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REPORT 


OF  THE 


UNITED  STATES  COMMISSIONER  OF  FISH  AND  FISHERIES 


FOR   THK 


FISCAL  YEARS  188»-90  AND  1890-91. 


In  accordance  with  the  resolution  of  Congress,  the  accompanying 
rei)ort  presents  the  work  of  the  Commission  for  the  period  commencing 
July  1,  1889,  and  ending  June  30, 1891. 

The  appropriations  for  the  current  expenses  of  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mission during  the  two  fiscal  years  covered  by  this  report  were  a^  fol- 
lows: 


Appropriation. 


Compensation  of  Commissioner 

Propagation  of  food-fislies 

Distribution  of  food-flsbes 

Maintenance  of  vessels 

Inquiry  respecting  food-tisbos 

Statistical  inquiry 

Maintenance  of  Neosbo  Station,  Missouri 


Total I    278.900 


1880-90. 

1800-91. 
$5,000 

$5,000 

150,000 

150,000 

35.000 

50,000 

53,900 

53,900 

20.000 

20,000 

10,000 

20,000 

5,000 

278.900 

298,900 

As  required  by  law,  detailed  reports  of  the  expenditures  under  these 
appropriations  were  presented  to  Cougress  December  1, 1890  (Mis.  Doc. 
No.  5,  House  of  Representatives,  Fifty-first  Congress,  second  session) 
and  December  1,  1891  (Mis.  Doc.  No.  16,  Senate,  Fifty-second  Congress, 
first  session )k  These  reports  exhibit  the  expenditures  for  the  conduct 
of  e4ich  of  the  Commission's  stations,  and  also  for  the  sx)ecial  lines  of 
inquiry  conducted  by  the  Commission. 

H.  Mis,  113 1 
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INQUIRY    RBSPSCTINQ   FOOD-FISHSS    AND    THIS    FISHING- 

GROUNDS. 

A  fall  account  of  tlie  operations  of  tlie  division  conducting  these  in- 
vestigations will  be  found  in  the  accompanying  report  of  Mr,  Bichard 
Eathban,  assistant  in  charge  (pages  97  to  171). 

My  last  report  contains  an  outline  of  the  preliminary  investigations 
respecting  the  fishing-grounds  of  the  North  Pacific  region,  begun  by 
the  steamer  Albatross  in  the  summer  of  1888,  and  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  extend  to  all  the  waters  adjacent  to  the  territory  of  the  United 
States  on  the  western  coast.  Dming  the  psist  two  years  these  surveys 
have  been  completed  between  the  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca  and  the 
Mexican  boundary  line,  or  otf  the  coasts  of  Washington,  Oregon,  and 
California,  and  a  partial  exainination  has  been  made  of  the  shallow- 
water  area  composing  the  eastern  part  of  Bering  Sea. 

Lieut.  Commander  Z.  L.  Tanner,  U.  S.  Navy,  who  has  commanded 
the  Albatross  ever  since  she  was  placed  iucommission  at  the  beginning 
of  1884,  has  been  in  direct  charge  of  the  conduct  of  these  inquiries,  and 
it  is  a  pleasing  duty  to  make  official  record  of  the  uniformly  capable 
and  efficient  services  rendered  by  him  in  this  connection.  As  com- 
manding officer  he  has  displayed  rare  seamanship,  and  at  the  same 
time  such  tact  and  discretion  under  difficult  and  often  perplexing  con- 
ditions of  administration  as  to  merit  the  strongest  commendation. 

During  July,  1881>,  the  Albatross  wjis  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  U.  S. 
Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Afl'airs,  and  was  used  in  visiting  the  prin- 
cipal Indian  settlements  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Alaska.  .  Subse- 
quently the  fishery  investigations  were  resumed  to  the  south  of  Cape 
Flattery  and  were  carried  southward  as  far  as  Cape  Mendocino.  Dur- 
ing the  following  winter  the  region  between  Point  Arena  and  Point 
Comeption  wjus  exannned,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1800  the  remaining 
section  of  the  coast  from  Cape  Mendocino  to  Point  Arena. 

The  summer  of  1890,  beginning  in  May,  was  spent  entirely  in  Bering 
Sea,  where  it  was  found  that  the  principal  banks  frerpiented  by  the 
cod  are  located  off  the  northern  side  of  the  Alaska  Peninsula,  com- 
mencing at  Unimak  Pass  and  ext<5nding,  with  only  a  single  break, 
parallel  with  the  coast  to  near  the  head  of  Bristol  Bay.  Kulukak  Bay 
also  furnishes  several  smaller  grounds.  Only  two  banks  are  recog- 
nized in  the  southern  i)art  of  Bristol  Bay,  both  of  which  afford  excel- 
lent fishing  in  mcKlerate  depths  of  water.  The  most  western  one,  callc/d 
Sliine  Bank,  is  peculiarly  infested  during  the  summer  season  with 
immense  numbers  of  a  large  jelly-fish,  which  are  said  to  remain  near 
the  bottom  and  to  greatly  interfere  with  fishing  operations  during  that 
I)eriod.  Baird  Bank,  which  lies  to  the  eastward  of,  and  nearly  adjoins, 
Sliine  Bank,  is  the  largest  fishing-ground  which  has  yet  been  discov- 
ered in  Alaskan  waters,  its  size  being  slightly  greatiT  than  that  of 
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Georges  Bank,  in  the  Northern  Atlantic.  The  best  fishing-spots  occur 
in  the  region  adjacent  to  Port  MoUer  and  Herendeen  Bay,  two  impor- 
tant inlets  for  shelter  during  stormy  weather,  of  wluch  the  entrance  to 
the  former  and  the  channel  through  the  latter  were  surveyed  and 
mapped.  A  coal  mine  had  been  opened  near  the  head  of  Herendeen 
Bay  just  previous  to  the  visit  of  the  Alhatroits,  which  took  the  first 
output  of  coal  and  found  the  same  of  good  quality  for  steaming  pur- 
poses. The  stiirting  of  this  new  enterprise  marks  a  decisive  step 
toward  the  development  of  this  region,  and  should  it  result  in  the 
establishment  of  a  permanent  settlement  it  can  not  fail  t^>  advance 
materially  the  interests  of  the  neighboring  fisheries. 

The  season  proved  too  short  to  comi>lete  the  investigations  in  Bering 
Sea  as  originally  planned,  outside  of  the  fishing  ground  above  referred 
to,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  resume  the  work  at  some  future  time. 
The  position  of  the  western  margin  of  the  continental  platform  was 
defined,  however,  for  a  c^)nsiderable  distance,  and  a  good  beginning 
has  been  made  toward  a  knowledge  of  tliose  physical  and  biological 
features  of  the  sea  which  relate  to  the  habits  and  distribution  of  the 
fur  seal  and  other  aquatic*,  mammals. 

By  the  surveys  of  the  coa«t*i  of  Washington,  Oregon,  and  California, 
the  contour  of  the  continental  border  has  been  developed  from  the 
shore  line  into  depths  of  200  fathoms  lis  far  south  as  Point  Conception, 
the  region  between  the  latter  place  and  San  Diego  having  been  pre- 
viously explored.  A  great  wealth  of  hydrographic  information  of  value 
to  navigation  luw?  thereby  been  obtained,  in  iid<lition  to  a  very  fair 
knowledge  of  the  fishery  resources.  Very  few  defineil  fishing  banks 
were  discovered,  but  fdKKl-fishes  of  many  Sjwcic^s,  and  of  good  quality, 
weie  generally  distribut-ed  along  the  coast.  Halibut  were  taken  as  far 
scmth  as  He<?eta  Hank,  off  the  coiist  of  Oregon,  but  they  are  apiuircntly 
nowhere  sutticiently  abundant  south  of  Cape  Flattery  U}  induce  tl^e 
sending  out  of  vessels  equipped  solely  for  their  (capture.  Several  kinds 
of  fiounders  and  of  rock-cod  are  very  ]>lcnf  iful,  however,  and  only  the 
la<tk  of  suitable  markets  stiuids  in  the  way  of  the  organization  of  an 
extensive  fishery  almost  anywiien?  northward  of  tin*,  region  tributary 
to  San  Francisco,  where  much  jictivity  has  now  i)revailed  foi*  a  number 
of  years. 

A  very  careful  series  of  tiMuiJcrature  and  density  Jis  well  as  biologi- 
cal observations  in  different  part*;  of  San  Francisco  Bay,  by  Mr.  i'.  H. 
Townsend,  the  naturalist  of  the  steamer  Alhatrossy  seems  to  indicate 
that  the  waters  of  that  region  are  not,  jis  has  hitherto  been  supj>ose<l, 
unsuifed  to  the  breeding  of  the  Atlantic  coast  oysters,  and  further 
investigations  regarding  this  matter  are  awaitexl  with  much  interest. 
Should  the  establishment  of  self-sustaining  beds  of  the  larger  and 
better  quality  of  oyster  prove  possible  in  this  bay,  it  would  certiiinly 
tend  to  stimulate  the  development  of  an  important  industry. 
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Under  authority  from  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Com- 
missioner has  been  gratified  to  assign  the  steamer  Albatross  to  a  spe- 
cial scientific  investigation  of  the  waters  lying  off  the  western  coast 
of  America,  between  Cape  San  Francisco  and  the  Galapagos  Islands,  on 
the  south,  and  the  Gulf  of  California,  on  the  north.  This  inquiry,  which 
took  place  during  the  early  part  of  1891,  was  planned  and  personally 
directed  by  Prof.  Alexander  Agassiz,  director  of  the  Museum  of  Com- 
parative Zoology  at  Harvard  University,  who  also  paid  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  running  expenses  of  the  cruise.  Scarcely  anything  had 
previously  been  learned  regarding  the  physical  or  natural-history  char- 
acteristics of  the  region,  and  the  expedition  proved  entirely  successful, 
promising  results  of  an  imxwrtiint  character.  The  materials  and  obser- 
vations obtained  have  been  placed  in  Prof.  Agassiz's  charge  for  elabo- 
ration, and  three  reports  bearing  upon  the  same  have  already  been 
published. 

The  most  extensive  and  important  operations  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
have  been  conducted  in  the  interest  of  the  oyster  industry.  A  com- 
plete survey  has  been  made  of  the  coast  waters  of  South  Carolina, 
which,  it  is  expected,  will  direct  attention  to  the  abundant  resources 
contained  within  the  boundaries  of  this  State.  The  oysters  are 
almost  exclusively  of  the  raccoon  type,  seldom  growing  upon  the 
bottom,  but  forming  narrow  ledges  or  flats  along  the  borders  of  the 
bays  and  of  the  numerous  winding  tidal  channels,  between  the  levels  of 
high  and  low  tide,  wherever  the  conditions  are  favorable  for  their  exist- 
ence. The  cause  of  this  surface  distribution  has  not  yet  been  entirely 
explained,  but  the  observations  so  far  made  suggest  that  possibly  the 
relatively  high  specific  gravity  of  the  water  prevents  the  spat  from 
sinking  below  the  surface.  Should  this  prove  to  be  the  case,  the  estab- 
lishment of  self-sustaining  beds  below  the  level  of  low  tide  may  be  im- 
possible, but  further  investigations  are  required  before  passing  finally 
upon  this  question.  In  any  event  an  important  industry  is  insured  in 
the  use  of  the  raccoon  oysters  as  seed,  which,  when  planted  in  suitable 
localities,  grow  to  a  good  shape,  and  improve  greatly  in  flavor  and 
consistency.  This  method  of  oyster  farming  is  already  practiced  suc- 
cessfully in  two  or  three  places,  but  only  on  a  very  limited  scale,  and 
the  business  is  susceptible  of  extensive  development. 

The  States  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  have  both  become  greatly  con- 
cerned regarding  the  future  prosperity  of  their  oyster  fisheries.  The 
fact  that  the  oyster  beds  of  Chesapeake  Bay  have  apparently  been 
det4.*riorating  for  a  number  of  years  has  led  to  the  very  general  convic- 
tion that  some  radical  changes  in  the  management  of  the  industry  are 
necessary  in  order  to  prevent  a  very  serious  depletion.  In  the  spring 
of  1891  the  steamer  Fish  Hawk  began  an  investigation  of  this  region, 
the  principal  object  of  which  was  to  obtain  as  much  accurate  informa- 
tion as  possible  respecting  the  present  condition  of  the  beds,  and  the 
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practicability  of  extending  the  area  of  production  by  artificial  plant- 
ings, as  has  be^n  done  in  Long  Island  Sound.  The  survey  was  first 
taken  up  in  Tangier  Sound,  where  a  similar  inquiry  had  been  conducted 
by  the  Coast  Survey  about  twelve  years  before,  in  the  expectation  that 
the  results  obtained  would  aflbrd  the  data  for  a  very  instructive  com- 
parison. By  July  1, 1891,  the  delineation  of  the  beds  had  been  about 
completed,  and  the  dredging  work  was  soon  to  be  commenced. 

During  both  summers  the  oyster  beds  of  Long  Island  Sound  have 
been  subjected  to  extensive  investigations,  and  much  information  has 
been  secured  regarding  the  natural  features  of  the  region,  the  habits 
of  starfishes  and  of  other  enemies  of  the  oyster,  and  the  conditions  of 
spatting  during  the  two  seasons.  The  summer  of  1890  was  chiefly 
spent  in  making  a  physical  and  chemical  examination  of  the  waters  of 
the  sound,  the  former  inquiry  being  undertaken  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Coast  Survey.  This  had  for  its  object  to 
ascertain,  by  a  series  of  careful  current  observations,  the  extent  of  the 
movement  of  water  through  the  sound  and  the  adequacy  of  the  flow  to 
prevent  stagnation  and  consequent  harm  to  the  oyster  beds.  The 
chemical  studies  consisted  in  making  tests  of  the  waters  in  all  parts  of 
this  area,  both  in  inclosed  and  exposed  positions,  to  determine  its  sani- 
tary condition.  The  result  of  these  researches  proves  very  conclusively 
that  no  damage  need  be  apprehended  from  the  present  condition  of  the 
waters,  and  that  a  suflScient  flow  takes  place  to  insure,  under  existing 
circumstances,  the  prompt  removal  of  polluting  matters;  but  it  is  not 
to  be  denied  that  the  sewage  and  other  sources  of  contananation  might 
be  so  increased  as  greatly  to  endanger  the  welfare  of  the  oyster- 
grounds. 

Dr.  Bashford  Dean,  of  Columbia  College,  New  York,  an  expert  on 
the  subject  of  oyster-grounds,  who  left  this  country  near  the  close  of 
the  last  fiscal  year  for  an  extended  visit  in  Europe,  has  been  commis- 
sioned to  study  the  methods  of  oyster-culture  now  practiced  in  Euro- 
pean countries,  and  to  prepare  an  illustrated  series  of  reports  regarding 
those  matters,  which,  it  is  expected,  will  be  at  least  suggestive  to 
American  oyster-growers. 

The  i)hysical  inquiries  in  the  mackerel  region  off  the  southern  New 
England  coast  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  William  Libbey,  jr.,  referred 
to  in  the  last  annual  report,  were  conducted  during  a  part  of  July  and 
August,  1889,  and  again  during  the  summer  of  1890.  The  former  season 
the  work  was  performed  by  means  of  the  schooner  Orampua  alone,  but 
during  the  latter  the  Coast  Survey  steamer  Blalce  was  detailed  to  act 
in  cooperation  with  the  Grampus,  and,  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
Light- House  Board,  a  party  of  observers  was  also  stationed  on  the 
Nantucket  New  South  Shoal  light-ship.  Parallel  lines  of  observing 
stations  were  carried  seaward  from  the  coast  for  distances  of  130  to  150 
miles,  the  lines  being  10  minutes  of  longitude  apart  and  the  stations  10 
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miles  apart.  At  each  of  these  stations^  which  numbered  several  hun- 
dred in  the  course  of  the  two  seasons,  the  temi)erature  of  the  water 
was  taken  at  regular  int/crvals  between  the  surface  and  bottom,  or  down 
to  depths  of  300  to  500  fathoms,  where  the  depth  of  water  exceeded 
that  amount,  and  at  the  same  time  a  fiill  set  of  meteorological  observa- 
tions was  recorded.  The  result  has  been,  to  furnish  a  large  series  of 
vertical  temperature  sections  through  the  water  which  show  very  clearly 
the  relations  of  the  Gulf  Stream  with  the  colder  waters  of  the  Arctic 
current,  and  the  surface  variations  are  accompanied  by  very  complete 
meteorological  data,  with  which,  it  is  hoped,  a  correlation  may  ulti- 
mately be  rendered  possible.  These  observations  will  undoubtedly 
throw  much  light  upon  the  habits  of  several  species  of  pelagic  fishes, 
of  which  the  mackerel  is  most  conspicuous,  and  even  the  movements  of 
such  bottom  fishes  as  the  tile-fish  will  i)robably  find  their  explanation 
in  a  knowledge  of  these  physical  characteristics. 

Dr.  H.  V.  Wilson,  a  graduate  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  was  ap- 
pointed resident  naturalist  at  the  Woods  HoU  Station  in  the  spring  of 
1889,  and  has  served  in  that  capacity  during  the  past  two  years.  The 
laboratory  at  this  place  has,  therefore,  been  kept  constantly  open  dur- 
ing this  entire  period,  and  in  the  summer  months  a  large  number  of 
biologists  have  been  i)resent,  as  in  former  years.  Dr.  Wilson's  studies 
have  been  directed  toward  the  practical  needs  of  the  fish -cultural  oi>er- 
ations,  and  have  related  chiefly  to  the  sea  bass,  the  cod,  and  the  Atlan- 
tic salm(m.  A  comprehensive  study  of  the  life  history  of  the  lobster 
has  also  been  taken  up  for  the  Fish  Commission  by  Prof.  F.  H.  ITerriek. 
Important  observations  regarding  the  natural  history  of  many  fishes 
and  exi>eriments  relating  to  the  artificial  propagation  of  several  of 
these  have  been  made  by  Mr.  V.  N.  Edwards.  His  investigations, 
moreover,  have  furnished  conclusive  proof  that  the  hatching  work  of 
the  Fish  Commission  has  been  exceptionally  successful  in  increasing 
the  supply  of  cod  on  the  southern  New  England  coast,  and  show  that 
the  liirger  fish  resulting  from  these  plantings  will  to  some  extent  enter 
more  shallow  waters  than  are  generally  frequented  by  the  cod,  schools 
of  this  species  now  oft^.n  making  their  appearance  in  places  where  they 
were  never  seen  l)efore.  Experiments  relative  to  the  propagation  of  the 
Spanish  mackerel  and  inquiries  regarding  its  embryology  were  in 
progress  in  the  lower  Chesapeake  Bay  during  the  latter  part  of  June, 
1801,  Ixiing  W)nduct^d  by  a  i)aily  on  board  the  steamer  Fish  Hawl\ 

Tiie  investigations  respe4*.ting  the  interior  waters  of  the  country  have 
been  conducrted  upon  a  very  extensive  scale  and  with  important  l>ra(^ 
tical  results,  having  reference  mainly  to  the  fish-cultural  needs  of  the 
regions  which  have  been  examined.  They  have  covered,  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  twelve  different  States  and  Territories,  as  follows:  The 
Yellowstone  National  Park,  in  Wyoming;  Colorado,  Utah,  Missouri, 
Arkansas,  Iowa,   Wisconsin,  Indiana,  Ohio^  Kentucky,  Florida,  and 
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Alaska.  The  Alaskan  survey,  the  preparations  for  which  were  de- 
scribed in  my  last  report,  was  specially  authorized  by  Congress  and 
was  executed  during  the  summer  of  1889,  the  work  being  in  charge  of 
Dr.  Tarleton  H.  Bean,  the  ichthyologist  of  the  Commission.  The  objects 
of  the  inquiry  were  to  study  the  natural  history  of  the  salmon  and  the 
physical  characteristics  of  their  environment,  to  obtain  information 
regarding  the  methods,  statistics,  and  conditions  of  the  fishery,  and  to 
ascertain  the  necessities  and  advantages  of  Alaskan  waters  for  the 
artificial  propagation  of  these  8i>ecies.  Owing  to  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  reaching  their  working  grounds,  the  party  did  not  arrive  at 
Kadiak  until  the  last  of  July,  and  was  thereby  prevented  firom  extend- 
ing its  observations  beyond  that  island  and  Afognak.  Considering,  how- 
ever, that  Karluk  Kiver,  on  Kadiak  Ishmd,  furnished  at  that  time  about 
one-half  the  entire  yield  of  the  territory  in  canned  salmon,  and  that 
ample  opportunities  were  afforded  there  for  making  a  very  thorough 
study  of  the  subject,  the  expedition  was  entirely  successful  in  its  mission. 
The  results  were  reported  to  Congress  during  the  winter  of  1889-90, 
and  in  that  connection  the  Com?nissioner  recommended  that  action 
be  taken  to  prohibit  obstructions  impeding  or  preventing  the  ascent  of 
salmon  in  the  Alaskan  rivers  to  their  spawning-grounds  and  to  pre- 
vent destructive  methods  of  fishing,  or  that  a  system  of  leasing  fishery 
privileges  under  fixed  regulations  be  inaugurated.  It  was  also  sug- 
gested that  additional  legislation  might  provide  for  an  increased  pro- 
duction of  salmon  by  fish-cultural  methods,  thus  avoiding  the  enormous 
waste  of  eggs  and  young  fish  under  their  natural  conditions,  and  re^ 
pairing  to  some  extent  the  injury  caused  by  overfishing. 

In  the  majority  of  the  other  inland  investigations  the  Commissioner 
has  had  the  advice  and  co4>i)eration  of  Dr.  David  S.  »rordau,  president 
of  the  Indiana  University,  who  has  also  participated  personally  in  the 
explorations  of  Colorado,  Utah,  and  the  Yellowstone  National  Park 
during  the  summer  of  1889.  During  the  next  summer  Prof.  S.  A.  Forbes, 
director  of  the  laboratory  of  natural  history  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  and 
Prof.  Edwin  Linton,  of  Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  Pennsyl- 
vania, undertook  for  the  Fish  Commission  a  very  detailed  investigation 
of  the  invertebrate  fauna  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  natural  food  supply  for  fishes.  It  was  considered 
that  the  planting  of  fishes  in  this  region  would  be  largely  dependent 
for  its  success  upon  the  abundance  of  these  lower  organisms,  and  it  is 
very  gratifjring  to  be  able  to  announce  that  the  observations  in  this 
respect  were  attended  with  entirely  satisfactory  results. 
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B^THODS  AND  STATISTICS  OF  THE  FISHERIES. 

The  conduct  of  this  division  has  continued  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  J.  W.  Collins,  assistant  in  charge,  but  since  his  designation,  in  Au- 
gust, 1890,  as  the  representative  of  the  Commission  on  the  Government 
Board  of  Control  and  Management  of  the  World's  Columbian  Exposi- 
tion, much  of  the  supervision  of  the  work  has  devolved  upon  Dr.  Hugh 
M.  Smith,  the  principal  assistant  in  the  division,  to  whose  accompa- 
nying report  (pages  173-204)  reference  is  made  for  a  detailed  account 
of  the  nature,  scope,  purposes,  and  results  of  the  work  during  the  period 
under  consideration. 

The  inquiries  have  been  mainly  confined  to  the  collection  and  com- 
pilation of  the  statistics  of  the  fisheries  of  the  United  States,  giving 
the  quantity  and  value  of  the  products,  the  capital  invested,  the  number 
and  nationalities  of  persons  employed,  and  to  the  study  of  the  methods 
and  relations  of  the  fisheries  with  a  view  to  their  improvement. 

The  limited  appropriation  and  the  consequent  small  force  available 
for  this  work  preclude  the  possibility  of  an  annual  investigation  of  the 
fisheries  of  the  entire  coast  and  inland  waters  of  the  country;  even  if 
this  should  be  attempted,  it  is  open  to  question  whether  the  variations 
in  the  fisheries  from  year  to  year  are  generally  sufficiently  marked,  or 
whether  at  this  time  the  results  would  be  of  sufficient  importance  to 
warrant  the  largely  increased  expenditures  that  would  be  required  to 
properly  conduct  the  work.  Comparative  statistics  are  more  valuable 
when  they  relate  to  definite  intervals  of  time  than  when  they  cover 
successive  years.  The  researches  of  the  Commission,  which  have  been 
addressed  to  every  section  of  the  coast,  furnish  data  for  the  comparison 
of  conditions  at  intervals  of  three  or  four  years  and  the  determination 
of  the  influences  of  the  methods  and  means  employed  upon  the  pros- 
perity of  the  fisheries.  Thus  pursued,  they  furnish  important  material 
which  has  been  or  maybe  useful  as  the  basis  for  the  regulation,  protec- 
tion, maintenance,  and  improvement  of  the  fisheries,  and  for  advancing 
the  physical  and  financial  conditions  of  the  fishermen. 

The  investigations  undertaken  during  the  two  years  covered  by 
this  report  were  more  extensive  than  had  previously  been  carried  on. 
Field  work  was  done  in  twenty-two  States;  complete  studies  of  the 
coast  fisheries  were  made  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Texas;  inquiries  begun 
during  the  previous  year  were  brought  to  a  close  in  New  York  and  Cali- 
fornia; and  special  investigations  were  made  in  Maryland,  Virginia, 
Pennsylvania,  Oregon,  Washington,  and  elsewhere. 
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The  inquiry  on  the  Pacific  coast  placed  the  office  in  possession  of 
definite  information  concerning  the  results  which  have  attended  the 
introduction  of  shad  and  striped  bass  to  that  region  and  disclosed  a 
very  satisfactory  outlook  for  the  establishment  of  important  fisheries 
for  these  species.  Shad  are  now  found  along  the  entire  coast  from 
Monterey  Bay  to  Puget  Sound,  and  are  caught  for  market  in  each 
State.  In  1888,  without  the  use  of  special  apparatus,  over  100,000 
pounds  of  shad  were  taken,  and  the  following  year  the  catch  was  con- 
siderably larger.  Recent  advices  show  that  the  shad  is  annually 
increasing  in  abundance,  and  in  places  has  already  become  one  of  the 
most  important  food-fishes.  The  striped  bass  is  more  restricted  in 
its  distribution  than  the  shad,  and  seems  to  be  found  chiefly  in  San 
Francisco  Bay;  it  has  not  yet  reached  the  commercial  promiiMince  of 
the  shad. 

The  important  fisheries  of  the  New  England  States  were  carefully  can- 
vassed in  the  early  part  of  the  fiscal  year  1890.  No  other  investigation 
of  this  region  had  been  made  since  1880;  and  in  view  of  the  changes 
that  had  taken  place  in  the  extent  and  methods  of  the  fisheries  it  was 
considered  desirable  to  secure  full  and  precise  information  regarding 
them,  because  of  the  international  questions  in  relation  thereto  then 
pending  or  likely  to  arise.  The  inquiry  covered  the  ocean,  shore,  and 
river  fisheries  of  the  region  and  the  shore  industries  related  to  or  de- 
pendent on  the  fisheries.  Special  studies  were  made  of  the  more 
important  branches,  as  the  sardine  industry,  smoked-herring  trade, 
lobster-canning  business,  etc.,  and  at  Boston  and  Gloucester  a  compre- 
hensive canvass  was  conducted  regarding  the  extent  and  methods  of 
the  wholesale  trades  in  fresh,  salted,  and  smoked  fish,  lobsters,  and 
oysters.  The  decrease  in  the  fishing  industry  of  this  section  which 
has  occurred  since  1880  has  been  largely  in  the  whale  and  mackerel 
fisheries,  while  the  general  branches  are  fully  as  successful  as  formerly. 

The  researches  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States  indicate  a  very 
marked  development  of  the  fisheries  since  the  last  general  investiga- 
tions were  made,  the  advance  in  certain  lines  being  phenomenally 
large.  The  resources  of  both  these  regions  are  only  partly  utilized,  and 
the  fisheries  are  no  doubt  destined  to  undergo  still  further  improve- 
ment in  the  near  future.  Especially  worthy  of  notice  are  the  recent 
increase  in  the  shad  and  oyster  fisheries  and  the  attention  which  the 
subject  of  oyster  cultivation  is  receiving  in  every  State. 

A  number  of  important  papers  relating  to  the  fisheries  were  pub- 
lished during  the  year,  an  analysis  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  report 
of  the  division,  which  also  contains  remarks  on  certain  important  fea- 
tures of  the  fisheries  during  1889  and  1890,  as  well  as  an  account  of  the 
miscellaneous  relations  and  work  of  the  office. 
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FISH-CtJLTXJRiS. 

The  work  of  this  division  has  continued  under  the  immediate  direc- 
tion of  the  Commissioner.  During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1890,  the 
stations  operated  were : 


1.  Schomlic  Station,  Me. 

2.  Craig  Brook  Station,  Me. 

3.  Grcon  Lake  Station,  Me. 

4.  Gloucester  Station,  Mass. 

5.  Woods  Holl  Station,  Mass. 

6.  Cold  Spring  Harbor  Station,  N.  Y 

7.  Glouce-ster  City  Station,  N.  J. 

8.  Battery  Island  Station,  Md. 

9.  Fort  Washington  Station,  Md. 

10.  Central  Station,  Washington,  D.  C. 

11.  Fish  Ponds,  Wtisliington,  I>.  C. 


12.  Wytheville  Station,  Va. 

13.  Sandusky  Station,  Ohio. 

14.  North villo  Station,  Mich. 

15.  Alpena  Station,  Mich. 

16.  Dulutli  Station,  Minn. 

17.  Quincy  Station,  111. 

18.  Neosho  Station,  Mo. 

19.  Leadville  Station,  Colo. 

20.  Baird  Station,  Cal. 

21.  Fort  Gaston  Station,  Cal. 

22.  Clackamas  Station,  Oregon. 


During  the  following  year  the  same  stations  were  continued  with  the 
exception  of  that  at  Sandusky,  the  work  conducted  there  being  trans- 
ferred to  the  Commission's  new  station  on  the  island  of  Put-in  Bay, 
Ohio.  The  fish-cultural  work  of  the  Commission  during  these  years 
was  increased  over  that  prosecnte<l  during  the  year  1889  by  the  opera- 
tion of  stiitions  at  Green  Lake,  Me.,  Gloucester  City,  N.  J.,  Neosho,  Mo., 
Leailville,  Colo.,  and  Fort  Gaston,  Cal. 

The  fcdlowing  tables  show  the  work  done  at  the  respective  stations 
during  the  two  fiscal  years: 

Summary  of  production  by  stations. 


S)>iiri(^  aud  noiirce  of 
Hupply. 

188&-90. 

1890>91. 

&15,(XK) 

Fry. 

AdnltA  and 
yearlings. 

456,900 

Fry. 

Adults  aud 
yearlings. 

SrlicMMlir,  Mp.: 

L:iii(ll(N*k(Ml  salmon   .... 

214, 000 

113,000 
5, 280 

Craii;  linmli.  Me. : 

LMMilltM'kiil  H&lniitn 

17,  .380 
01,3% 

7,367 

123, 8:{5 

3, 580 

A  thinftt^  Halnitui 

8U0, 0(Ni 

Von  Ut'lir  Irout 

KainlM»w  trout ' 

747 

Lo4>li  l#«*v«*n  troat ' 

11,297 

Hrook  trout 

1,022 

4 '251" 

3, 00^1 

18,  968, 000 

14,  827.  .500 

78, 500 

Gr«'«'n  Lake,  M«i. : 

Landlmked  hoIuiuu 10,  000 

150,000 

U,  O".?,  500 

14, 8110,  <IOO 

5, 102, 000 

3, 893.  5fK) 
.'{90,  (KK) 
227.  5«M) 
C88,  500 
7:r2,  .500 

6,  826, 000 
528,  000 

4, 0()6, 500 

4,5U,000 

Glouer.MttT.  ManM. : 

(0.1 

Pull<N*k 

HaiMiM-k 

WixmU  Uoll,  MaA-s. :                  1 

Sea  lia.H!* i 

Srup ! 

Sfpietea^UH 

Markerel 



Tautojj 

...--..^ 

r.mX ' 

36,416,000 

Haddock 1 

_ 

Flatfish i 

3, 350,  500 
3, 533, 500 

Lobster 

250,000 

•••••••••••• 
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Summary  of  production  by  staliona — Continued . 


Species  anil  source  of 
8upply. 

CoUl  Snring  Harl>or,  N.  Y. : 
A  tliLntic  8alinon 

1889-90. 

1«>0-91. 

KRgs. 

Fry. 

506,400 

80,000 

470, 000 

Adults  and 
yearlings. 

EggK. 

Fry. 

Adulta  and 
yearlings. 

Land  lock  (mI  saluioii 

L<akc  trout 

482, 622 
18,015 

6, 155. 000 

37, 747, 000 

170,000 

14,972,000 
11,  »8] 
20. 744 
87,588 
16, 467 
25, 274 
3, 6(M).  000 
400,0(10 

Loch  Lcveii  trout 

01ouci«ter  City,  N.J.: 

Shall 

6, 204, 000 

12,248,000 

3.'>6,  (KM) 

23,493,000 

BatUrrv  Iflland.  Mrl.: 

Sh*a«l 

12. 6:t7, 000 
34. 446, 000 

8,  250, 000 
.32,361,000 

8,140,000 

Fort  Waahiiigtfiii,  Md. : 
Sliad 

Central  Station,  Wanhin;;- 
ton,  D.  C : 
Shad 

Kainlxtw  trout 

HnH>k  trout 

:U),500 

Lake  trout 

Vou  Ikdir  trout 

Landlocked  salmon 

18,  200 
4, 300,  OOC 

Whit-efiHh 

Suu'U 

Vi'Ilow  p4'roli 

751,000 

FIhIi    Pondw,    W:iMliini;ton, 
1).  C. : 
Shall  

800,000 

(*]U'p 

28,700 

15. 972 

24 

39, 276 

2:17 

1,145 

2,:{30 

1.5.^5 

337. 040 

CioldflHh 

2:1, 02f) 

Tcnoh  

1,650 

Wythcville,  Va. : 

K.'iiiilMiw  trout 

1. 'VS.  000 

195.000 

37,990 

Vou  Ik'hr  trout 

Krook  trout 

Carp 

6,931 

(loldHHh 

1,911 

iihu'k  h:uiH 

1 

810 

ItiN'k  baKH 

3,484 

4.427 

Sandusky,  Ohio: 

WhitetiHh 

22, 000,  (MK) 
10,  (NK).  00«) 

30. 628, 000 
::6, 200.  (KM) 

i*ike  iterch 

Put-iu  iiav.Ohio: 

WhitetiHh 

71.62^'».0(K» 
58,  (MX).  000 

10,0(M».000 

(K),  (MH),  000 

192,000 

Piko  iiorch    

Lake  trout 

Northville,  Mich.: 

WhitefiHh       

28, 460.  000 
2, 6«iO,  IXH) 

12.  r>oo 

58,000 
162, 000 
26.'),  000 

Lake  trout 

13. 132 
10, 143 

6,175 
10.000 

7,800 

2,285,000 

600,000 

187, 805 

Rainbow  trout 

4,053 

Von  Uehr  trout 

22(1000 

80,000 

110.000 

20,  .'".OO,  000 

18.655 

r<och  I^iven  trout 

14, 775 

Krook  trout 

10, 000 

:a.  600  000 

16,795 

Alpena,  Mich.: 

WhitffiAh 

24, 060. 000 

20,000 

3.'V8,000 

15, 000 

Duluth,  Minn.: 

LaudliM'keil  nalinon 

1 

Lake  trout 

9:i:>.  (MN) 

235,000 

Von  B«'hr  trout 

1 

HnM)k  tront 

28.  000 

24,  a^iO,  JUKI 

5X0, 000 

1 

100 

AVhitefish 

1 

11,330,000 
10, 100,  000 

Piko  iwrch 

12.  «MM>,  (MM) 

Quincy,  111.: 

CattiHh 

11,116 
70 

2.215 
16,  .32:1 

l.MN) 

10.6»>4 

200 

Ki.  145 

IX,  575 

2,  KM 

6,  973 

Brook  idke 

KiiH'alo 

1       .    . 

Vellow  nerch 

9,958 

Piko  ii©r<"h 

W hit>e  l)<iH.i 

Fr»'8h  water  drum 

lUai'k  baaM 

44,405 

( *rani>ie 

21,901 

lior  K  bilM.H 

10.802 

SiintlHh 

2,435 

Neosho,  Mo. : 

Kainbow  tront 

21,039 

Von  Behr  tront 

11,925 

Lake  trout 

500 

Carp 

1,782 

Tench 

9,007 

Goldflah 

BookbaM 

u;;'.\v;;;:b.:::..:.. 
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Summary  of  production  by  stations — Continued. 


Species  aD(l  sonrce  of 
supply. 

1889-90. 

1890-91. 

Eggs. 

Fry. 

Adults  and 
yearlings. 

Eggs. 

Fr>-. 

Adults  and 
yearlings. 

Leadville,  Colo.: 

Brook  trout 

75,000 
1,  554. 000 

126.881 
84,000 

5,000 
2,988,000 

59,000 

Baird,  Cal.: 

Quinnat  salmon 

722,000 
55,000 
4,901,525 

Fort  GastoD,  Cal. : 

Ouiiinat  salmon 

ClaokamaH.Oreson : 

Quinnat  saunon 

1.000,000 

2.776,475 

765.000 

20,596,000 

700,000 

Connecticut  River,  car  No.  3 : 
Shad 

Stojinier  Fiah  Hawk : 

Shad 

3,669.000 

Spanish  mackerel 

776,000 

Collections  in  Idaho: 

Black-spottcid  trout 

1,000 
3,000 

Collections  in  Montana : 
Whiteflsh 

Gennany,  gift  of  Herr  von 
deni  Itome: 
Von  Behr  trout 

84,000 
13,000 
15,000 

56.000 

- 

Saiblins 

Loch  Leven  trout 

Germany,  gift  of  Herr  von 
Behr: 
Von  Behr  trout 

29,750 

20,000 
100,000 

New  York  Fish  Commission : 
Brook  trout 

Von  liehr  trout ......... 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  FOOD-FISHES. 

The  results  obtained  by  stocking  public  waters  with  species  of  fish 
whi(*h  are  indigenous  to  them  have  been  difficult  of  exact  determina- 
tion ;  that  good  has  followed  is  shown  by  the  continued  increase  in  the 
value  of  the  iisheries,  demonstrated  by  carefully  collected  statistics. 
In  those  waters  where  si)ecies  not  indigenous  were  placed  it  is  clearly 
shown  what  is  possible  of  accomplishment.  For  information  relative 
to  the  acclimation  of  the  shad  and  striped  bass  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
reference  is  made  to  page  175  of  this  report.  Many  of  the  streams  and 
lakes  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park,  formerly  barren  of  food-fish, 
are  also  now  furnishing  an  abundunce  of  trout  and  whitefish,  the 
result  of  plantings  of  former  years. 

The  following  table  summarizes  the  work  of  distribution  of  various 
si)ecies  of  food-fishes  during  the  two  years  covered  by  this  report* 
The  large  increase  over  former  years  in  the  number  of  adult  and  year- 
ling fishes  distributed  is  the  result  of  systematic  efforts  in  rearing. 
This  feature  will  continue  to  receive  attention,  it  being  applicable  to 
fresh-water,  marine,  and  anadromous  species.  The  advantage  of  stock- 
ing waters  with  fish  of  a  size  large  enough  to  protect  themselves  or 
to  escape  from  their  enemies  will  be  very  readily  appreciated.  The 
details  of  distribution  will  be  found  in  Tables  A  and  B,  pages  75  to  9G 
of  this  report. 
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Suvimary  of  distribution. 


Species. 


Year  cuding  Juno  30, 1890. 


Eggs. 


Catfish  . 

Carp 

Tench  . . 
GoUltish 
Buflalo  . 

Shad I  2,2ft4,000 

Quinnat  salmon . .  |  2,454,000 


Atlantic  salmon 

Landlocked  sal- 
mon   

Loch  Leven  tront 

Rainbow  trout. . . 

Van  Bchr  tnmt.. 

Black-spottod 
trout 

Brook  trout 

Lake  trout 

Saibling 

WbitelTsh 

Smelt 

Brook  pike 

Yellow  perch 

Pike  perch 

Sea  bass 

White  bass 

Black  bass 

Crappie 

KocK  bass 

Sunfish 

Scup 

Fresh-  w  ater 
drum 

Squeteagne 

Macken*! 

Spanish  mackerel 

Tautog 

Cod 

Pollock 

Hafldock 

Flatfish 

Lobsters 


190,000 

345,000 
85,000 

145,500 
76,000 


177,500 

1,075,000 

8,O0C 

18,210,000 


19,000,000 


Fry. 


^6^,401,000 

2,940,475 

503,150 

462.100 


195,:^  I 
1,405,000 


93,378,000 


754,000 

36,730,000 

3,893,500 


396,000 


227,500 
688,500 


Total 


250,000 


732.000 

21,783,500 

14,899.000 

5,720,000 

4,086.500 

4,511,000 


Adult« 

and 

vear- 

fings. 

11,068 
26,316 


16,005 
2,195 


01,305 

17,380 
9,989 

57,035 
6,279 

1.000 

9,866 

13,001 


3,000 


70 

15,402 

1,000 


Total. 


11.008 
26,316 


16,005 

2,195 

70,665,000 

5,394,475 

784,545 

824,480 
94,089 

203,135 
82.279 

1,0(K) 

382,747 

2,493.001 

8,000 

111,591,000 


10.004 

62.157 

18,068 

5,097 

6,815 


200 


44.280,000  ,261,706,606 


383,942 


70 

769,402 

55,731,000 

3,893,500 

10,004 

62,157 

18.068 

5.097 

6,815 

396,000 

200 
227,500 
688,500 


Year  ending  June  30, 1891. 
Eggs.  Fry.  ^^  Total. 


year- 
lings. 


338,809 
11,385 
36,561 


837.000 
3,677,900 


325,000 

40,000 

150.000 

139,750 


50,000 
985,000 


t67,035,000 
5,678,525 


166,289 
18,000 
11,981 
31,400 


24,831 
1,6.58,641 


75,925,000 


70,000,000 


732,000 

2 1,78:},  500 

14,899,000 

'5,720.000 

4,086,500 

4,761,000 


306.370,548 


48,702,000 
400,000 


62,400,000 


800,000 

'll3,'835 

7,367 
25,772 
56,380 
33,760 


74,153 
416,611 


10,000 
'  '9,568* 


43,731 

20,454 

15,504 

2,262 


776,000 


55,:i84,O0O 

14,827.500 

78,500 

.3,350.500 

3,533,500 


338,809 
11,385 
36,561 


68,672,000 

9.356.425 

U3,835 

498,656 

83,772 

218,361 

204,910 


148,984 
3,060,252 


124,637,000 
400,000 


9,568 
132,400,000 


43,731 

20.454 

15,504 

2,282 


776,000 


65,384,000 

14,827,500 

78,500 

3,350,500 

3,533.500 


152,129,650  264,076,667  ,2,016,152  |  418,222,460 


*  In  addition  to  these  2,144,000  were  deposited  for  rearing 
t  Besides  those  2,054.000  were  depoaitoa  for  rearing  in  the 


in  the  flah  ponds,  Washington,  D.  C. 
fish  ponds,  Washington,  1).  C. 


lu  addition  to  the  foregoing  there  were  furnished  for  distribution, 
but  lost  in  transit,  during  the  two  years: 

In  1889-90: 
6,731,000  shad  fry,  50,000  pike  perch  fry,  and  the  following  adults  and  yearling 
iish :  48  catfish,  810  carp,  20  bulfalo,  3,250  Atlantic  salmon,  100  landlocked 
salmon,  II  Loch  Leven  trout,  1,531  rainbow  trout,  133  Von  Behr  trout,  101 
brook  trout,  131  lake  trout,  921  yellow  perch,  560  white  bass,  988  black  bass, 
507  crappio,  1,241  rock  bass,  and  158  sunfish;  a  total  of  6,791,510. 

In  1890-91 : 
5,508,0(X)  shad  fry,  7,700,000  pike  perch  fry,  288,000  whitefish  fry,  61,569  lake 
trout  fry,  and  the  following  adults  and  yearling  fish :  6,944  carp,  5,386  gold- 
fish, 172  tench,  10,000  Atlantic  salmon,  300  Loch  Leven  trout,  6,702  rainbow 
trout,  400  Von  Behr  trout,  1,742  brook  trout,  6,694  lake  trout,  325  perch,  1,415 
black  bass,  1,440  crappie,  173  sunfish,  328  rock  bass;  a  total  of  13,599,590. 
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STATION  REPORTS. 
ScHOouic  Station,  Maine  (Charles  G.  Atkins,  Supbriktendbnt). 


This  station  was  coiidncted  jointly  by  the  United  States  and  Maine 
nnd  New  Hampshire.  Operations  were  begun  September  1,  lS8d,  and 
871  landlocked  salmon  were  caught  and  impounded.  Of  these,  557 
were  females,  from  which  1,215,4^6  eggs  were  obtained  by  November 
24.  The  losses  were  16^,005,  there  remaiuing  in  Febrnary,  1890, 
1,052,450  good  eggs,  of  which  the  State  of  Maine  received  48,000,  New 
Han)pshire  T3,000,  aud  the  United  States  9.tl,4.'iO.  Of  those  belong- 
ing to  the  United  St»t«ii,  035,000  were  distribnted  to  various  State  fish 
commissions  and  other  liatcheries,  ob  meutioued  in  the  <)etail8  of  dis- 
tribution (pages  75  to  Ot!).  One  shipment  of  20,000,  sent  to  Fort  Gaston 
Station,  California,  was  a  total  loss,  as  a  result  of  detention  while  en 
route,  the  losses  on  the  other  twenty  shijimeuts  amounting  to  bnt  4,1^46 
eggs.  The  290,450  eggs  retained  produced  214,000  fry,  wliich  were  able 
to  take  ftiod  at  the  time  of  their  release  in  local  waters,  in  June,  1890. 

Tableuf  tpaaitiiig  eptraliuwi  at  Srhuodie  fetation,  Maine,  lSS^9i). 
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The  weighing  and  measuring  of  825  mature  salmon  (312  males  and 
513  females)  gives  the  following: 


Average  weight  of  males  .pounds .  3. 08 

Average  weigh  t  of  females . .  do . . .  3. 91 

Weight  of  heaviest  male do...  6.00 

Weight  of  heaviest  female . . do. . .  0. 50 

Weight  of  lightest  male do ...  1. 91 

Weight  of  lightest  female . . .  do . . .  2. 00 


Average  length  of  males . .  inches .  21. 30 
Average  length  of  females . .  do . . .  20. 60 

Length  of  longest  male do. . .  26.  00 

Length  of  longest  female do . . .  24.  00 

Length  of  shortest  male do. . .  16. 00 

Length  of  shortest  female . . .  do . . .  17.  00 


At  the  close  of  the  fishing  season  in  November,  1889,  a  new  depar- 
ture was  made,  being  the  restrippingof  the  fish  prior  to  their  liberation 
from  the  inclosures.  Most  of  the  females  were  found  to  contain  eggs, 
the  aggregate  amounting  to  33  pounds,  or  about  75,000  in  number.  In 
development  these  eggs  proved  to  be  quite  as  good  as  those  taken  pre- 
viously. 

1890-91. 

Active  work  was  begun  October  29, 1890,  and  between  that  dat^  and 
November  18,  510  landlocked  salmon  were  cjiptured.  Of  this  number 
371  were  females,  which  yielded  778,796  eggs.  In  March,  1891,  there 
remained  649,906  go«jd  eggs,  of  which  163,(K)0  were  retained  for  hatch- 
ing and  liberation  in  local  waters,  and  29,000  turned  over  to  the  Maine 
fish  commissioners.  The  remainder,  456,900  eggs,  were  mainly  con- 
signed to  various  fish-hatcheries,  national,  State,  and  priviate,  enumer- 
ates! in  the  details  of  distribution;  the  eggs  reserved  were  hatched,  and 
in  June  the  fry  were  released  in  local  waters,  with  the  exception  of 
50,<K)0,  which  were  held  in  rearing  troughs  beyond  the  present  year. 
Two  thousand  of  the  fry  retained  were  derived  from  eggs  taken  at  the 
final  stripping  of  the  brood  salmon  prior  to  their  release  in  November, 
1890,  and  were  placed  a])art  for  pur[)oses  of  observation.  They  were 
discovercHl  to  suffer  a  less  mortality  during  June  than  the  others;  the 
death  rate  during  that  month  among  the  larger  number  being  15  to 
each  2,(KM>,  while  the  loss  of  these  2,000  fish  obtained  from  the  late  eggs 
was  but  3.  A  portion  of  the  eggs  which  produce<l  the  fry  under  con- 
sideration must  have  remained  in  the  paieut  fish  nearly  a  month 
subseipieut  to  the  dates  when  the  brood  fish  were  first  relieved  of  their 
spawn. 

(•KAH;  Brook  Station,  Maink  ((Juarlks  (J.  Atkins,  Si'pkkintkndknt). 

In  the  rei>ort  for  1889  refen^ice  was  made  t4>  the  intention  to  establish 
a  [)erinanent  station  at  this  point  and  to  purchase  the  proi>erty  then 
under  lease.  Congress  by  iM^t  approved  March  2,  1889,  having  appro- 
priated $11,0(K)  *'  for  the  luirehjvse  of  gnmnd,  construction  of  buildings 
and  i)onds,  and  purchase  of  equipment  of  fish-hatchery  and  rearing 
staticms  near  Craig  Brook,  Keeil  Pond,  and  Branch  Tond,  Maine;" 
and  the  agreement  of  the  owner  of  the  Craig  Bnnik  property  to  sell  the 
same  to  the  United  States  having  been  obtained,  the  Attorney-General 
was  requested  to  have  the  title  examined  and  the  proper  transfer  made. 
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Tliis  was  done,  and  tlie  site  became  vested  in  the  United  States  by 
deed  of  Tiiomas  Partridge,  dated  September  4, 1889. 

Active  operations  in  construction  were  immediately  commenced. 
During  the  year  ending  June  30, 1800,  the  principal  items  were,  a  one- 
story  building  24  feet  by  50  feet  for  the  roaring  of  live  food  (maggots) 
for  the  young  fish;  for  use  in  connection  therewith,  an  ice-house  11  feet 
by  13  feet;  a  storage-house  12  feet  by  20  feet;  a  cellar  20  feet  by  20 
feet  for  the  wintering  of  the  live  food;  two  small  buildings  15  feet  by 
31  feet,  and  15  feet  by  20  feet,  one  for  use  as  a  mess-house  for  the  em- 
ployes of  the  station  and  the  other  as  an  office  and  quarters  for  the 
station's  foreman;  a  shed  20  feet  by  50  feet,  with  cellar,  and  fitted  with 
hogshead  tanks  for  the  wintering  of  fish;  a  timber  dam  at  Craig  Pond, 
with  penstock  running  60  feet  into  the  pond,  permitting  the  water  to 
be  drawn  from  the  pond  at  a  depth  of  4  feet  below  the  surface;  a  stone 
dam  across  the  brook,  above  the  hatchery,  to  which  the  water  was  led 
by  an  8-inch  aqueduct  about  425  feet  long;  a  stand  of  100  outdoor 
rearing  troughs;  a  stone  foundation  for  superintendent's  dwelling;  a 
number  of  ponds,  grading,  etc. 

During  the  year  ending  June  30, 1891,  plans  and  specifications  were 
prepared  for  the  superstructure  of  the  superintendent's  dwelling  and 
office  and  a  stable,  and  a  call  for  proposals  for  the  construction  of  the 
same  was  duly  advertised  on  September  16,  1890,  but  no  response 
thereto  was  received  at  the  date  fixed  for  their  opening,  October  15. 
Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  season  readvertisement  was  deferred  till 
January  13,  1891.  In  answer  to  this  three  bids  were  received.  The 
lowest  bid  was  that  of  Carlton  McGown,  of  Ellsworth,  Me.,  at  $3,970 
for  the  dwelling  and  $995  for  the  stable.  In  view  of  the  limited  fiinds 
for  this  work  the  building  of  the  stable  was  deferred  and  contract  was 
made,  under  date  of  March  5,  1891,  for  the  dwelling  only.  The  plans 
called  for  a  neat  two-story  cottage  of  ten  rooms,  with  woodshed,  etc., 
in  the  rear.  Work  on  tte  same  was  promptly  begun.  The  farmhouse 
on  the  property  when  purchased  has  received  some  repairs  and  is  avail- 
able for  quarters  for  the  employes.  The  series  of  rearing  ponds  on  the 
slope  of  the  south  bank  of  the  brook,  commenced  in  the  fall  of  1890,  was 
completed.  They  are  about  15  feet  by  50  feet  in  size  and  nineteen  in 
number,  and  receive  their  water  supply  from  the  brook  through  a  pipe 
conduit.  A  road  from  the  station  to  the  town  road  was  constructed 
and  other  improvements  tending  to  the  development  of  the  station  were 
made. 

An  additional  appropriation  of  $14,000  was  made  for  these  special 
constructions  at  Craig  Brook  and  Green  Lake  by  the  act  approved  Au- 
gust 30, 1890. 

The  active  fish-cultural  work  of  the  station  during  the  period  covered 
by  this  report  follows. 
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1889-90. 

During  this  year  the  fish-cultural  work  embraced  the  propagation  of 
the  Atlantic  and  landlocked  salmons  and  the  brook  and  rainbow  trouts, 
the  Swiss  lake  trout,  the  saibling,  and  the  Loch  Leven  trout.  The 
adult  Atlantic  salmon,  purchased  jointly  by  the  United  States  and  the 
State  of  Maine  in  the  summer  of  1889,  410  in  number,  were  inclosed  at 
Dead  Brook,  and  in  the  following  October,  the  commencement  of  the 
spawning  season,  292  were  recovered.  Of  these,  186  were  females,  which 
produced  1,904,000  eggs.  In  February,  1890,  there  remained  1,733,675 
good  eggs,  which  were  divided  between  the  subscribers,  Maine  receiv- 
ing 600,000  and  the  United  States  1,137,159.  Of  these  latter,  890,000 
were  consigned  to  various  State  and  other  hatcheries,  and  247,159  re- 
tained for  hatching  and  subsequent  liberation  in  local  waters. 

Besides  the  Atlantic  salmon  eggs  produced  there  were  received  and 
developed  eggs  as  follows:  3,500  of  the  saibling  and  7,400  of  the  Swiss 
lake  trout,  presented  by  Herr  Max  von  dem  Borne,  of  Germany;  18,300 
of  the  Loch  Leven  trout,  transferred  from  the  Northville  Station,  Mich- 
igan, and  56,300  of  the  landlocked  salmon  from  the  Schoodic  Station, 
which  were  hatched  and  reared  for  the  stations  at  Green  Lake  and 
Craig  Brook.  To  accommodate  the  fry  anticipated  from  this  large  nui^i- 
ber  of  eggs  from  June  till  October,  1890, 100  new  troughs  were  built, 
increasing  their  total  to  163.  These  troughs  were  8  inches  deep,  12| 
inches  wide,  and  10  feet  long,  with  a  capacity  of  2,000  fry.  Only  11  of 
the  troughs  were  under  shelter,  but  those  in  the  open  air  were  provided 
with  double  lids,  which  form  a  peak  when  closed. 

The  incubation  of  the  eggs  was  without  event  until  the  yolk  stage 
was  reached.  May,  1890,  when  they  were  attacked  by  a  disease  hitherto 
unknown  here  and  by  which  30  i)er  cent  of  the  stock  was  destroyed  in 
sixty  days.  The  epidemic  first  appeared  among  the  Atlantic  salmon, 
but  ultimately  affected,  and  with  greater  fatality,  the  landlocked  sal- 
mon, saibling,  and  Swiss  lake  trout.  Prior  to  the  appearance  of  the 
disease  the  fry  had  been  counted  and  set  apart  in  lots  of  1,000  to  4,000, 
and  while  some  lots  were  wholly  destroyed,  others  were  but  partially, 
and  still  others  escaped  entirely. 

The  rearing  operations  were  successful.  Of  the  original  stock  of 
144,256  fish,  chiefly  of  the  previous  year's  hatching,  113,139  were  on 
hand  October  and  November,  1889,  when  most  of  them  were  liberated 
in  local  waters.    The  percentages  saved  are  shown  below : 


Kind. 


Ago  at  start. 


Atlantic  Milmon  . . . 

l>o 

Londlockeil  hjUhioc 

Do 

Kainbnw  trout 

Brook  trout 


Total 


Ono  year.. 
In  tho  cKg 
One  year.. 
In  tlio<'f(K 

...do 

...do 


Numlxir 

NuiiilM^r 

Per  cent 

at  Htart. 
1,520 

at  cloMo. 

Haved. 
80 

1.356 

100.9(i5 

91,856 

83 

80 

78 

97 

20, 191 

17.630 

68 

2,  WO 

947 

38 

4.000 

1,272 

32 

144,254} 

113, 13U 

78 

H,  Mi8. 113 a 
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The  heaviest  losses  having  occurred  among  the  species  derived  from 
eggs  received  from  a  distance,  viz,  the  rainbow  and  brook  trout,  it  is 
inferred  that  packing  and  transportation  were  factors  in  the  greater 
mortalities  shown,  especially  since  the  smallest  loss  occurred  among 
the  Atlantic  salmon,  which  were  produced  from  eggs  taken  at  the 
station. 

When  liberated,  the  Atlantic  salmon  were  deposited  in  neighboring 
brooks.  The  landlocked  salmon,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  hundred, 
were  taken  across  the  country  and  placed  in  Green  Lake.  Of  the  113,139 
reared  fish,  14,139  were  sjbill  further  retained  for  winter  feeding,  among 
them  some  of  each  kind  and  age.  These  were  placed  in  special  tanks, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  which  were  kept  in  the  open-air  troughs 
till  late  in  the  winter.    The  mortality  during  this  period  was  small. 

1890-91. 

The  collection  of  Atlantic  salmon  eggs  was  conducted  with  the  coop- 
eration of  the  States  of  Maine  and  Massachusetts.  It  having  been  de- 
termined to  devote  more  attention  to  the  rearing  feature,  it  was  decided 
to  reduce  the  egg-collecting  to  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  capacity 
of  the  station,  but  a  smaller  number  of  eggs  was  obtained  than  was 
desired,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  adult  salmon,  only  133  being  secui^ed. 
At  the  spawning  time,  October  1890,  77  of  these  remained  alive  in  the 
inclosures,  of  which  52  were  females,  yielding  553,400  eggs.  The  good 
eggs  remaining  in  January  were  divided,  Maine  receiving  264,000, 
Massachusetts  133,000,  and  the  United  States  134,218.  The  share  of 
the  United  States  was  increased  by  the  Maine  commissioners,  who  con- 
tributed 183,000  for  purposes  of  hatching  and  rearing. 

In  addition  to  the  salmon  eggs,  there  were  also  produced  23,146  of 
the  brook  trout  from  fish  artificially  reared.  These  and  other  eggs  re- 
ceived at  the  station  are  noted  in  the  list  below : 


Atlantic  nalmon 

Landlocked  salmon . 

Brook  trout 

Loch  Levon  trout . . 

Von  Behr  trout 

Scottish  sea  trout . . . 


Total. 


Sourco. 


Produced  at  station 

Grand  Lake  Stream  Station. 

Produced  at  Rtation 

North ville  Station 

Germany 

Scotland ^... 


Original 
namber 
of  eggs. 

ITamber 
hatched. 

317, 218 
21,906 
23, 14G 
16,583 
16, 119 
12,  374 

316,308 
21,824 
14, 524 
16, 457 
13,824 
9,367 

406,346 

392,304 

Both  the  Von  Belir  and  Loch  Leven  trout  eggs  arrived  in  poor  con- 
dition, having  already  commenced  hatching,  and  gave  practically  no 
results.  All  other  eggs  were  good,  and  the  epidemic  usually  incident 
to  the  months  of  May  and  June  of  former  years  did  not  occur.  About 
150,000  fish  of  the  hatching  of  1890  were  cared  for  in  rearing  troughs 
till  the  present  fiscal  year,  all  being  liberated  in  October,  1890,  except 
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14,736  Atlantic  salmon,  490  landlocked  salmon,  31  saibling,  490  Swiss 
lake  trout,  and  490  Locli  Leven  trout,  whicli  were  further  held  for 
observation  during  the  wint<3r  months.  Their  history  while  subjected 
to  rearing  methods,  from  June  to  October,  1890,  is  shown  below: 


Atlantic  salmon 

Landlocked  salmon. 

Saibling. 

Swiss  lake  trout 

Loch  Leven  trout . . 


Total 330,867 


Stock 
July  1. 

247, 159 

56, 363 

2,6:{5 

6.821 

17,889 

1 

Stock 
October  1. 

Per  cent 
saved. 

124,267 

7,849 

41 

3,916 

11,797 

50 
14 
2 
57 
66 

330,867 

147, 870 

45 

In  addition,  there  were  brought  over  from  the  last  fiscal  year  1,471 
fish,  1  and  2  years  old,  which  are  included  in  the  following  statement: 


Kind  of  flMh. 

Original 
ntmibor. 

1 

Locally  dis-'    Trans- 

tribnted.       ferred. 

1 

1 

Reserved 
and  on 

hand  July 
1, 1891. 

Atlantic  salmon  of  1888 

73 

713 

124,267 

316,308 

78 

180 

7,849 

21,824 

180 

240 

14, 524 

41 

3,910 

11, 797 

16,  457 

1 

66 

1889 

675 
103, 226 

1890 

20,^ 

100 

289,249 

68 

126 

429 

12,166 

176 

218 

1,381 

19 

179 

480 

10, 862 

1,085 

97 

1891 

Landlocked  salmon  of  1888 

1889 

1890 

1801 

Rainbow  trout  of  1889 

~ 

7,397 

10 
5,289 

Brook  trout  of  1889 

1891 

4.251 
10 

Saiblin «  of  1890 

Swis8  lake  trout  of  1890 

3,580 
11, 297 

Loch  Leven  trout  of  1890 

10 

1891 

Von  Behr  trout  of  1891 

13, 824 

Scottish  sea  trout  of  1891 

9,367 

Total 

541, 645 

125, 780 

29,869 

316, 701 

1 

In  July,  1890,  the  water  temperature  rose  to  a  maximum  of  72^  F.  in 
rearing  troughs  fed  from  Craig  iBrook.  In  conduits  supplied  in  part  by 
spring  water  the  temperature  was  09^,  and  after  passing  through  four 
rearing  trouglis  in  succession  it  wa«  72^.  in  August  the  wat^r  in  the 
hatchery  was  68^  to  76^;  in  open-air  troughs,  59^  to  75^;  and  in  the 
ponds  58°  to  74^°.  Experimental  lots  of  salmon  fry  were  kept  in  two 
neighboring  streams,  and  in  one  of  them,  at  East  Orland  Bridge,  the 
water  rose  August  4  to  82°  without  injuring  them.  The  September 
temi>erature  was  69°  to  53°;  October,  03^  to  46°;  November,  as  low  as 
370,  from  24th  to  29th;  January,  32 Jo  to  36^,  with  nearly  all  the  fish 
remaining  in  the  open-air  troughs;  February,  32Jo  to  36^,  with  weather 
comparatively  mild  and  the  ice  on  Alamoosook  Lake  29^  inches  thick. 
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GuEKN  Lakk  Station,  Maine  (C.  G.  Atkins  and  H.  H.  Buck,  Supekintkndknts). 

By  act  approved  March  3,  1889,  to  which  reference  has  been  made 
under  Oraig  Brook  Station,  Congress  directed  the  establishment  of  a 
fish-hatchery  near  Reed  Pond  or  Branch  Pond,  Maine.  On  August  22, 
1889,  Mr.  Charles  G.  Atkins,  superintendent  of  Craig  Brook  Station, 
was  instructed  to  proceed  to  the  localities  mentioned,  with  a  view  to 
their  examination  and  the  submitting  of  a  report,  with  recommenda- 
tions as  to  the  site  desirable  to  be  acquired.  Reed  Pond,  or  Green 
Lake,  was  rei)orted  as  being  the  best  location,  and  OJie  to  which  land- 
locked salmon  are  native.  The  stream  in  which  they  spawn  (Great 
Brook)  is  one  of  the  finest  in  that  region.  Branch  Pond  failed  to  fur- 
nish the  necessary  requirements  for  fish-cultural  work,  and  its  further 
consideration  was  waived.  Mr.  Atkins  recommended,  therefore,  that  the 
location  of  the  permanent  station  be  in  the  vicinity  of  Green  Lake, 
calling  attention  to  sites  at  Great  Brook,  the  spawning-ground  of  the 
landlocked  salmon,  about  the  center  of  the  lake,  and  at  Mann  Brook, 
near  the  station  on  the  Maine  Central  Railroad,  at  its  extreme  north- 
western end. 

After  due  consideration  of  the  recommendations,  the  Commissioner 
determined  upon  the  site  at  Great  Brook,  and  on  December  G  directed 
that  negotiations  be  opened  for  the  purchase  of  the  necessary  land  and 
water  privileges.  The  site  selected  takes  in  the  whole  of  the  stream  of 
Great  Brook  on  both  sides,  running  from  Rocky  Pond  to  Green  Lake, 
securing  the  outlet  to  Rocky  Pond,  with  all  privileges  of  damming,  etc., 
and  embracing  a  territory  of  about  820  acres.  Definite  proposal  to  sell 
was  received  on  April  25,  1890,  and  on  the  20th  of  the  following  month 
the  papers  were  referred  to  the  Attorney-General,  with  the  request 
that  the  title  to  the  property  be  examined  and  arrangements  made  for 
the  transfer  of  the  same  to  the  United  States^  In  accordance  with 
agreement  with  the  owners,  a  survey  of  the  property  for  the  determina- 
tion and  establishment  of  its  bounds  ^as  made  in  August,  1890.  The 
examination  of  the  title  was  completed  in  May,  1891,  and  the  purchase 
money  passed.  Plans  and  specifications  were  prepared  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  dwelling  house,  stable,  and  box  fiume  to  bring  the 
necessary  supply  of  water  from  Rocky  Pond  to  the  hatchery.  Adver- 
tisements calling  for  proposals,  to  be  opened  on  May  21, 1891,  were 
published,  commencing  April  2.'5.  Thu  lowest  bids  received  were  those 
from  Mr.  Carlton  McGown,  for  the  construction  of  the  flume,  at  97| 
cents  per  running  foot,  and  from  Mr.  Austin  M.  Fost^er,  for  the  hatch- 
ery, dwelling  house,  stable,  etc.,  both  of  tl\jBse  gentlemen  doing  busi- 
ness in  Ellsworth,  Me.  ,  Mr.  McGo>vn,  however,  owing  to  ill  health, 
declined  to  execute  the  contract  for  the  flume,  and  one  wiis  en  tiered 
into  with  Mr.  Foster,  at  the  rate  given  in  the  bid  of  Mr.  McGown,  who 
made  good  to  Mr.  Foster  the  diflference  between  their  bids.  On  account 
of  this  declination  to  execute  the  contract  soi4e  delay  was  caused,  bat 
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on  the  2()th  of  June  it  was  duly  signed  by  Mr.  Foster.  For  the  hatch- 
ery tlic  price  was  $4,174.80;  for  the  dwelling  house,  $.VK)7;  and  for 
the  stable  and  tooMiouse,  $1,317,  contract  for  whi<'h  was  miv<le«Iane  13, 
1891.  The  flume,  which  will  have  a  length  of  nearly  7,050  feet,  will 
aggregat^i  a  cost  of  al>out  $(5,800. 

Ife9-1K). 

Pending  the  acquirement  of  a  sit4»,  it  was  decided  to  begin  lish-cultural 
operations  at  Green  Lake  in  the  fall  of  1880.  A  camp  was  established 
on  the  lower  ])art  of  Great  Brook  for  the  collec^tion  of  eggs,  arrange- 
ments being  made  by  erecting  barriers  to  prevent  the  further  ascent 
of  the  saluKU)  and  an  inclosure  for  their  retention  till  ready  to  spawn. 
For  the  development  of  the  eggs  secured  a  cheap  structure  containing 
the  necessary  trough  space  was  put  at  Mann  Br(M)k. 

Operations  in  spawn-taking  were  begun  November  4,  and  in  eleven 
days  294,700  eggs  were  produced  from  75  females,  the  cati'h  of  males 
being  50.  The  eggs  developed  slowly,  the  wat^^r  being  very  cold.  On 
April  8, 1890, 10,000  eggs  were  forwarded  to  Cold  Si)ring  Harbor,  N.  Y., 
and  from  those  remaining  there  were  produced  150,000  fry,  which 
were  liberated  in  Green  Lake,  in  June.  In  October,  1889,  a  consign- 
ment of  landlocked  salmon  and  rainbow  trout,  which  had  been  held  at 
Craig  Brook  Station  till  7  months  old,  was  re<;eived  and  liberated 
in  Green  Lake  and  tributaries. 

Upon  weighing  and  measuring  the  Green  Lake  salmon  it  was  found 
that  they  were  twice  the  size  of  those  of  Graml  Lake  Stream,  69  full- 
roed  females  averaging  7.S  pounds  in  weight  and  25.5  inches  in  length; 
the  average  weight  of  50  males  being  5.01  pounds,  and  their  length 
22.3  inches.  One  female  weighed  11  pounds  9  ounces  and  measui-ed  30 
inches;  another,  11  pounds  (>  ounces  in  weight,  was  30J  inches  long; 
one  male  reached  13  pounds  8  ounces  in  weight  and  was  31  in(*hes  long. 

1890-91. 

The  production  of  landlocked  salmon  eggs  between  October  31  and 
November  21, 1890,  was  185,000.  The  fry  from  these,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  3,000  released  June  10, 1891,  on  ac<5ount  of  fungus,  were  kept  in 
rearing  troughs  beyond  the  termination  of  the  present  fiscal  year.  The 
adult  fish  captured,  40  females  and  21  males,  were  again  found  to  be  of 
large  size,  the  former  averaging  7  pounds  in  weight  and  25.2  inches  in 
length,  and  the  latter  0  pounds  9  ounces  in  weight  and  25.1  inches  in 
length,  while  3  females  and  4  males  were  in  excess  of  10p<mnds  weight 
each.  At  the  close  of  spawn  taking,  in  November,  the  barriers  were 
removed  and  these  brood  fish  set  free  in  the  lake.  Another  consign- 
ment of  reared  fish,  7  months  old,  consisting  of  Swiss  lake  trout,  land- 
locked salmon,  and  Loch  Leven  trout,  was  received  in  October,  1890, 
from  Craig  Brook  Station  and  plac^ed  in  Green  Lake  and  its  tribu- 
tai'ies. 
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The  station  remained  under  the  superintendency  of  Mr.  Atkins  till 
January,  1891,  when,  the  other  work  intrusted  to  his  charge  requiring 
more  of  his  time,  it  was  placed  under  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Buck. 

Gloucester,  Mass.,  Station   (A.  C.  Adams,  commanding   schooner  Grampus, 

IN  CHARGE). 

1889-90. 

In  the  conduct  of  operations  at  this  station  the  work  of  collecting 
eggs  devolved  upon  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  schooner  Orampus  and 
covered  the  period  from  September,  1889,  to  May,  1890.  The  fishing- 
grounds  were  visited  by  the  OramptMj  and  the  brood  fish  obtained  by 
hand  lines  and  lieldiu  the  ship's  well,  being  afterwards  transferred  to 
live-cars  at  the  station.  The  supply  of  eggs  from  this  source  being  in- 
adequate, owing  to  the  limited  catch,  hand-line  fishing  was  discontinued 
and  arrangements  were  made  to  secure  the  eggs  from  the  vessels  of  net 
fishermen,  the  Grampus  each  morning  visiting  the  fishing-grounds 
situated  8  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Eastern  Point  Light,  where  the  greater 
part  of  the  crew  were  distributed  among  the  fishing  vessels  for  spawn- 
taking,  due  compensation  being  made  the  fishermen  for  eggs  and  ac- 
commodations. Between  October  18  and  January  3,  42  such  trips 
were  made  with  the  Orampus.  By  January  1  it  was  found  desirable  to 
utilize  a  larger  proportion  of  the  Oramptis  crew  as  spawn-takers,  and 
after  that  date  the  vessel  anchored  near  the  station  and  each  morning 
the  spawn-takers  were  put  aboard  the  fishing  vessels  as  they  were 
about  to  sail  out  of  the  harbor. 

Pollock. — Eggs  were  first  taken  October  18, 1889.  By  December  20 
181  ripe  fish  had  been  handled,  from  which  40,166,300  eggs  were  ob- 
tained, and  fry  produced  to  the  number  of  14,899,000. 

Cod. — ^The  collection  of  cod  eggs  extended  from  October  23, 1889,  to 
May  5,  1890,  during  which  time  14,957,000  fry  were  produced  from 
47,556,000  eggs,  derived  from  242  fish.  The  period  of  greatest  success 
in  hatching  was  during  the  month  of  January,  when  60  per  cent  of  fry 
were  produced  from  all  eggs  taken.  During  a  short  i>eriod  in  February 
the  projK)rtion  of  spawning  fish  was  greatest.  Eggs  were  transferred  to 
Woods  Holl  Station,  February  2  to  9,  to  the  number  of  3,198,700,  and  on 
April  4  a  further  consignment  of  687,400  to  the  same  place  was  made. 

Haddock. — Spawning  fish  were  obtained  from  February  13  to  May  7, 
240  females  producing  30,322,000  eggs,  from  which  5,192,000  fry  were 
hatched.  In  the  manix)ulation  of  all  of  these  species  difficulty  was 
experienced  from  sediment,  which  caused  many  eggs  to  sink,  more 
especially  of  the  cod  and  pollock.  After  the  cessation  of  storms  many 
eggs  which  had  sunk  were  cleaned  and  restored  to  the  surface  by  means 
of  increased  circulation  of  water.  Great  interest  in  this  work  was 
manifested  by  the  fishermen,  who  extended  many  courtesies  to  the 
Oommission's  spawn-takers. 

On  May  15  the  hatchery  was  closed. 
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1890-91. 

The  egg-collectious  were  again  made  by  the  officers  and  orew  of  the 
schooner  Grampus.  From  December  9,  1890,  to  January  20,  1891, 
the  second  mate  and  three  seamen  wwe  stationed  at  Kittery  Point, 
Maine,  to  collect  eggs  from  Ipswich  Bay  and  forward  them  by  rail  to 
Gloucester.  The  remainder  of  the  spawn-takers  were  engaged  collect 
ing  from  the  nets  of  fishermen  from  Gloucester. 

Pollock. — Eggs  were  first  taken  October  31,  1890,  and  in  the  twenty 
nine  days  following    38,054,700  were  delivered    for  hatcliing.    The 
spawning  fish  were  principally  taken  in  nets  near  Baker  Island,  a  few 
being  taken  on  hand  lines  to  the  southward  of  Thatcher  Island. 

JIdddocJc. — But  few  haddock  eggs  were  obtained  prior  to  the  close  of 
the  station,  Ax)ril  l,the  appearanceof  the  schools  of  fish  on  the  grounds 
being  later  than  usual.  On  April  5  schools  of  haddock  in  fine  condi- 
tion made  their  appearance  and  remained  accessible,  along  with  a 
smaller  proportion  of  cod,  till  after  June  1.  The  i>roduction  of  eggs 
was  1,154,100,  which  were  obtained  off  Thatcher  Island  and  Gloucester, 
the  adult  fish  being  associated  with  codfish,  though  often  found  5  to 
10  miles  farther  offshore. 

Cod. — Beginning  November  26, 1890,  eggs  were  obtained  to  the  num- 
ber of  110,112,300.  Early  in  December  two  trips  were  made  with  the 
Grampus  to  Ipswich  Bay,  resulting  in  the  collection  of  nearly  10,000,000 
eggs.  After  this  time  such  large  quantities  were  secured  from  the  two 
sonrces  that  the  hatchery  was  twice  overrun,  the  receipts  December  1 
to  15  being  nearly  19,000,000,  while  from  January  6  to  21  the  numbers 
brought  in  ran  from  1,000,000  to  10,000,000  per  day.  About  16,000,000 
were  received  overland  from  Kittery  Point,  Maine,  a  journey  of  five 
hours  bv  railroad. 

More  than  43,000,000  cod  eggs  were  sent  to  the  Woods  HoU  Station 
during  the  season,  but  they  produced  only  150,200  fry.  Nearly 
15,000,000  eggs  gathered  at  Ipswich  Bay,  and  shipped  from  Kittery 
Point,  Maine,  to  Gloucester,  an  equal  journey  by  rail,  developed  at  the 
Gloucester  Station  over  20  per  cent  of  fry.  About  30,000,000  eggs  col- 
lected at  Gloucester  and  hatched  there,  and  hence  not  subjected  to 
transportation  by  railroad,  produced  25.5  i)er  cent  of  fry.  Of  the  eggs 
shipped  to  Woods  Holl,  over  11,000,000  were  from  Ipswich  Bay  and 
were  reshipped  from  Gloucester.  The  Cape  Ann  eggs  sent  to  Woods 
Holl  were  but  15  minutes  longer  on  the  road  than  were  the  Ipswich 
Bay  eggs  shipped  to  Gloucester.  When  the  seavson  was  far  advanced, 
February  20,  1891,  at  the  suggestion  of  W.  P.  Sauerhoflf,  fish-culturist, 
an  experimental  shix)ment  of  a  half  million  cod  eggs  was  made  from 
Kittery  Point  to  Gloucester  in  two  air-tight  fruit  jars,  of  2^  quarts 
capacity  each,  which  resulted  in  the  hatching  of  71  per  cent,  the  fry 
being  healthy.  The  jars  were  filled  \\ith  sea  water  and  packed  in  snow, 
thereby  lowering  the  temperature  two  or  three  degrees,  or  to  3^^  "^  • 
These  eggs  were  not  dissimilar  to  those  pT^vv.o\\s\':j  tet^«c^^^  \x»\a. 
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Kittery  Point.  After  storms  the  turbid  water  caused  the  siuking  of 
many  eggs,  which  were  discharged  overboard;  but  upon  testing  a  lot  of 
e^gs  which  were  too  heavy  to  float  at  the  time  of  their  receipt,  it  was 
found  that  with  care  they  hatched  with  good  results.  The  question 
of  iini)rognation  was  usually  determined  by  the  use  of  the  microscope 
when  the  eggs  were  first  receive<l. 

The  surface  temperature  on  the  collecting  grounds,  about  45°  F.  at 
the  commencement  of  the  season,  gradually  fell  to  33^  by  December  25, 
from  which  time  till  March  it  ranged  from  34°  to  37°. 

During  the  whole  ])eriod  of  operations  copepods  were  abundant  in 
the  watiM*  used  i'ov  developing  the  eggs  and  were  (considered  injurious, 

I>elow  is  a  Condensed  staU^nent  of  oi)erations : 


Kiiiil. 


i>«l 

HsuUliM-k 
PoUuik . . 


Total 


Pcri<Ml  uf  o]>era- 
tioDM. 


No.  of 

ft^iiiiileH 

HpawiuMl, 


Xov.2«-Mar.  18  , 
.Tail.  29- Mar.  0  I 
Oct.  3l-Doc.     2 


151 


395 


No.  of  «g^« 
lHk(>ii. 


110,112,300 

1.154,100 

38, 540. 200 


140.8]1.GU<) 


No.  of  fry 
rcle-OMMl  III 

IlM'al  WUttTH. 


18,9CH.  1(N( 

78,600 

14. 827,  im 

J3. 874,  GO) 


No.  of  Off^fH 

aliipptMl  to 

Wo(nIh  lloli 

St4it.ioii. 


N«».  of  ogi^TH 

put 
ovorlmanl. 


43, 514, 300 

1, 785.  200 
85,  UK) 

43,  rii4,  3IM) 

J,870,:M)0 

Woods  IIoll  Station,  Massachusktts  (Joux  Maxwell,  SurKRiNTENDKNT). 

18S9-90. 

Tlie  fish-cultural  work  of  this  stiition  covers  a  period  of  eight  montlis, 
and  was  conducted  chiefly  by  the  resident  employes  of  tlie  station.  In 
the  propagation  of*cod  the  force  was  increased  by  the  ivssignment  of 
Mr.  Richard  Dana,  who  was  placed  in  charge,  the  period  of  active  work 
being  from  October  14,  1889,  Jo  April  4,  1890. 

Cod. — As  a  source  of  egg  8U])ply,  3,403  ailult  (jodllsh  were  obtained 
from  fishermen  October  22  to  November  19,  1889,  and  placed  in  live- 
cars  and  in  one  of  the  titlal  basins.  Here,  under  as  natural  (!onditions 
as  practicable,  the  brood  fish  were  held  to  await  maturity,  when  they 
were  stripjied  of  their  eggs  every  two  or  thrive  days  until  the  sui)i)ly 
was  exhausted.  Many  of  the  adult  fish  died  immediately  after  being 
placed  in  the  inclosures,  the  temperature  being  then  55^  F.,  and  some 
died  ench  day  until  the  water  temperatun*  fell  to  4Co.  A  great  many 
became  blind,  and  it  was  supposed  to  be  caused  by  the  glare  of  the 
sunlight,  the  water  being  shallow. 

In  the  two  months  following  91  fish  yielded  8,545,700  eggs,  and  from 
tliese  there  were  hatched  and  liberated  in  L)cal  waters,  when  from  three 
to  six  days  old,  5,801,100  fry.  At  the  termination  of  the  spawning 
season  there  were  remaining  on  hand  1,000  of  the  brood  fish,  which  were 
retaincil  in  one  of  the  tidal  basins  to  determine  their  value  as  sj^awn- 
pifKlucers  the  succeeiling  fall.  On  February  11,  1890,  2,374,200  eggs 
received  from  Gloucester  Station  were  put  in  process  of  hatching,  with 
the  result  of  584,700  fry,  antl  a  S'.»cond  consignment,  April  14,  of  621,500 
i,  from  the  same  source,  i>roduced  416,300  fry. 
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Haddock, — A.  consignment  of  1,13S,20()  liaddock  eggs  fnnu  (llonces- 
ter,  Mass.,  April  14,  prodnced  528,000  fry. 

Flatfish. — The  eggrs  of  the  Hatfish  were  secure<l  after  Fel)rnary  3, 
1890,  87  ripe  females  being  taken  in  fyke  nets  in  the  harbor  n<^ar  the 
station.  Tlie  yield  of  eggs  was  5,841,100,  and  the  fry  pro<l  need  and 
liberated  iii  local  waters,  4,080,700.  Th<^  adnlt  fish  were  obtainable  in 
abnndance,  except  when  driven  ink)  deeper  water  by  C4)hl  weathcT. 

LohHterH, — Brood  lobsters  were  colh^ct(*d  from  the  pots  ol*  local  fisher- 
men, November  to  May,  and  pla<*ed  in  inclosnn»s  t^  await  matnrity, 
some,  however,  being  marked  and  released  after  their  eggs  had  been 
stripped,  in  order  to  determine,  if  inissible,  the  frequency  of  spawning 
nnder  natnral  conditions.  The  eggs  were  taken  snbsecjnent  to  April 
1(5  from  7:^3  sulnlts,  the  yield  IxMiig  8,317,000  and  the  prodnction  of  fry 
4,511,100,  or  54  |>er  <'ent.  The  fry  were  release<l  in  local^  waters  when 
2  to  4  days  old,  except  a  few  which  were  experimentally  held  in  the  jars 
six  weeks  and  afterwards  transferred  to  the  aquaria.  The  hatching 
was  cimducted  in  the  Chester  tidal  jar,  the  improved  McDonald  tidal 
box,  and  in  the  universal  hatching  jar.  Eggs  taken  April  22  (water 
temi>erature  45^)  hatched  June  4  (water  temperature  50^),  a  i>eriod  of 
42  days.  A  lot  of  Qg^^  brought  in  by  a  local  fisherman  and  thought  to 
be  on  the  eve  of  hatching,  remained  in  process  of  ijevelopment  09  days. 
When  they  were  received  the  embryos  were  well  develoi)ed  and  the 
water  temperature  30^,  but  no  further  growth  wa,s  observed  till  the 
temperature  rose  to  54^,  May  18,  when  the  eggs  hatched. 

For  C4)usignment  to  (ialveston  Harbor,  Tex:is,  745  healthy  lobsters, 
7  to  10  inches  long,  were  collected  and  piwked  in  sea  moss  in  105  wooden 
crates,  prepared  at  the  station.  Among  them  were  385  females,  of 
wlii<*h  37  bore  imi)regnated  eggs,  estimated  at  250,000  in  nuudier.  The 
adult  lobsters  all  died  before  rea<*,hing  their  destinati<ui,  but  the  eggs 
were  planted  on  the  (lulf  side  of  (lalveston  Harbor  breakwater,  about 
4  miles  from  the  shore. 

Other  fish, — After  May  23,  sea  bass,  ma<»,kerel,  sciueteague,  tautog,  and 
Rcup  eggs  were  successfully  handle<l  to  the  extent  of  several  millions, 
all  of  them  being  of  the  floating  character  and  collected  from  thei>ound 
nets  of  local  fishermen. 

The  foUowing  table  exhibits  the  fi.sh-cultural  work  of  the  station 
during  the  year : 


Kind. 


C<hI 

l>o 

D«> 

Hafldoi^k  . . . 
FluUlMli.... 

I/obster 

Scup 

S<^  hattA 

Mackerel . . . 
Sqtieteajpje. 
Tautog 


Spawning 
l>eri(Ml. 


Nov.  18-Jan.l8. 


X(».  of  «»ggH 
taken. 


Feb.  2-11 


Feb. 3-Apr. 24  ..I 
Apr.  lf»~1  line  13.' 

JuiieI4-2ti I 

Muv2:ulmn'2»., 

June  2 -11 i 

JnneO i 

May  21^1  nun  24.1 


8,  54'», 

*621, 

♦3.201, 

*i,:w8. 

5, 848. 
8,317. 

443. 
4.271. 
2, 91.'». 

237. 

807, 


700 
r>88 
400 
200 
100 
000 
iH)0 
20') 
000 

mo 

000 


\ 


No.  of  frv 
jirodnt'eil. 


5.  801. 100 
410.  300 
54K.  7(H) 
ri28. 100 

4. 080.  700 

4,511.  HW 
3iMi.:{00 

3, 89:{.  700 
688.700 
227,<J00 


A  verage 
No.  hoiint 
h;iU'liing. 


351 


TtMuiM-ra- 
tnre. 


47^  to  35^ 


3' 


390 


*  From  Gloacesler  StAtion. 
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Exi)eriments  were  made  by  Mr.  Vinal  N.  Edwards  for  the  purpose 
of  detennining  the  times  of  spawning  of  different  fishes,  and  the  period 
of  incubation  and  cliaracter  of  their  eggs,  etc.,  the  results  of  which  aie 
shown  in  the  folio  wins:  table : 


Dat4>. 


Kiuil  offishi 


Flatfish. 


Wb*^n 

wt*re 
taken. 


Apr.  12 


4<8)>ottpO(l  flounder. ..    May  12 

Srii«1  (lab do 

Tautoff Mj»y  21 

Sea  boss ;  June    4 

Sqnet«afru6 June    6 

Mackerel ?. 

Squid 

dinner 

Toadrtsh 

Scnp 

Lamprej'  eel 

Skate  

Co<\fi8h 

IkiDito , 

Lobster 


do 
May  13 

May  22 
May  28 
Julie  14 
June  2 
Juno  23 


When 

were 
batched. 


Apr.  29 

May  20 

...do 

May  20 
Jane  9 
June  8 
Juno  9 
Juno  10 
May  27 
June  28 
June  18 
June  17 
Sept.  27 


No.  of 
daya 
hatch- 
ing. 


17 

8 
8 
5 
5 
2 
3 

2G 
5 

31 
4 

15 

1)6 


Kgg»- 


Number 
handled. 


192,000 

50,000 

100,000 

221,000 

412, 000 

297.000 

159.  000 

3,000 

100.000 

200 

158,000 

300 

1 


t'halractef. 


Adhesive, 
sinking. 

Floating.. 

do 

do 

do  •  — 

....do 

do 

Sinking... 

Floating.. 

Sinking... 

Floating.. 

Sinking. . . 
do 

Floating.. 
....do..:.. 

Sinking... 


*  Hatched  in  froHh  water. 


Number 

to  linear 

inch. 


22 


26 
24 
26 
26 

28 
24 


26 

5 

26 


18 
20 
15 


Temper- 
ature 
when 
eggs 
were 

taken. 


o 
38 


Ten.] 
ntui 
wlun 
ejrgM 
Were 

hatched. 


51 
61 
56 
59 
GO 
60 
51 
56 
56 
61 
*70 
64 


o 
46 

56 
56 
56 
60 
60 
00 
61 
56 
G5 
63 
70 
66 


The  mean  of  the  sajt- water  temperatures  and  densities  during  the 
perioil  of  egg  development  is  given  by  months  below : 


Month. 


December 
January . 
February 
Marc^h  — 
April .... 

May 

June 


Temper- 
ature. 

Density. 
1.0255 

43.1 

39.3 

1.0256 

36.4 

1.0255 

36.1 

1.0255 

43.3 

1.0255 

5:1.4 

1.0255 

62 

1.0255 

Collections  of  specimens  of  marine  plants  and  animals  were  made 
throughout  the  cooler  months  and  forwarded  by  express  to  the  aquaria 
at  Central  Station,  Washington,  D.  C,  one  consignment  transferred  by 
the  steamer  Finh  Hawk  comprising  600  fishes,  crustaceans,  etc.,  repre- 
senting forty  species. 

1890-91. 

Mr.  Alexander  Jones  was  in  immediate  charge  of  hatching  the  cod 
and  tiatfish,  but  being  temporarily  detached  before  the  lobster  season 
opened,  the  manipulation  of  that  species  was  directed  by  the  sujierin- 
tendent. 

Cod. — ^Through  the  agency  of  Mr.  I.  Spindel,  3,000  selected  brood  cod 
were  procured,  principally  from  Nantucket  Shoals,  and,  as  in  previous 
years,  held  in  inclosures  till  the  spawning  season.  They  suffered  less 
mortality  than  those  impounded  the  preceding  season,  but  on  January 
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8, 1891,  300  died  from  the  eifeets  of  slilsii  ice,  which  formed  inside  the 
live-cars  from  snow  that  fell  between  the  wooden  slats.  Besides  having 
their  gills  choked  up,  many  were  found  to  contain  in  their  stomachs 
lumps  of  ice  as  large  as  walnuts.  Less  blindness  occurred,  probably 
on  account  of  greater  care  in  handling  the  fish  at  the  time  of  their  cap- 
ture, a  feature  being  the  avoidance  of  the  usual  custom  of  thrusting  a 
finger  into  the  eye  socket  of  the  fish  when  removing  the  hook. 

Of  the  brood  fish  only  587  yielded  eggs,  these  being  67,399,000  in 
number  and  producing  36,266,100  fry.  Eggs  were  stripped  ab<iut  every 
other  day,  from  November  17  to  February  7. 

Consignments  of  eggs,  by  rail,  were  received  from  Gloucester  Station 
to  the  number  of  43,168,500,  from  December  16  to  January  19,  but  of 
these  only  16,332,000  were  thought  to  be  good  twelve  hours  subsequent 
to  arrival,  and  their  total  production  was  but  150,000  fry. 

Observations  during  hatching  this  year  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
those  eggs  which  sink  within  five  or  six  days  after  being  taken  are 
defective  in  their  fertilization.  The  results  of  attempts  made  at  im- 
pregnation by  the  dry  method,  though  not  conclusive,  were  unsatis- 
factory. The  eggs  that  sunk  were  transferred  from  jars  to  boxes,  and 
"vice  versay  and  close  attention  given  them.  Those  placed  in  jars  would 
in  a  short  time  become  milky  and  glutinous  and  so  foul  that  cleansing  by 
washing  was  impracticable;  while  those  in  boxes,  without  turning  milky, 
would  adhere  together  and  to  the  hatching  vessels,  finally  perishing. 

The  profuse  abundance  of  copepods  in  the  hatching  vessels  through- 
out the  season  was  thought  to  be  injurious  to  the  eggs  and  fry,  since 
they  were  seen  densely  congregated  about  dead  eggs  and  the  weaker 
fry,  and  were  in  constant  friction  with  the  live  eggs  and  fry  in  their 
crowded  condition.  Attempts  to  exclude  them  by  means  of  cheese- 
cloth strainers  were  ineffectual,  owing  to  their  minuteness.  Another 
unfavorable  element  was  the  employment  of  hatching  boxes  which  had 
been  used  during  the  summer  preceding  for  the  live  storage  of  medusee 
and  other  low  forms  of  animal  life  which  exude  slime  and  poisonous 
substances.  It  was  found  that  eggs  kept  in  the  boxes  which  had  been 
used  for  this  pur^wse  were  invariably  attended  with  a  high  death  rate, 
but  if  early  removed  to  other  vessels  they  immediately  recovered.  Vig- 
orous efforts  to  cleanse  the  infected  boxes  failed. 

Hatching  was  one  to  three  days  earlier  in  the  tidal  boxes  than  in  the 
inverted  tidal  jars,  owing,  presumably,  to  the  greater  circulation  and 
light  afforded  the  eggs.  The  fry  produced  were  liberated  in  neighbor- 
ing waters  when  they  were  12  to  48  hours  old. 

Flatfish. — Adult  flatfish  to  the  number  of  71  were  taken  with  a  fyke 
net  in  Woods  Holl  Harbor  and  yielded  4,689,700  eggs,  which  produced 
3,350,800  fry.  The  spawning  period  of  the  flatfish  was  between  Feb- 
ruary 3  and  March  7. 
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Lobster, — In  the  liatcliing  of  the  lobster  greater  succmjss  than  formerly 
was  met,  by  the  substitution  of  the  universal  hatching  jar  for  the  tidal 
jar,  wlieieby  the  clotting  of  the  eggs  was  greatly  diminished.  Tiie  pro- 
duct! ve  period  was  from  April  28  to  June  30,  during  which  time  from 
.|S!>  lobsters  were  taken  4,35:3,800  eggs,  yielding  3,533,900  fry,  or  81  per 
cent.  The  eggs  were  obtained  from  lobsters  captured  in  pots  operated 
by  the  employes  of  the  station  and  from  local  fishermen,  who  coiiperated 
iu  the  work,  saving  all  the  ripe  eggs  from  among  the  lobsters  handled 
by  them. 

The  monthly  mean  temperatures  and  densities  of  the  salt  water  used 
in  hatching  oi aerations  of  the  station  were  as  follows: 


MuDtli. 


Doi'eiiilwr 
•luniiary  .. 
Fobriiary  , 
Mar<'U  . .. 

April 

May 

Jiiiie 


Tempera- 
tiii-e. 

neusity. 

aG.4 

1.0252 

3:*.  1 

1.  0274 

ai.i 

1.0308 

35.7 

1.0274 

44.3 

1.0250 

52.  i 

1.0271 

01.2 

1.0259 

Cc)Li>  Spring  IIarrou  Station,  Nkw  York  (Fred.  Mather,  Superintendent). 

This  station  has  continued  in  operation  as  in  previous  years.  Most 
of  the  eggs  received  and  (ronsigned  as  foreign  exchanges  passed  through 
it,  where  they  were  examined  and,  if  nexjessary,  were  repacked  before 
they  were  forwarded  to  their  destination.  A  considerable  number  of 
Atlantic  salmon  eggs  were  hatched  here  for  the  Hudson  Kiver,  the  pro- 
duction of  that  and  other  species  for  the  two  years  being  as  follows: 


Kiml. 


1H89-00. 


Sourw. 


Atlantic  salmon '  Craig  lirook  Station. 

Landl<H'ke4l  .salmon. .  <  S'ImnmUc,  Station 


Lake  tront. 


1800-91. 

Loeli  Li'Ven  trout. 
I*iik«*  tnnit 


Nortlivillf  .Station 


Northville  .Station 
Uo 


rweivwl. 


000, 0(N) 

85, 000 

500,000 


20,  (JOO 
500, 000 


Fry 
produced. 


506,400 

80,000 

470,  (KM) 


18.000 
482,600 


(iL4>ucK.'*TER  City  Station,  Nkw  .Ikrsey  (John  Gay,  in  charge). 

1889-90. 

The  propagation  of  shad  by  the  Commission  has  been  confined  mainly 
to  its  stations  on  the  Susquehanna  and  Potomac  rivers,  though  some 
attention  has  been  given  to  work  on  the  Delaware  River  through  the 
use  of  the  steamer  Fish  Hawk  and  one  of  the  distributing  cars.  In  the 
spring  of  1800  Mr.  W.  J.  Thompson,  of  Gloucester  City,  who  is  largely 
interested  in  the  fisheries  of  the  Delaware  River,  oflfered  to  erect  on  his 
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property  a  hatchery  buildiDg  for  the  (Jommission,  free  of  expense,  the 
Coiiimissioner,  liowever,  to  furnish  the  necessary  equipment.  Mr.  John 
Gay,  inspector  of  stations,  ^as  directed  to  examine  tlie  location,  and 
on  his  report  and  recommendation  the  offer  of  Mr.  Thompson  was  ac- 
cepted. Immediate  steps  were  taken  to  equip  the  station,  and  active 
operations  were  inaugurated.  On  April  22, 189(),  the  steamer  B^ifth 
Hawk  arrived  with  the  necessary  materials,  and  her  crew  speedily 
fitted  up  the  building.  By  May  12  the  establishment  was  ready  for  the 
receipt  of  eggs,  the  water  being  derived  from  the  supply  of  Gloucester 
City. 

The  first  eggs  received  were  those  transferred  from  the  Fish  Haick. 
The  spawn -takers  commenced  taking  eggs  May  13,  visiting  the  fisheries 
daily  by  the  launch  Petrel.  Their  collections  for  the  season  closed 
May  28,  1890,  amounting  to  0,396,000  eggs,  which  were  obtained  from 
seines,  as  follows:  Gloucester  Point,  30,000;  Faunce's,  1,752,000;  Kice's, 
922,000;  and  Howell  Cove,  3,702,000.  These  eggs,  together  with  the 
3,654,000  transferred  from  the  Fish  Hawkj  made  a  total  of  10,150,000, 
and  produced  6,204,(K)0  fry,  which  were  liberated  in  Big  Timber  Creek, 
New  Jersey,  a  stream  near  Gloucester  City.  The  water  temperature 
in  the  hatchery  was  58°  May  12;  60o  May  15  to  23;  and  63^  May  31. 

Further  details  concerning  the  operations  at  Gloucester,  N.  J.,  will 
be  found  in  the  account  of  the  operations  of  the  Fish  Hawkj  pages  55 
and  56. 

1890-91. 

In  the  previous  year's  work  it  was  found  that  the  water  used  was  of 
too  low  a  temperature  and  also  contained  injurious  ingredients.  In 
order  to  obtain  supplies  of  a  more  suitable  character  for  the  work,  a 
pumping  plant  was  put  in  Avith  a  suction  pipe  laid  to  the  Delaware 
Eiver,  connection  still  being  maintained  with  the  city  supply  for  cases 
of  emergency.  The  steam  launch  J^etrel  was  again  assigned  here. 
The  Fish  Hawk  being  needed  for  other  work,  the  propagation  of  shad 
on  the  Delaware  River  wa«  conducted  by  this  station  only.  The  col- 
lection of  eggs  began  April  30, 1891,  and  Wiw  continued'  till  June  2, 
resulting  in  a  total  of  12,465,(M)0.  Fry  pnKluced  from  these  eggs 
amounted  to  6,155,000,  of  which  4,030,(MK)  were  turned  over  to  messen- 
gers for  distribution  and  1,225,000  deposited  locally  in  Big  Timber 
Creek.  The  seines  attended  for  spawn  were  those  at  Gloucester  Point, 
Faiince's,  and  Howell  Cove.  The  largest  day's  production  of  eggs, 
1,242,000,  was  on  May  1,  the  Howell  Cove  seine  furnishing  973,000  of 
thes€^  I >uring  the  season  but  one  ripe  shad  was  ol)tiiined  at  (iloucester 
Point,  a  source  of  2,500,000  eggs  the  year  pre<*eding. 

The  weather  was  abnormal  and  the  river  being  low  from  a  drought 
in  the  headwaters  wjis  made  lower  by  prevailing  winds  from  the  north 
and  northwest.  There  were  snow  flurries  May  6.  The  catch  of  shad 
was  within  25  per  cent  of  the  usual  number,  but  si)awning  fish  were 
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very  scarce,  and  ripe  bucks  of  such  infrequent  occurrence  that  it  was 
at  all  times  difficult  to  secure  enough  milt  for  purposes  of  fertilization, 
A  great  many  shad  moved  upward  to  headwaters,  many  being  seeu 
in  the  vicinity  of  Egypt  Mills,  Pike  County,  Pa.,  and  in  New  York  State, 
as  much  a«  300  miles  above  the  ocean,  higher  than  known  since  the 
building  of  the  dam  at  Lackawaxen  in  the  year  1823.  The  head- 
waters were  made  accessible  to  the  i^awning  shad  by  the  construction 
in  1889  of  a  tlshway  at  the  dam  by  the  joint  action  of  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania.  Fishing  operations  ceased  June  3,  and  the  station  was 
closed  June  6. 

Battery  I.slanii  Station,  ALaryland  {W.  i>e  C.  Ravenel,  Supbbintendent). 

1889-90. 

As  in  previous  years,  in  addition  to  the  operation  of  the  Commission's 
station  on  Battery  Island,  the  canning  house  of  Mr.  S.  J.  Seneca,  at 
Havre  de  Grace,  was  rented  for  the  season  and  equipped  with  100  hatch- 
ing jars  of  a  capacity  of  8,000,000  eggs.  This  auxiliary  hatchery  being 
located  in  the  proximity  of  the  railroad  station  proved  a  valuable  ad- 
junct to  the  work  of  distribution.  The  collection  of  spawn  began  April 
21  and  continued  till  May  20, 1890,  the  aggregate  number  of  eggs  se- 
cured by  the  two  establishments  being  32,405,000.  Of  these,  12,637,000 
were  transferred  to  the  cars  for  hatching  en  route;  from  the  remainder 
12,248,000  fry  were  produced,  which  were  also  mainly  distributed  by 
the  messenger  service.  To  procure  the  eggs,  60,600  fathoms  of  seine 
haul  and  179,925  fathoms  of  gill  net  were  attended,  the  number  of  seined 
shad  examined  being  22,800  and  of  those  from  gill  nets,  16,700,  a  total 
of  39,500,  of  which  985  were  stripi)ed. 

Early  in  May  continued  heavy  rains  caused  muddy  water  and  backed 
the  run  of  shad  down  the  bay,  so  that  the  seine  catch  was  reduced  to 
one- third  of  that  of  the  previous  year  and  the  gill  net  catch  to  one  half. 
Of  the  entire  production  of  eggs,  more  than  three-fourths  were  obtained 
prior  to  the  freshet  period,  commencing  May  7.  The'  eggs,  though 
scarce,  were  of  unusually  good  quality  and  afforded  fry  of  superior  vigor. 

1890-91. 

Shad  hatching  was  again  conducted  both  at  Battery  Island  and  at 
the  auxiliary  hatchery  at  Havre  de  Grace.  On  April  17, 1891,  twenty 
spa\vii-takers  began  operations,  and  from  that  time  until  June  6  were 
interrupted  by  storms  but  two  nights.  By  the  1st  of  May  26,370,000 
Qg;g»  had  been  secured,  and  by  the  end  of  the  season  a  total  of  63,110,000. 
Of  these,  837,000  were  turned  over  to  the  Delaware  Fish  Commission 
and  7,413,000  to  the  Fish  Commission's  cars  for  hatching  en  route  to  the 
places  of  deposit.  From  the  remainder  were  produced  37,747,000  fry. 
The  eggs  obtained  on  each  of  nine  days  were  over  a  million^  on  twelve 
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days  over  two  miUions,  and  on  three  days  over  three  millions.  The 
water  in  the  vicinity  of  the  station  was  so  extraordinarily  clear  that 
seines  coald  be  hauled  with  any  advantage  at  night  only;  operations 
were  therefore  suspended  the  first  week  in  May,  one  month  earlier  than 
customary,  with  one-half  the  usual  catch,  the  catch  by  gill  fishermen 
being  about  two-thirds. 

The  attendance  of  the  spawn-takers  was  on  49,600  fathoms  of  seine 
and  224,700  fathoms  of  gill  net,  which  afforded  35,200  adult  shad  for 
examination,  about  equally  divided  between  the  two  classes  of  nets. 
The  number  of  fish  stripped  was  2,013. 

The  average  water  temperature  during  the  last  fifteen  days  in  April 
was  60.80  F.,  during  the  month  of  May  62.1o,  and  the  first  nine  days 
in  June  70.8o. 

When  fry  accumulate  in  large  numbers  between  deliveries  to  mes- 
sengers they  are  kept  in  large  storage  tanks  rather  than  in  the  col- 
lector aquaria,  this  method  having  been  found  so  advantageous  that  its 
application  is  general  in  the  station.  The  tanks  are  96  inches  long  by 
18  wide  and  16  deep,  partitioned  midway  between  the  ends  to  form  two 
separate  compartments,  which  are  provided  with  guard  screens  at  their 
outlet  ends.  The  water  circulation  is  derived  from  two  one-fourth-inch 
jet  cocks,  to  which  gum  tubing  is  attached,  under  10  pounds  pressure 
to  a  square  inch.  As  many  as  300,000  to  400,000  fry  are  supported 
in  each  subcompartment,  the  variation  in  number  being  regulated  in 
accordance  with  temperature. 

An  experiment  was  made  of  holding  shad  in  standing  water,  25,000 
fry  being  placed  in  a  12-gallon  can  and  one-fourth  the  water  changed 
every  four  hours.  At  the  end  of  twelve  days  the  loss  was  4,185,  and 
of  these  40  per  cent  occurred  in  the  first  sixty  hours.  The  temperature 
of  the  water  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment  was  56^,  but  gradually 
rose  till  on  the  twelfth  day  it  was  70O;  on  the  following  five  days  it 
dropped  to  52°,  when  heavy  mortality  occurred. 

The  purchase  of  this  station,  at  the  head  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  Mary- 
land, which  had  been  occupied  under  lease  by  the  Commission  for  a 
number  of  years,  was  provided  for  in  an  act  approved  March  3,  1891. 
By  direction  of  the  United  States  Attorney-General,  an  examination  of 
the  title  to  the  proi)erty  was  made  by  the  United  States  district  attor- 
ney for  Maryland,  who,  on  June  26,  1891,  reported  the  same  good  in  Mr. 
T.  B.  Ferguson,  by  whom  a  deed  transferring  the  same  to  the  United 
States  was  duly  executed, 
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FoKT  Washington  Station,  MakyiuVNJ)  (S.  G.  Woktu,  Supkuintendknt). 

1889-90. 

This  station,  lying  ou  the  Potomac  River,  about  12  miles  below  Wash- 
ington, was  oi>cu  during  April  and  May,  1800,  and  produced  during  the 
egg-collecting  period  of  thirty-two  days,  commencing  April  15, 35,202,000 
eggs.  The  catch  of  shad,  in  this  vicinity  was  less  than  one-lialf  that  of 
the  four  preceding  years.  Of  the  eggs  obtained  (35,201^,000)  34,440,000, 
after  being  held  thirty-six  hours,  were  measured  and  forwarded  on  the 
river  steamers  to  Central  Station,  and  756,000  of  inferior  quality  were 
held  and  batched,  producing  350,000  fry,  which  were  liberated  in  the 
Potomac  River  at  the  station.  The  eggs  were  derived  from  sources  as 
follows:  Fort  Washington  seine,  10,!^4,000;  Chapman  Point  seine, 
2,842,000;  Tulip  HiU  seine,  3,835,000;  Moxley  Point  seine,  1,078,000; 
gill- net  fishermen,  17,223,000. 

The  weather  of  the  preceding  winter  and  of  the  spring  months  of  1890 
was  unusually  mild,  effecting  no  advancement  in  the  spawning  period 
of  the  shad,  but  probably  accounting  for  the  abnormal  presence  of  large 
numbers  of  young  shad,  alewives,  and  sturgeon  in  the  upper  waters  of 
the  Potomac.  Several  schools  of  tingerling  shad  and  alewives  were 
hauled  nearly  ashore  at  different  times  by  the  seines  at  Fort  Washing- 
ton and  Moxley  Point.  Many  sturgeon,  12  to  18  inches  long,  were  daily 
captured  by  the  Fort  Washington  seine.  The  water  temi)erature  April 
15  was  570  F.;  April  30,  60^;  May  15,  680. 

The  equipment  of  this  station  was  improved  by  the  introduction  of  a 
larger  steam  boiler  and  pump,  which  were  obtained  by  transfer  from 
other  stations,  and  a  larger  water  tank. 

1890-91. 

The  produ(»tion  of  shad  eggs  during  the  seascm,  April  21  to  May  17, 
1891,  wa^s,  by  mea^suroment  thirty-six  hours  subsequent  to  fertilization, 
32,544,000.  These  were  forwarded  on  trays  to  Central  Station,  except 
183,(K)0  retained  for  hatching,  producing  170,000  fry,  which  were  released 
in  the  Potomac  River.  For  two  months  prectniing  the  commencement 
of  operations  there  were  continuous  freshets  in  the  Potomac,  culminat- 
ing March  28  in  an  extreme  Hood  which  overrtowed  the  Fort  Washing- 
ton wharf  and  freshened  the  water  in  the  lower  river  to  such  an  extent 
a^s  to  destroy  thousands  of  iu^res  of  oyster  beds.  UiH>n  the  cessation  of 
freshets  the  water  became  clear,  as  in  the  previous  year,  and  being  held 
at  a  low  temperature  by  the  prevailing  cold  wejither,  the  conditions 
favored  the  si^awning  of  the  shad  in  the  wide  waters  many  miles  below 
the  station.  In  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Wivshington»all  lisliing  by  daylight 
was  unremunerative,  as  on  the  Susquehanna  River,  the  catch  being 
but  two-fifths  to  one-half  that  of  ordinary  seasons.  The  operations  of 
three  of  the  best  egg-yielding  seiner  and  many  gill  nets  were  suspended 
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on  May  15,  thus  terminating  the  collecting  season.  The  eggs  collected 
amounted  to  only  57  i)er  cent  of  the  average  of  the  four  preceding  sea- 
sons. The  water  temperature  at  the  station  differed  from  previous 
years,  becoming  lower  instead  of  higher  as  the  season  advanced.  On 
April  22  to  20  it  was  (>6.Go  F.;  May  1  too,  66,20;  May 9  to  13,  64.8o 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  eg^^  yield  from  the  operation  of 
the  Fort  Washington  seine  and  the  shad  catch  during  the  years  1887 
to  1891,  inclusive: 


Catch  for  7  days 
ending— 

1887. 

83 
1,600 

778 
2.270 
2,053 
2,817 

747 

1888. 

1689. 

1890. 

1891. 

April  13 

882 

485 
1,536 
2.898 
3,196 

984 
1,107 

624 

484 

920 

1,904 

150 

1.614 

1,070 

66 

873 
1,484 
1,031 
796 
191 
231 

April  20 

939 

1,254 

714 

211 

20 

Aprir27 

Mav    4 

Mav  11 

Mavis 

May  25 

Juno  2 -. 

1 

ToUl  catch.. 

Seine    production 
of  ef^jrg  for  the 
vear 

••     «.*.««•        •     ««•••. 

10,348 

11,212 

6.217 

4,606  1            3,138 

20, 956, 000 

22. 657, 000 

17.  73R.000 

10,262,000  1    5.276,000 

For  the  removal  of  loose  stone  which  obstructed  the  hauling  of  the 
Fort  Washington  seine  an  8-foot  beam  trawl,  in  connection  with  the 
seine  capstans,  was  successfully  employed.  A  useful  fixture  for  remov- 
ing the  fish  scales  from  the  eggs  was  also  devised  and  i>ut  into  practical 
operation.  This  consisted  of  two  18-inch  flared  tin  pans  with  handles, 
one  nesting  within  the  other,  2  inches  of  the  bottom  of  the  interior 
one  being  evenly  cut  off  and  (covered  with  quarter-inch  stretched  twine 
netting.  It  was  operated  by  filling  the  lower  pan  with  water  above 
the  netting,  and  gently  ladling  in  2  or  3  gallons  of  eggs,  when  they 
would  drop  through  the  meshes,  leaving  the  scales  behind. 

An  advance  was  made  in  transferring  the  eggs  to  Washington,  by 
changing  the  time  of  shipment  from  evening  to  early  morning,  by  which 
the  afternoon  heat  wa«  avoided. 

Central  Station,  Washington,  D.  C.  (S.  G.  Worth,  Superintendent). 

188&-90. 

The  scope  of  work  of  this  station  has  continued  as  in  previous  years. 
The  operations  in  hatching  were  as  follows: 


Spccic«. 


Brook  trout 

Whit<»fl8h 

Landlo<>ked  nalroon . 

Shad 

Yellow  i>«rch 


ToUl 


H.  Mis,  113- 


Keceived  from — 


North viU«  St«t  ion 

Sandiiffky  Station 

Schoodic  Station 

Fort  Washington  Station 
Central  SUtion 


NumlNT  of !  Number  of  j 
♦^CR*-       fiy  hatched.! 


37,500 

5,000,000 

30,000 

31,220,000 

956.000 


30,500 
4,  400. 000 

ia,aoo 

23,493,000 
754,000 


28,096.700 
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In  addition  to  the  receipt  and  preparation  of  fingerling  fish  for  dis- 
tribution, there  were  received  and  distributed  the  following  eggi^:  2,500 
of  the  brook  trout,  from  Northville  Station;  80,000  of  the  rainbow  trout 
from  Wytheville  Station,  which  were  repacked  sind  forwarded  to  France, 
England,  Germany,  and  Belgium;  3,226,000  eggsof  the  shad,  which  were 
l)artially  developed  and  then  transferred  to  the  cars  for  completion  of 
liat(;hing  en  route  to  the  places  of  planting. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  distribution  of  lingerling  flsh: 


Goldfish 

Tench 

Golden  ide 

Rainbow  troat. 

Rock  baas 

BUck  bass 

Crappie 

Spotted  catfish 
Yellow  perch . . 


Total 


Received  from — 


Fish  ponds,  Washington 

Wytheville  Station 

Fishponds,  Washington 

:;!!;!do!!!!!!!*!;!!!]!!i* 

Wytheville  SUtion 

do 

Qiiincy  Station 

do 

do 

do 


The  hatching  of  the  yellow  perch  was  of  an  experimental  character. 
Details  will  be  found  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commission  for 
1800,  pages  331-334. 

The  following  are  the  mean  temperatures  of  the  city  hydrant  water 
used  at  the  station  by  months : 


1889. 

oFahr. 

Jnlv 

75 

Ausnint 

75 

September 

Ot'tober 

70 
«2 

November 

December 

52 
45 

1890. 

"  Fahr. 

[ 
Januar v 

45      1 

'  February 

Marth..* 

43 
45 
55 
64 
74 

April 

May 

Juno 

1WK>-91. 

The  hatching  work  proiHjr  at  this  station  was  as  follows: 


Species. 


Received  from— 


Wytheville  SUtion 
North ville  Station  . 


Ralnlmw  trout 

Brook  trout 

Lake  trout do, 

Von  Rehr  trout ! do 

W^hiteflRh I do 

Landlocked  salmon  . . . i  Schoodic  Station 

Smelt Cold  Spring  Harbor  Station 

Shad I  Fort  Washington  SUtion.. 

Total  fry  hatched. 


EggH. 


I 


25.000 
25.000  ! 
100,000 
28,000  I 
1,122.000  I 
30,000  I 
1,000,000  I 
18, 800, 000 


Number  of 
iVy  hatched. 


11,980 
20,700 
87.500 
16,400 

722,000 
25,200 

400,000 
14.972,000 


16,  255, 780 
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There  were  received  from  WyMievillo  Station  and  forwarded  to  Eng- 
land, Germany,  and  Switzerland,  75,0()0  eggs  of  the  rainbow  trout; 
from  the  Northville  Station,  2(),()0()  Von  Behr  trout  eggs,  which  were 
transferred  to  the  Wytheville  Station,  and  2,878,000  whitefish  Qgg^j 
which  were  transferred  to  one  of  the  cars  for  hatching  en  rcmt^  to  Sack- 
etts  Harbor,  for  stocking  Lake  Ontario.  In  addition,  8,140,000  shad 
eggs  from  Fort  Washington  Station  were  turned  over  to  cars  Nos.  2  and 
3  for  hatching  en  roiite  to  places  of  deposit. 

The  lingerling  lish  received  and  forwarded  were  as  follows: 


Species. 


Ilecoived  fruiu. 


Carp Fisli  ponds.  Washington,  D.  C 

Goldflsh ; do 

Tench , do 

Rainbow  troot !  Wythovillo  Station 

Kock  bass : do 

Black  bass |  Quincy  Station 

Crappie ' do 

Suntish do 

Kock  bass j do 

Yellow  iMjrch do 

Pike ' do 

Kuinbow  trout !  North ville  Station 

Brook  trout , do 

Goldflsh 


T(»tal 


Neosho  Station 


Number. 


331,^91 

18, 403 

5. 156 

12,106 

1,560 

262 

170 

135 

59 

6 

4 

266 

50 

2.077 


371.  705 


An  jMJcount  of  the  operations  of  the  Aquaria  at  Central  Station  will 
be  found  on  pages  54  and  55. 


Fisu  Ponds,  Washington,  D.  C.  (R.  Hessel,  Superintendent). 

1889-90. 

On  May  31  and  June  1,  1889,  the  station  was  completely  submerged 
by  a  disastrous  freshet  in  the  Potomac  Kiver,  and  nearly  all  the  fish 
in  the  ponds  escaped. 

In  November  the  ponds  were  drawn,  and  tlie  fish  of  fingerling  size 
available  for  distribution  were  as  follows:  Leather  carp,  29,450;  scale 
carp,  1,029;  blue  leather  carp,  167;  blue  scale  carp,  70;  tench,  26;  golden 
ide,  20;  goldfish,  15,415. 

On  April  25  and  May  5,  1890,  2,144,000  shad  fry  were  received  from 
Central  Station  and  phwied  in  the  west  pond  for  rearing. 

Much  care  and  expense  was  involved  in  repjiiring  the  damage  re- 
siUting  from  tlie  June  overflow,  and  in  eliminating  the  river  fish  aud 
objectionable  water  plants  that  found  unavoidable  lodgment  in  the 
X)onds  on  that  occasion. 
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1890-91. 

The  ponds  were  drawn  in  October  and  November,  1890.  The  fish 
prod  need,  by  actual  count,  were:  Scale  carp,  50,000;  leather  carp, 
200,000;  blue  leather  carp,  i303;  blue  mirror  carp,  490;  blue  scale  carp, 
1,129;  tench,  1,078;  golden  ide,  12;  goldfish,  23,100. 

In  addition  to  these,  a  conservative  estimate  gave  800,000  young  shad, 
averaging  3  to  5  inches  in  length,  as  the  product  of  the  fry  placed  in 
the  ponds  the  previous  spring.  In  view  of  the  success  met  with,  a  fur- 
ther planting  of  2,054,000  fry  was  made  from  Central  Station  in  April, 
1891. 

Wytheville  Station,  Virginia  (George  A.  Seagle,  Sttpkrintkndent). 

1889-90. 

The  tenure  of  the  station  has  continued  as  in  previous  years  under 
lease  from  the  8tat«  of  Virginia.  The  work  embraced  the  propagation 
of  the  rainbow,  brook,  and  Von  Behr  trouts,  the  black  bass,  rock  bass^ 
carp,  and  goldfish. 

Of  the  rainbow  trout  there  were  obtained  from  brood  fish  held  at  the 
station  310,000  eggs.  Of  these,  158,000  were  distributed  to  other  hatch- 
eries, as  noted  in  the  details  of  distribution,  and  from  the  remainder 
were  produced  61,000  fry,  which  were  held  at  the  station  for  rearing, 
being  reduced  by  July  1,  1890,  to  43,960.  The  period  of  egg-taking 
wjis  from  November  28, 1889,  to  the  end  of  the  following  March.  The 
distribution  of  rainbows  reared  from  the  take  of  the  previous  season  was 
begun  on  September  18, 1889,  continuing  till  the  close  of  the  following 
March.  The  output  was  38,796  yearlings  and  480  adults.  There  were 
also  distributed  900  yearling  and  245  adult  brook  trout,  and  230  Von 
Behr  trout.  The  adult  fish  of  these  varieties  were  from  three  to  four 
years  old. 

Fish  of  a  summer's  growth  produced  for  distribution  were:  3,484 
rock  bass,  2,330  carp,  and  1,535  goldfish.  Supplies  of  black  bass  and 
rock  bass  for  brood  fish  were  obtained  from  Wolf  and  Eeed  creeks  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  station.  Of  the  pond  fish,  the  goldfish  spawned 
early  in  April  and  the  black  bass  and  rock  bass  a  month  later.  The 
first  goldfish  hatched  in  ten  days  and  the  first  carp  in  fourteen  days. 

1890-91. 

The  spawning  of  the  rainbow  trout  commenced  November  10, 1890, 
and  by  March  4,  1891,  there  was  a  yield  of  400,000  eggs.  Of  these, 
195,(KH)  were  transferred  to  other  hatcheries,  and  the  remainder  retained 
at  the  station  for  hatching  and  rearing,  the  survivors  on  July  1,  1890, 
being  60,000.  The  distribution  of  yearlings  was  commenced  in  the  fall, 
and  37,990  were  consigned  to  applicants  in  Virginia  and  adjoining 
States. 
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The  iiDgerliug  fish  derived  from  the  ponds  comprised  810  black  bass, 
4,427  rock  bass,  6,931  carp,  and  1,911  goldfish.  A  coiisigDmeut  of  75 
adult  black-spotted  trout  was  received  June  9, 1890,  from  the  Leadville 
Station.  Owing  to  injuries  received  in  transit,  only  twenty  of  them 
survived  the  heat  of  the  first  summer,  but  these  were  iu  good  condition 
July  1,  1891.  A  shipuient  of  5,000  eggs  of  this  species  arriving  July 
29, 1890,  from  the  same  station,  hatched  immediately,  about  one- half  of 
the  fry  dying  during  the  first  week.  The  remainder  were  further  re- 
duced in  numbers  by  the  escape  of  some  from  the  ponds,  but  several 
hundred  were  preserved  iu  good  condition. 

There  was  the  usual  lack  of  success  with  brook  trout.  Twenty  thou- 
sand eggs  arriving  from  the  Northville  Station  January  18, 1891,  imme- 
diately hatched ;  7,000  fry  died  in  the  troughs  by  March  1,  and  the 
remainder  soon  after  perished  in  the  ponds. 

Unfavorable  results  also  attended  the  handling  of  Von  Behr  trout 
eggs  and  fry.  Of  a  consignment  of  20,000  eggs  from  the  Northville 
Station,  received  February  2,  1891,  many  were  found  either  hat'Ched  or 
dead  on  arrival.  A  second  consignment  of  20,000  arrived  in  good  con- 
dition February  20, 1891,  but  they  underwent  20  per  cent  loss  in  hatch- 
ing, and  the  fry  perished,  though  apparently  healthy — a  i)ortion  in  the 
troughs  and  the  remainder  in  the  ponds  subsequent  to  transfer,  April  9. 
Muddy  water  during  the  hatching  season  and  the  presence  of  lime  in 
the  station  water  supply  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  obstacles  to 
successful  operations  with  this  species  and  the  brook  trout. 

Sandusky  Station,  Ohio  (Hknry  Doiglas,  Superintendent). 

1889-90. 

The  agreement  with  the  Ohio  State  Fish  Commission,  under  which 
the  operation  of  its  hatchery  at  Sandusky  was  conducted  by  this  Gom- 
missi(m,  was  renewed. 

Eggs  of  the  whitefish  and  pike  perch  were  obtained  from  islands  in  the 
western  part  of  Lake  Erie,  and  from  Port  Clinton  and  Toledo.  Those 
of  the  whitefish  were  collected  during  the  month  of  November,  1889,  to 
the  number  of  62,100,000.  Of  these,  10,000,000  were  shipped  to  the 
Pennsylvania  hatchery  at  Erie;  6,000,000  to  the  Wisconsin  State  fish 
commissioners 5  and  6,000,(K)0  to  Central  Station,  Washington,  D.  C. 
The  remainder  wore  hatc^.hed  at  the  station,  producing  30,628,000,  all  of 
which  were  liberated  in  Lake  Erie  except  100,000,  sent  to  Warren, 
Ind.,  at  the  request  of  the  Indiana  Stat<*>  Fish  (commission. 

Pike-perch  operations  covered  the  period  between  April  12  and  26, 
1890,  during  which  81,000,000  eggs  were  obtained.  Of  these  the  Penn- 
sylvania hatchery  at  Erie  was  given  a  consignment  of  18,000,000  and  the 
New  York  Fish  Commission  1,000,000.  From  the  remainder,  36,200,000 
fry  were  produced  and  liberated  the  first  week  in  May. 
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Put-in  Bay  Station,  Ohio  (J.  J.  Straxahan,  Sitperint^ndknt). 

The  sundry  civil  bill  approved  March  2,  1889,  provided  $20,000  "  for 
tlie  purpose  of  establishing  and*  equipping  a  station  at  some  convenient 
point  on  Lake  Erie,  to  be  designjitiHl  by  the  ( 'Omniissioner  of  Fish  and 
Fisheries,  for  taking  spawn  and  the  ]»ropagation  of  whiteftsh."  An  ex- 
amination and  consideration  of  the  faeilities  oftered  by  the  different 
places  contiguous  to  the  spawning-grounds  of  the  whitefish  demon- 
strat<*d  the  jidvisability  of  establishing  the  station  at  Put-in  Bay,  Ohio. 
Through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Valentine -Doller,  of  Put-in  B^y,  the  citizens 
of  that  place  donated  to  the  United  Stfites  a  site  on  the  south  shore  of 
Peach  Point,  and  containing  about  three-fourths  of  an  acre.  On  Au- 
gust 31, 1889,  tlie  Attorney-General  certified  to  the  sufficiency  of  the 
deeds  given  to  vest  a  valid  title  to  the  property  in  the  United  States. 
Cession  of  jurisdiction  over  the  property  having  been  given  by  an  act 
of  the  legislature  of  Ohio,  passed  April  10,  1889,  and  the  plans  and 
specifications  for  the  reciuired  hatchery  liaving  been  prepared  pending 
the  examination  of  the  title,  advertisement  calling  for  proposals  to  con- 
struct the  same  was  made  September  G.  The  lowest  bid  received  in 
response  thereto  was  that  of  Mr.  George  E.  Gascoyne,  of  Put-in  Bay, 
with  whom  a  contra<*t  was  entered  into  on  October  12.  For  the  erec- 
tion of  the  necessary  steam  and  water  plant,  a  contract  was  made  with 
Messrs.  Shaw,  Kendall  &  Co.,  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  on  March  11, 1890.  The 
erection  of  the  hatchery  was  completed  on  August  11,  1890,  and  on 
September  16  the  machinery  was  ready  for  use. 

The  act  approved  September  30,  1890,  provided  an  aijpropriation  of 
$10,000  for  the  completion  of  the  equipment  of  the  station,  including 
the  purchase  of  a  steam  launch  for  use  in  the  collection  of  the  eggs  of 
the  whitefish.  Plans  and  specifications  for  this  vessel  were  prepared 
by  the  chief  enginetu*  of  the  (Commission,  Mr.  W.  B.  Bay  ley,  U.  S.  N.,  and 
after  due  advertisement  for  i)r9posals  for  her  construction,  a  contract 
was  made  with  the  Craig  Ship  Building  (Company,  of  Toledo,  Ohio. 

imun. 

On  July  1,  1890,  Mr.  J.  J.  Stranaluin  was  appointed  superintendent 
of  the  station.  On  November  5  active  measures  in  the  propagation  of 
whitefish  were  begun;  157,500,000  eggs  were  obtained  from  local  fish- 
ermen; 200,000  were  re<reive<l  from  the  Commission's  station  at  Alpena. 
Of  th(^  eggs  collectt»d,  47,500,000  were  transferred  to  the  Ohio  State 
hatchery,  Sandusky,  Ohio;  10,000,000  to  the  Wisconsin  commissioners; 
14,000,000  to  the  Erie  station  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission; 
and  125,000  to  Mr.  ( -arl  G.  Thompson,  at  Warren,  Ind.  From  the  eggs 
retain(»d,  10,000,000  fry  were  produced  andphu^ed  in  Lake  Erie.  The 
hatching  occurred  in  March,  1891,  and  the  fry  were  liberated  toward 
the  end  of  that  month. 

About  150,(MK>  wliit4^fish  eggs  were  fertilized  with  the  product  of  male 
lake  herring,  the  result  being  a  fair  percentage  of  hybrids.     Late  in  the 
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season  a  small  number  of  herring  eggs  were  secured  and  impregnated^ 
these  producing  a  small  percentage  of  fry. 

.  On  February  11,  1891,  200,000  lake  trout  eggs  were  received  from  the 
Northville  Station,  and  produced  192,000  fry,  which  were  liberated  about 
the  end  of  March,  at  points  in  the  lake  in  the  vicinity  of  the  station. 

The  collection  of  pike  perch  eggs  was  begun  April  14, 1891,  they  too 
being  taken  by  the  fishermen;  149,000,000  eggs  were  obtained,  of  which 
58,000,000  were  sent  to  the  Erie  hatchery  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Com- 
mission. In  the  collecti(m  of  these  Mr.  William  Buller,  superintendent 
of  the  Erie  hatchery,  rendered  active  assistance.  The  eggs  held  at  the 
station  produced  60,000,000  fry,  which  were,  liberated  in  the  lake  prior 
to  May  20, 1891,  the  sccoson's  operations  in  fish-culture  terminating  with 
their  release.  Experiments  were  made  with  the  pike  perch  eggs  looking 
to  the  separation  of  those  that  mass  in  lumps.  The  method  pursued  con- 
sisted in  detaching  the  lumps  from  the  eggs  already  free,  by  means  of 
a  screen.  The  lumps  were  tlien  rubbed  between  the  palms  of  the  hands, 
separating  the  eggs.  It  was  found  that  eggs  so  treated  hatched  with 
no  greater  loss  than  those  naturally  free.  Attempts  to  hatch  the  eggs 
when  in  lumps,  however,  resulted  in  almost  total  loss. 

NORTHVILLK  STATION,    MICHIGAN   (FRANK  N.   ClaRK,    SUPERINTENDENT). 

1889-90. 

Whitefiah. — ^The  collection  of  whitefish  eggs  for  this  station  was  lim- 
ited to  Lake  Erie,  10,000,0(H)  being  derived  from  the  vicinity  of  Monroe 
and  25,000,000  from  Sandusky.  These  were  carefully  prepared  for  ship- 
ment and  distributed  t^  other  hatcheries  for  hatching.  The  disposition 
of  the  good  eggs,  28,400,000,  is  given  in  the  details  of  distribution. 

The  success  heretofore  attending  the  partial  trial  of  graveled  troughs, 
as  practiced  during  the  three  preceding  seasons  in  develo])ing  trout 
eggs,  led  to  the  adaptation  of  the  method  to  all  the  trout  eggs  handled 
at  the  station,  and  with  results  higlily  gratifying.  This  consisted  in 
spreading  as  evenly  as  possible  10,000  to  12,000  eggs  over  a  space  of 
gravel  bottom  12  by  15  inches.  The  eggs  were  allowed  to  remain  on 
the  gravel  until  the  eye  spots  were  clearly  develoi)ed  (a  period  of  about 
forty  days),  being  then  taken  u])  and  ])laced  on  wire  trays  for  hat<*>hing. 

Von  Behr  trout. — The  readiness  with  which  the  Von  Behr  trout  has 
become  acclimated,  together  with  its  hardiness  and  rapid  growth,  has 
greatly  encouraged  its  further  proi>agation.  From  th(5  brood  stock 
163,400  eggs  were  obtained,  of  which  58,000  were  transferred  and  75,000 
held  for  hatehing  at  the  station.  The  spawning  season  began  October 
21,  1889,  and  continued  seventy-three  days.  From  75  females,  3  and  4 
years  old,  the  pnKluetion  of  eggs  was  85,7(M),  and  from  239  females,  2 
years  old,  77,700.  Of  this  species  brought  over  from  the  previous 
season,  there  were  0,175  yeiirlings  delivered  for  distribution. 
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Brool'  trout. — The  spawning  of  the  brook  trout  covered  a  period  of 
eighty- five  days,  commencing  October  14,  1889,  the  number  of  eggs 
obtained  being  322,000.  In  iidditioh  to  these  tliere  was  a  consignment 
of  25,000,  receive<l  January  25  from  the  Lejidville  Station.  The  eggs 
from  brood  fish  were  derived  as  follows :  From  478  females  2  and  3 
years  old,  269,300;  and  from  224  others  18  months  old,  52,700.  These 
were  transferred  in  ten  shipments  265,000  eggs.  In  addition  to  these, 
75,000  were  retained  at  the  station,  of  which  25,000  were  for  stocking 
the  waters  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park.  The  inconsiderable  loss 
in  hatching  operations  is  ascribed  to  the  development  of  the  eggs  in  the 
earlier  stages  on  gravel.  Of  brook  trout  yearlings,  7,8(K)  were  deliv- 
ered for  liberation  in  various  waters. 

Jjoch  Leven  trout. — From  300  females  maintained  at  the  station 
291,100  eggs  were  obtained  October  25  to  December  30,1889.  Com- 
mencing  January  20,  and  continuing  thirty-five  days,  162,000  of  these 
eggs  were  transferred,  and  75,000  others  were  held  for  rearing.  A  con- 
signment of  13,000  eggs  was  received  from  Ciermany  on  Man^h  11, 1890, 
but  these  developed  only  about  25  per  cent  of  fry.  The  distribution  of 
yearlings  commenced  September  17,  1889,  10,000  being  liberated. 

Lake  trout. — The  eggs  taken  amounted  to  3,954,(K)0,  an  excess  of 
600,000  over  any  previous  season.  The  transfers  from  these  eggs 
amounted  to  2,600,000,  and  200,000  were  held  to  be  hatched.  Of  those 
transferred,  1,000,000  were  sent  to  Duluth  Station;  of  those  retained, 
100,000  were  held  for  the  Yellowstone  National  Park.  In  February, 
1890, 13,132  yearlings  were  turned  over  to  car  messengers  for  liberation. 

Uainhow  trout. — Results  with  tbe  rainbow  trout,  as  in  preceding 
years,  were  unsatisfactory.  From  2,500  brood  fish,  one-fifth  of  which 
were  3  and  4  years  of  age  and  the  remainder  2  years  of  age,  only  119,000 
eggs  were  secured,  ami  of  these  only  52,600  survived  to  the  age  when 
the  eye  si)ots  are  visible.  12,500  eggs  were  sent  to  the  Wyoming  Fish 
Commission,  and  from  the  remainder  only  5,000  fry  were  produced. 
19,143  yearlings  were  distributed  through  the  messenger  service. 

Landlocked  salmon. — A  consignment  of  eggs  from  Schoodic  Station, 
received  February  28,  1890,  was  wholly  without  results. 

1890-91. 

This  station,  one  of  the  first  established  by  the  Commission,  and  at 
which  the  work  of  the  propagation  of  whitefish  on  the  Great  Lakes 
was  inaugurated,  has  for  many  years  been  o<*cupied  under  rental.  The 
company  owning  the  property  having  dci'ided  to  sell  the  same,  the 
Commission  was  given  the  opportunity  to  buy  it.  In  view  of  its 
julvantages,  Congress  was  asked  to  make  the  necessary  provision  for 
its  pun^hase.  This  request  was  met  by  an  item  in  the  sundry  civil 
bill,  appmved  August  30,  1890,  appropriating  $15,000  '<  for  the  pur- 
(thase  of  the  grounds  and  buildings  locate<l  at  Northvillo,  Mich.,  now 
occupie^l  by  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commission,  under  lea«o  as  a  fish-hatching 
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statioiu  and  for  the  purchase  of  additioual  grounds  adjacent  to  those 
BOW  occupied  and  used  as  such  ftsh-liat^^'hing  station.-'  An  appropria- 
tion of  f  5,(M)0  was  also  made  by  the  same  bill  for  the  erection  of  new 
buildings  on  the  i)ro]>erty.  Deeds  transferring  the  property  already 
under  lease  and  the  additional  adjacent  grounds  deemed  necessary  for 
the  station,  as  also  the  right  of  way  over  contiguous  lands  for  a  pipe 
line  and  the  control  of  certain  water  rights,  were  passed  in  February, 
1891.  These  were  referred  to  the  Attorney-General,  and  toward  the  end 
of  the  following  month  was  received  his  certification  as  to  their  snfli- 
ciency  to  vest  in  the  United  States  a  valid  title  to  the  i»roi>erty.  The 
bouses  on  the  property  being  sutlicient  for  the  immediate  needs  of  the 
station,  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Commissioner  to  proceed  at  once  with 
the  construction  of  additional  ponds,  the  introduction  of  an  increased 
water  supply,  et<;.,  to  meet  the  expense  of  which  the  api>ropriation  of 
$5,000  for  new  buildings  was  supi>osed  to  be  ap]>licable.  The  First 
Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  however,  deciding  thajb  the  money  could 
be  expended  only  for  new  buildings,  as  defined  in  common  parlance,  the 
work  had  to  be  deferred  till  Congress  could  be  asked  to  modify  the  phra- 
seology of  the  ap]>ropriation  so  as  to  permit  its  use  in  the  way  desired. 

The  brood  fish  on  hand  at  the  commencem«»nt  of  the  liscal  year  were 
found  to  be  as  follows:  Brook  trout,  945;  Loch  Leven  trout,  4,545;  Yon 
Behr  trout,  2,075;  rainbow  trout,  4,053. 

Whitefish. — The  propagation  of  the  whitefish  at  this  station  was  dis- 
continued and  an  expansion  of  the  work  nnide  at  Duluth  and  Put-in 
Bay  stations.  This  permits  the  ai)plication  of  all  availal)le  water  supply 
and  space  to  the  hatching  and  rearing  of  trout,  and  will  obviate  the 
necessity, by  reason  of  insufficient  spax'e  for  their  care,  of  liberating  the 
tingerlings  in  advance  of  the  regular  season  of  distribution. 

Von  Behr  trout, — Eggs  were  taken  during  sixty-five  days  foUowing 
October  24,  1890,  and  nund)ered  324,900,  of  which  220,000  were  trans- 
ferred. The  fmgerlings  and  yearlings  furnished  for  distribution  were 
18,055.  There  were  received  from  (lennany,  through  the  (/(dd  Spring 
Harbor  Station,  in  February  and  March,  two  consignments  of  eggs  of 
this  species  aggregating  31,000. 

Brook  trout. — Eggs  were*  taken  through  a  period  of  seventy- three  days 
following  October  7, 1890,  the  number  obtained  being  240,200,  of  which 
110,0(M)  were  transierred  t^)  other  hatcheries.  Fingerling  and  yearling 
brook 'trout  to  the  number  of  10,795  were  furnished  for  liberation,  (com- 
mencing Sei>tend)er,  181K). 

7/Oc/i  fjeren  trout, — ^The  collectionof  eggs  of  this  species continue^l  dur- 
ing the  months  of  November  and  December,  1890,  the  number  obtained 
being  222,200,  of  which  80,000  were  transferred.  Fiugerlings  and  year- 
lings furnished  for  distribution  numbered  14,775. 

Ijiike  trout, — Eggs  to  the  number  of  4,901,000  were  forwarded  from 
the  Alpena  Station,  the  production  being  greater  by  1,000,(MM)  than  in 
any  i)revious  year.    To  stations  of  the  OoHimission,  State  commission- 
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ers,  and  foreign  countries,  2,285,000  of  these  eggs  were  ro^hipped,  and 
from  the  remainder  were  produced  1,200,000  fry.  In  April,  1891,  more 
tliaii  600,000  fry  were  liberated  in  inland  lakes  of  Michigan,  513,000 
being  held  for  rearing.  The  number  of  lake  trout  fingerlings  and  year- 
lings distributed  from  August  1,  1890,  to  May  18, 1891,  amounted  to 
187,805,  an  increase  of  100  per  cent  over  previous  seasons. 

Eahibotc  trout — Th(i  rainbow  trout  heretofore  used  as  breeders  were 
transferred,  the  water  at  tlie  station  having  been  found  but  poorly 
adapted  to  this  species. 

JAindlocked  salmon, — A  shipment  of  20,000  landlocked  salmon  eggs 
from  Schoodic  Station  produced  no  results,  all  the  fry  perishing. 

Alpena  Station,  Miciikjax  (Frank  N.  Clauk,  Superintendent). 

1889-90. 

The  collections  of  the  lake  trout  eggs  which  were  handled  at  North- 
ville  Station  this-  year  were  made  principally  through  Alpena  Station. 

The  collection  of  whitefish  eggs  began  November  5,  and  continued 
into  December,  lakes  Huron  and  Michigan  affording  about  43,000,000; 
about  40  i)er  cent  of  the  spawning  lisli  were  obtained  from  gill  nets. 
Snowstorms  and  gales  were  encountered  as  usual  in  this  work. 

The  production  of  fry  was  33,600,000,  which  were  mainly  liberated 
in  lakes  Michigan  and  Huron.  On  account  of  the  mild  winter  the  eggs 
were  fifteen  to  twenty  days  earlier  in  hatching.  The  temperature  of  the 
water  in  November  was  38^o  F.  During  the  four  months  preceding 
April  2  the  water  temperature  varied  but  one  degree  from  34^  p.  On 
April  8  the  temperature  was  38^;  April  30,  42^;  April  15,  52^ 

1890-91. 

Tlie  whitefish  eggs  collected  this  season  were  mainly  from  Lake 
Huron,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  station.  The  taking  of  spawn  began 
October  4  and  was  concluded  December  C,  1890,  the  result  being  nearly 
51,000,000,  of  which  about  one-third  were  from  fish  taken  in  gill  nets. 
Most  of  the  eggs  were  from  the  first  run  of  fish,  the  greater  i)ortion 
being  obtained  within  a  jjeriod  of  eight  days.  There  were  transferred 
to  other  stations  20,5(M),000.  Hatching  occurred  April  10  to  30,  1891, 
and  fry  to  the  number  of  24,0(J0,000  were  liberated  during  April  and 
the  early  part  of  May. 

.The  collection  of  lake  trout  eggs  commenced  September  23, 1890, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Beaver  Islands,  the  entire  number,  nearly  5,000,000, 
being  forwarded  to  Northville  Station. 

Tlie  water  temperature  Septeinber  30  was  00^  F.;  October  31,  45^; 
during  three  months  following  November  30  it  was32joto330;  during 
March,  :M^;  on  April  15,  30© ;  on  May  5,  4Go. 

The  immediate  sui)ervisiou  of  the  station  has  been  under  Mr.  S.  P. 
Wires,  foreman. 
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DunTTii  Station,  MiNNKSoTA  {M.  O.  Swekw,  Su.,  Sipkrintkndent). 

1880-90. 

Oi)erations  consisted  principally  in  developinfj  eggs  transferred  from 
other  stations,  thongh  a  nnmber  of  pike  perch  eggs  were  c(»llected. 

Whitejish. — Abont  2(5,250,000  whitefish  eggs,  in  seven  consignments 
of  two  cases  each,  received  from  Northville  Station  January  4  to  31, 
1890,  produced  24,850,000  fry.  Some  of  the  ogga  hatched  prematurely, 
owing  to  the  high  temperature  attained  during  their  transfer,  resulting 
in  the  release  of  abont  7,000,(M)0  fry  from  January  to  March,  inclusive, 
in  advance  of  the  normal  hat(;hing,  which  commenced  about  April  15. 
The  fry  were  placed  in  Lake  Superior,  otf  the  mouth  of  Lester  River. 

Brook  trout — Eggs  to  the  number  of  30,000,  received  from  Northville 
Febniary  3, 1890,  began  to  hatch  March  21,  and  27,000  fry  were  released 
June  12,  in  Baptism  River;  1,000  fry  were  held  over  to  the  succeeding 
fisciil  year  for  further  rearing. 

Lake  trout. — 1,000,000  eggs  received  from  Northville  January  5, 1890, 
in  four  cases,  ])roduced  935,000  fry ;  of  these,  400,000  of  premature  hatch- 
ing were  liberated  in  Lake  Superior  in  April.  There  were  also  300,000 
released  in  June.  The  balance  were  held  for  further  rearing.  The 
normal  hatching  of  the  eggs  ccmimenced  March  21. 

Loch  Leren  trout, — There  were  12,000  liOch  Leven  trout  eggs  received 
from  Northville  February  27,  and  from  these  11,000  fry  were  on  hand, 
in  rearing  troughs,  June  30,  1890. 

Yon  Behr  trout, — Eggs  to  the  number  of  8,000  were  received  from 
.Northville  Febniary  27.  The  fry  produced  therefrom,  and  on  hand  June 
30,  1890,  amounted  to  7,280.  A  consignment  of  eggs  from  Cold  Spring 
Harbor,  New  York,  was  without  result,  they  being  dead  on  arrival. 

Landlocked  salmon. — There  were  48,000  landlocked  salmon  on  hand 
in  troughs  and  rearing  ponds  June  30,  1890,  which  were  the  i)roduct  of- 
60,000  eggs  received  IVom  Schoodic  Station  in  March. 

Pike  perch. — On  May  5, 1890,  000,000  pike  i)erch  eggs  were  colle<*ted, 
the  fry  j)roduced  therefrom  amounting  to  580,000,  which  were  released 
May  9  to  25,  at  the  mouth  of  Lester  River. 

The  wat^r  temperature,  after  remaining  at  32^  F.  for  four  months, 
rose  to  340  April  10, 1890,  the  mean  morning  temperature  during  April 
being  34,^^,  and  during  May  45»}'^.  In  February  the  mean  air  tem]>era- 
ture  was  12Jo,  maximum  4(P,  and  mininuim  10^  below  zero. 

1890-91. 

During  this  year  many  improvements  were  made  looking  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  station.  In  consequence  of  the  denudation  of  the  land 
areas  along  Lester  River  (caused  by  disastrous  forest  tires,  the  oi)era- 
tions  of  lumbermen,  and  the  clearing  incident  to  the  suburban  growth 
of  the  city  of  Duluth)  it  was  found  that  the  gravity  supply  of  water  to 
the  hatchery  from  that  stream  could  no  longer  be  relied  upon.  When 
the  hard  freezing  weather  occurred  the  stream  was  dried  up,  and  the 
lake  was  drawn  upon,  water  being  obtained  by  pumping. 
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Whit^fish.— On  February  C,  1891,  12,(K)0,(K>0  eggs  were  received  from 
the  Alpena  Station,  and  hatched  April  15  to  May  10  following,  the 
product  in  fry  being  11,3,'^0,()()0. 

Lake  trout, — There  were  also  received  from  Korthville  500,000  lake 
trout  eggs,  which  produced  480,000  fry,  a  ])art  ])eing  liberated  April 
28  to  June  30,  and  128,000  being  retained  for  rearing. 

Von  Behr  trout, — 15,000  Yon  Behr  trout  were  produced  from  20,000 
eggs  received  ironi  North ville,  the  fry  being  released  in  Bai)tisni  River 
and  other  local  waters,  in  June,  1801,  except  400,  which  were  retained. 

Landloclced  salmon, — 50,000  eggs  from  Schoodic  Station  produced 
30,000  healthy  fry,  which  were  retained  for  rearing. 

Pikv  perch, — On  Ai>ril  20,  1801,  47,000,000  pike  perch  eggs  were  col- 
lected by  the  station  employes  at  Fond  du  Ijhc,  a  point  30  miles  dis- 
tant. There  were  12,000,000  of  the  iertilized  eggs  ])laced  overboard  at 
the  spawning-grounds,  and  35,000,000  i)ut  in  process  of  hatcihing,  the 
universal  jar  being  used  in  their  develo])nient.  The  fry  obtained 
amounted  to  10,100,000,  which  were  liberated  May  15  to  23. 

Carp. — 010  carp  were  distributed,  these  being  the  survivors  of  a 
shipment  of  1,000  received  from  Washington,  I).  C. 

on  lingerling  fish,  brought  over  from  the  spring  of  1800,  there  were 
r(»l(»ased  in  local  waters  100  brook  trout,  20,000  landlocked  salmon,  and 
235,000  lake  trout. 

Tlu^  first  rainfall  of  1801  at  this  station  occuiTcd  April  10,  when  the 
water  again  commenced  to  flow  through  the  flume  from  Lestcu*  River. 
The  general  thaw  setting  in  at  this  time  furnished  an  abundance  of 
water  by  gravity,  whi<*h,  however,  was  turbid  and  unsatisfactory.  The 
temperature  of  the  Lester  River  water  in  October  was  40§o  p.^  and  in 
November,  32^  without  variation.  In  July,  1801,  it  reached  a  maximum 
of  75^,  the  minimum  being  00^. 


QriNCY  Station,  Illinois  (S.  P.  Rartlktt,  Superintendent). 

The  work  of  collecting  and  distributing  the  native  food-fishes  of  the 
Mississippi  I>asin  fnmi  the  overflow  ponds  and  lakes  formed  during  the 
seasons  ot*  high  water,  inaugurated  in  the  summer  of  1888,  was  con- 
tinuc<l  (luring  the  period  covered  by  this  report.  The  kinds  and  num- 
ber of  tishcs  colh»ct4Ml  during  the  two  years  were  as  follows: 


KimlH. 

CatfiHh 

Kiillulo 

HriK)k  i>ike 

I  Vn:li 

FroHh- water  drum 

rik«  |M^rch 

White  ba*M 

Black  ha«M 

( 'rappie 

Ktwic  baH8 

SunlisU 

Total 


Sva»on  of 
1889-90. 


11,116 

2,215 

70 

16,323 

200 

1,000 

10,604 

63,145 

18,  575 

2.854 

6,973 


SfaHoii  of 
JS90-91. 


133, 075 


9,958 


44,405 

21.901 

10,  802 

2, 435 


89,505 
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Neosho  Station-,  Missouri  (William  F.  Pa(je,  Supkrinthndknt). 

• 

As  stated  in  the  report  for  the  yejir  1889,  the  early  work  at  the  Neo- 
sho Station  was  confined  to  tlie  hiyin^  out  of  the  grounds  and  their 
inelosure,  the  building  of  the  necessary  ponds,  and  the  introduction  of 
the  wat^r  supply.  In  October,  1889,  was  begiui  the  construction  of 
the  hatching  house,  a  one-story  building,  19  by  37  feet,  with  a  two- 
story  tower,  13  feet  square,  on  the  northeast  corner.  Owing  to  the 
desirability  of  getting  the  station  ready  for  active  work  at  an  early 
date,  the  building  was  erected  by  the  purchase  of  the  necessary  mate- 
rials and  the  employment  of  temporary  labor,  instead  of  under  con- 
tract. An  appropriation  of  $4,000  having  been  made  by  Congress  on 
September  30, 1890,  for  the  completion  of  the  station  and  its  equipment^ 
plans  and  specifications  were  prepared  for  a  dwelling  for  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  station  and  for  a  hatchery  annex,  containing  an  ice-house 
and  workshoi)S,  and  in  February,  1891,  advertisement  was  made  (tail- 
ing for  proposals  for  their  construction.  Contracts  were  awarded  to 
the  lowest  bidders,  that  for  the  superintendent's  dwelling  being  given 
to  Mr.  James  T.  Broughal,  of  Joplin,  Mo.,  at  $3,790,  and  that  for  the 
hatchery  annex  to  Mr.  James  Kobinson,  of  Neosho,  at  $890.  Work  on 
these  buildings  was  begun  in  April,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  they 
were  rapidly  nearing  completion.  The  appropriation  of  $4,0(M),  above 
referred  to,  proving  insufficient  for  the  purpose,  a  further  appropriation 
of  $1,000  was  made  by  Congress  by  act  approved  March  3, 1891. 

1889-90. 

October,  1889,  marked  the  commencement  of  fish-cultural  operations 
at  this  station,  600  l)lack  bass,  for  breeding  purposes,  being  received 
at  that  time  from  (Juincy,  111.  There  were  received  at  the  same  time  a 
number  of  crappie,  which  failed  to  thrive,  and  others  were  obtained  from 
Indian,  Territory.  In  December,  1889,  42  carp  of  a  summer's  growth 
were  received  from  Washington,  1).  C.  Such  rapid  growth  followed 
their  introduction  into  the  ponds  that  they  spawned  twice  during  the 
next  summer.  Other  breeding  fishes  introduced  were  the  tench,  golden 
ide,  and  goldfish,  which  were  derived  from  other  stations,  and  channel 
catfish  obtained  fiom  the  Grand  River,  Indian  Territory. 

The  fry  from  25,000  lake  trout  eggs  received  from  Northville  Station 
in  January,  1890,  were  attacked  by  a  disease  which  was  accompanied 
by  a  whit(».  spot  in  the  yolk  sack.  Only  750  of  the  young  survived,  but 
these  were  healthy. 

A  consignment  of  25,000  brook  trout  eggs  from  Northville  Station 
January  16  arrived  in  good  condition,  but  the  fry  perished  during  the 
absorption  of  the  yolk  sack,  being  affected  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
lake  trout  fry. 

Ab(mt  12,000  Von  Behr  trout  fry  of  inferior  quality  were  obtained 
from  20,000  eggs  received  from  Northville  Station  February  11, 
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With  tlie  rainbow  trout  better  results  were  secured,  more  than  22,000 
fry  being  on  hand  June  30,  181)0,  as  the  product  of  25,000  eggs  received 
from  WytheviJle  February  12. 

The  eailiest  observed  spawning  (bite  of  the  goldlish  was  March  12; 
of  the  carp,  May  5;  of  the  tench,  May  23. 

Predatory  birds  and  other  animals  were  very  numerous,  and  many 
were  destroyed. 

1890-91. 

The  fish  available  for  distribution  in  October,  1890,  consisted  of  the 
l>roduction  of  the  previous  fiscal  year.  These  numbered  03,570,  and 
were  {IS  follows:  Rainbow  trout,  21,051 ;  Von  Behr  trout,  11,937;  lake 
trout,  5(M>;  rock  bass,  1,380;  carp,  1,782;  tencli,  9,907;  goldfish,  17,007. 

The  black  bass  commenced  building. their  nests  in  the  ])onds  toward 
the  end  of  March,  1891,  and  more  than  lifby  were  observed.  By  June 
30, 1891,  many  of  the  young  had  attained  a  length  of  1^  inches. 

Crappie,  carp,  tench,  golden  ide,  rock  bass,  and  goldfish,  as  well  as 
the  black  bass,  reproduced  by  natural  methods,  in  the  ponds^  the  young 
being  retained  there  until  the  season  for  distribution  in  the  subsequent 
fall  months.  An  addition  of  23  brood  crappie  was  obtained  through 
the  Missouri  fish  commissioners. 

During  cold  weather  it  was  observed  that  the  carp  and  tench  in  the 
ponds  renuiined  active,  the  channel  catfish,  however,  being  dormant. 

The  golden  ide  received  asfingerlings  in  December,  1889,  nuwle  such 
rapid  growth  that  they  were  of  an  average  length  of  18  inches  by  June 
30,  189J .  They  were  at  first  very  wild,  but  were  rendered  gentle  by  the 
methods  used  in  their  feeding. 

The  rock  bass  held  as  stock  fish  commenced  spawning  Ain-il  21,1891, 
a  chain  of  nests  being  formed  around  the  margin  of  the  pond  in  water 
4  to  0 inches  deep.  The  nests  were  oblong  hollows,  the  size  of  a  hat 
crown,  and  were  covered  with  coarse  gravel.  There  were  1,500  torl,800 
eggs  in  each,  of  a  deep  straw  color,  somewhat  smaller  than  shad  eggs, 
and  slightly  adhesive,  though  not  in  lumps.  The  nests  were  closely 
guarded  by  the  male  parents,  the  period  of  hatching  being  eight  to  ten 
days. 

A  thousand  rainbow  trout,  hatched  in  the  spring  of  1890,  Avere  re- 
tained as  brood  fish  and  have  made  rapid  growth.  • 

On  January  17, 1891, 17,400  rainbow  trout  eggs  were  received  from 
Wytheville  Station,  which  afforded  more  than  13,000  fry  for  transfer  to 
the  rearing  iK)nds. 

A  consignment  of  17,000  brook  trout  eggs  arrived  from  Northvillo 
Station  January  25,  1891.  The  fry  from  these  underwent  a  loss  while 
in  the  yolk  stage,  as  in  the  preceding  year,  but  on  April  1  more  than 
11,000  remained  on  hand  for  rearing.  By  June  1  some  of  them  were  3 
inches  long. 
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A  consignment  of  19,000  Von  Belir  trout  eggs,  received  from  North- 
villc  February  5,  1891,  ]mKluced  satisfactorily,  there  being  more  than 
17,000  fry  on  hand  April  1.  A  seciond  consignment  of  r>,900  eggs  from 
the  same  source  also  produc^ed  well,  there  being  5,500  fry  on  hand  May 
11.    These,  in  addition  to  the  17,000,  were  retained  for  rearing. 

Vigilance  was  required  to  protljct  the  stock  of  fish  against  i»redatory 
aniumls,  and  during  the  year  there  were  killed  108  birds,  21  mammals, 
and  98  reptiles,  not  including  frogs. 

In  addition  to  the  (•onstnictions  provided  under  the  specilic  appro- 
priations before  mentioned,  there  was  built,  for  the  use  of  the  Com- 
mission's distributing  cars,  a  siding  from  the  Kansjis  City,  Fort  Smith 
and  Southern  llailway.  A  connection  w^as  also  made  with  the  water 
main  of  Neosho  for  supplying  the  station,  as  well  as  the  distribution 
cars  while  occupying  the  railway  siding. 

Leadville  Station,  Culohado  (E.  M.  Robinson  ani>  H.  I).    Dfan,  Supkrin- 

TENDKNTS), 

In  the  report  for  1888  mention  was  made  of  the  location  of  a  station 
near  Leadville,  Colo.,  for  the  breeding  and  rearing  of  trout,  and  of  the 
appropriation  by  Congress  of  $15,000  for  the  necessary  constructions. 
As  soon  as  this  sum  became  available,  July  1,  1889,  plans  and  8i)ecifi- 
cations  for  a  fish-hatchery  were  i)rei)ared  and  proposals  for  its  erection 
invited  by  iidvertisement.  But  one  bid  being  received,  and  that  for  a 
sum  greater  than  the  appropriation,  a  second  call  was  made,  resulting 
ill  the  receipt  of  three  bids,  the  lowest  being  that  of  Mr.  L.  G.  Hunt, 
of  Pueblo,  Colo.,  at  $12,672.  This  was  accepted,  and  on  October  14, 
1889,  formal  contract  for  the  construction  of  the  building  was  made. 
Work  was  immediately  begun,  but  owing  to  many  causes,  chiefly  bad 
weather  and  roads,  the  building  w^as  not  completed  till  October,  1890, 
final  acceptance  of  the  structure  not  being  given  till  November  1. 

In  view"  of  the  failure  to  receive  suitable  i)roposals  in  response  to  the 
first  call,  and  the  delay  that  would  ensue  before  new  proposals  could 
be  obtained  and  the  contract  let,  which  would  have  resulted  in  the  loss 
of  a  year's  time  in  the  active  work  of  propagation,  it  was  decided  to 
erect  a  frame  building  which  could  be  used  as  a  temporary  hatchery 
and.  afterward  as  a  rearing-house  for  fry.  A  Im)x  flume,  some  740  feet 
in  length,  was  laid  to  bring,  by  gravity,  from  springs  on  the  hillside,  a 
supply  of  water  to  the  hat^^'hery.  Active  work  w  as  commenced  on  Sej)- 
tember  9,  1889,  and  the  structure  was  ready  for  the  recei)tion  of  eggs 
about  the  middle  of  October.  In  the  meantime,  by  permission  of  the 
owner,  Dr.  John  Law,  8,000  brook  trout  were  taken  from  the  Evergreen 
Lakes  and  hcild  in  i)oiids  till  ready  to  spawn.  From  these  fish  568,000 
eggs  were  obtained  and  placed  in  troughs  in  the  temporary  hatchery. 
The  erection  of  this  t^mjwrary  hatchery  was  under  the  general  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  John  Gay,  inspector  of  stations,  assisted  by  Mr.  William 
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P.  SaucrhoflT,  an  expert  carpenter,  who  had  had  many  years' experience 
in  the  fish-cultiiral  work  of  the  Commission.  On  September  21,  Mr.  E. 
M.  Eobinson,  for  a  number  of  years  connected  with  the  Commission, 
and  wlio  had  been  in  charge  of  fish-cultural  work  at  several  of  its 
stations,  was  ai)pointed  superintendent. 

An  additional  appropriation  of  $20,000  having befen  maile  August  30, 
1800,  for  the  completion  and  equipment  of  the  station,  i)hins  and  speci- 
fi(;ations  were  prepared  for  a  superintendent's  dwelling  aiid  stable. 
After  due  advertisement,  contracts  were  madein  May,  1891,  at  $5,887.93 
for  the  dwelling,  with  Messrs.  Baldwin  &  Chrouister,  and  at  $1,820  for 
the  stable  and  wagon  house,  with  Mr.  W.  W.  Cable,  both  contractors 
doing  business  in  Leadvillc.  The  sui>ervision  of  the  work  of  construc- 
tion was  placed  in  charge  of  Mr.  George  H.  Tolbert,  under  the  general 
direction  of  Mr.  H.  D.  Dean,  who  was  appointed  superintendent  on 
April  15,  1891,  succeeding  Mr.  Robinson,  who  had  resigned  to  take 
charge  of  a  private  fish-cultural  establishment. 

1889-90. 

The  period  of  active  fish-cultural  operations  extended  from  Novem- 
ber, 1889,  to  June  30,  1890,  the  collection  of  eggs  being  508,000  of  the 
brook  trout  previously  referred  to,  and  12,000  of  the  black-spotted  trout. 
In  addition  to  these  there  were  25,000  brook  trout  eggs  and  20,000  Loch 
Leven  trout  eggs  forwarded  from  the  Northville  Station. 

The  distribution  of  brook  trout  eggs  included  50,000  to  Fort  Gaston 
Station,  California,  and  25,000  to  Northville  Station,  Michigan.  The 
remainder  of  the  eggs  were  retained  for  hatching  and  rearing,  with 
the  exception  of  120,800  fry,  which  were  given  to  Dr.  John  Law,  in 
exchange  for  the  use  of  his  stock  fish. 

There  were  collected  from  Twin  Lakes  1,014  black -spotted  trout  for 
breeding  purposes,  and  from  iiock  Creek,  32;  100  of  these  were  for- 
warded to  Wytheville  Station.  From  Rock  Creek  there  were  collected 
58  brook  trout. 

1890-91. 

The  eggs  obtained  this  year  from  the  stock  brook  trout  of  Dr.  John 
Law  amounted  to  180,000.  They  were  of  the  later  yield,  and  defective 
in  fertilization,  as  a  result  of  the  scarcity  of  milt.  From  these  a  ship- 
ment of  5,000  was  made  to  the  Wyoming  Fish  Commission,  at  Laramie. 
The  eggs  retained  hatched  at  different  times,  and  a  high  mortality  oc- 
curred among  the  fry  as  a  result  of  cannibalism.  The  number  remaining 
on  hand  May  1,  1891,  was  but  41,000. 

In  addition  to  the  eggs  taken  by  the  station,  20,000  brook  trout  eggs 
were  obtained  from  Caledonia,  N.  Y.,  January  31, 1891.  On  May  1  the 
fry  from  these  amounted  to  14,000. 

A  consignment  of  100,000  eggs  of  Von  Behr  trout  was  presented  by 
the  New  York  Fish  Commission,  the  young  therefrom  being' 68,000  on 
May  1, 
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Oil  June  30,  1801,  in  addition  to  the  fisb  already  meiitioned,  there 
were  on  hand  the  following:  140  brook  trout,  1,000  black-spotted  trout, 
and  5  rainbow  trout,  all  breeders ;  of  yearlings,  10,000  brook  trout,  700 
black- spotted  trout,  and  500  Loch  Leven  trout.  Of  the  black-spotted 
trout  there  were  also  800  fry  and  50,000  eggs. 

The  distribution  of  fish  took  place  between  September  16  and  Novem- 
ber 21, 1890,  when  20,000  yearling  trout  were  furnished  to  Nebraska, 
16,000  to  South  Dakota,  and  23,000  to  Colorado  waters. 

The  construction  of  the  new  hatchery  was  sufficiently  advanced  by 
January,  1891,  to  permit  the  introduction  of  the  water  supply,  and 
about  the  middle  of  February  the  eggs  were  transferred  thereto  from 
the  temporary  hatchery. 

The  temperature  of  the  water  supply  in  December  and  January  was 
440  F.  without  variation,  and  in  April  43°  without  change.  During 
eleven  days  in  January,  1891,  the  air  was  below  zero. 

Baird  Station,  California  (George  B.  Williams,  Jr.,  Superintendent). 

1889-90. 

The  act  airproved  March  2,  1889,  appropriated  the  sum  of  $4,000 
"for  the  construction  of  a  quarters  building  at  the  U.  S.  Fish  Com- 
mission Station,  Baird,  California,  and  its  equipments."  Plans  and 
specifications  were  prepared  for  a  l^-story  building  30  by  40  feet,  with 
two  12-foot  additions.  Owing  to  the  isolation  of  the  station  it  was 
found  impossible  to  contract  for  the  construction  of  the  building,  and 
it  became  necessary  to  do  the  work  by  the  purchase  of  materials  and 
the  employment  of  such  men  as  could  be  secured  in  the  vicinity.  The 
cost  of  the  building,  including  the  compensation  of  the  employes,  was 
$3,882.58,  and  for  its  equipment  and  incidental  expenses,  $117.42. 

The  construction  of  this  building  was  begun  October,  1889,  and  was 
completed  late  in  April,  the  slow  progress  being  caused  by  continued 
rains,  which  i)revented  the  prom])t  delivery  of  materials.  The  building 
is  substantial  and  comfortable. 

On  July  1,  1889,  i)reparation8  were  begun  for  the  capture  of  the 
adult  quinnat  salmon.  The  high  water  in  the  preceding  March  having 
destroyed  the  piers,  stringers,  and  riujks  of  the  dam  in  the  McCloud 
liiver,  built  for  obstructing  the  jiscent  of  the  salmon,  the  erection  of  a 
l)riu'tically  new  structure  was  made  necessary.  Two  new  spawning 
sheds  and  salmon  corrals  were  built,  new  seining  apparatus  provided, 
the  seine-haul  cleaned,  the  roads  repaired,  the  buildings  overhauled  and 
l)ainte<l,  and  a  rotary  i)ump  geared  to  a  water  wheel,  so  that  a  supply 
of  7,000  gallons  of  water  per  hour  was  obtained. 

By  driving  the  sahnon  ui)ward  from  the  shallows  situated  below  the 
dam,  and  the  constant  use  of  the  seine  in  conjunction  therewith,  a  suf- 
ficient numl)er  of  fish  was  secured  in  the  first  run,  August  27  to  Septem- 

H.  iMis.  113 4 
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ber  26, 1889,  to  produce  1, 105,000  eggs.  Tbc  captures  amounted  to  1,129 
males  and  382  females,  252  of  the  latter  being  in  spawning  condition. 
Tlie  small  production  was  the  result  of  the  decreased  run  of  adults. 

Of  the  eggs  taken,  974,000  were  shipped  to  the  hatchery  of  the  Cal- 
ifornia Fish  Commission  at  Sisson,  where  they  were  hatched  and  the  fry 
released  in  the  Sacramento  River.  Those  retained  produced  60,000  fry, 
which  were  liberated  in  McCloud  Eiver. 

On  October  7, 1889,  stormy  weather  began  and  rising  waters  made 
imperative  the  lifting  of  the  obstructing  riicks,  thereby  permitting  the 
free  passage  and  escape  of  the  adult  salmon  into  the  head  streams. 
Fishing  for  the  late  run  was  resumed  October  16,  but  another  rise  in 
the  river,  five  days  later,  submerged  and  washed  out  a  portion  of  the 
dam  and  endangered  the  safety  of  the  power  wheel  and  buildings, 
Ijarge  numbers  of  salmon  again  passed  on  above.  Receding  water 
permitted  the  renewal  of  the  dam  November  5,  but  there  were  very 
few  brood  fish  subject  to  capture  remaining  in  the  lower  stream.  From 
November  9  to  19,  something  over  600,000  eggs  were  secured.  These 
were  from  a  catch  of  94  males  and  170  females,  119  of  the  latter  having 
ripe  spawn.  Freshets  continued  every  month  till  June,  1890,  the 
height  of  the  water  reaching  15  feet  in  February.  On  December  2  the 
wheel  boats  requiring  to  be  dropped  into  an  eddy  for  safety^  the  water 
supply  was  obtained  by  means  of  the  steam  pump. 

On  December  14,  1889,  125,000  eggs  were  forwartied  to  New  York, 
for  shipment  to  France  and  Norway;  on  December  16, 100,000  to  Fort 
(laston  Station;  and  on  December  17,  355,000  to  the  California  fish 
commissioners  at  Sisson.  From  those  retained,  24,000  fry  were  pro- 
duced and  liberated  in  McCloud  River,  1,000  being  held  till  March,  and 
successfully  nourished  on  corn-meal  mush  boiled  with  beef.  The  total 
loss  on  the  1,709,000  eggs  taken  was  71,000,  or  about  4  per  cent. 

The  early  run  of  salmcm  yielded  their  eggs  in  water  at  about  60^  F., 
the  temperature  descending  as  low  as  50^  on  one  day;  the  late  run 
spawned  in  a  temperature  ranging  from  45o  to  50^. 

1890-91. 

In  consequence  of  damages  sustained  from  the  high  water  of  the 
previous  spring,  it  was  again  necessary  to  renew  the  obstructing  dam 
and  accessories.  Its  rebuilding  was  commenced  July  1,  1890,  native 
timbers,  cut  in  May  by  the  station  employes,  being  utilized. 

Everything  wiis  in  readiness  August  27,  when  the  schools  of  spawn- 
ing salmon  arrived.  Between  this  date  and  September  23, 1890,  012 
fish  yielded  3,652,000  eggs.  Of  these,  50,0(K)  were  forwarded  to  E.  Chji- 
zari,  City  of  Mexico,  and  2,8.38,000  to  the  California  fish  commissioners, 
from  8eptenil)er  24  to  October  10,  further  shii)inents  being  discontinued 
on  the  receipt  of  a  message  that  their  hatchery  was  filled.  The  remain- 
ing eggs  were  develoi)ed  at  Baird  Station,  the  production  of  fry  being 
582,000. 
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Seining  for  the  fish  of  the  late  run  was  commenced  November  6, 
1890.  The  continued  low  wai-er  of  tlie  river,  however,  permitted  unin- 
terrupted fishings  l)y  cannery  operators  on  the  Sacramento  l^iver  below, 
and  only  a  small  number  escai)ed  their  nets  to  reach  the  station.  The 
season  of  collecting  terminated  November  25,  with  the  obtainment  of 
04  rii)e  females,  which  i)roduced  263,000  eggs.  Of  these  eggs,  100,000 
were  forwarded  December  31,  via  New  York,  to  France.  The  remainder 
were  hatched  at  the  station  and  produced  140,000  fry,  which,  with  the 
582,(K)0  fry  of  the  earlier  hatching,  were  liberated  in  McCloud  River 
and  its  tributary,  the  Pit  Eiver.  The  total  loss  of  eggs  at  the  station 
was  205,000,  or  al)out  5  per  cent.  In  releasing  the  722,000  fry  the  seine 
skiff  was  used  with  much  advantage,  the  cans  being  jdaced  thereiuand 
the  fry  put  out  in  small  numbers  at  various  shallows  in  the  river 
occurring  in  a  distance  of  about  5  miles. 

Fort  Gaston  Station,  California  (CArns.  W.  E.  Dougherty,  U.  S.  Army,  and 

Frank  H.  Edmunds,  U.  S.  Army,  in  charge). 

In  view  of  the  urgent  and  many  requests  received  from  citizens  in 
the  regions  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Pacific  coast  to  stock  their 
waters  with  suitable  food-fishes,  and  the  difliculties  and  cost  atfending 
shipments  from  the  eastern  stations  of  the  Cimimission,  the  question  of 
locating  fish-cultural  stations  on  the  military  reservations  of  those 
regions  was  considered,  and  Lieut.  Commander  J.  J.  Brice,  U.  S.  Navy, 
who  was  employed  under  detail  from  the  Navy  Department,  was  di- 
rected to  make  a  reconnaissance.  Upon  his  rei>ort  and  recommenda- 
tions the  reservation  at  Fort  (laston,  Humboldt  County,  Cal.,  was 
decided  upon  a.s  offering  the  necessary  requirements;  ami,  in  compli- 
ance with  the  request  of  this  office,  the  Secret^uy  of  War,  on  October 
1(J,  1880,  gave  instructions  i>ermitting  the  use  of  a  portion  of  the  same 
by  the  Fish  Commission.  The  organization  of  the  station  was  intrusted 
to  Mr.  Brice,  who  arrived  at  the  i>lace  the  latter  part  of  November  with 
some  of  the  equipment.  The  use  of  a  bitildiug,  32  feet  by  10  feet,  into 
which  an  abundant  supply  of  ]>ure,  cold  water  was  led  by  gravity, 
was  granted  by  the  commandant  of  the  post,  Capt.  W.  E.  Dougherty, 
U.  S.  Army,  who  also  undertook  the  general  charge  of  the  conduct  of 
the  station.  Mr.  W.  H.  Morgan,  who  was  serving  as  fish-culturist  at 
one  of  the  eastern  stations  of  the  Commission,  was  assigned  as  foreman, 
(■apt.  D<mgherty  remained  in  charge  of  the  work  tili  October  1, 1800, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  Capt.  F.  H.  Ednuiuds,  U.  S.  Army,  who  had 
been  placed  in  command  of  the  post 
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1889-lK). 

Ill  December,  1880,  100,000  quiniiiit  salmon  eggs  were  received  from 
Baird  Station.  These  were  developed  in  universal  Latching  jars  and 
hatched  from  January  5  to  25, 1890.  The  fry  commenced  feeding  in 
F<»l)ruary,  and  were  transferred  in  March  to  ponds,  in  which  they 
remained  till  the  end  of  June,  when  the  water  temperature  becoming 
rather  high  they  were  rel(»ased  in  Trinity  River.  They  were  about  4 
inches  long  and  were  90,000  in  number. 

High  water  in  Trinity  lliver  prevented  the  establishment  of  the  pro- 
posed barrier  dam  in  advance  of  the  upward  movement  of  the  spring 
run  of  salmon,  consequently  no  eggs  were  derived  from  this  source. 

1890-91. 

Dams  and  traps  for  stopping  and  capturing  the  salmon  and  trout 
were  constructed  both  in  the  Trinity  and  Redwood  rivers.  On  the 
latter  stream  at  Redwood,  a  point  13  miles  distant  from  Fort  Gaston, 
an  auxiliary  station  was  established. 

The  collecting  of  the  eggs  of  the  quinnat  and  steelhead  salmon  was 
begun  in  November,  1889,  and  continued  three  months.  A  dry  season 
caused  low  water  in  the,  streams,  and  but  a  comparatively  small  num- 
ber of  fish  ascended  to  the  usual  spawning-grounds.  At  Fort  Gaston 
tluTc  were  secured  45,000  eggs,  i>roducing  40,(X)0  fry,  30,000  of  which 
were*  liberated  in  Supply  Creek,  a  tributary  of  Trinity  River,  and  10,000 
retained  for  rearing.  These  latter  were  liberated  subsequent  to  June 
30,  J  891.  At  the  auxiliary  station  at  Ri^lwood  30,(K)0  salmon  eggs  were 
collected,  and  produced  about  25,0(M)  fry,  which,  at  the  age  of  1  month, 
were  released  in  Minor  Creek,  a  tributary  of  Redwood  River,  where 
they  remained  in  schools  for  some  weeks. 

During  the  development  of  the  eggs  the  temperature  of  the  water 
was  .'58^  to  450,  and  the  i)eriod  of  incubation  fifty-seven  days. 

There  were  three  new  r(»aring  j)onds  constnicted.  In  one  of  these 
about  200  bre(»ding  rninbow  trout  were  lield  till  after  June  30,  1891. 

A  water  supply  indepeiulent  of  that  of  the  military  reservation  was 
obtained  by  means  of  a  trench  which  whs  constructed  along  the  moun- 
tain side  over  a  distajice  of  nbout  a  fourth  of  a  mile. 

Clackamas  Station  Orkcjon  (Waldo  F.  Hubbakd,  Supbkixtkndknt). 

lS89-i>0. 

Hy  July  1,  1889,  many  <piinnat  salmon  had  collect<5d  below  the  ob- 
structing dam  across  Claekanias  River. 

The  station  was  visited  by  the  Commissioner  September  T),  1889,  when 
it  was  decided  to  jmrchase  a  sti^am  pumping  ])lant  rather  than  attempt 
to  rebuild  the  reservoir  dam  on  Cedar  Creek.  Vending  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  pumping  machinery,  which  was  in  operating  condition  by 
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September  10,  a  temporary  hatchery  was  built  for  the  earlier  take  of 
egi*s,  the  buildiug  being  supplied  with  wat^r  by  gravity  from  a  small 
brook. 

From  August  19  to  September  11  four  slat  traps  were  constructed, 
one  being  placed  in  the  Clackamas  dam  and  the  others  on  the  shallows 
below,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  ripple,  in  the  swiftest  water,  and  in  such 
a  position  that  the  current  passed  through,  leaving  the  fish  stranded. 
Wings  were  extended  from  the  trap  mouths  upward  at  an  angle,  throw; 
ing  nearly  the  entire  volume  of  the  stream  through  the  slats.  The  fish 
were  then  surrounded  by  a  seine,  which,  being  drawn  downward,  forced 
them  into  the  trap.  Fish  were  also  captured  by  means  of  dip  nets  and 
the  seine. 

The  periotl  occupied  in  collei^ting  eggs  was  from  August  28  to  No- 
vember (»,  1889,  the  production  being  4,314,000  from  957  fish.  The 
largest  day's  operations,  September  27,  yielded  208,000  eggs,  the  small- 
est day's  jiroduction  being  4,000.  There  were  only  two  days  when  uo 
eggs  were  taken.  No  record  was  made  of  the  number  of  male  fish 
caught;  they  were,  however,  largely  in  excess  of  the  females. 

Mr.  Reed,  of  the  Oregon  Fish  Commission,  received  1,000,000  of  the 
eggs  late  in  October,  1889.  These  were  hatched  and  released,  under 
State  supervision,  at  the  Cascades  on  the  Columbia  River.  All  other 
eggs  taken  were  hatched  at  the  station,  and  the  fry,  8  to  10  weeks  old, 
deix)sited  in  Clackamas  River  and  Cedar  Creek.  The  distribution  of 
fiy  extended  from  November  5  to  April  15,  1,000,000  being  conveyed 
7  to  10  miles  up  the  stream  and  put  out  in  small  lots  in  the  rapids. 
The  fry  liberated  amounted  to  85  i)er  wnit  of  the  eggs  retained  at  the 
station. 

All  eggs  were  measured  in  a  cup  of  1,000  capacity  and  remeasured 
just  prior  to  hatching. 

On  November  7  the  brook  had  increased  in  volume,  in  consequence 
of  rainfall,  and  the  pumping  outfit  was  but  little  used  in  the  subsequent 
operations. 

From  January  2  to  8, 1890,  there  was  snovrfall  and  such  cold  weather 
that  it  was  with  difficulty  the  hatching  troughs  were  prevented  from 
tilling  with  ice,  the  thermometer  registering  a«  low  as  zero.  Another 
cold  spell  prevailed  late  in  February,  when  the  water  in  the  station 
was  down  to  31°  F.  On  February  1  the  river  rose  14  feet,  covering  to 
a  depth  of  3  inches  the  grounds  occupied  by  the  hatchery  and  quarters 
buildings. 
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1890-91. 

All  iidditional  steam  pump,  as  a  reserve  in  case  of  accident,  was  pro- 
vided. In  the  moutli  of  July,  1890,  the  obstruction  rack  was  placed  in 
the  dam  to  arrest  the  upward  passage  of  the  adult  salmon.  A  gate  with 
sheerbooms,  for  facilitating  the  onwanl  passage  of  drift  timber  on  high 
water,  was  introduced  into  the  dam.  Five  days  were  consumed  in  re- 
moving the  saw  logs,  which  hiul  grounded  in  the  seining  area^  but  all 
could  not  be  (deared  out,  and  the  strong  current  incident  to  their  pres- 
ence being  a  barrier  to  successful  Dperaticms  in  hauling,  it  became  nec- 
essary to  use  gill  nct^  in  the  cai)ture  of  the  adult  lish.  0\\ing  to  the 
construction  of  a  dam  in  the  river  bellow  the  station  and  the  operation 
of  nets  by  commercial  fishermen,  the  ascent  of  a  great  number  of  fish 
was  hindered. 

The  collection  of  the  eggs  was  commenced  September  16, 1890,  and 
the  first  hiitching  took  place  about  the  end  of  October.  Eggs  continued 
to  be  taken  until  November  16,  the  total  Irom  1,094  females  amounting 
to  5,860,000.  Of  these,  700,000  were  delivered  October  22  and  November 
5, 1890,  to  the  Oregon  fish  commissioners.  The  remainder  were  hatched 
at  the  station  and  the  fry  platted  in  Clackamas  River  and  its  tributa- 
ries. The  fry  produced  were  4,902,000  or  about  95  per  cent  of  the  eggs 
retained. 

In  January,  1891,  the  hatching  took  place  so  rapidly  that  use  had  to 
be  made  of  the  troughs  of  the  improvised  hatchery  of  the  previous  year, 
to  prevent  suffocation  among  the  fry.  Hatching  terminated  in  Febru- 
ary, the  fry  having  been  liberated  from  week  to  week,  within  a  river 
scope  of  3  miles,  as  they  arrived  at  the  age  to  begin  to  take  food. 
About  1,000,000  were  released  subsequent  to  MarcJi  1.  In  the  months 
of  May  and  June,  1891,  the  rack  and  traps  were  again  overhauled  and 
put  in  position  for  the  operations  of  the  coming  season. 

AgUARIA  AT  CKXTKAL   STATION,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  (W.  P.  SKAL,  IN*  CHARGE). 

1889-90. 

In  July,  1889,  a  new  hot-air  engine,  equipped  with  vulcanized  rubber 
pump  and  piping,  was  introdu(!ed  for  circulating  the  salt  water,  the 
brass  piping  being  laid  aside.  By  February,  1890,  the  water  was  ren- 
dered so  clear  by  means  of  filters  that  all  objects  could  be  distinctly 
seen.  The  salt  water  lost  by  leakage  was  made  up  by  supplies  produced 
at  the  station  by  dissolving  Turk  Island  salt  in  filtered  water  at  the 
l)roi)er  density;  1,000  gallons  of  sea  water  from  Chesapeake  Bay  were 
furnished  by  the  steamer  Finh  Hawl'. 

Collections  of  salt-water  objects  were  received  throughout  the  year, 
principally  from  Woods  Holl  Station,  some  being  received  from  Glou- 
cester Stiition,  Mass.,  and  others  from  Portland,  Me.,  and  the  New  Jer- 
sey coast.    Fresh- water  specimens  were  derived  from  the  fish  ponds, 
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Washington,  D.  C,  the  Potomjic  River,  creeks  in  Virginia  accessible 
to  the  station  by  wagon,  and  from  Port  Washington  Station,  Md. 

Spawning  was  observed  in  the  fresli-water  aquaria  as  follows :  Yellow 
perch,  fifteen  deposits  of  eggs  from  December  to  April,  inclusive;  three 
mussels  in  March  and  April;  rainbow  and  tessellated  darters  in  April. 
Yearling  rainbow  trout  were  held  through  the  month*  of  May  in  a  tem- 
perature of  720  to  760  F. 

In  the  salt  water  a  rainbow  trout  spawned  in  March,  1890,  after  hav- 
ing deposited  eggs  a  month  previous  in  freshwater;  several  nests  were 
built  by  the  two-spined  sticklebacks  in  April  and  May ;  several  common 
killifish  spawned  in  April;  and  in  June  king  crab  eggs  were  received 
and  hatched.  From  unknown  causes  mollusca,  hermit-crabs,  anemones, 
starfish,  and  sea-urchins  could  not  be  successfully  kept. 

Colored  and  plain  sketches  were  made  by  Mr.  S.  F.  Denton  illustrat- 
ing the  spawning  habits  of  mussels  and  of  rainbow  and  tessellated 
darters. 

1890-91. 

Two  collecting  trips  were  made  down  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  and 
specimens  were  also  obtained  from  Woods  Holl  Station,  Cold  Spring 
Harbor,  and  from  other  sources  through  the  distribution  cars.  Young 
shad,  3  to  4  inches  long,  received  from  the  fish  ponds,  Waslilngton, 
D.  C,  in  October,  1890,  were  with  partial  success  held  in  the  salt-water 
aquaria.  Atlantic  and  quinuat  salmon,  and  rainbow,  brook,  and  lake 
trout  yearlings  were  successfully  kept  in  the  salt  water.  About  No- 
vember 1, 1890,  a  large  female  skate  was  received  and  placed  in  a  salt- 
water tank;  in  January  several  eggs  were  deposited,  which,  on  May 
12,  were  found  to  contain  living  embryos.  Both  the  common  newt  and 
top-minnow  reproduced  in  April  in  Ires^^  water. 

In  December,  1890,  the  salt-water  temperature  fell  to  48^  F.,  when 
artificial  heat  was  introduced  into  the  tank  room,  which  maintained  a 
temiierature  of  50°  to  54^  during  the  remainder  of  the  winter.  In  June 
the  temi)erature  went  up  to  80^. 

Steamer  Fish  Hawk  (Lieut.  Robkkt  Platt,  U.  S.  N.,  Commaxding). 

1889-90. 

After  the  establishment  of  the  shore  station  at  Gloucester  City  the 
Fish  Haickj  as  in  previous  years,  entered  upon  the  propagation  of  shad 
on  the  Delaware  River.  The  vessel  was  anchored  ofif  Gloucester,  the 
water  supply  used  in  hatehing  operations  being  taken  directly  from  the 
river.  The  crew  began  taking  eggs  April  30,  using  the  launch  Petrel. 
The  river  temperature  was  57^  F.  By  May  15  the  water  had  risen  to 
630,  when  the  collections  of  e^rgifi  amounted  to  27,234,000.  On  May  23 
they  amounted  to  33,915,000,  when  the  work  closed,  the  temperature 
being  64^.    There  were  produced  20,596,000  fry,  which  were  liberated 
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principally  in  the  headwaters  of  the  Delaware  River.  In  addition, 
3,654,000  eggs  were  transferred  t^  the  land  station,  for  lack  of  space, 
and  15,000  forwarded  to  H.  H.  Fields,  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology, 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  for  biological  study. 

The  Gloucester  Point  seine  afforded  2,488,000  eggs,  which  produced 
81  per  cent  in  fry;  Faunce's  seine,  10,500,000  eggs,  which  produced  70 
l)er  cent  in  fry;  and  Howell  Cove  seine,  20,801,000,  which  yielded  ^ 
per  cent  in  fry.  The  number  of  days  when  eggs  were  obtainable  from 
these  seines  -was  12, 14,  and  17,  respectively.  More  than  1,000,000  eggs 
per  day  were  procured  during  five  days  at  Faunce's;  at  Howell  C5ove 
more  than  1,000,000  a  day  for  five  days  and  more  than  2,000,000  a  day 
during  five  other  days.  The  average  jiroduction  of  eggs  to  each  fish 
was  49,000,  which  is  largely  in  excess  of  the  yield  at  the  SusauiBhauna 
and  Potomac  river  stations. 


1890-91. 

On  June  17, 1891,  operations  were  commenced  in  the  propagation  of 
Spanish  mackerel,  the  locality  selected  being  Cai)e  Charles,  Virginia. 
At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  covered  by  this  report,  June  30, 1891,  the 
work  was  in  progress,  the  results  to  that  date  being  embodied  in  tab- 
ular form.  Subsequently,  1,304,000  eggs  were  obtained.  These  were 
collected  on  sixteen  days  between  July  7  and  30,  the  fry  produced  and 
liberated  therefrom  being  410,000.  The  total  eggs  obtained  were 
2,494,000  and  the  total  output  of  fry  776,000. 

The  ova  were  derived  from  adults  taken  in  traj)  nets,  which  were 
regularly  used  in  market  fishing.  The  most  forward  eggs  produced 
fry  in  21^  hours,  the  longest  period  of  hatching  being  32J  hours,  and 
the  average  period  about  26  hours.  The  fry  were  released  in  Ches- 
apeake Bay. 

Table  showing  operationH  in  the  propagation  of  the  Spanish  macJcerel. 


FiMh  Htrippetl. 


Date. 


Malen. 


■■  Number  of 


Females.  I  »S*^'"***'*^ 


liuprogna- 
tion. 


Hour  of— 

Hat^biug. 


1891. 

June  17 

15 

5 

IH 

10 

7 

10 

3 

3 

23 

5 

3 

25 

1 

1 

25 

3 

3 

2U 

7 

5 

Total.. 

1 

27 

240,000 

300,000 

315, 000 

80.000 

60,000 

20,000 

115,000 


'     m 


1.130.000 


<  :30  a.m. 
8  a.  Ml. 
8:15  a.  ui. 
5 :30  a.  III. 

7  a.in. 

8  a.  UI. 
5       a.m. 


5a.ro.  June  18. 
5  a.iu.  June  18. 
5  p.  m.  J  une  20. 
8  a.m.  June  24. 

8  a.  m.  June  26. 

9  a.  m.  June  26. 
8  a.m.  June  30. 


Date  of 
release. 


Number 

of  fry 

released. 


June  19        80.000 


June  21 
25 
27 


June  30 


200.000 
20.000 
20,000 


46,000 


360,000 
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ADDITIONAL  FISH-CULTURAL  STATIONS. 

yew  York. — In  response  to  a  resolution  of  the  United  States  Senate 
of  December  18, 1890,  directin/i:  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commissioner  to  report  to 
it  upon  tliedesirability  of  the  Government's  establishinjca  lish-hatchery 
in  nortliern  New  York,  near  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  the  folIoNving  com- 
munication was  addressed  to  the  President  of  thfe  Senate : 

l^  S.  Commission  of  Fish  and  Fishkriks, 

IVashingion,  />.  C,  January  26^  1S91. 

Sir  :  In  obedience  to  Senate  resolution  of  December  18,  1890,  directinjjf  the  U.  S. 
Couiinissiouer  of  Fish  and  FisherieH  to  report  to  the  Senate  as  to  the  desirability  of 
tlie  establishment  of  a  fish-hatchery  in  northern  New  York,  near  the  St.  Lawrence 
Kiver,  I  have  the  honor  to  report  as  follows : 

The  basin  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  including  Lake  Ontario  and  Lake  Champlain  and 
the  innumerable  smaller  lakes  and  tributary  streams  which  drain  into  these,  com- 
prises fully  one-half  of  the  area  of  the  State  of  New  York,  about  one-fourth  of  the 
State  of  Vermont,  and  on  the  Canadian  side  a  more  considerable  drainage  area. 

In  Lake  Ontario  whitefish  were  formerly  very  abundant.  The  value  of  this  fishery 
has  declined  year  by  year,  and  at  present  the  production  is  relatively  insignificant 
compared  with  the  whitefish  fisheries  of  Lake  Erie,  Lake  Huron,  and  Lake  Michigan. 

In  the  waters  referred  to  a  like  decline  was  in  progress,  but  those  who  were  inter- 
este*!  in  those  fisheries  were  prompt  to  recognize  the  necessity  of  legislation  to 
restrain  and  regulate  the  methods  and  a])paratus  and  seasons  of  capture. 

Artificial  propagation  was  also  systematically  resorted  to  to  supplement  and  rein- 
force natural  reproduction,  and  whitefish  hatcheries  were  established  by  the  States 
of  Michigan,  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin  and  by  the  Canadian  Government.  Entering  the 
field  at  a  later  date,  the  U.  S.  Conuuission  has  established  stations  for  the  collection 
and  hatching  of  whitefish  at  Alpena,  Mich.,  Duluth,  Minn.,  and  Put-in  Bay,  Ohio. 

The  result  of  the  cooperative  tish-culture  work  by  the  Canadian,  State,  and  United 
States  Fish  Commissions  has  been  not  only  to  arrest  the  alanuing  decline  that  was  in 
progress,  but  to  determine  a  marked  increase  in  the  catch  of  whitefish  in  those 
waters  in  which  fish-cultural  work  has  been  carried  on. 

The  marked  contrast  between  the  present  conditions  of  the  whitefish  fisheries  of 
Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Ontario  sharply  defines  and  emphasizes  the  necessity  of  artifi- 
cial propagation  as  a  means  of  maintaining  and  improving  our  important  commer- 
cial fisheries  and  of  creating  such  in  waters  where  they  have  not  before  existed. 

We  can  not  afford  to  neglect  so  important  an  economic  resource — one  which  gives 
such  substantial  and  valuable  returns  for  moderate  expenditure^). 

We  can  not  expect  individual  enterprise  to  undertake  such  work  in  public  waters 
in  the  expectation  of  private  gain.  Men,  however  public-spiriteil,  will  not  sow  the 
seed  of  a  harvest  which  all  men  may  gather.  Our  lakes  and  rivers  and  coast  waters 
muet  be  farmed  by  the  Government  for  the  general  use  and  under  such  regulations 
as  will  establish  and  maintain  the  largest  production. 

Another  im]mrtant  commercial  species  which  formerly  existed  in  Lake  Ontario  in 
marvelous  abundance,  but  which  is  now  so  rare  as  to  bo  an  obji^ct  of  curious  interest 
when  seen,  is  the  Atlantic  salmon.  Sixty  years  ago  each  season  it  ascended  the  St. 
Lawrence  in  vast  numbers  and  swarmed  in  all  its  tribufaries.  Following  both  shores 
of  Lake  Ontario  it  ascended  all  the  smaller  streams  which  fall  into  it  and  which 
afford  suitable  spawning- grounds  for  the  mature  fish  and  favorable  nurseries  for  the 
fry  during  their  period  of  river  life. 

The  following  extract  from  the  annual  report  of  the  department  of  marine  and 
fisheries  of  Canada  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  186if,  will  be  instructive  as  well  as 
suggestive. 
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[Special  report  of  Messrs.  Whit^slver  and  Venniug  on  flsh-breediug  at  New  CMtle,  Ontario.] 

^*\Ve  jiroceeded  yesterday  to  New  Castle,  Ontario,  in  compliance  with  your  direc- 
tions, and  made  a  personal  inspection  of  the  lish-breeding  establishment  there  under 
charge  of  Mr.  Wilmot.  The  premises  are  situated  on  Baldwin  or  Wilmot  Creek,  a  small 
stream  traversing  the  township  of  Clarke,  in  the  countj'  of  Durham,  and  discharging 
into  Lake  Ontario,  about  40  miles  east  of  Toronto.  This  creek  is  well  situated  for 
salmon,  as  it  forms  a  natural  inlet  of  the  sheltered  bend  of  the  lake  between  Bend- 
head  and  Darlington. 

*'  Although  at  the  entrance  into  the  lake  it  passes  through  a  marshy  lagoon,  the 
bed  of  the  stream  farther  inland  is  of  a  gravelly  nature  and  the  water  is  pretty 
clear,  regular,  and  lively  in  its  tiow. 

"In  early  times  it  was  famous  for  salmon,  great  numbers  of  which  frequented  it 
every  autumn  for  the  i)urpose  of  spawning.  They  were  so  plentiful  forty  years  ago 
that  men  killed  them  with  clubs  and  pitchforks,  women  seined  them  with  flannel 
petticoats,  and  settlers  bought  and  paid  for  farms  and  built  houses  from  the  sale  of 
salmon.  Later  they  were  taken  by  nets  and  spears,  over  1,000  being  often  caught 
in  the  course  of  one  night. ' 

"Concurrently  with  such  annual  slaughter  manufactories  and  farming  along  the 
banks  had  obstructed,  fouled,  and  changed  the  creek  from  its  natural  state  and  made 
it  less  capable  of  atlording  shelter  and  spawning. 

"Their  yearly  decreasing  numbers  at  length  succumbed  to  the  destruction  prac- 
ticed upon  them  each  season  from  the  time  of  entering  the  creek  until  nearly  the 
last  straggler  had  been  speared,  netted,  or  killed." 

The  history  of  the  salmon  lisheries  of  Wilmot  Creek,  so  graphically  told  by  the 
Canadian  commissioners,  has  been  repeated  in  every  stream  of  the  State  of  New  York 
which  drains  into  Lake  Ontario  and  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  All  were  frequented 
by  the  salmon,  and  from  each,  each  season,  went  out  a  numerous  colony  of  parr  and 
smolts,  which  descended  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  gulf,  where  they  remained  until 
they  had  attained  size  and  maturity,  when,  obeying  the  impulse  of  reproduction,  they 
ascended  the  St.  Lawrence  and  distributed  themselves  to  all  the  tributaries  of  lake 
and  river,  carrying  back  to  these  inland  waters  the  rich  harvest  of  the  sea  which  they 
had  garnered. 

This  magnificent  fishery  has  ceased  to  be.  Did  it  exist  to-day,  and  were  the  con- 
ditions which  made  such  a  fishery  possible  prevailing  to-day,  a  hundred  streams  now 
barren  would  afi'ord  salmon  fishing  as  attractive  as  the  more  favored  waters  of  Can- 
ada, and  the  catch  by  net  in  the  lake  itself  would  furnish  the  motive  of  a  valuable 
commercial  tishery. 

The  cause  of  the  disappearairce,  practically,  of  salmon  from  the  streams  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  Basin  has  been  chiefly  and  primarily  the  erection  of  obstmctions  in  all  of 
the  rivers,  which  have  prevented  the  salmon  from  reaching  their  spawning-grounds, 
and  so  natural  reproduction  has  been  absolutely  inhibited. 

'I'he  restoration  and  maintenance  of  the  whitefish  tisheries  of  Lake  Erie,  or  of  the 
salmon  fishery  of  the  lake  and  rivers,  would  either  of  them  furnish  sufficient  motive 
for  liberal  expenditures  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  if  we  consider  the  matter 
from  a  purely  practical  and  economic  standpoint.  It  is  not  only  possible,  it  is 
entirely  practicable,  to  restore  and  maintain  these  fisheries,  by  adetjaatc  recourse  to 
means  and  agencies  entirely  within  our  control. 

The  regeneration  of  the  fisheries  must  be  accomplished  through  fish-cultural  work, 
systematically  and  persistt^itly  pursued.  Their  maintenance  must  be  assured  by 
concurrent  regulation  of  the  lake  fisheries  by  the  United  States  and  Canada  and  by 
the  enfon'ement  on  the  part  of  the  State  of  New  York  of  such  regulations  and  re(iuire- 
ments  as  will  permit  the  salmon  to  ascend  to  their  spawning-grounds.  In  the  absence 
of  such  regulations  and  re<[uirements  it  will  not  be  reasonable  to  expect  that  the 
results  offish-cultural  work  will  be  permanent  or  compensating,  however  extensive 
sacb  work  may  be.  , 
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A  tish-cultural  station  pLauned  t^  meet  all  fhereqiiirenieiitsmusthe  very  extensive 
and  complete  in  all  it8api>ointmentH,  and  will  involve  larger  expenditure  than  would 
be  required  f(»r  a  station  devot^'d  exclusively  t-o  the  production  ofwhitelishor  the 
salmonida'.  The  hatchery  mnst  Ix^  comniodious^  }>roviding  at  once  for  the  hatching 
of  100,000,000  of  whitefish  and  for  the  incubation  of  1,000,000  salmon  ova.  It  nnist 
also  provide  trough  accommodations  for  holding  1,000,000  salmon  fry  for  some  weeks 
after  they  begin  feeding.  Quarters,  offices,  storage  rooms,  and  shops  must  be  ei'ected ; 
an  extensive  system  of  ])onds  for  roaring  the  salmon  must  be  ctuistruct^d,  for  none 
would  be  released  in  open  waters  until  they  w«*re  of  sufficient  size  to  have  compara- 
tive immunity  from  capture  by  other  fish. 

At  the  first  installation  of  the  station  and  for  several  yi'ars  it  would  be  necessary 
to  draw  our  supplies  of  whitefish  ova  from  our  collecting  stations  on  the  upper  lakes 
and  our  salmon  ova  from  Maine.  With  the  improvement  of  the  fisheries  we  should 
expect  to  lind  our  eventual  source  of  supply  in  ()utji.rio  wat4.>rs,  and  the  location  of 
the  station  should  be  with  reference  to  this.  Wherever  placed  it  should  be  conven- 
ient to  transportation  routes,  and  Khould  control  a  gravity  water  supply  which  should 
be  without  stint  or  measure. 

The  cost  of  such  a  station  as  I  have  indicated,  comi)lete  in  all  its  appointments, 

would  ui>t  be  less  than  $20,000,  cxflusiv<^  of  cost  of  site  and  water  franchises,  and  for 

its  maintenance  there  would  be  requireil  an  a)i]>ropriation  of  $9,000  per  annum. 

Respectfully, 
*  "  Marshall  McDonald, 

r.  S.  Conimistnoner  of  Fisheries, 
lion.  Lkvi  r.  MoRTox, 

Jlce-Pretiident. 

A  coiisideratiou  of  the  report  resulted  in  an  appropriation  of  $5,000  in 
the  bill  approved  March  .3, 1891,  providing  for  the  sundry  civil  expenses 
of  the  Government  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1892.  This 
appropriation  not  being  available  till  July  1, 1891,  action  in  the  matter 
was  necessarily  deferred. 

Vermont, — On  January  12, 1891,  Hon.  W.  W.  Grout,  Kepresentative 
from  Vermont,  introduced  in  the  House  of  Ilepresentatives  a  bill  pro- 
viding the  sum  of  $15,(MK),  "for  the  purchase  of  ground,  construction 
of  buildings  and  ponds,  and  the  purchase  of  the  equipment  for  a  fish- 
hatchery  and  rearing  station  to  be  establishe<l  in  the  State  of  Vermont, 
at  a  phu'e  to  be  designated  by  the  United  States  Fish  Commissioner." 
The  bill  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  by  which  it  was 
retiuned  to  the  House  on  January  30,  with  the  recommendation  that  it 
pass.  The  bill  as  presented  failed  to  become  a  law,  though  provision 
for  the  station  was  made  in  the  sundry  civil  bill  approved  March  3, 
1891.  The  appropriation  not  being  available*  till  July  1, 1891,  no  action 
could  be  taken  till  after  that  date. 

Montana  and  Gulf  States, — Congiess,  by  act  approved  March  3, 1891, 
provided  the  sum  of  $2,000  ^'  for  investigation  respecting  the  sulvisa- 
bility  of  establishing  a  fish-hatching  station  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
region  in  the  State  of  Montana  or  Wyoming,  and  also  a  station  in  the 
Gulf  States."  Instructions  were  prepared  covering  the  extent  and 
character  of  the  investigations  and  early  in  the  following  July,  when 
the  appro]>riation  became  available,  Prof.  B.  W.  Evermann,  assistsiut 
in  the  Division  of  Scientific  Inquiry,  was  charged  with  the  same. 
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RAILROAD  SERVICE. 


The  following;!:  statement  exhibits  the  iuiU»age  of  ears  and  detached 
messengers  in  the  work  of  distribution : 


lU'IUB. 


Fiscal  yearl88&-90: 

I'ttrNo.  1 

CarNo.2 

Car  No.  3 

Car  No.  lUl,  Pliilatlelpbiu, 
Wilmiu>;ton  and  Balti- 
mon^  |{.  K 


Measeugem. 


Carp. 


9, 455 


Shall. 


683 
4,  .50.) 
5, 483 


Salmon  I   Wbite- 
audtroiit.l      fiHli. 


9,014 
4,  7U8 


2H4     12, 233 


20,615 


9,  739     22. 902 


Fiscal  year  1890-91 : 

CarNo.l 

CarNo.2 

Cur  No.  3 

Car  No.  101,  I'liiladelpliia, 
Wilmington  and  Jtalti- 
nioro  K.  K 


34, 427 


719 


Pike      other 


]M)rch. 


2,775 


fish. 


1,647 


2,366 


9,045 
1, 564 


932 
8,239 
7.881 


3,281 


9,451  ! 

21,458  i 

6.879  I 


773 
1.002 
2.  .'>40 


2,775 


18,104 
11, 642 


15,230 


44,976 


Other 
work. 


8,136 


8.136 


2,652 


23,547 

5,591 

20,149 


Mea.sengcrs ,  10,385  1  17.2r.2 


19,  WM) 


1. 127 


6.642 


20,994  I  37,585    57.648  I    4,315  I  3,779 


55,  929 


Total. 


31,295 
20,943 
23,074 


50,009 


125, 321 


37, 355 
45, 3.35 
39, 013 


3,281 
55,266 


180,  250 


Tlianks  are  due  to  the  followin<^-iiientioned  railroa<ls,  which  have 
furnislied  free,  transportation  for  the  ears  of  the  Commission: 


Nani<)  of  railroad. 


Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fc. 
Kiirlinuton  and  M  isMouri  Kiv  or  in 

Nehra.Mka 

liurliii^tou,  Cedar  ifapidA   and 

Northeni 

C*:inada  Soutliem 

Chicago,  Hurlingttm  and  Qiiincy  . 
Cliicagti,  Mil\vaukt>eandSl.  Paul. 

Cliirngo  and  Itiwa 

Cliittaguand  Northwestorn 

Chicago  and  W«'Ht  }kliciu<;an 

Chicago,  Hurlingt^maud  Nortlicrn 
(/liicago,  Koi-k  iHland  and  Pacific  . 
Cli^vrtUind,    Cincinnati.   Oiioago 

and  St.  Lonis 

Delaware  and  Uiitlson 

D«*nver  and  llio  <irande 

Detroit,  liay  City  and  Al[M'na 

Detnjil,  Lansing  and  Northern  .. 
Dulntli,  South Sboro and  Atlantic. 

Diiliith  and  Iron  Kango 

Flint  and  Pero  Marquette 

Frcninnt,  Flkhorn  and  Missouri 

Valley 

f  irand  Kapids  and  Indiana 

firand  Trunk 

Hannilial  and  St.  Joe 

lUinoirt  Ontral 

International  and  (in'at  Northern 

J.'tckHonville  SoutheaMtem ! 

KanHas    City,  Fort   Scott    and 

Memphis 

KauHXiM    City,  Fort  Smith   and 

Sou  t  hem 

Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  South- 
em 


1890. 


Mih't. 
1,689 

354 

1,063 

251 

6,558 

34 


1891. 


2,136 


1,818 


10,086 


397 


2  575 


307 


210  1 


410 


1.3.31 

452 
758 


1,8(»8 
441 

262 


448 


124 
220 
352 


206 

904 

128 

72 


Name  of  railroad. 


1,260 

886 

2,898 

12 

3, 545 

l,0.'i7 

1.374 

22 

*  "431 
360 
362 

640 

120 

101 

i 

Loniaville,  New  Albany  and  Chi- 
ca|;o 

Louisville,  St.  Louis  and  Texas. . 

Louisville  aiul  Nashville 

Michigan  Central 

Missouri  Pacific 

Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas 

Mobile  and  Ohio 

Montana  Central 

Montana  Union 

Northern  Pacific 

Ohio  and  Mississippi 

Oregon  Railway  and  Navigation 
Company 

Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis 

St.  Louis,  Arkansas  and  Texas.. 

St.  Louis.  Iron  Mountain   and 
Southern  

St.  Louis.  Keokuk  and    North- 
western   

St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Mani- 
toba  

St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco 

Texas  Pacific 

Toledo,  Ann  Arbor  and  North 
Micliigan 

Toledo,  Peoria  and  Western 

Union  Pa^^ifio 

Utah  Central 

Wabash 

Wisc4>n8in  Central 


1890. 


Ifilet.     MUfM. 


Total. 


755 


262 

2,546 

774) 

2, 175 

70 

90 


4,119 
202 

211 


1891. 


6,)2 
170 


5. 627 

985 

234 

28 


45 
11,465 


136 


490 
822 


1,598 
612 

36 

64 

15, 379 

4,933 
962 

73,344 
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aENERAIi  ADMINISTRATION. 

III  the  conduct  of  tbo  routine  of  tlio  office  and  matters  of  adniiiiistra- 
tion  the  Commission  has  continued  to  receive  tlie  efficient  aid  of  the  chief 
clerk,  Mr.  J.  J.  O'Connor,  and  the  disbursing  agent,  Mr.  Herbert  A. 
GiU. 

INVESTIGATION  BY  UNITED  STATES  SENATE. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  ftscalyear  181)0  there  appeared  in  the 
public  press  a  number  of  articles  adversely  criticising  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Commission,  and  making  charges  of  inefficiency,  extrava- 
gance, and  dishonesty  on  the  part  of  its  personnel.  These  charges  were 
given  such  a  wide  circulation  that  the  Commissioner  deemed  it  proper 
to  (!all  them  to  the  attention  of  Congress,  and  at  his  request  the  follow- 
ing resolution  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Edmunds  on 
June  3,  1890 : 

Rmolvedf  That  the  Coiiiniittcoon  Fish  and  Fisheries  he,  and  it  is  liereby.  instructed 
to  make  an  early  iiiciuiry  into  the  administration  of  the  atVuirs  of  the  United  States 
Fish  Commissioners's  office,  and  especially  in  respect  to  the  clian<;es  in  the  force, 
compensation  paid  to  employ^^s,  and  any  alleged  favoritism,  or  other  undue  admin- 
istration, Jind  rejH)rt  to  the  Senates  thereon. 

Jlesolvcdf  That  the  said  connnittee  have  power  to  send  for  x^erscuis  and  papers. 

On  June  5,  1890,  the  resolution  was  agreed  to,  and  tlie  investigation 
was  placed  in  the  diarge  of  a  subcommittee  consisting  of  Senators 
Stockbridge,  Squire,  and  Blodg<».tt.  The  Hrst  session  of  the  committee 
was  held  on  June  13,  1S90,  and  was  c<mtinue4  at  intervals  until  Sep- 
tember 15,  1890.  The  testimony  (Mis.  Doc.  No.  77,  V,  S.  Senate,  Fifty- 
first  Congr(\ss,  second  session)  embraced  000  octavo  pages  of  printed 
matter,  and  the  report  of  the  committee  (Report  No.  2.'^G1,  U.  S.  Senate, 
Fifty-first  Congress,  second  session),  with  a  synopsis  of  the  testimony, 
80  pages  additional.    The  report  is  as  foHows: 

The  Connnitter  on  Fish  and  Fisheries  of  the  St^natc.  to  whom  was  referred  the 
resolution  of  June  3,  18t>0,  as  follows: 

Ueaolredy  That  the  Committee  on  Fish  and  Fislu»ries  he,  and  it  is  hereby, 
instructed  to  make  an  early  inquiry  into  the  administration  of  the  aH'airs  of 
the  United  States  Fish  Commissioner's  (»nicc,and  especially  in  respect  <»f  the 
changes  in  the  force,  comp<^nsatioii  paid  to  employees,  and  any  alleged 
favoritism,  i>r  other  undue  administration,  and  report  to  the  Senate  thereon. 

licsolvi'dy  That  the  said  committee  have  power  to  send  for  persons  and 
papers. 

Beg  leave  to  makt^  the  fcdlowing  n-jKirt: 

The  passage  of  the  ft»regoing  resolution  was  owing  lo  the  publication  of  certain 
charges  of  a  rather  sensational  charac^ter  which  appeared  in  the  press  of  the  country, 
seriously  n^tlecting,  not  only  up<m  the  administration  of  fhe  affairs  of  the  Fish  ( V»m- 
mis'iion,  but  also  upon  the  character  and  integrity  of  some  of  the  oflicials  connected 
therewith. 
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The  charges  so  made,  having  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Coinmissioner, 
he  vt'ry  promptly  asked  an  investigation. 
The  maladministr<ation  charged  included  among  other  things: 

(a)  Entire  lack  of  system  and  pro[>or  discipline  in  every  department  of 
the  Commission,  resulting  in  a  greatly  increased  and  useless  expenditure  of 
money. 

(b)  That  the  Commissioner  and  other  officials,  taking  advantiii^e  of  their 
positions,  at  the  expense  of  the  Government  used  the  boats  and  fish -hatchery 
stations  of  the  Commission  as  a  means  of  private  enjoyment  for  themselves 
and  fri<mds. 

(c)  That  the  employes  of  the  Commission  were  addicted  to  the  use  of  in- 
toxicating liquors  to  the  extent  of  neglecting  their  duties  and  disgracing 
the  service. 

(d)  That  falsified  statements  of  numliers  of  fish  planted  in  the  various 
lakes  and  rivers  of  the  country  had  been  prepared  under  the  direction  of 
the  Commissioner,  with  the  deliberate  purpose  in  view  of  using  the  same 
before  the  committees  of  Congress  in  order  to  influence  more  liberal  appro- 
priations than  might  otherwise  be  made. 

(e)  That  jiolitical  considerations  were  governing  the  matter  of  appoint- 
ments within  the  Commission. 

(/)  That  the  Commissioner  was  guilty  of  nepotism. 

{g)  That  under  the  present  regime  the  rule  was,  increased  appropriations 
and  an  extravagant  expenditure  of  money  in  all  branches  of  the  work  of 
the  Commission ;  among  other  things  an  unwarranted  increase  in  the  sal- 
aries of  certain  favored  employes. 

{h)  That  the  time  of  certain  employr^s  was  being  taken  up,  .and  material 
belonging  to  the  Government  umcjI,  in  perfecting  certain  patents  solely  for 
the  personal  benefit  of  the  Commissioner. 

(i)  That  the  present  force  of  chirks  and  assistants  in  the  Commission  had 
been  very  greatly  increased,  with  a  corresponding  expenditure  of  money, 
while  the  practical  and  scientific  results  do  not  compare  favorably  with 
those  attained  under  Prof.  Bnird. 

The  cliarges  summed  up  can  be  best  expressed  in  three  words,  viz,  inefficiency,  ex- 
travagance, dishonesty. 

Your  committee  at  its  first  meeting  after  the  passage  of  the  resolution  of  investi- 
gation appointed  a  subcommitt.ee,  consisting  of  its  chairmauand  Senators  Blodgett 
and  S«|uire,  to  investigate  the  aff'airs  of  the  Fish  Commission  in  respect  to  the 
charges  referred  to.  Every  ]»erson  whose  name  wjis  known  to  the  committee  as  being 
in  any  way  <onnected  witli  the  ])ublication  or  dissemination  of  the  said  charges  was 
notified  that  tlie  I'ominittee  would  give  him  an  opportnnity  to  be  heard  and  would 
also  be  glad  to  have  him  submit  the  names  of  any  persons  wh(un  lie  desired  subpo5- 
naed;  also  Miat  any  material  and  relevant  interrogatories  which  he  might  desire  to 
have  pnipounded  to  witnesses  would  be  so  propounded  upon  filing  the  same  in  writ- 
ing with  the  clerk  of  the  committee. 

The  hearings  of  the  subcommittee  were  not  public;  neither  were  those  who  stood 
in  the  light  of  prosecuting  the  charges  nor  any  member  of  the  Fish  Commission  x^er- 
mitted  to  l)e  pn'sent  or  represent<id  by  att<»rney. 

In  all,  013  witnesses  were  sworn  .and  examineil.  a  very  great  majority  of  whom 
were  subpn-naed  at  the  special  instance  of  the  persons  appearing  to  have  charge  of 
th«'  case  against  the  Fish  Conmiission.  In  <'very  instance  the  committee  accepter! 
all  the  interrogatories  filed,  and  alfhongh  many  were  of  doubtful  relevancy,  they 
were  propounded  to  the  witnesses  designated,  and  also  upon  re^juest  of  the  same 
individuals subpfpuas  were  issued  fin-  every  person  whose  name  was  furnished  where 
it  was  in  the  least  made  to  appear  that  the  testimony  of  such  persons  would  be  at 
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all  relevant  to  the  subject-matter  of  the  investigation,  and  great  care  was  exercised 
to  secure  a  fall  and  impartial  investigation  of  the  x>ending  charges  without  favor  to 
anyone. 

The  testimony  so  takeu  find  submitted  with  this  report  comprises  over  650  printed 
pages,  so  that,  in  order  to  facilitate  an  examination  of  the  same,  your  committee 
have  prepared,  and  herewith  submit  as  a  part  of  this  report,  a  synopsis  of  the  testi- 
mony, indexed  and  arranged  under  separate  topics,  with  references  by  page  to  the 
printed  volume  of  testimony,  which,  as  your  committee  believe,  renders  any  lengthy 
dctaile<l  report  entirely  unnecessary. 

It  will  suffice  to  say,  in  a  general  way,  that  not  one  of  the  charges  affecting  the 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  Commission,  or  the  standing  and  integrity  of  any 
official  connected  therewith,  has  been  proven  to  have  any  foundation  in  fact  what- 
ever; further,  that  after  a  most  searching  examination  into  the  administration  of 
the  affairs  and  methods  of  the  Commission,  your  committee  are  satisfied  that  there 
has  not  been  extravagance,  dishonesty,  or  inefficiency  in  its  conduct;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  throughout  the  entire  Commission  the  most  perfect  system  and  discipline 
prevail,  resulting  in  an  economical  and  judicious  expenditure  of  the  appropriations 
made  by  Congress. 

The  profligate  use  of  money,  as  complained  of,  is  not  a  charge  which  can  be  made 
against  the  present  Commissioner  and  be  sustained.  The  increase  of  the  expenses  of 
the  Commission  is  entirely  due  to  the  enlarged  field  of  work. 

And  right  here  j'our  committee  beg  to  call  particular  attention  to  the  testimony 
(pp.  339  to  346)  for  a  full  statement  of  the  work  of  the  Commission  in  the  past  and 
what  it  is  doing  to-day. 

We  find  that  the  Commissioner  has  not  used  the  boats,  fish-hatchery  stations,  or 
other  property  of  the  Government  for  purposes  not  within  the  scope  of  the  work  of 
the  Commission.  It  is  true  that  members  of  Congress  and  others  have  been  invited 
to  visit  the  sl-atitms  and  inspect  the  work  of  the  Commission,  but  such  visits  have 
resulted  in  no  expense  to  the  Government,  and  it  appears  from  abundant  pr(H)f  that 
where  entertainment  has  been  provide<l  upon  the  occasion  of  these  visits  it  has  been 
at  the  private  exi>ense  of  the  Commissioner. 

The  charges  of  intemperance,  when  fully  examined,  narrowed  down  practically  to 
a  specific  ch.irge  that  one  certain  official,  upon  a  single  occasion,  drank  liquor  and 
became  intoxicated.  The  testimony  is  not  of  such  a  character  as  to  create  the  im- 
pression upon  the  minds  of  the  respective  members  of  the  committee  that  the  official 
was  in  the  habit  of  using,  even  occasionally,  stimulants  to  an  excess,  or  in  any  such 
way  as  to  unfit  him  for  his  duties.  The  party  himself  denies  the  charge  of  ever 
being  int-oxicated,  and  a  number  of  reputable  witnesses  who  had  been  intimately 
associated  with  him  swear  unqualifiedly  that  the  man  was  not  of  intemperate  habits. 

Respecting  the  allegation  that  the  records  of  the  Commission  have  b^en  falsified 
for  the  puri)ose  of  showing  a  greater  number  of  fish  planted  in  the  lakes  and  rivers 
than  was  actually  the  case,  your  committee  have  to  say  that  the  records  of  the  Com- 
mission in  the  matter  of  the  distribution  of  fish  and  eggs  are  kept  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  almost  preclude  a  possibility  of  anything  of  the  kind,  but  l^eyond  t^iat,  it  satis- 
factorily appears  from  the  showing  made  that  the  records  respecting  this  branch  of 
the  work  have  been  kept  with  a  conscientious  regard  for  the  truth.  Equally  ground- 
less are  the  charges  that  the  Commissioner  has  been  governwl  by  political  considera- 
tions in  the  matter  of  appointments  to  positions  in  the  Commission,  or  that  he  is 
guilty  of  the  charge  of  nepotism. 

It  is  true,  as  has  been  cliarged,  that  the  force  of  assistants  employed  in  connection 
with  the  work  of  the  Commission  has  been  increased  over  the  number  employed  in 
ffuiner  years,  and  that  there  has  been  a  corresponding  inerease  in  the  cost  of  main- 
taining it;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
18X7,  there  were  but  twelve  fish-hatching  stations  in  operation,  while  during  the 
year  ending  June  30, 1890,  there  were  twenty -one;  also,  that  the  production  of  eggs, 
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fry,  and  yearliii;:?  fish  for  the  fiscal  3'oar  ending  June  30,  1887,  was  259,000,000,  while 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1890,  it  was  358,000,000,  or  an  increase  of  99,000,000. 

It  should  also  he  remembered  that  the  amount  of  money  available  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  food-fishes  and  for  the  general  ailministration  was,  in  1887,  $136,614.92,  while 
in  1890  it  was  only  $160,000.  We  feel  warranted  in  saying  that  the  practical  and  sci- 
entific results  of  the  work  of  the  Commission  exceed  anything  heretofore  attained 
and  that  with  a  very  moderate  increase  in  cost  to  the  Government  over  former  years. 

In  conclusion,  your  committee,  in  view  of  the  great  importance  to  the  country  of 
the  work  of  the  Commission  and  the  urgent  necessity  for  its  continuance,  ask  a 
careful  examination  of  the  testimony  herewith  presented,  believing  that  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  convince  all  fair-minded  persons  that  there  is  no  just  cause  to  criticise  the 
policy  of  the  Commission  or  the  course  of  the  Commissioner  and  his  subordinates  in 
the  m.'itter  of  administration,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  deserve  commendation 
for  the  conscientious  work  which  they  are  performing. 

Francis  B.  Stockbridge. 
Watson  C.  Squire. 
RUFUS  Blodgett. 


PUBLICATIONS  AND  LIBRARY. 

The  editing?  of  the  publications  of  the  Oommissiou  and  their  super- 
vision through  tlie  press  has  continued  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  T. 
II.  Hcan,  the  ichthyologist  of  the  Commission.  These  publications 
consist  of  "Keports''  and  ^'Bulletins."  In  the  former  are  published  the 
rej)orts  of  the  operations  of  the  Commission;  Jind  in  the  latter,  such 
articles  as  are  '^reljitive  to  new  observations,  discoveries,  and  applica- 
tions connected  with  fish-culture  and  the  fisheries."  Prior  to  1888  the 
Bulletin  was  chiefly  composed  of  short  articles,  extracts,  etc.,  from  the 
oHicial  correspondence,  and  translations  of  foreign  publications.  Since 
then,  however,  the  increase  of  the  oi)erations  of  the  Commission  has 
made  it  possible  to  apply  this  ])ublication  almost  exclusively  i^)  the 
results  of  the  Commission's  work.  Tlie  hiw  authorizing  the  Bulletin 
limits  the  number  of  its  pages  to  500,  and  [jermits  its  distribution  in 
])arts.  The  articles  c>omi)osing  the  Uei)orts  have  likewise  been  pub- 
lished and  issued  prior  to  the  comidetiou  of  the  volume  as  a  whole, 
n»sulting  in  the  early  dissemination  of  the  knowledge  acquired  by  the 
investigations  made  by  the  Commission.  The  law  authorizing  these 
two  volumes  ])rovides  for  their  distributi(m  by  the  United  States  Senate 
and  House  of  Kepresentativcs,  and  a  small  quota  by  the  Commission. 
From  the  number  assigned  t4)  the  Commission,  the  policy  is  to  supply 
various  public  libraries  and  institutions  of  learning,  and  such  persons 
who,  by  reiuson  of  their  i)rofession8  or  occupations,  are  specially  inter- 
estcMl  in  the  subjeet-niJitter. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1880-00  tln^  following  papers  were  issued: 

The  n'port  proper  of  the  ('onnni8.sioiu'r  for  1S86  (Report  for  18Sl>,  pp.  I  to.LVli). 

The  bejMii-trawl  JiHhery  of  (ireat  Britain,  with  notes  uii  beaiii-trjiwling  in  other 
Enropean  countrieH,  ete.     By  ^.  W.  CoUins.     (Bulletin,  1887,  pp.  2811  to  407.) 

The  aquuriiun :  A  brief  exposition  of  its  priuciplea  aud  management.  By  Will- 
iam P.  Seal.    (Bulletin,  1887,  pp.  274  to  282.) 
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Exploratious  of  the  fishing-grounds  of  A] .osl^a,  Washington  Territory,  and  Oregon 
during  1888,  by  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commission  ateamor  AlbatroaSf  Lieut.  Commander  Z.  L. 
Tanner,  U.  S.  Navy,  commanding.     (Bulletin,  1888,  pp.  1  to  95.) 

Report  of  explorations  made  during  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1888  in  the  Alle- 
ghany region  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  Tennessee,  and  iu  western  Indiana, 
with  an  account  of  the  fishes  found  in  each  of  the  river  basins  of  those  regions.  By 
David  Starr  Jordan.     (Bulletin,  1888,  pp.  97  to  173.) 

Suggestions  for  the  employment  of  improved  types  of  vessels  in  the  market  fisheries, 
with  notes  on  British  fishing  steamers.  By  J.  W.  Collins.  (Bulletin,  1888,  pp.  175 
to  192.) 

Notes  on  fishes  collected  at  Cozumel,  Yucatan,  by  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commission,  with 
descriptions  of  new  species.     By  Tarleton  H.  Bean.     (Bulletin,  1888,  pp.  193  to  206.) 

The  most  recent  methods  of  hatching  fish  eggs.     By  William  F.  Page.     (Bulletin, 

1888,  pp.207  to  218.) 

During  tlie  year  1890-91,  there  appeared — 

Review  of  the  fisheries  of  the  Great  Lakes  in  1885.  Compiled  by  Hugh  M.  Smith 
and  Merwin-Marie  Snell ;  with  introduction  and  description  of  fishing  vessels  and 
l)oats,  by  J.  W.  Collins.     (Report,  1887»  pp.  1  to  333  and  45  plates.) 

A  report  upon  the  fishes  of  Kalamazoo,  Calhoun,  and  Antrim  counties,  Mich, 
By  Charles  H.  Bollman.     (Bulletin,  1888,  pp.  219  to  225.) 

Notes  on  fishes  from  the  h)wlands  of  Georgia,  with  a  description  of  a  new  species 
(OpsopfFodus  hoUnmni).    By  Charles  H.  Gilbert.     (Bulletin,  1888,  pp.  225  to  229.) 

The  sturgeon  and  sturgeon  industries  of  the  eastern  coast  of  the  United  States, 
with  an  account  of  experiments  bearing  upon  sturgeon-culture.  By  John  A.  Ryder. 
(Bulletin,  1888,  pp.  231  to  328.) 

A  review  of  the  genera  and  species  of  Serranidce  found  in  the  waters  of  America 
and  Europe.  By  David  Starr  Jordan  and  Carl  H.  Eigenmann.  (Bulletin,  1888,  pp. 
329  to  441.) 

Report  on  the  proposed  introduction  of  the  Jamaica  mountain  mullet  into  the 
United  States.     By  Tarleton  H.  Bean.     (Bulletin,  1888,  pp.  443  to  451.) 

The  transplanting  of  lobsters  to  the  Pacific  Coast  of  the  United  States.  By  Rich- 
ard Rathbun.     (Bulletin,  1888,  pp.  453  to  472.) 

Preliminary  report  upon  the  invertebrate  animals  inhabiting  lakes  Geneva  and 
Mendota,  Wisconsin,  with  an  account  of  the  fish  epidemic  in  Lake  Mendota  in  1884. 
By  S.  A.  Forbes.    (Bulletin,  1888,  pp.  473  to  487.) 

Report  of  explorations  in  Colora<lo  and  Utah  during  the  summer  of  1889,  with  an 
account  of  the  fishes  found  in  each  of  the  river  basins  examined.  By  David  Starr 
Jordan.     (Bulletin,  1889,  pp.  1  to  40.) 

On  two  species  of  larval  dibothria  from  the  Yellowstone  National  Park.  By  Ed- 
win Linton.     (Bulletin,  1889,  pp.  65  to  79.) 

The  artificial  propagation  of  sturgeon  in  Schleswig-Holstein,  Germany.  (Trans- 
lated from  the  German.)     (Bulletin,  1889,  pp.  81  to  90.) 

On  certain  wj^rt-like  excrescences,  occurring  on  the  short  minnow,  Cyprinodon 
variegatMSj  due  to  psorosperms.     By  Edwin  Linton.     (Bulletin,  1889,  pp.  99  to  102.) 

Notes  on  the  crab-fishery  of  Crisfield,  Md.  By  Hugh  M.  Smith.  (Bulletin,  1889. 
pp.  103  to  112.) 

Report  of  explorations  made  in  Missouri  and  Arkansas  during  1889,  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  fishes  observed  in  each  of  the  river  basins  examined.  By  Seth  Eugene 
Meek.     (Bulletin,  1889,  pp.  113  to  141.) 

•Report  of  explorations  made  in  Alabama  during  1889,  with  notes  on  the  fishes  of 
the  Tennessee,  Alabama,  and  Escambia  rivers.     By  Charles  H.  Gilbert.     (Bulletin, 

1889,  pp.  143  to  159.) 
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Report  ou  the  salmon  and  salmon  rivers  of  Alaska,  with  notes  on  the  conditions 
iiiothods,  and  needs  of  the  salmon  fisheries.  By  Tarleton  H.  Bean.  (Bulletin,  1889, 
pp.  165  to  208.) 

The  fishing-grounds  of  Bristol  Bay,  Alaska:  A  preliminary  report  upon  the  inves- 
tigations of  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commission  steamer  Albatross  during  the  summer  of  1890. 
By  Lieut.  Commander  Z.  L.  Tanner,  U.  S.  Navy.     (Bulletin,  1889,  pp.  279  to  288.) 

Notes  on  an  improved  form  of  oyster-tongs.  By  Hugh  M.  Smith.  (Bulletin,  1889, 
pp.  161  to  163.) 

A  contribution  to  the  life-history  of  Dibothrium  cordiceps  Lcidy,  a  parasite  infesting 
the  trout  of  Yellowstone  Lake.  By  Edwin  Linton,  ph.  d.  (Bulletin,  1889,  pp.  337 
to  358.) 

The  collections  made  by  the  Fish  Commission  steamer  Albatross  dur- 
ing the  years  1887, 1888,  and  1889  will,  in  accordance  with  law,  be  de- 
posited in  the  U.  S.  National  Museum,  under  direction  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution.  The  following  papery  giving  the  results  of  the 
study  of  the  collections,  were  published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  U.  S. 
National  Museum  under  the  generiil  title,  "  Scientific  Results  of  Explo- 
rations by  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commission  steamer  Albatross.^^    They  are: 

No.  I.  Birds  collected  on  the  Galapagos  Islands  in  1888.  By  Rohert  Ridgway, 
curator  of  the  department  of  birds.     (Proc.  U.  S.  N.  M.,  1889,  pp.  101  to  128.) 

No.  II.  Birds  collected  on  the  island  of  Santa  Lucia,  West  Indies,  the  Abrolhos 
Islands,  Brazil,  and  at  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  in  1887-88.  By  Robert  Ridgway, 
curator  of  the  department  of  birds.     (Proc.  U.  S.  N.  M.,  1889,  pp.  129  to  139.) 

No.  III.  Report  on  the  batrachians  and  reptiles  collected  in  1887-88.  By  E.  D. 
Cope.     (Proc.  U.  8.  N.  M.,  1889,  pp.  141  to  147.) 

No.  IV.  Descriptions  of  new  species  of  fishes  collected  at  the  Galapagos  Islands 
and  along  the  coast  of  the  United  States  of  Colombia,  1887-88.  By  David  Starr 
Jordan  and  Charles  Harvey  BoUman.    (Proc.  U.  S.  N.  M.,  1889,  pp.  149  to  183.) 

No.  V.  Annotated  catalogue  of  the  insects  collected  in  1887-88.  By  L.  O.  Howard, 
acting  curator  of  the  department  of  insects.     (Proc.  U.  S.  N.  M.,  1889,  pp.  185  to  216. ) 

No.  VI.  List  of  the  plants  collected  in  Alaska  in  1888.  By  Dr.  George  Vasey. 
(Proc.  U.  S.  N.  M.,  1889,  pp.  217  to  218.) 

No.  VII.  Preliminary  report  of  the  collection  of  moUusca  and  brachiopoda  obtained 
in  1887-88.  By  William  Healy  Dull,  a.  m.,  curator  of  the  department  of  mollusks. 
(Proc.  U.  S.  N.  M.,  1889,  pp.  219  to  362.) 

No.  VIII.  Description  of  a  newcottoid  fish  from  British  Columbia.  By  Tarleton  H. 
Bean,  ichthyologist,  U.  S.  Fish  Commission.      (Proc.  U.  S.  N.  M.,  1889,  pp.  641  to  642.) 

No.  IX.  Catalogue  of  fishes  collected  at  Port  Castries,  St.  Lucia,  by  the  steamer 
Albatrossy  November,  1888.  By  David  Starr  Jordan.  (Proc.  U.  S.  N.  M.,  1889,  pp.  645 
to  (>52. ) 

No.  X.  Ou  certain  mesozoic  fossils  from  the  islands  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter,  in 
the  Straits  of  Magellan.    By  Charles  A.  White.    (Proc.  U.  S.  N.  M.,  1890,  pp.  13, 14.) 

No.  XI.  New  fishes  collected  off  the  coast  of  Alaska  and  the  adjacent  region  south- 
ward.    By  Tarleton  H.  Bean.     (Proc.  U.  S.  N.  M.,  1890,  pp.  37  to  45.) 

No.  XII.  A  preTiminaf'y  report  on  the  fishes  collected  by  the  steamer  Albatross  on 
the  Pacific  coast  of  North  America  during  the  year  1889,  with  descriptions  of  twelve 
now  genera  and  ninety-two  new  species.  By  Charles  H.  Gilbert,  professor  of  zoology, 
University  of  Indiana.     (Proc.  U.  S.  N.  M.,  1890,  pp.  49  to  126.) 

No.  XIII.  Catalogue  of  skeletons  of  birds  collected  at  the  Abrolhos  Islands,  Brazil, 
the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  the  Galapagos  Islands,  in  1887-88.  By  Frederic  A. 
Lucas,  assistant  curator  of  the  department  of  comparative  anatomy.  (Prof;.  U.S.N.M., 
1890,  pp.  127  to  130.) 
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No.  XIV.  Birds  from  the  coasts  of  western  North  America  and  adjacent  islands, 
collected  in  1888-89,  with  descriptions  of  new  species.  By  Chas.  H.  Townsend,  resi- 
dent naturalist  of  the  steamer  Albatross,    (Proc.  U.  S.  N.  M.,  1890,  pp.  131  to  142.) 

No.  XV.  Reptiles  from  the  Clarion  and  Socorro  islands  and  the  Gulf  of  California, 
with  descriptions  of  a  now  species.  By  Chas.  H.  Townsend,  resident  naturalist  of  the 
steamer  Albatross.     (Proc.  U.  S.  N.  M.,  1890,  pp.  143,  144.) 

No.  XVI.  Plants  collected  in  1889  at  Socorro  and  Clarion  islands.  Pacific  Ocean. 
By  Dr.  Qeo.  Vasey  and  J.  N.  Rose,  botanist  and  assistant  botanist,  Department  of 
Agriculture.    (Proc.  U.  S.  N.  M.,  1890,  pp.  145  to  149.) 

No.  XVII.  Descriptions  of  new  West  American  land,  fresh-water,  and  marine 
shells,  with  notes  and  comments.  By  Robert  E.  C.  Steams,  adjunct  curator  of  the 
department  of  mollusks.    (Proc.  U.  S.  N.  M.,  1890,  pp.  205  to  225). 

No.  XVIII.  Lists  of  fishes  obtained  in  the  harbor  of  Bahia,  Brazil,  and  in  adjacent 
waters.  By  David  Starr  Jordan,  president  of  the  University  of  Indiana.  (Proc. 
U.  S.  N.  M.,  1890,  pp.  313  to  336.) 

No.  XIX.  A  supplementary  list  of  fishes  collected  at  the  Galapagos  Islands  and 
Panama,  with  descriptions  of  one  now  genus  and  three  new  species.  By  Charles  H. 
Gilbert,  professor  of  zoology.  University  of  Indiana.  (Proc.  U.  S.  N.  M.,  1890,  pp. 
449  to  455). 

During  the  i>eriod  covering  the  months  from  February  to  May,  1891, 
the  Fish  Commission  steamer  A/i>a^ro««j  by  special  authorization  of  the 
President,  made  an  extended  cruise  along  the  west  coast  of  Central 
America  and  the  Galapagos  Islands,  including  also  the  west  coast  of 
Mexico  and  the  Gulf  of  California.  The  scientific  work  of  the  vessel 
was  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Alexander  Agassiz,  of  the  Museum 
of  Comparative  Zoology,  Cambridge,  Mass.  The  specimens  collected 
were  taken  in  charge  by  him,  and  groups  distributed  to  specialists  for 
examination  and  report,  and  the  results  will  be  duly  published. 

The  distribution  of  the  publications  of  the  Commission  consisted  of 
1,953  copies  of  the  Reports,  2,04o  copies  of  the  Bulletins,  and  about  6,500 
copies  of  articles,  in  pamphlet  form,  extracted  from  the  Reports  and 
Bulletins.  In  addition  to  these  there  were  issued  1,372  copies  of  the 
reports  prepared  by  the  Commission  in  conjunction  with  the  Tenth 
Census  on  the  "Fisheries  and  Fishery  Industries  of  the  United  States," 
and  1,278  copies  of  the  report  from  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  an  "Investigation  of 
the  Fur- Seal  and  other  Fisheries  of  Alaska"  (Report  No.  3883,  House 
of  Representatives,  Fiftieth  Congress,  second  session),  of  which  a  num- 
ber were  assigned  by  act  of  Congress  to  this  Commission. 

The  accessions  to  the  library,  mainly  obtained  through  gift  and  ex- 
change for  the  publications  of  the  Commission,  embraced  1,694  vohimes, 
including  pamphlets  and  periodicals.  Of  these  457  related  to  fish,  fish- 
culture,  and  the  fisheries,  and  1,237  to  geology^  botany,  zoology,  and  the 
natural  sciences  in  generak 
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ERECTION  OF  FISHWAYS  AT  THE  GREAT  FALLS  OF  THE  POTOMAC. 

By  act  of  Congress  approved  February  1, 1888,  an  additional  appro- 
priation of  $25,000  was  made  for  completing  the  construction  of  the 
fish  ways  at  the  Great  Falls  of  the  Potomac,  there  being  already  avail- 
able for  this  purpose  $5,042.32,  the  balance  of  the  previous  appropria- 
tion of  $50,000  made  by  act  approved  July  12, 1882.  In  pursuance  of 
instructions  from  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  Army,  Col.  J.  M.Wilson, 
then  in  charge  of  the  Washington  Aqueduct,  addressed  me  under  date 
of  June  4,  1889,  as  follows: 

Office  of  the  Washington  Aqueduct, 

Washingion,  D,  C,  June  4, 1889, 

Sir  :  I  have  tho  honor  to  infonn  you  that  I  have  this  day  received  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  your  letter  of  the  14th  ultimo  to  tho  Secretary  of  War,  with  various 
indorsements  thereon,  together  with  copies  of  tho  letter  of  the  3l8t  ultimo  to  you 
from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  War. 

The  Chief  of  Engineers  has  directed  me  as  follows: 

*•  Col.  Wilson  will  place  himself  in  communication  with  the  Commissioner  of 
Fish  and  Fisheries  with  a  view  to  having  detailed  plans  and  specifications  pre- 
pared, contracts  drawn,  and  an  inspector  nominated.  After  approval  by  this  office, 
the  work  will  be  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  said  inspector.  Col.  Wilson  con- 
fining his  supervision  to  seeing  that  the  dam  is  not  injured  and  that  the  disburee- 
ment  of  the  money  is  properly  made." 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  order  I  have  tho  honor  to  request  that  you  wiU  please 
cause  to  be  prepared  and  sent  to  mo,  at  your  convenience,  plans  and  Bpecifications  in 
detail  of  the  proposed  fishways,  and  that  you  will  nominate  as  inspector  such  person 
as  yon  may  deem  tit  to  inspect  this  important  work. 

It  has  been  the  custom  of  this  office  to  pay  ordinary  inspectors  about  $100 per  month, 
but  in  view  of  the  character  of  your  work,  which  will  probably  reqniie  the  services 
of  an  expert,  I  think  his  salary  should  be  higher,  probably  from  $120  to  $140  or  $150 
per  month,  depending  upon  his  skill  and  capacity. 

The  plans  and  specifications  should  be  <'oniplet^>,  the  latter  entering  into  the 
minutest  detail,  as  they  become  a  part  of  the  contract,  and  any  omission,  however 
trifling,  may  lead  to  complications  with  contractors. 

As  soon  OS  these  plans  and  specifications  reach  me,  I  will  prepare  advertisements 
inviting  proposals,  and  after  the  work  is  awarded  will,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  enter  into  contract  for  the  work. 

As  soon  as  the  contractor  is  ready  to  begin,  I  will  notify  you,  and  your  inspector 
can  then  be  appointed  and  assigned  to  duty. 

In  all  payments  upon  vouch ei-s,  I  shall  request  your  certificates  as  to  quantity  of 
materials  received,  time  employed,  etc.,  and,  based  upon  them,  will  make  payments 
as  required  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 

If  agreeable  to  you,  I  will  be  glad  to  see  yon  at  this  office  any  day  between  11 
a.  m.  and  12:30  p.  m.,  to  consult  in  reference  to  this  matter;  or,  if  you  prefer  it,  I 
will  take  pleasure  in  coming  to  your  office  any  day  you  may  mention  after  4  p.  m. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

John  M.  Wilson, 
Colonelf  U.  S.  Army, 

Hon.  Marshall  McDonald, 

Comm%$$ioner  of  FUh  and  Fishtries,  Wa$hingtonf  D,  C, 
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After  conference  with  (Jol.  Wilson  and  acting  in  accordance  with  his 
suggestions,  the  work  of  preparing  the  necessary  plans  and  specifica- 
tions was  assigned  to  Mr.  C.  E.  Gorham,  the  engineer  officer  of  the 
Commission. 

During  the  winter  of  1889-90,  the  plans  .and  specifications  were  care- 
fully studied  and  revised  and  were  ready  for  transmission  in  April, 
1890,  but  owing  to  various  delays  and  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  suitable 
person  to  designate  as  inspector,  were  not  transmitted  until  after  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year  covered  by  this  report. 

WORLD'S  COLUMBIAN  EXPOSITION. 

Section  16  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  April  25, 1890,  "  To  pro- 
vide for  celebrating  the  four  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of 
America  by  Christopher  Columbus  by  holding  an  international  exhibi- 
tion of  arts,  industries,  manufactures,  and  the  products  of  the  soil, 
mines,  and  sea,  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  in  the  State  of  Illinois,"  directs — 

That  there  shall  be  exhibited  at  said  Exposition  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  from  its  executive  departments,  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  t|ie  U.  S. 
Fish  Commission,  and  the  National  Museum,  such  articles  and  materials  as  illustrate 
the  function  and  administrative  faculty  of  the  Government  in  time  of  peace  and  its 
resources  as  a  war  power,  tending  to  demonstrate  the  nature  of  our  institutions  and 
their  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  the  people ;  and  to  secure  a  complete  and  harmo- 
nious arrangement  of  such  a  Government  exhibit,  a  board  shall  be  created  to  be 
charged  with  the  selection,  preparation,  arrangement,  safe  keeping,  and  exhibition 
of  such  articles  and  materials  ns  the  heads  of  the  several  departments  and  the  di- 
rectors of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  National  Museum  may  respectively  decide 
shall  be  embraced  in  said  Government  exhibit.  The  President  may  also  designate 
additional  articles  for  exhibition.  Such  board  shall  be  composed  of  one  person  to 
be  named  by  the  head  of  each  executive  department,  and  one  by  the  directors  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  and  National  Museum,  and  one  by  the  Fish  CommiBsion, 
such  selections  to  be  approved  by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  (U.  S.  Stat.  26, 
pp.  62  ei  seq,) 

In  pursuance  of  law,  the  Commissioner  named  Mr.  J.  W.  Collins, 
assistant  in  charge  of  the  Division  of  Fisheries,  as  the  representative  of 
the  Commission  on  the  Government  Board  of  Control  and  Management, 
and  his  designation  having  been  approved  by  the  President,  Mr.  Collins 
entered  upon  his  duties  in  August,  1890.  No  active  work  was  under- 
taken until  April,  1891,  when  certain  of  the  personnel  were  appointed, 
a  building  at  210  Tenth  street,  X.  W.,  Washington,  was  leased  and  fitted 
up  for  offices  and  work  shops,  and  the  preparations  commenced. 

In  resi>onse  to  a  communication  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
requesting  an  estimate  of  the  money  and  space  required  for  an  adequate 
exhibit  of  the  fisheries  and  fishery  resources  of  the  United  States  at 
tlie  World's  Columbian  Exposition,  the  Commissioner  of  Fisheries  re- 
plied as  follows : 

In  compliance  with  yonr  reqnest,  1  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  estimates 
of  the  cost  of  preparing,  placing,  caring  for,  and  returning  such  an  exhibit  of  the 
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fisheries  and  fishery  resources  of  the  United  States  as  should  in  my  judgment  be 
made  at  the  World's  Fair  in  Chicago  in  1893. 

Such  an  exhibit  should  not  only  bo  an  exposition  of  oar  fishery  resources,  and  of 
the  present  conditions,  methods,  and  results  of  the  fisheries,  but  should  also  show 
the  origin,  progress,  x>i^^^^'U^  conditions,  methods,  and  results  of  the  inquiry  in 
regard  to  food-fishes  and  the  fishing-grounds — an  inquiry  which  has  been  most  fruit- 
ful in  results,  economic  as  well  as  scientific,  and  which  has  served  as  a  model,  a 
stimulus,  and  an  inspiration  to  other  nations  seeking  the  best  means  for  the  utiliza- 
tion of  the  resources  of  their  wat<!>rs. 

The  exhibit  should  show  also  the  beginning  and  progress,  as  well  as  the  present 
condition,  of  the  commercial  fisheries,  and  the  development  of  methods,  apparatus, 
vessels,  and  boats  to  meet  the  new  conditions  or  exigencies  arising  from  time  to  time. 
It  should  show  the  origin  and  development  of  public  fish-culture  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  present  conditions,  methods,  and  results  of  the  work  of  the  U.  S. 
Fish  Commission. 

The  exhibit,  in  its  essential  features,  would  illustrate  an  industrial  and  economic 
evolution,  probably  as  distinctively  characteristic  of  the  genius  of  our  people  as  is 
the  evolution  of  our  social  and  political  institutions. 

Detailed  estimates,  aggregating  $150,000,  were  sabmitted  as  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  plans  of  the  exhibit  proposed,  and  an  allotment 
of  40,000  feet  of  floor  space  indicated  as  requisite  to  provide  for  the 
convenient  and  proper  display  of  the  exhibit  contemplated.  In  the 
estimates  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasnry  provision  was 
made  for  a  limited  aquarial  display  in  the  Government  building,  hav- 
ing for  its  object  an  exhibit  of  a  series  of  the  economic  fishes  of  the 
country,  more  especially  those  which  have  been  bred  artificially  for 
the  purpose  of  stocking  new  waters  or  the* improvement  of  the  fisheries 
in  those  waters  to  which  the  species  are  indigenous,  but  which  had 
been  depleted  by  improvident  fishing. 

The  suggestion  that  an  aquarial  display  was  contemplated  awakened 
general  interest  and  commanded  such  approval  and  expectation  that 
it  was  determined,  if  practicable,  to  enlarge  greatly  the  plans  first  con- 
templated, and  make  an  extensive  and  systematic  exhibit  of  the  water 
resources  of  our  entire  country,  both  marine  and  fresh.  These  plans 
required  the  erection  of  an  expensive  building  with  suitable  plant  for 
installation  and  maintenance.  It  was  recognized  that  it  was  not  proper 
to  expect  the  General  Government  to  appropriate  so  much  money  to  a 
buildhig  for  temporary  uses.  The  subject  was  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  Director-General  by  the  Commissioner  of  Fisheries,  and  the 
difficulties  of  the  enterprise  discussed.  In  view  of  the  interest  and 
instructiveness  of  the  exliibit  suggested,  the  directory  of  the  Exposi- 
tion determined  to  er^ct  a  suitable  building  according  to  the  plans  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Fisheries  and  to  equip  it  with  the  necessary  plant. 
The  Government  Board  of  Control  and  Management  undertook,  in  con- 
junction and  cooperation  with  the  Commissioner  of  Fisheries,  to  install 
and  maintain  the  exhibit  during  the  period  of  the  Exposition.  The 
display  thus  arranged  for  by  the  liberality  of  the  management  and  the 
coiiperation  of  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commission  will  doubtless  be  one  of  the 
'^t  novel,  attractive,  and  interesting  features  of  the  Exi>o8ition. 
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STATE  FISH  COMMISSIONS. 

The  Commissiou  has  contiuaed  to  cooperate  with  the  tish  commisaioiis 
of  the  States  and  Territories  in  stocking  our  waters  with  suitable  kinds 
of  food-Hshes.    The  accompanying  table  exhibits  this  association: 

statement  showing  the  kinds  and  number  of  cgga  and  fish  furnished  to  State  and  TerriiO' 
Hal  fish  commissions  during  the  fiscal  years  1890  and  1891. 


State  or  Territory. 


Arizona  .. 
Arkansas. 
California 
Colorado.. 


DolaM-are 


Georgia. 
lUinois . 


Indiana. 


1890. 


Eggs. 


Fish. 


"^•^o 


Qninnat  salmon ;    1, 329, 000 

Rainbow  trout 20,000 

Carp t ' 


Iowa 

Kansas  ... 
Kentucky 


Maine 

Ma<iMachusett«. 
Michigan 


Minnesota 


Missouri.. 
Nebraska . 


Nevada 

New  Uampshire. 


New  Jersey. 
New  York.. 


Von  Rehr  trout 

Whiteflsh 

Shad 

Carp U.". 

Black  baas 

Rock  bass 

Carp 

Pike  perch »*'. 

Carp v:. 

Black  baas 

Crappie 

Yellow  perch 

White  bass 

Catfish 

Snnfisb 

Pike  perch 

Bufialo 

Brook  pike 

Rock  bass 

Landlocked  salmon 

Whiteflsh 

Pike  perch 

Black  bass 

Carp .i.. 

Cranpie 

KocK  bass 

Yellow  i»erch 

Landlocked  salmon 

...do 

...do 

Lake  trout 

Loch  Leven  trout 

Landlocked  salmon 

Lake  trout 

Carp 

Von  Behr  trout 

Cari> ^^. 

Lake  trout 

Crappie 

Black  bass 

Yellow  perch 

Von  Behr  trout 

Loch  Leven  trout 

Landlocked  salmon 

Atlantic  salmon 

Landlocked  salmon 

Rainbow  trout 

Lake  trout 

Loch  Leven  trout 

Soibline 

Von  Bcnr  trout 


Lake  trout 

Atlantic  salmon  . . . 
Landlocked  salmon 
Loch  Leven  trout . . 

Saiblinff 

Whiteflsh 

Pike  perch 

Lake  trout 

Von  Behr  trout 

Carp 

Black  bass 

Crmppie 


8,000 
1,000,000 
2,249,000 


400 

125 

76 


M7, 170, 000 

1,500 

*13, 040 

♦7, 631 

♦6, 075 

*6,380 

*5,e70 

*4,408 

•1,000 

*1,760 

•70 


10,000 
10,000 


•f  100, 000 

tsoo.ooo 

900 


50,000 


50.000 
16.000 
30.000 
40,000 
250,000 


1.500 


200.000 


25.000 
40.000 
20,000 
25,000 
59,000 
25.000 
4.000 
5,000 


2,000 

1,200 

300 


5,200 
200 
200 

•Deposited  by  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commission  in  waters  deaignated  by  the  State  Commissioners.      Wrj. 


600,000 

1.5,000 

30,000 

4.000 

1,000,000 

1.000.000 


1.082 


1891. 


Kggs. 


2,837,900 


8,500 
837,' 000 


25.000 


Fish. 


500 
3.000 


450 

3.000 

•t8, 000, 000 

6,690 

•11, 782 

•5,535 

•1,495 


20,000 
150,000 


20,000 
56,060 


10,000 
10,000 
20,000 


50,000 

10.000 

500,000 

10,000 


50,000 
20,000 


4,000,000 


500,000 
12,750 


»995 


3,159 


5,000 
820 
520 
390 


2,000 
45,060 


t62,400 


x^ 


5,000  - 


2,200,600 
4,000 
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Statement  showing  the  kinds  and  number  of  eggs  and  fish  furnished  to  State  and  Territo- 
rial fish  commissions,  etc. — Continued. 


Stat4'.  or  Territory. 

Species. 

1890. 

1891. 

Eggs. 

Fish. 

Eggs. 

rish. 

Ohio 

Brook  trout 

500 

V^on  Ilehr  trout 

1.425 
800 

IjOcL  Levcn  trout 

Catfish 

50 

Whitefish 

47, 500, 000 
700,000 

OrfiCfou  ...   ........ 

Ouinnat  salmon 

1,000,000 

100,000 

10,000,000 

18,000,000 

Penusylvaiiia 

Atlantic  salmon 

Whitefish 

............ 

14,000.000 
58,000,000 

Pike  nerch 

Shall ,.y. 

Carw }■:. 

t2, 000, 000 
2,000 

5,000 

Landlocked  aalmon 

40,000 

Crappie 

*1,350 

RociE  bass 

• 

*425 

Black  bass 

♦200 

Rhode  Island 

Atlantic  salmon 

10,000 
10,000 

Landlocked  salmon 

Lake  trout «^.... 

20,000 

TTtah 

Carp Z. 

1,700 

2,000 

Black  bass 

1,718 

Yellow  nerch 

636 

Vermont. 

LftTidlncKed  salmon  -  r . .  r  t  ,  -  - .  ^ .  ^ 

25,000 

.      325,  uOO 

10,000 

25,000 

Lake  trout 

Von  Behr trout 

Carp 

600 

"soo 

Rainbow  trout 

20,000 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Carp y. 

100 

1,000 

Von  Behr  trout 

20,000 
6.000,000 

Whitefish 

10,000,000 

Carp .V/T 

25,000 

Wyominir 

Rainbow  trout 

Lake  trout 

12,500 
200,000 

100,000 
20.000 

Brook  trout 

5,000 

Carp k. 

5,000 

Black  bass 



•  •  • 

710 

Crappie 

1,470 

Sunfish ;. 

1 

200 

1 

*  Deposited  by  the  U.  S.  Fisk  Commission  in  waters  designated  by  the  State  commissioners,    t  Fry. 


COURTESIES  EXTENDED  AND  RECEIVED. 


RELATIONS  WITH   OTIIKIl   GOVERNMENT  DEPARTMENTS. 

The  work  of  the  Fish  Commission  was  very  much  fiicilitated  by  the 
cooperation  of  the  other  offices  of  the  Government. 

The  Light-House  Board  granted  permission  to  place  observers  and 
physical  apparatus  on  bojird  the  light  ship  at  Nantucket  New  South 
Shoal,  to  make  temperature  observations. 

The  Navy  Department  furnished  officers  and  crews  for  the  steamers 
and  granted  facilities  to  the  vessels  at  the  various  navy-yards. 

A  dredging  outfit  was  furnished  to  the  eclipse  expedition  to  We^ 
Africa  in  188f>. 

The  Superintendent  of  the  Census,  after  conferring  with  the  Com- 
missioner, appointed  Capt.  J.  W.  Collins  and  Mr.  Charles  W.  Smiley 
to  take  charge  of  the  fishery  census.  Free  use  of  the  records  in  the 
Division  of  Fisheries  was  granted  to  the  census  employes  and  desk  room 
was  furnished  to  several  clerks.    At  the  request  of  the  Superintendent 
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of  the  Census,  the  statistics  gathered  by  the  Commission  concerning 
the  whale,  porpoise,  sejil,  and  walrus  fisheries  of  the  United  States 
were  furnished  to  the  Census  Office. 

The  Secretary  of  War  authorized  the  location  of  a  fish-hatchery  on 
the  military  reservation  at  Fort  Gaston,  Cal.,  and  continued  the  privi- 
lege of  allowing  Fort  Washington,  on  the  Potomac  River,  to  be  used 
as  a  shad-hatchery. 

Acknowledgments  are  due  to  the  Government  Printing  Office  for  the 
excellent  manner  in  which  the  publications  of  the  Commission  have 
been  handled  and  for  many  courtesies  extended  in  the  matter  of  prompt 
compliance  with  requests  for  other  official  printing  and  binding. 

To  the  Signal  Office  we  are  indebted  for  records  of  temperature  ob- 
servations on  the  North  Atlantic  Coast. 

The  Agricultural  Department  furnished  flowers  and  grass  seed  for 
the  Neosho  Station. 

The  health  officer  of  the  District  furnished  monthly  statistics  of  the 
Washington  fish  markets. 

The  steam  launch  Blue  Wing  was  loaned  to  the  District  Commission- 
ers while  the  police  boat  was  being  repaired. 

The  steamer  Albatross  brought  animals  from  the  Galapagos  Islands 
for  the  National  Zoological  Park,  Washington,  D.  C. 

RKLATIONS   WITH   FOREIGN   COUNTRIES. 

Belgium. — In  February,  1890,  25,000  eggs  of  the  rainbow  trout  were 
forwarded  to  Maj.  W.  Turner,  Florinville,  in  exchange  for  25,000  eggs 
of  the  Von  Behr  trout,  which  were  received  during  that  month. 

Canada. — During  the  fall  of  1890  100  carp  were  sent  to  the  inspector 
of  fisheries  at  Winnepeg,  Manitoba,  and  during  the  winter  of  1890-91 
10,000  eggs  of  the  Von  Behr  trout,  10,000  eggs  of  the  Loch  Leven  trout, 
and  10,000  landlocked  salmon  eggs  were  forwarded  to  Mr.  W.  P. 
Greenough,  Portneuf,  Quebec. 

France. — 100,000  eggs  of  the  California  salmon  were  sent  to  the 
Soci^td  Nationale  d'Acdimatation,  Paris,  in  January,  1890,  and  90,000 
in  January,  1891.  Both  of  these  shipments  were  received  in  excellent 
condition. 

Oermany. — In  the  fall  and  winter  of  1889,  crawfish,  catfish,  sunfish, 
white  perch,  and  tortoises  were  sent  to  Max  von  dem  Borne.  Of  these 
90  crawfish,  3  catfish,  14  sun  fish,  and  3  tortoise  were  received  alive. 
In  May  of  1890  and  in  the  winter  of  1890-91  white  perch,  sunfish,  and 
strawberry  bass  were  sent  to  him,  but  all  except  two  white  perch  died 
before  reaching  their  destination. 

To  llerr  von  Behr,  president  of  the  Deutsche  Fischerei  Verein,  were 
sent,  in  1890, 20,000  brook  trout  eggs  and  40,000  landlocked  salmon  eggs ; 
and  in  1891,  100,000  whiteflsh  eg^s^,  10,000  rainbow  trout  eggs,  and 
20,000  landlocked  salmon  eggs. 

In  January,  1890, 10,000  rainbow  trout  eggs  were  sent  to  Herr  Oarl 
Schuster,  Freiburg. 
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There  were  received  from  Max  von  dein  Borne,  in  January,  1890, 
50,000  eggs  of  the  Alpine  variety  of  the  Von  Behr  trout  and  20,000 
saibling  eggs,  and  in  March  15,000  eggs  of  the  Loch  Leven  trout  which 
had  been  obtained  from  Seeweise.  In  April  of  the  same  year  10  large 
golden  tench  were  also  received  from  him. 

About  the  middle  of  February  70,000  Yon  Behr  trout  eggs  arrived  by 
the  steamer  Aller,  60,000  being  given  by  the  Deutsche  Fischerei  Verein 
and  10,000  by  Uerr  Carl  Schuster.  Of  these  about  56,000  proved  to  be 
in  good  condition.  In  the  following  winter  there  were  also  received 
from  this  society  70,000  eggs  of  the  Von  Behr  trout,  of  which  60,000 
were  in  good  condition. 

The  300,000  whitefish  eggs  and  30,000  Von  Behr  trout  eggs  sent  by 
this  society  in  February  and  March  were  an  entire  loss. 

Oreat  Britain. — ^To  the  Midland  Counties  Fish  Culture  Establishment 
the  following  shipments  were  made:  In  the  winter  of  1889-90,  15,000 
rainbow  trout  eggs,  200,000  whitefish  eggs,  and  15,000  landlocked  sal- 
mon eggs;  in  the  winter  of  1890-91  200,000  whitefish  eggs  and  15,000 
rainbow  trout  eggs. 

In  July,  1890, 13  garfish,  3  or  4  inches  long,  were  sent  to  the  Brighton 
Aquarium. 

Me^co. — In  response  to  an  application  from  the  Mexican  Government, 
50,000  lake  trout  eggs  were  sent  to  Seiior  Esteban  Chdzari  in  January, 
1890,  and  50,000  in  January,  1891 ;  25,000  rainbow  trout  eggs  and  10,000 
Von  Behr  trout  eggs  were  also  sent  to  him  in  January,  1891. 

Norway. — Twenty-five  thousand  eggs  of  the  California  salmon  were 
sent  to  Walter  E.  Archer,  Stavanger,  on  December  28, 1889. 

Stcitzerland. — At  the  request  of  Mr.  Alfred  de  Claparede,  the  Swiss 
minister  at  Washington,  30,000  eggs  of  the  rainbow  trout  were  sent  to 
Switzerland  in  January,  1890;  these  were  followed  in  January,  1891,  by 
a  shipment  of  40,000  more. 

Marshall  McDonald, 

Commissioner. 
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REPORT  or   COMMISSIOKER   OF  FiSfl  AND   FISHERIES. 


A. — Details  of  diatribuUonf  1889-90 — Continued. 


Species  and  disposition. 


Goldfish — Continued. 

Applicants  in  Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota * 

Missouri 

Mississippi 

Montana 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire  ...  1 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania , 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia , 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Buflalo: 

Indian  Creek,  New  A Ibany,  Ind , 

Silver  Creek,  New  Albany,  Ind 

Sangamon  River,  Decatur,  111 

Ponds  of  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  Railroad  Company, 

Galesburg,  111 *. * . . 

City  reser^•oir,  Belleville,  111 , 

Creve  Cteur  Lake,  Creve  Cujur,  Mo 

Private  pond.  Frost,  Tex , 

Athens,  Tex 

Shad: 

Scantic  River,  Sun  Mill,  Conn 

Fanuington  River,  Poquantic,  Conn 

Connecticut  River,  Windsor  Locks,  Conn 

Holyoke,  Mass 

Delaware  River,  Gloucester,  N.  J 

Connecticut  River,  Warehouse  Point,  Conn 

IIuuHatonic  River,  New  Milfonl.  Conn 

Hudson  River,  West  Point,  N.  Y 

Newburg,  N.  Y 

Catskill.^.Y : 

Delaware  River,  Calli(X»on,  N.  Y 

Lambertville,  N.J 

Luckawaxen,  Pa 

Glouwster,  N.  J 

Delaware  Water  Gap,  Pa 

Mulllca  River,  EIwockI,  X.J 

IT.  S.  I»Msh  Commission  station,  Gloucester,  N.  J 

Harvard  University , 

U.  S.  Fish  Commission,  Central  Station,  Washington,  D.  C  - . 

Patuxent  River,  Laurel,  Md 

I'atapsco  River,  Relay  Station,  Md 

U.  S.  Fish  Ponds.  Washington,  D.  C 

i'otomac  River,  Wide  Water,  Va , 

(^uanti<;f»  Creek,  Quantico^a , 

Kapidan,  Rapidan  River,  va 

Mattapcmi  River,  Milford,  Va 

Little  River.  Taylorsville,  Va 

Ki vanna  River,  Charlottesville,  Va 

A)>]»omuttox  River,  Petersburj^,  Va 

Ru)i])ahannock  River,  Fredericksburg,  Va 

0<i-04|uan  Cref<k,  Woodbridge,  Va 

Cellar  Run,  Catletts,  Va 

Stony  Creek,  Stony  Creek,  Va 

Meherrin  River,  iJellield,  Va 


Eggs. 


Fry. 


Adults  and 
yearlings,   j 


(3,6&4,000)! 

15,000  ! 

a(U,44€,0O0) 


152,000 

411,000 

167,000 

35,000 

6.204.000 

4, 026, 000 

2,254,000 

2, 619, 000 

375, 000 

1,952,000 

3, 557, 000 

3, 272, 000 

500,000 

521,000 

790,000 

500,000 


356,000 
1,500,000 
1,518,000 
6(2, 144. 000) 

720. 000 

1, 180, 000 

1,207,000 

2, 470, 000 

'      909.000 

500,000 

326,000 

1, 162, 000 

-     506,000 

471,000 
1.000,000 
1,489,000 


67 

49 

216 

592 

90 

78 

284 

124 

146 

4 

112 

12 

566 

22 

1,372 

198 

135 

18 

776 

400 

280 

332 

48 

324 

6 

1,193 

88 

60 

75 

50 
50 

1,010 

450 
300 
85 
100 
150 


a  Distributed  as  fry  from  Central  Station. 

h  Deposited  for  rearing  and  distribution  in  fall  of  1890. 
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A. — Details  of  distrihutiony  1880-00 — Continued. 


Specie^  and  disposition. 


Ekr*. 


2, 249, 000 

1, 329, 000 
100,000 
25,000 
a  (100,  000) 


Sfaad— Continiied. 

Nense  River,  Goldsboro,  N.  C 

'  Pasquotank  River,  Elizabeth,  N.  C 

Six  Runs,  Clinton.N.C 

Hurricane  Creek.  Blacksliear,  Ga 

Withlacoochee  River.  Quitman,  Ga 

Ocklocknee  River,  Thoniasville,  Ga 

Chattahoochee  River,  West  Point,  Ga 

Alabama  River,  Montgomery,  Ala 

Escambia  River,  Flomaton,  Ala 

Tombigbee  River,  DemopoUs,  Ala 

Tauntou  River,  East  Taunton,  Mass 

Hudson  River,  Newbnrg,  N.  x 

Jones  Creek,  Dover,  Del 

SuMquehanna  River,  Havre  de  Grare»  Md 

Susquehanna  River,  Fites  Eddy,  Fa 

Bush  River.  Bush  Station,  Md 

Elk  River,  Elkton,  Md 

Gunpowder  River,  Gunpowder  Station,  Md 

NorthEast  River,  North-Eaat,  Md 

James  River,  Richmond,  Va 

Savannah  River,  Augusta,  Ga 

Ocmnlgeo  River,  Macon,  Ga 

Ogeechee  River,  M  idville,  Ga 

Flint  River,  Reynolds,  Ga 

Big  Whitewater  Creek,  Butler,  Ga 

Delaware  Fish  Commission 

Qninnat  salmon ; 

California  Fish  Commission 

Soci6t6  Nationale  d' Acclimation,  Paris,  France 

Walter  E.  Archer,  Stavanger,  Norwav 

U.  S.  Fish  Commission  Station,  Fort  Caaton,  Cal 

McCloud  River,  near  Baird,  Cal 

Trinity  River,  near  Fort  GasUm,  Cal 

Oregim  Fish  Commission |    1, 000, 000 

Clackamas  River  and  tributaries : 

Atlantic  Salmon  (Sal mo  galar) : 

New  Hampshire  Fish  Commission 

Rho<le  Island  Fish  Commission 

Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 

Ben  jamin  Lincoln,  Dennvsville,  Me 

V.  S.  Fish  Commission  fetation.  Cold  Spring  Harbor 

U.  S.  Fish  Commission  Station,  Fort  Gaston,  Cal 

AlamnoHook  Lake,  tributary  to  Penobscot  River,  Maine 

Craig  Brook,  tributary  to  Alamoosook  Lake,  Maine , 

Meadow  Brook,  tributary  to  Alamoosook  Lake,  Maine 

Colton  Brook,  tributary  to  Alamoosook  Lake,  Maine 

Ward  well  Brook,  tributary  to  Alamoosook  Lake,  Maine 

Leach  Brook,  tribntAry  to*  Alamoosook  I^ako,  Maine 

Toddy  Pond,  tributary  to  Alamoosook  Lake,  Maine 

Canary  Brook,  tributary  to  Toddy  Pond,  Maine 

Harriman  Brook,  tributary  to  Toddy  Pond,  Maine 

Sucker  Brook,  tributary  to  Twldv  I*ond.  Maine 

Heart  Pond,  tributary  to  Toddy  Pond,  Maine 

Grays  Brook,  tributary  to  Tod<iy  Pond,  Maine 

Raymond  Brook,  tributary  of  lludson  River,  New  York I 

Balm  of  Gilead  Brook,  tributary  of  Hudson  River,  New  York . ' 

Carr  Brook,  tributary  of  Hudson  River,  New  York ' 

Thirteenth  Brook,  tributary  of  Hudson  River,  New  York  . . . ' 

Minerva  Brook,  tributary  of  Hudson  River,  New  York [ 

Deer  Creek,  tributary  of 'Hudson  River,  New  York j 

Clendon  Brook,  tributary  of  Hudson  River,  New  York ' 

Whipple  Brook,  tributary  of  Hudson  River,  New  York i 

Eleventh  Brook,  tributary  of  Hudson  River,  New  York 

Wallkill  River,  tributary  of  Hudson  River,  New  York 

Nusseqnage  River,  tributary  of  Long  Island  Sound*. > 

Landlocked  Salmon : 

Maine  Fish  Commission .' 

New  Hampshire  Fish  Commission 

Vermont  Fish  C'ommission 

Rhode  Island  Fish  Ommissiou 

New  York  Fish  Commission 

Indiana  Fish  Commission 

Michigan  Fish  Commission 

Minnesota  Fish  Commission 

Nevada  Fish  Commission 

E.R,  Hewitt.  Ringwood,  N.J 

Geo.  W.  Hooker,  Brattleboro,  Vt 

Megantic  Fish  and  Game  Clab,  New  York 

Rerr  ToaBebTi  Schmaldow.  Germany 

aDistribnted  m  fry  lh>m  Fort  Gaston  Station. 

p  Ptotributed  m  fty  firom  Qold  Spring  Harbor  Station. 


l-^y. 


40,000 

10,000 

100,000 

40,000 

b  (600, 000) 

(100,  000) 


50,000 
20,000 
25.000 
10,000 
15.000 
10,000 
50,000 
40.000 
25,000 
10,000 
25,000 
10,000 
40.000 


1,328,000 

1, 042, 000 

497,000 

388,000 

650,000 

650,000 

I^OO.OOO 

1,290,000 

400,00(1 

400,000 

1,505.000 

1.420,000 

500,000 

1,250,000 

9«>,000 

850,000 

1,317,000 

1,600,000 

1,700,000 

200,000 

2,  COO,  000 

2, 565, 000 

1,000,000 

900,000 

1,000.000 


Adults  and 
yearlings. 


84,000 
90,000 


2,766,475 


49,700 
49,800 
49,500 
49,750 
49,800 
49,400 
49,750 
49,000 
49,500 
26,350 
30,000 


23,884 

21,056 

12, 511 

1,802 

3,765 

1,738 

5,642 

959 

8,784 

8,639 

4,166 

3.449 
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»peciH  and  diapuitton. 

Egg.. 

(3),  000 
■  (U.OINI 

MM,  000 
■tWI.000 

J^. 

yearling!. 

'"aBcSisass\„,.i^,.«».»«™™,.. 

^"iSblS^/o^iT^'""'^- 

JiioM 

10,000 

iw,Doa 

Trilnit«riBiorL.k«(;B.«-B<inMrU.I.lwdl.N.Tr ,. 

iffi 

niuo 

LochLBVOntrDiil; 

11 

8>:ooo 

zo.ooo) 
w,ooo) 

FiDP  Lake,  new  LaPortd,  Ind - 

16.000 

'ns.'r.iV.„,Mh-». 

15.000 

2^000 
JM,000 



*-S 

1,100 

SSAKIiirffilSyi?:-:"-;;;::-:;;::;::::;;:::::::::::- 

Wh«tiilrfGur«lorkCr«''l.«.  n™V Liberty,  Vi.;. ■.■.::"'.:;. IJ..? 

1.000 

500 

J.«M 
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A. — Details  of  ditttributiony  1889^90 — Coiitinuetl. 


Sp<M'ioR  and  ilinpoBition. 


Rainbow  trout — Continned. 

Little  Calf  Pasturo  River,  near  GoHhen,  Va 

Calf  Pasturo  Rivor,  near  Goshen,  Va 

Cripple  Creek,  near  Beverly  Furnace,  Va 

Reeil  Creek,  nciir  WytheviUe,  Va 

ApplicantB  in  Virginia 

Newl»crrv  Fork  of  Catawba  River,  near  Old  Fork,  N.  C 

Nantahnlia  River,  near  Jarretta,  N.  C 

Valley  River,  near  Weattield,  N.C 

Running  Creek,  near  Asheville,  N.  C 

Tuckanege  River,  near  Dillsboro,  N.  C 

Applicanta  in  North  Carolina 

Clear  Fork  River,  near  Robbinn,  Tenn 

HorMO  Creek,  near  Bctliol,  Tonn 

Applicants  in  Tennesace 

CurtisH  Manufa<-turingCompany'H  Dam,  near  Baltimore,  ^d 

Applicants  in  Maryland 

Jieaver  Dam  Creek,  near  Alexandria,  Va 

Pike  Branch,  near  Alexandria,  Va 

Difficult  Creek,  near  Hunters,  Va 

Applicants  in  Pennsylvania 

I  • .  S.  Fish  Commission  Station,  Northvillc,  Mich 

Wvominc  Fish  Commission 

Giiibon  River,  Yellowstone  National  l*ark 

Rattlesnake  Creek,  near  Petersburg,  Ohio 

R<H'ky  Fork  Cre«k,  near  Petersburg,  Ohio 

Hanlen  Creek,  near  Petersburg,  Ohio 

Fall  Creek,  near  Petersburg,  Onio 

Applicants  in  Ohio 

Pin<;hen  Creek,  near  Dover,  Del 

Tyler  and  Poplar  creeks,  near  £lgin,  111 

Auplicants  in  Illinois 

TipiKJcanoe  River,  near  Monticello,  Ind 

Fail  Creek,  near  Indianapolis,  Ind 

"White  River,  near  IndiananoUs,  Ind 

Brandy  wine  Creek,  near  Siielbvville,  Ind 

Big  Blue  River,  near  Shelby  ville,  Ind 

I-ittle  iUue  River,  near  Shelby  ville,  Ind 

Conns  Cre«'k.  near  Sholbyvillo,  Ind 

Flat  RtM-k  RiviT.  near  Siielbvville,  Ind 

Flat  Rock  River,  near  St.  Paul,  Ind , 

Applicants  in  Indiana , 

South  branch  of  Catfish  Cre(>k,  www  Pcosta,  Iowa , 

Spring  Branch,  near  Manchester,  Iowa , 

Kinney  Creek,  near  Vanceburg,  Ky 

Passaic  River,  near  Providence,  N.  J 

Stonev  Brook,  near  Boonton,  N.  J 

Troy  Brook,  near  Boonton,  N.J , 

North  branch  of  Raritan  River,  near  Boonton,  N.  J 

Whipping  River,  near  lioonton,  N.  J 

Iron  River,  near  Iron  River  Station.  Mich 

Spring  Bnmk,  near  Columbiaville,  Mich 

Barker  Creek,  near  08(X)da,  Mich 

Cold  Brook,  near  Lawton,  Mich , 

South  Branch  of  Paw  Paw  River,  near  Paw  Paw,  Mich , 

Sisson  Creek,  near  Paw  Paw,  Mich 

Trowbridee  Creek,  near  Vanderbilt,  Mich 

Stewart  (Seek,  near  Wolverine,  Mich , 

Applicants  in  Michigan , 

Collins  Lake,  near  Schenectady,  N.  Y , 

Applicants  in  Massachusetta , 

Rattlesnake  Creek,  near  White  M  ilN,  Pa ^ 

Von  Bebr  trout : 

Kgypt  Branch,  near  BrooklandviUc,  Md 

Vermont  llsh  ('ommission 

Wisconsin  Fish  Commission 

(T.  S.  Fish  Commission  Station,  Neosho,  Mo 

Dnluth,Minn 

West  Aspetuck  Creek,  near  New  Haren,  Conn 

Pinchen  Creek,  near  Dover,  Del 

North  snd  South  Branch  of  Bear  Creek,  near  DiM^orah,  Iowa 

Baldwin  Crwk,  near  Cresco,  Iowa 

Barlois  Creek,  near  Cresco,  Iowa 

Passaic  River,  near  l*rovidence,  N.  J 

Lincoln  Lnke,  near  Reed  City,  Mich 

Applicanta  in  Michigan 

Rattlesnake  Creek,  near  White  Mills,  Pa 

Delaware  Fish  Commission 

New  Jersey  Fish  Commission 

P.  <.\  Hewitt,  Ring  wood,  N.J 

r .  S.  Fish  Commission  SUtion,  Duluth,  Minn 

Michigan  Fish  Commission 

New  Hampshire  Fish  Commlssicn 

U.  a  Fish  Commission  Station,  Crmig  Brook,  Me 


EgK". 


Fry. 


Adults  and 
yearlings. 


2,000 

1,975 
400 
480 
576 
500 

1,000 
200 
500 

1,500 
750 
500 
250 

1,250 
450 

2,200 
350 
75 
250 
407 
157 


12,500 


I 


10,000 

20.000 

(20,000) 

(8.000) 


8.000 
5.000 
8,000 
(35,000) 

16,000 
9,000 

(»,000> 


990 
100 
100 
200 
100 
518 
200 
490 
100 

1,000 
250 
250 
368 
3G8 
368 
368 
358 

1,800 
950 
500 
600 

1,000 
200 
150 
150 
100 
100 

1,300 
500 
500 
600 
500 
275 

1,500 

1,000 
750 
100 
250 
250 

237 


200 
200 

2,970 
250 
250 
200 
407 

1,275 
200 


x: 
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A.—Dettiila  of  distribution,  1S8!>- 9()—Coutimied. 


Species  and  iliapoHition. 


Eggs. 


40,000 

20,000 

25,000 

25,000 

15,000 

30,000 

2,500 

20,000 

(25,000) 

(25, 000) 

a(37, 500) 


50,000 
25,000 


Bliick-spottecl  trout: 

East  Fork  Gardiner  River,  Yellow«t one  National  Park 

Brook  trout: 

Memlow  Brook,  near  Orland,  Me 

Craig  Brook,  near  Orland,  Me 

Pine  Creek,  near  Felton,  Pa 

Paris  (f .  Euglc,  Uancock,  Pa 

A.  B.  Hay  ward,  Washington,  D.  C 

Clinch  PLivcr,  near  Tazewell,  Va 

Egypt  Branch,  near  Brooklandville,  Md 

E.  F.  Warner,  St,  Paul,  Minn 

Bellcvuo  Trout  Club.  Castalia.  Ohio 

Henry  E.  May nard,  Northampton,  Mass 

Dr.  K^  S.  Bowen,  Brattlcbon»,  Vt 

Charles  F.  OtvIm,  Manchester,  Vt 

Baptism  River  Club,  St.  Paul,  Minn 

S.  Holmes,  Stroudsbnrg,  Pa 

Deutw^he   Fischerei  Verein,  Germany 

U.  S.  F.  C.  Station,  Nwsho.  Mo 

Leadvillo,  Colo 

(Jentral  Station,  Washington,  I).  C 

Bloo<ly  Run,  near  Dubuquo  Iowa 

Spring  Creek, near  I>ecf)rah,  Iowa 

Vernon  Springs,  near  Cresco,  Iowa 

Trout  Stream  on  Inland  of  Marthas  Vineyard    

Gardiner  River,  yeU(>wst4>ne  National  Park 

Spring  Brook,  near  Oxfonl,  Mich 

Applicants  in  M  ichigan 

New  Jersey 

Baptism  River,  tributary  to  Lake  Superior  in  Minnesota 

Lester  River,  tributary  to  Lake  Sup«'rior  in  Minnesota 

U.  S.  Fish  Commission  Station,  Fort  (.Tastuu.  Cal 

North ville.  Mich 

Dr.  John  Law,  Leadville,  Colo 

Lake  trout: 

Pleasant  Laktf,  Sullivan  County.  N.  Y 

Sackett  Lake.  Sullivau  CJounty,  N.  Y 

Otsego  Lake,  Otsego  County,  N.  Y 

Lake  in  Westchester  County,  N.  Y 

Wyoming  Fish  Commission 

Now  Hampshire  Fish  Commission 

Vermont  Fish  Commissicm 

Minnesota  Fish  Conmiission 

Nebraska  Fish  CommLssion 

E.  Chilzari,  City  of  Mexico,  for  Republic  of  Mexico 

U.S.  Fish  (ipm'mission  Station,  Neosho,  Mo 

Cold  SprinjEf  Harbor,  N.  Y. . . 
Duluth,  Minn 

Pino  liake,  near  La  Porte,  Ind 

Elder.  (Jreeii.  and  Otter  I^akeH,  near  Fremont,  Ind; 

Lake  near  Richmond,  Ind 

Lake  Maxinknckec.  near  JndinnapoliH,  Ind 

Applicants  in  Indiana 

Zuke v  Lake,  near  Ann  Arbor,  M ich 

Applicants  in  Michigan 

Stonev  Creek,  near  jTunter  Land,  N.  Y 

New  York  Fish  Comminsion 

Applicants  in  Connecticut 

Lake  Superior,  off  motith  of  Lester  River,  Minn 

Saibling: 

New  Hampshire  Fish  (>)mmission 

New  York  Fi»h  CommisHion a 

V.  S.  Fish  Commission  Station,  Craig  Brook,  Me 

Whitelish : 

Lake  Ontario,  near  Sacketts  HarlM»r.  N.  Y 

Black  Rivwr  Bay,  near  Sacketts  Harbor,  N.  Y 

Chauraont  Bay,  near  Chanmont,  N.  Y 

Detroit  River,  near  Detroit,  M ich 

Pennsylvania  P'ish  C<mimission 

Wisconsin  Fish  Commission 

I'.  S.  Fish  Commission.  Central  Station,  Washington.  I).  C 

Lake  Eric,  near  North.  2^(iddleBas8,  and  Put-in  IJay  Islands  . . 

Lake  Erie,  near  Monroe,  Mich 

Indiana  Fish  Commission 

Delawa^  Fish  (commission 

New  York  Fish  Commission 

Indiana  Fish  (commission 

Midland  Counties  Fish    Caltnre  Establishment.    Malvern 
Wells.  Engbind 

U.  S.  Fish  Commission  station.  Duluth,  Minn !c(26,2S0,000) 

a  Distribuiod  as  fry  from  Central  Station. 

b  Distributed  as  fry  from  Cold  Spring  Harbor  Station. 

e  Distribated  aa  fry  from  Dulatn  StMion. 


200.000 

M),  (KM) 

325, 00(» 

250,000 

200,000 

50,000 

(2.5,000) 

6(500, 000) 

c(l,000,000) 


4,000 

4.000 

(4, 000) 


10,000,000 
6,000,000 
a(6,000,000) 


Fry. 


23,000 
5,000 
2,500 


10,000 


Adults  and 
yearlings. 


27, 000 
1,000 


126,881 

265,000 

105,000 

50,000 

50,000 


935,000 


1,800,000 

1, 000. 000 

1.000,000 

500,000 


1,000,000 

1,000,000 

10,000 

200,000 


27,984,000 

2,544,000 

100.000 


I 


1,000 

250 
772 


900 
184 


985 
500 
200 
4,975 
100 
500 
500 


.500 
390 
1,000 
1,900 
1,150 
2.500 
1,993 
1,000 
1,082 
1,486 
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A.— Details  o/diUhbuiion,  ISSSSO—Coatinnod. 


Spedei  uul  dli.p<».ltiOB. 

eke>. 

Fry. 

Adnlta  and 
yeuiinsa. 

WhlleHsh-CoDtinaed. 

awooo 

9IIW0IM 

1  Ida  mm 

3  WD  Olio 

2  4IOIIUM 

auoDAot 

1WW4IU0 

3  OOOCOO 

1  5W.4M 

1  Miwn 
1  MO  cm 

1  MlOU 
3  DUUOW 

■SUS! 

a  DOIIWNI 

It  euow 

Tlinn,lBrJtayI.h„„l,Mirh 

E.>lT.»«.^i,l,  

tS^'^^  ^,':.^: 

UrmndLake,  ITMqiioI.leCmmlv.  Micli ' 

L.keSuiwri<<r.oirni(.utl.ofLa.l-rl;iv,.r.t.urDuiiith/ui^i.. 

it 

Brook  Hike: 

Yellow  perFli: 

M.OOD 

JTiH  Rock  RiTot,  Flit  Rock,  Iml 

so 

M 

ChluKgD.  BnrliKriim  uiil  QdIdo;  Riilruwl  Qunipiinf '■  pondi. 

{^ili^ai^kfewi:;::: r: 

IM 

?afcCSl^^i^lSl!:^'■-:'^ ur;::;- 

MO 

Norllifc.rkorElkhoniRlTer,N„rfolV,N-l.r 

(o.dw«t*HorKlkhonilU»er.8.,iiTi.N.hr 

Nfbranka  Slate  flsh  pondii.  SduMi  1 1.  Nel-r 

KiiDfiiver,lireatFaUi<.Mont 

ITS 
300 

i'llvau  pond.  Holloa.  MDDt 

Kro-Aei 

AtllBn»,Toi 

WM 

H.  Mis.  113 6 


REPORT  OF  COMMISSIONER  OF   FISH  AND   FISHERIES. 
A.—Delaih  ofdiitribution,  lSS9-90—Coixtlau^. 


SpecieB  anil  disposition 


IribiilarlM  of  WblW  Elver,  Dear  SlulbyvlUe.  Ind  . . 

FUtHockCiwk,  DcarSt.rsol,  Ind 

Tiirkevl'kr.nivrCBdBTBeiKli.lDd 

Flint  Lake,  oeai  VBlpnrnlBa.  Inil 

Lone  Lake.  nr«r  Vafiiaraijo,  Ind 

Indunn  Flail  OmDiluion 

Twin  Lakss.  near  Karli-iUe.  ObiD 

Amhoca  River,  near  Kaveans,  Ohio 

UsLoulnii  KlTtr,  Diir  Warrrn.  Ohio 

KmbarrasKlver.  near  CharleotoD.  Ill 

SoUE'raon  Klver.  uear  TiTBinla,  111 

near  Potersbure.  Ill 

Siirine  Lake,  near  Ppkin,  III 

ri«kWRlvBr,nearMin.  m...-. 

Kankakt-«  Itlver,  near  Kankakur,  HI 

Chicauu.  Burlinclon  and  Qainoy  Railnx 
Citj  rB»ervoir(^BBllevllle,lll.. 


1  CompaDj'a  ponds  . 


iver.b^. 


I,  Minn . . 


,  offMaai 


Indian  Cmek,  New  Albany, 

Silver Creok.  '■"■—  '"• 

rut  Rwk  Rl' 

Big  Blnp  Rivet,  ShaibyviiUeTiDd' 


Albany.  Ind 

Flat  Rock,  Ind.... 
Blue  Rldse.  Ind  . . 


ID  Kiver,  Kivertnn.  I. 

nihrBBO,lturilngtonBndUaiui:vR.K.  Co,  pond^aalesbnrE,  IIL  . . 

C'itT  rearrmir,  Belleville,  III .'. ' 

KIpnIeCrerk.  rirOKiatb.  Ill 

Crooknl  Creek,  Hacomb.  Ill 

Blieer  Hrad  Lake,  Bardolph,  III 

I.ilflo  Wabuh  River,  Loulaville,  111 .. 

CUy  rmeryoir,  Liiclifleld,  111 

SayluT  mprlDEB  Lak*,  Saylor  Sprlnga,  II 
^Dliaah  Railroad  Company's  panda,  Li 

Juuen  River,  Nlchola.^o 

City  walH.worka  pond,  MoberlT,  Uo.. 

Sib1.-y  Lake,  Ciiiiroidls,  Kan* 

Uko  Geneva,  Lake  (iennTa.Wi( 

Cedar  Rivl^r,  Waterloo.  Iowa 

Charlrs  CitT,  Iowa 

Cvdar  Rapids,  lovta 

Priraia  pond.  Fnnt  Tci 

Private  pond.  Atlienn.  Tut 

Jiiuea  Fork  Itiver.  M 


■.Ark.. 


«k.  Sew  Albany,  Ind 

les  in  remeten-,  WInlon  Place. Ohio... 
m-li.  New  Albany.  Inil , 


w  Albany, 


i.J^il"...'."" 


Big  Bine  Kivei,  K 
Lirtlo  Blue  River.  Raj  Cru 
Brandyviue  drck.  Fairlai.  _, . 
Coniua  ('nek,  WaldtDU.  1ml . . 
Kannnion  Blvrr,  Drratiir. 

nnPlaiiiMRlTPr.RiverBi 

rblenni,  BtirlincU>DBndU<ilne*H.R.Ca.nondii.iialeabnrs,II]. .. 

t'ityiwrrolr.ftlliivilleTlU..;. , 

Inland  Lake.  WMRloi,  HI 

SibowTi  Lake.  VCnterlno,  III 

Mill  paml.  Rod  »iid,IU 

KIpide  {.'fM'k.nyiiianlh,  III 

f-mnked  rrerk,  UBc-miMll 

RlEKerllciid  Lake.  Ikinlolpli,  III 

Llltle  Walmsh  Klver,  I^nilavilliv  III 

rit  T  nwrvntr,  I.llrhllpld,  m 

SoTtnrSprlDf[aLake.»tiivl<irR]iTiun,Ill 

IllWla  Central  RaUroMl  Cumpany  ■  pnulis  Clinton,  111 

Private  i«>nd.Pot.mBr,Ill....rrr....' 

Kankakee  River.  Kinbakre.  IH 

liieoni'  Anvlnm  rrservnir,  Jacksoniillr.  Ill 

DenC  and  ttamh  AKylnn  reoemdr.  Jacksouvllle,  lU... 
£BbUTMKivw,Cluule»Mli.lU 


I, MO    . 
DM 

i.aoo 


J:;;;; 
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\,—Deta\U  of  diatribuiimi,  1889-90— Coutinxied, 


Species  and  diflpositioQ, 


Egg8. 


Black  baas — Continued. 

Macoupin  River,  Macoupin,  HI 

leaver  Dam  Lake,  Macoupin,  111 

Mill  pond,  Monmouth,  111 

Crcve  Cfpur  Lake,  Crt'vo  Ccbur,  Mo 

Echo  Lake,  Kannas  City,  Mo 

I*ertle  Springs,  Warn'ttsburg,  Mo 

Private  pond.  Little  Blue,  Mo 

Independence,  Mo 

Rec<l  Creek,  Liberty,  Mo 

JameH  River,  Nichols,  Mo 

V.  S.  Fish  Comniiasion  ponds,  Neosho,  Mo  . . . 

City  water  works  wnd,  Moberly,  Mo 

Lake  at  Soldiers'  Home,  Leavenworth,  Kans. 

Sibley  Lake,  Concortlia,  Kans 

rrivttto  lake,  Monroe,  Wis 

Lake  Geneva,  LakeGenova.  Wis. 


Mississippi  River,  Ferry  ville,  Wis 
Cedar  River,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


Charles  City,  Iowa 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 

Spirit  Lake,  Spirit  Lake,  Iowa 

Lake  in  city  park,  Keokuk,  Iowa 

Blue  River,  Milford,  Nebr , 

Loup  River,  Ravenna,  Nebr 

North  Fork  Elkhom  River.  Norfolk,  Nebr 

Headwaters  Elkhom  River,  Stuart,  Nebr 

Nebraska  State  fish  ponds.  South  Bend,  Nebr 

Sun  River.  Great  Falls,  Mont 

Missouri  River,  Mid-Cafion,  Mont 

Private  pond,  Helena,  Mont 

Frost,  Tex , 

A  thens,  Tex 

Jones  Fork  River,  Winslow,  Ark 

Barren  River,  Rowling  Green,  Ky 

Private  pond,  Gordonsville,  Va 

City  reservoir,  Charlottesvillo,  Va. ; 

North  River,  Lexington,  Va , 

Peony  Falls,  Marriottsvillc,  Md 

Delaware  Fish  Commission,  Wilmington,  Del 

Crappie : 

.Small  lakes  in  cemetery,  Winton  Place,  Ohio 

Indian  Creek,  New  Alliany,  Ind 

Silver  Creek,  New  Albany,  Ind 

Flat  Rock  River,  Flat  Itock,  Ind 

Blue  Ridge,  Ind 

Big  Blue  River,  Shelby  ville,  Ind 

Little  Blue  River,  JtBx  Crossing.  Ind 

Brandy  wine  Creek,  F^iriand,  Ind 

Sangamon  River,  Decatur,  HI 

Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  Railroad  Company's  ponds, 

(ialesburg.  111 

City  reservoir,  Belleville,  111 

Island  Lake,  Waterloo,  III 

Schoors  Lake,  Waterloo.  Ill 

Kipple  Creek,  Plymouth,  111 

Crooked  Creek,  Macomb,  111 

Little  WalMish  River,  Louisville.  Ill 

Saylor  Springs  Lake,  Saylor  Springs,  III 

Insane  asylum  reservoir,  Jacksonville,  111 

Deaf  and  dumb  asvlum  reservoir,  Jacksonville,  111 

Embarras  River,  (!'harle«ton,  HI 

Macoupin  River,  Macoupin,  III 

Beaver  Dam  Lake.  Macoupin,  111 

Mill  Pond,  Monmouth,  III 

Creve  Cieur  Lake,  Creve  Cceur.  Mo 

Pertle  Springs.  Warronsburg.  Mo , 

Private  pond.  Independence,  Mo 

U.  S.  Fish  Commission  ponds,  Neosho,  Mo 

Sibley  Lake,  Concordia.  Kans 

Private  lake,  Monroe,  Wis 

Lake  Geneva.  Lake  Geneva.  Wis 


Fry. 


Mississippi  River,  Ferryville,  Wis 
Cedar  River,  Waterloo.  Iowa 


Charles  Citj-,  Iowa 

Lake  in  City  Park,  Keokuk,  Iowa 

North  Fork  of  Elkhom  River,  Norfolk.  Nebr. 
Headwaters  of  Elkhom  River.  Stuart.  Nebr  . . 
Nebraska  State  flsh  ponds,  South  Bend,  Nebr . 

Sun  River.  Great  Falls,  Mont 

Missouri  River,  Mid<Cafion,  Mont 


Adtilta  and 
yearlings. 


-  1^ 

300 

850 

100 

270 

1,865 

2,655 

2,995 

2,998 

300 

150 

600 

900 

1,865 

2,000 

200 

4,940 

1,498 

1,400 

1,390 

1,700 

900 

200 

1,962 

1,963 

175 

165 

1,200 

4«358 

1,000 

100 

690 

1,000 

790 

1,809 

50 

113 

646 

250 

125 

150 

aoo 

200 
47 
75 
100 
300 
100 
350 

290 

800 

150 

150 

50 

150 

95 

100 

1,500 

500 

1,500 

1,000 

900 

96 

135 

180 

295 

13 

95 

50 

414 

2,400 

200 

180 

100 

175 

165 

2,000 

548 
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REPORT  OF   COMMISSIONER  OP   FISH  AND   FISHERIES, 


A.^Deiails  of  distribitfion,  ISSO-OO-^Continned, 


Species  and  disposition. 


Grapple— Continued : 

Private  pond,  Helena,  Mont 

Frost,  Tex i 

Athens,  Tex .' 

Barren  River.  Bowling  Green,  Ky 

Shenandoah  River  Ri verton,  Va 

Rock  bass : 

Applicants  in  Maryland 

West  Virginia 

Korth  Carolina 

Virginia 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Georgia 

Arizona 

Texas 

Republic  of  Mexico,  City  of  Mexico 

U.  S.  Fish  Commission  Station,  Neosho,  Mo 

North  Fork  of  Elkhom  River,  Norfolk.  Nebr 

Headwaters  of  Elkhom  River,  Stuart,  Nebr 

Sunlish : 

Flat  Rock  River,  Bine  Ridge,  Ind 

Big  Blue  River,  Shelby  ville,  Ind 

Little  Blue  River,  Ray  Crossing,  Ind 

Chicago.  Burlington  and  Quincy  Railroad  Company's  ponds, 

Galesburg.  Ill 

City  reservoir,  Belleville,  111 

Island  Lake,  Waterloo,  111 

Schoors  Lake,  Waterloo,  111 

Kipple  Creek,  Plymouth,  111 

Crooked  Creek.  Macomb.  HI 

Biggar  Head  Lake,  Bardolph.  Ill 

Little  Wabash  River,  Louisville,  111 

City  reservoir.  Litchfield,  111 

Savior  Springs  Lake,  Savior  Springs,  HI 

Private  ponoT Potomac,  111 

Kankakee  River.  Kankakee.  Ill 

Insane  asylum  reservoir.  Jacksonville,  HI 

Deaf  and  dumb  asylum  reservoir,  Jacksonville,  111 

Kmbarras  River.  Charleston,  HI 

Macoupin  River,  Macoupin.  HI 

Beaver  Dam  Lake,  Macoupin.  Ill 

Portle  Springs.  Warrensburg,  Mo 

Private  pond,  Little  Blue,  Mo 

Private  pond.  Independence,  Mo 

Cedar  River.  Cedar  Rapids.  Iowa 

Blue  River,  Milford,  Nebr 

Loup  Kiver.  Ravenna,  Nebr 

Sim  River.  Great  Falls.  Mont 

Missouri  River.  Mid-Cailon,  Mont 

Private  pond.  Athens,  Tex 

Jones  Fork  River.  Winelow.  Ark 

Barren  River,  Bowling  Green,  Ky 

Scup: 

Buzzards  Bay,  off  Massachusetts  coast 

Squeteague : 

Buzzards  Bay,  off  Massachusetts  coast 

Mackerel : 

Buzzards  Bay,  off  Massachusetts  coast 

Tautog : 

Buzzards  Bay,  off  Ma^achusetts  coast 

Cod: 

Massachusetts  Bay,  off  Massachnsett>s  coast 

Vineyard  Sound,  off  Massachusetts  coast 

Pollock : 

Massachusetts  Bay,  off  Massachusetts  coast 

Haddock : 

Massachusetts  Bav,  off  Massachusetts  coast 

Vineyard  Sound,  oft*  Massachusetts  coast 

Flatfish: 

Buzzards  Bay,  off  Massachusetts  roast 

Lobsters : 

Galveston  Bay,  near  Galveston,  Texas 

Buzzards  Bav,  off  Massachusetts  coast 


Eggs. 


Fry. 


250,000 


To^al* 44,280,000  261,706,606 


396,000 

227,500 

688,500 

732, 000 

14, 957, 600 
0. 826. 000 

14, 899, 000 

5. 192. 000 
528.000 

4, 086, 500 


Adults  and 
yearlings. 


25 

200 
150 
900 
750 

150 

150 

300 

411 

375 

75 

60 

355 

56 

150 

275 

1,400 

1,350 

100 
50 
50 

100 

100 

300 

300 

50 

250 

50 

50 

100 

150 

50 

65 

200 

50 

2,500 

50 

43 

185 

340 

347 

50 

235 

250 

100 

100 

290 

100 

300 


4,511.000 


383,942 


*  Figures  inclosed  in  parentheses  are  not  included  in  summations. 
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B.-^Details  of  distribution,  1890-91. 


Specieti  xmd  dlHpoaitiuu. 


Carp: 

Applicants  in  Alabama 

TalIai>oo8a  River.  Cowlen  Station,  Ala 

Applicants  in  Arizona 

Arkansas 

TVaHhita  River,  Arkailelphia,  Ark 

ArkuuBaii  Fish  CommisHiuu 

Applicants  in  Califurnia 

Colorarlo 

Colorado  Fish  Cuinmission 

Applicants  in  Connecticut 

Delaware 

Delaware  Fish  ("ommiasiou 

Applicants  in  District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Chattahoochee  River,  "West  Point,  (ia 

Georeiu  Fish  Commission , 

Applicants  in  Idaho 

Illinois 

Illinois  Fish  Commission 

Applicants  in  Indiana 

Indian  Territory 

Shawnee  Lake.  Shawnee,  Indian  Territory , 

Spring  River,  Quapaw  Agenc3%  Indian  Territory. 
Applicants  in  Iowa A . 

Kansas 

Kansas  Fish  Commission 

Applicants  in  Kentucky 

Kinney  River.  Vanceburg,  Ky 

Cumberland  River.  Barbonrsville,  Ky 

Applicants  in  Louisiana 

Maine 

M^yland ^ 

Monocacy  River,  Frederick  Junction,  Md 

Patuxent  River,  Laurel,  Md 

Patapsco  River,  Relay  House 

( f  uiipowdor  River,  CockeysviUo,  Md 

Elk  River.  Elkton,  Md 

North  East  River,  North  East,  Md 

Applicants  in  Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Zukev  Lake. Hamburg  Junction, Mich 

Applicants  in  Minnesota 

Mississippi  River,  St.  Paul,  Minn 

Lake  Superior,  near  Dulutli,  Minn 

Minnesota  Fish  Commission,  Minn 

Applicants  in  Mississiuni 

Pearl  River,  Jackson,  Miss 

Applicants  in  Missouri 

Hicjtory  Creok.  Neosho,  Mo 

Shoal  CJreek,  Boyden.  Mo 

North  Fork  Spring  River,  Lamar,  Mo 

Missouri  Fish  Commission 

Appliciuits  in  Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Jersey 

New  Hamj>shire 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

Oqnaga  Lake.  Deposit,  N.  Y 

New  York  Fish  Commission 

Applicants  in  North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Mni&zv  Lake,  Ravenna,  Ohio 

Twin'Lake,  EarlviUe,  Ohio 

l*underson  Pond,  Burton,  Ohio 

Bass  I^ake,  Chardon,  Ohio 

VppUcants  in  Oklahoma 

Pennsvlvania 

Brandvwine  River.  Coatsx-ille.  Pa 

East  Branch  Brandvwine  River,  Downington,  Pa 

Perkiomon  Creek,  Perklomon,  Pa 

Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 

Applicants  in  Rhode  Island 

Sooth  Carolina 

Long  Cane  Creek,  Abbeville,  S.  (> 

Applicimts  in  South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 


Eggs. 


i^y. 


Adults  and 

yearlings. 

880 

4,000 

1.620 

<»0 

5.000 

3,000 

60 

255 

5,000 

210 

120 

4,000 

65 

250 

880 

2,000 

8.000 

1,220 

750 

6.090 

260 

510 

1,500 

500 

600 

6,170 

5,000 

340 

6,000 

6,957 

570 

150 

660 

4,980 

4.089 

4,000 

4.000 

4,490 

4.490 

800 

430 

5.000 

1,150 

6.000 

SOO 

2,000 

270 

3,000 

150 

450 

3.500 

4,000 

43,000 

1.000 

1.150 

110 

150 

190 

150 

1,270 

2,000 

5.200 

2.080 

90 

810 

2,000 

2,000 

2.050 

2,050 

300 

3.190 

3,000 

3.000 

2.943 

5.000 

30 

•              150 

5,055 

870 

2a  w 

V             V«^ 
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B. — Details  of  lUstrihttiionf  1890^1 — Continued. 


SpevicD  and  di8i»osition. 


Carp— Continued. 

Triuity  River,  Dallaa,  Tex 

BruzoH  River,  "Waco,  Tex 

San  Marcos,  San  Marcos,  Tc>x 

Texas  Pacific  R,  R.  Cx).  ponds.  Wills  Point,  Tex 

Mesqnit,  Tex  . .  . 

Arlington,  Tex.. 

Red  River,  Texarkana,  Tex ^ 

Applicants  in  Utah 

Utah  Fish  CommisHion 

Vermont  Fish  (.Commission 

Applicants  in  Virginia .• 

Middle  River,  West  View,  Va 

Ball  Run,  Manassas,  Va 

Kapidan  River,  Rapidan,  Va 

Little  River,  Tavh>rsville,  Va 

Mattaponi  River,  Milford,  Va 

K<*ab8co  Creek,  Frt^stone,  Va 

Stoney  Cn*fk,  Stoney  Creek,  Va 

Meherrin  Ri  v'er,  Belfiehl,  Va 

Cedar  Run,  Catletts.  Va 

Rwrktlsh  River,  Rockfish,  Va 

Tye  River,  Tve  River  Station,  Va 

Reed  Creek,  NVytheville,  Va 

Applicants  in  AvaMhiugtou 

West  Virginia 

West  Virginia  Finh  Commission 


liggs. 


Applicants  in  Wisconsin 
Wiscon 


isconsin  Fish  Commission 

Applicants  in  AVyoming 

Wyoming  Fish  Commission 

Tench : 

Applicants  in  Colorado 

Shawnee  Lake,  Shawnee,  Indian  Territory. . 
Applicants  in  Indiana i 

Kan»a« 

M<moc^cy  River,  Frederick  Junction,  Md. . . 

Patuxout  River,  Laurel,  Md.  ^ . . « 

Applicants  in  Michigan 

Missouri 

Hickory  Creek,  Neosho,  Mo 

Shoal  Creek,  Bovden,  Mo 

North  Fork  Spring  River,  Lamar,  Mo 

Goldfish: 

AppUcants  in  Alabama 

Arizona  Territory 

Arkansas ^ 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Coliunbia 

Florida 

(T«M)rgia 

Idaho  

Applicants  and  public  waters  in  Illinois 

Ai>]>licant.s  in  Indiana 

Indian  Territory 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

liouisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachu8ett« 

Michigan 

Applicants  and  public  waters  in  Minnesota 
Applicants  and  public  waters  in  Missouri. . 
Applicants  in  Mississippi 

Nebraska 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Ontario 

,  Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  (Carolina 

South  Dakotii 

Tennessee 

Tczaa 


Fry. 


Adnlta  and 
yearlinga. 


S,000 
4,000 
8,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
5,000 
6,810 
2,000 

SOO 
5.850 
7,000 
5.000 
5,000 
4,000 
4,000 
4,000 
4,000 
4,000 
4,000 
4,000 
4,000 
2.405 

330 

5Y0 
1,000 

300 
25,000 

270 
5,000 

00 

1,000 

16 

320 

400 

1,000 

30 

200 

800 

3,500 

4,000 

178 

41 

482 

80 

103 

24 

42 

11,721 

42 

270 

6 

1,796 

814 

124 

99 

890 

294 

170 

8 

700 

129 

48 

898 

11,542 

48 

73 

252 

8 

455 

174 

283 

8 

970 

18 

178 

8 

400 

603 
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tt.~IMaih  of  diniHhMtion,  lS90-91—ContinacA. 

f-Bin. 


nnHl, 

iutlUhTerrttory 

Tirgiuia '.'.'.  l'.'.V.'.''".''.''.'.V.'.X;'''".i".. 

WwtVirglnii. 

WiifoualS 

Wyoming 

or.  Wnl  Pnint,  N.  Y 

Albanv.N.  Y 

anil  Delaware  Cuul.I>(jBwiii«Cltv,IM  .. 

iver,  LKkaWHIm.  Pa 

DeUware  WbIbt  Q«p.  Pn 


liloun^tcrCltv.K.. 
er Creek. Wealvillv.N.J  .. 

■■ridgekm.N.J  .... 
rt  fVuKhlliKlun,  M 


C«larKnn,Calli)tt»,Va 

Orconmn  Creek,  Waodbrldfe,  Va . . . 
Cb*ppawuula  Creek.  QuauQen,  Vo.. 
" •-—  3k  Kiver  Fredrrk'kaburj 


Matiapnnl  Klver.Miiruril. 
KiKkflKh  River,  KuckHsh.  — 
Little  River.  Taylur«ville,VB, 
Foluiiiao  Kirer,  Wide  Water.  1 
Kapldaii  Rirer,  Rapiilan.  Va . . 


2M 


Otter  Kiver.  EvIuEton,  Vs. . . 
Patapsco  Hlver,  Relay.  Md . . 

Pataxent  River.  Laurel.  Md 

MeherrinRivBT.Belfleld.Va 

Stonev  Creek.  Stflney  CrerlcVa 

1.-...WJ  Hii-er,  liulilaboru,  K.  C 

iiotank  HITPT,  Kliiabrtli  Clty.N.U 


r.  Colonil 


L,8.C.: 


OomiilEee  Kivrr'.  Uacon,  Ra 

Whitewater  Cr«V,  Bi.tler,  (!• 

FUnt  Rirer.  Reynolds,  tia 

AlabaniB  Rirer.  Uontonmery,  Ala 

ChatUboocbea   KlTer.Vrgtl'tdDt,  Ga. 

Chatlahoorhi'eKlTiT  Bultoa,  0» 

Palmer  Rlrvr.  Prflviilesee.  R.  I 

Taauton  RlT<-r.  Ui^jfatvn.  Maiie 

Cannoclli'iit  Rivrr,  Wareliooee  Point,  ( 
tludaun  Rirer.  Wmt  Pulnt.  N.  Y 

AllMliy.N.Y 

NewLiirc.  N.  T 

(ilon  FiillH.  N.  Y 

Brandywlno  Crwk,  Wllmingtoii.  l>el.. 
lllnrkblnl  Crr^k,  Mlilillftown,  Tl^l 
Aplwqnlnnack  Creek,  UUdlet' 


IVI... 


^.Mk,  I>nTqr,Uol 

MnrderklU  Creek.  fVlton.IVl 

Miap|]lioiiCn«k.Mlirori.  Drl 

Broadkill  r:reek.  KlUiiriiile,  IV] 

Suiqucliaaua  Rlrcr.  Pearli  Uottom.  Pa. 

CuluniUia,  Pa 

FilwiEddy.pB.... 

nrsr  Battery  Stall 

^'a^ll^oke  Rirer,  Beaford.  Del 

Ounnoviior  Rirer,  I  iiinpowdpr.  Hd 


Korlh  KaH  Rlrcr,  KorthPdat.Ud 1 

Buah  River.  Biub River. Ud ,  .  ... 

TiKkahoe  River,  Queen  Anne.  Hd 

Cheater  River.  Cli»t«rto«n.Ud 

Back  River.  Barb  River.  Ud 

■      '■■  "iJiebuTT.Hd I 

a  Uiatrlbated  aa  tTj  rrom  Central  fJtalloD. 

t  DepotUed  for  noitaiK  and  diatribotion  Id  Ml  al 


Wlcsmlco  River,: 


824.000 

,SS 

«&3,0(» 

Solooo 

820^000 

M8.000 

i.owiow 

'■n-nt 

1,  no,  coo 

450,000 
I.IK^OOO 
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B. — Details  of  dintrihution,  1890-91 — Coiitiiuiml. 


Specit'H  uiitl  <1iH]H»Hitiou. 


Shad— i'oDtinned. 

Sutilla  River,  Waycross,  Ga 

Ot-iutil^ee  Kiver,  Ma(*.oii,  (la 

()i*klocku«rM  lliver.  OckWknee,  Ga 

Alapalia  Ilivcr,  Alapaha,  (ia 

\Vithlacooclioft  Kivwr,  Quitman,  Ga 

Arkaiisaa  River,  Fort  Smith,  Ark 

Van  Bureu,  Ark 

WoIht  River,  Ogdon.  Utah 

B«ar  Rivor,  Monti>«lieT,  Idaho 

Bear  Lake,  Bear  Lake,  Idaho 

Delaware  Fish  CommiHHiou,  Wiliuiu[;ton,  Del 

Savannah  River,  Augnnta,  Ga 

Withlacoochee  River,  Qiiitiuau,  Ga 

Arkansas  River,  Osark,  Ark 

Potomac  River,  Washin^cton,  D.  (/ 

Quinuat  salmon : 

California  Fish  Commission,  Sisson,  Cal 

K.  Chizari.  city  of  Mexico,  Mexico 

So4!i6t^  Kationale  d'Acclimatation.  Paris,  Franco 

McCloud  River,  near  Baird,  Cal 

Trinity  River,  near  Fort  Gaston,  Cal 

Redwood  River,  Fort  Ciaston,  Cal 

Oregon  Fish  Commission,  Warreudale,  Oregim 

Clackamas  River,  Clackamas,  Oregon 

Atlantio  salmon : 

Trihntaries  of  Penobscot  River,  near  Craig  Brook,  Maine  . 

Hudson  River,  near  Troy,  N.  Y 

Landlocked  salmon: 

Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 

Now  York  Fish  Commission 

New  Hampshire  Fish  ('ommiasion 

Massachusetts  Fish  Commission 

Vermont  Fish  Commission 

Nevada  Fish  Commission 

Minnesota  Fish  Commission 

Wilmurt  Fishinij  Club,  Newton  Comers,  N.  Y 

Bisby  Fishing  Club,  Prospect,  N.  Y 

Blooming  Grove  Park  Association,  Glen  Kyrc,  Pa 

G«'<>rge  A.  Starkey,  Troy,  N.  H.  (lor  A.  N.  Cheney) 

W.  P.  Greenongh,  Lachevroliene,  Canada 

Herr  von  Behr,  Schnialdow,  Germany 

U.  S.  Fish  Commission  Station,  Washington,  D.  C; 

Northville,  Mich 

Dulnth,  Minn 

Craig  Brook,  Me 

Schoodic  Lake,  Schoo<1io,  Me 

Green  I^ke,  in  Hancock  County,  Me 

('ominodore  Club,  Hartford,  Mo 

Craig  Pond,  near  the  station 

Green  Lake,  in  Hancock  County.  Me 

Twin  Lake,  near  Como, Wayne  County,  Pa 

Lake  Sui>er{or,  oft'  the  mouth  of'  Lester  River.  Minnesota  . 
Loch  Leven  trout: 

Mountainy  Pond,  near  Green  Lake,  Me 

lAiwa  Island  Sound,  Glen  Cove,  N.  Y 

Bavvillo,N.Y 

(treat  South  Bay,  Ncwttm.  N.  Y 

Nebraska  Fish  Commission 

New  Hamimhire  Fish  Commission 

lierkshiro  Trout  Club,  Great  Barrington,  Mass 

W.  P.  Greenough,  Portneuf,  Quebc'C,  Canada 

r.  S.  Fish  Commission  Station.  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  N.  Y. 

r.  S.  Fish  Commission,  Craig  Brook.  Maine 

Shoshone  Lake,  Yellowstone  National  Park 

I^wis  Lake.  Yellowstone  National  Park 

Catflsh  (*re<'k.  Dubuque,  Iowa 

HlMMly  Run.  Dnbuque,  Iowa 

Waskqnkoto  Creek,  Ihibuque,  Iowa 

Clear  Creek,  I^nsing,  Iowa 

Big  and  Lit  tie  Blue  Ili  ver,  Shelby  ville,  Ind 

TrTluitaries  of  Kagle  Lake,  Warsaw,  Ind 

Private  applicants  in  Michigan 

<  )hio  Fish  Commission  at  Toledo 

Daj'tou 

i  Jarrettsville  Anglers'  Association.  Garrottsville 

Private  applicants  in  Vermont 


•| 


837,000 


285,000 
240,000 
600.000 
540,000 
518,000 
400.000 

1.462,000 
500,000 
571,000 

1, 194, 000 


Adultaand 
yearlings. 


300,000 
513,000 
800,000 


2, 837, 900 
50,000 
90,000 


700,000 


722. 000 
30.000 
25.000 


4,902,000 


40,000 
50,000 
50.000 
25.000 
25,000 
20,000 
20,000 
25,000 
20,000 
10,000 
10,000 
10,000 
20.000 

b  (30, 000) 
(30,000) 
(50.000) 

c  (21,900) 


113, 000  ' 
3.000 
5.289 


25.000 
20.000 


10,000 
10,000 
10,000 
10,000 
d  (20, 000) 
(20,000) 


3,000 

5,000 

10,000 


a  Kstimated  product  of  2,  144,(MH)  frj'  deposited  in  May.  1890. 

h  Distributed  as  fry  from  Central  St^ition. 

c  Distributed  as  fry  from  Craic  Brook  Station. 

d  Distribatedaa  fry  from  Cold  Spring  Harbor  Station. 


a800,000 


103,506 
10,329 


48 
7,319 


11.297 


3,350 

3,350 
800 
300 
300 

1,800 
000 
225 
450 
400 
400 
450 

2,250 
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B. — Details  of  diatrihution,  1890-91 — Continued. 


Species  aud  dinpoBitiuu. 


Bainbow  trout: 

Starriicca  Creek,  Starmcca,  Pa 

CliHiieH  Kuu,  MouktoD,  Md 

Carroll  Kuxi,  Monkton,  Md 

B<^e  lYee  Rau,  Freeland,  Md 

Creeks  near  New  Market,  Md 

Tributary  of  Gunpowder  River,  Long  Green,  Md 

Tributary  of  Deer  Creek,  Belair,  Md 

PatapHCo  Rlvor,  Glen  FallH,  Md 

Western  Run,  branch  of  Jones  Falls,  Baltimore,  Md 

Big  Hunting  Creek,  Me<'.lianicstown,  Md 

Little  Hunting  Creek,  Mechanicstown,  Md 

Applicants  in  Maryland 

Bums  Bntok,  Delaware,  N.  J 

JackHonburg  Creek,  Delaware,  N.  J 

Yards  Creek.  Haynesburg,  N.  J 

Blairstown.  Haynesburg,  jI.  J 

Muscouitcune  Creek,  Uacket tstowu,  X.  J 

Trout  brook.  Ilaf^kettJitown,  N.J 

New  Hampshire  Fish  Commission 

Vermont  Fish  Commission 

John  H.  Gordon,  South  Bend,  Wyo 

Hon.  Otto  Gramm,  Laramie,  Wyo 

W.  C.  Harris,  Anicricjin  Angler,  New  York  City 

E.  Chdzari  City  of  Mexico  (for  Mexican  Goveriiment) 

Midland  Counties  Fish  Cultjro  Establishment,    Malvern 

Wells,  England 

Herr  von  Beiir,  Schmaldow,  Germany 

E.  Warner,  Swiss  consul,  Havre,  France,  for  the  Government 

of  Switzerland 

Frank  H.  Mason,  Frankfort  on  the  Main,  Germany 

U.  S.  Fish  Commission  Station,  Neosho,  Mo 

Central  Station,  Washington,  D.  C 

Reedy  Creek,  Concord,  Va 

Flat  Creek.  Lawyers.  Va 

Fowl  Ground  Creek,  Redwood,  Va 

Tributaries  of  Clinch  River,  Tazewell,  Va 

Big  Cellar  Creek,  Cleveland,  Va 

Tats  Run,  WythcvUle,  Va 

Colviu  Run,  Hemdon,  Va 

Elk  Creek.  Natural  Bridge,  Va 

Applicants  in  Virginia » 

Trout  and  Meailow  runs,  Romnoy,  W.  Va 

Bitf  Sandy  Creek,  Bruoeton  Mills,  W.  Va 

Mfll  Run,  Kairchanco.  Pa 

Alder  Run,  Kvlertown,  Pa 

Camiul  Run,  Kennedy,  Pa 

Waste-House  Run,  Shenandoah.  Pa 

Trindle  Run,  Mechunicsburg,  Pa 

Cochlin  Run,  Mechauicaburg,  ]*a 

Yellow  Breeches  Creek,  Williams  Grove,  Pa 

Ap)»licants  in  Pennsylvania 

North  Fork,  Swananoa  River,  Black  Mountain  Station,  N.  C. . 
Sugar  Fork,  Swananoa  River,  Black  Mountain  Station,  N.  C 
Stony  Fork,  Swananoa  River, Black  Mountain  Station,  N.C.. 

Flat  Creek,  Black  Mountain  Station,  N.  C 

Yadkin  River,  Salisbury,  N.  C 

Elkin.KC 

Applicants  in  North  Carolina 

Dykes  Creek,  Rome,  Ga 

Applieaiits  in  GtH>rgLi 

East  Cohoba  River,  near  Birmingham,  Ala 

Linsey  Cnx^k,  Florenc*\  Ala 

C>'press  Creek,  Florence,  Ala 

Applicants  in  Alabama 

Vermont 

East  Branch  CtMlar  Creek,  Meredith,  Mich 

North  Branch  Cedar  Crook.  Meredith,  Mich 

TobacH'o  Creek.  Hatton,  Mich ^ 

Chippewa  Creek,  Hatton,  Mich 

Stai'v  Creek,  branch  of  Sturgeon  River,  Vanderbilt,  Mich 

Applicants  in  Michigan 

Ohio.  

Trout  Run,  Avonia,  Pa 

Hickory  Creek,  Newton  (Jounty,  Mo 

Baynham  Branch.  Newton  Coiuity,  Mo 

Big  Lost  Cnwk.  Ra4'ino,  Mo 

Five  Mile  Creek,  Newton  County,  Mo 

aDistribated  as  fry  from  Central  Station. 


Kg«». 


Fry. 


11,981 


10,000 
20,000 
5,000 
5,000 
10,000 
25,000 

15,000 
10,000 

40.000 
10,000 
(20.000) 
a  (25, 000) 


Adults  and 
yearlings. 


200 
250 
219 
950 
490 
650 
889 
800 
700 
700 
979 
110 
982 
226 
875 
876 
500 


493 

500 

142 

50 

230 

75 

100 

500 

I.IHO 

400 

400 

400 

400 

90 

400 

700 

1,500 

2,790 

450 

675 

675 

450 

675 

1,700 

630 

2.205 

1,350 

450 

450 

200 

200 

180 

917 

467 

468 

80V 

200 

535 

380 
r.oi 


113 
1. 000 
500 
250 
250 
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B.--DeiailH  of  disirihutionf  1890-91 — Continued. 


Spi«ie8  and  ilispusition. 


Rainbow  trout — Continnetl. 

North  Branch  Indian  Creek.  McDoniUd  County,  Mo. . . . 
North  Fork  of  Elkhoni  Creek,  McDonald  County,  Mo  . 
Suf^ar  Fork  of  Buffalo  Creek,  McDonald  Couutv,*Mo  . . . 
Big  Sugar  Fork  of  Elk  River,  McDonald  County,  Mo  . . 
Little  Sugar  Fork  of  Klk  River,  McDonald  County,  Mo. 

Jones  Creek,  Jasper  County,  Mo 

Turkey  Creek,  Janper  County,  Mo 

TributarieH  of  Shoal  Creek,  Jasper  County,  Mo 

Small  Lake,  near  Joplin,  Mo 1 

Spring  River,  Jasper  County,  Mo 

Crane  River,  Stone  County,  Mo 

Sac  River,  Ash  Grove,  Mo 

Janies  River,  Turner.  Mo 

Gasconade,  Mansfiela,  Mo 

Big  Bninch,  Gasconacle  River,  Cabool,  Mo 

Copper  Mine  Branch,  Carter  County,  Mo 

Applicants  in  MisMonri .' 

Marmaton  River.  Fort  St^ott,  Kans. 


Marisdescygne  River,  Boisoourt,  Kaos 
Big  Sugar  Cree 


.1. 


I 


(lUO.UOO) 


10,000 

20,000 

20.000 

5,000 

10,000 

25,000 

10,000 

10.000 

(40, 000) 

(28. 000) 

(28,  OUO) 

(20,  000) 


13,200 
3.200 

10,000 
5,000 


/reek,  lioiscourt,  Kans 

Five  Mile  Creek,  Leavenworth,  KauH 

Applicants  in  Kansas 

>VW  Eagle  Creek,  V\'ar  Eagle  MIUh.  Ark 

Tributaries  of  White  River,  FayettevUle,  Ark 

Applicants  in  Arkansas 

Von  Behr  trout: 

Great  Br<M>k,  Green  Lake,  Maine , 

Heart  Pond  near  Orland,  Maine 

U.  S.  Fish  ComniiHsion  Station,  Leadville,  Colo 

Stamicctt  Creek,  Brandt,  Pennsylvania 

Hemlock  Creek,  Stevens  Point,  PenuHylvania 

Lake  Superior  off  month  of  Lester  River 

Baptism  River,  in  Minnesota 

Nebraska  Fish  Commission , 

Wyoming  Fish  Commission , 

Minnesota  Fish  Commission 

Otto  Gramni,  Laramie,  Wyo 

A.  N.  Cheney,  Manchester,  Vt 

A.  B.  Smith,  Bellevue,  Ohio 

W.  P.  Greeiiough.  Portnenf,  Quebec,  Canada 

E.  Chdzarl,  Mexico  Citv  (for  Mexican  government) 

U.S.  F.C.  Station,  Wytheville,  Va 

Central  Station,  Washington,  D.  C 

Neosho.  Mo • 

Diiluth,  Minn 

Nez  Perc<»  Creek,  Yellowstone  National  Park 

Thomiugton  Pond,  Romeo.  Mich 

Cattish  (5reek,  Dubuque,  Iowa 

Blowly  Run.  Dubnoue,  Iowa , 

Wasqukoto  Creek,  Dubuque,  Iowa 

(;icar  (!n'«»k,  Lansing,  Iowa 

While  River.  Noblesville,  Indiana , 

Big  and  Little  Blue  River,  Shelbyville,  Indiana 

Spearfish  Creek,  Spearflsh,  Sontl'i  Dakota 

Iributaries  of  Menominee  River,  Marinette,  Wis 

Ohio  Fish  Commission,  Toledo.  Ohio 

Dayton.  Ohio 

Garrettsville  Anjrh^rs'  Association,  Garrettsville,  Ohio 

Ap]>licants  in  Ohio 

H(M>sac  River,  North  Adams,  Mass 

Otsego  Creek,  ( >ne<mt-a,  N.  Y-. 

Applicants  in  New  York 

North  Branch  of  Indian  Oeek,  Stella,  Mo 

Sugar  Forks  of  liuffalo  Creek,  McDonald  County,  Mo. 

Big  Sugar  Fork  of  Elk  River,  Pineville,  Mo 

South  Fork  of  Elkhom  River,  Indiana  Springs,  Mo  ... 

Little  Sugar  Fork  of  Elk  River,  Pineville,  Wo 

Jcmes  (^reek,  Fidolitv,  Mo 

Turkey  ( 'reek.  Scotland,  Mo 

(irand  River,  Harrisonville,  Mo 

Spring  River,  Jasper  County,  Mo 

(^rane  Cre<«k,  St^me  County.  Ma 

Piney  River,  (.*ab4M>l  County,  Mo 

Bull  Creek,  I'aola,  Kans 

War  Eagle  CnH»k,  War  Eagle,  Ark 

West  Fork,  White  Riv«ir.  FayettevUle,  Ark 

a  Distribntfid  as  fry  from  Central  Station.      b  Diatribated  a«  fry  firom  Duluth  SUtion. 


Eggs. 


I-Vy. 


Adults  and 
yearlings. 


400 

400 

400 

400 

400 

400 

400 

400 

200 

500 

500 

801 

800 

800 

846 

500 

1.000 

1.048 

1,050 

1,077 

200 

2,300 

970 

1.847 

1,400 

3,413 
167 


9,800 
250 
300 
300 
300 

1,800 
450 
900 
350 
450 
525 
900 
450 
270 
330 
425 
456 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
835 

1,200 
500 

1,760 
840 

1,000 

2,000 
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B. — Details  of  diafrihuHonf  1890-91 — Continued. 


Spocios  uud  disposition. 


Kggs. 


You  Behr  trout — Continued. 

Applicants  in  Arkansas 1, 000 

Delaware  Fish  Commission 8, 500 

W.  C.  Harris,  "American  Angler, "  New  York  City 8, 500 

New  Fork  Fish  Conmiiasion 12,750 

F.  S.  VUh.  Coramission  Station,  Nortiiville,  Mich (31, 750) 

Craig  Brook,  Me (9,000) 

Brook  tront: 

Moose  Pond,  Hartland,  Me 4, 251 

U.  S.  Fish  Commission  Station,  Leail ville,  Colo (20, 000) 

Starrucca  Creek,  Brandt,  Pa Itt,  660 

Hemlock  Creek,  Stevens  Point.  Pa :j,920 

Applicants  in  New  Jersey 48 

Gen.  Geo.  W.  Hooker,  Brattloboro.  Vt 25, 000 

Dana  Pearaon,  Northampton,  Mass 20, 000 

r.  S.  Fish  Commission  Station.  WvtheviUe,  Va (20, 000) 

Central  SUtion,  Washington,  I).  C  . . . .      a  (25, 000) 
Neosho,  Mo (20.  000) 

West  Fork  of  Ganliner  River,  Yellowstone  National  l*ark ...  I 

Cattisli  Creek,  Dubuque,  la 

Bloody  K un,  Dubuque,  Ia i 

Wasqukoto  Creek,  Dubuque,  la 

Cooley  Creek,  Lansing,  la 

Greene  River,  Werley,  Wis 

Creeks  tributary  to  Menominee  River  m^ar  Marinette,  Wis . . . ' 

White  River,  Noblesville,  Ind 

Turtle  Lake,  Alpena,  Mich 

Sand  Creek,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich 

Rush  Creek,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich ' 

Si>earflsh  Creek,  Speariish,  S.  Dak , 

Applicants  in  Indiana 1 

Onio  Fish  Commission,  Dayton,  Ohio ' 

Oh io  Fish  Commission,  Toledo.  Ohio ' 

Hoosac  River,  North  Adams,  Mass ' 

Hey  wood  Creek,  Weston.  Mass I 

West  Pasture  Brook ,  North  Hatlield,  Masf. ' 

A pplicants  in  Massachusetts I 

Ten-Mile  River.  Dillon,  Colo 1 

Snake  River.  Dillon,  Colo ' 

Platte  liiver,  Estabrook,  Colo 

Willow  Creek,  Dillon,  Colo 

Grape  Creek  and  tributaries.  West  Cliff,  Colo 

Appl leant s  in  Colorado 

Wyoming  State  Fish  Commission 

Applicants  for  stocking  public  streams  near  Rapid  City,  S.  D. 
in  South  DakoU 

Otto  Gramm,  Laramie,  Wyo 5, 000 

Lester  River, near  Dnlnth  Station '..  100 

Lake  trout: 

Pleasant  Lake,  Fallsburg,  N.  Y 

White  Lake,  Liberty,  N.Y 

Sheldrake  Lake,  H urley  ville,  N.  Y 

Round  Lake,  RocklandL  N.  Y 

Guilford  Lake.  Guilford,  N.  Y 

Comforts  Pond,  Susquehanna,  Pa 

Lake  Uopatcong,  Lake  Hopatcong,  N.  J 

Lake  Erie,  near  Put-in  Bay,  Ohio 

Minnesota  Fish  (;ommission 150,000 

New  Hampshire  Fish  Commission 500, 000 

Rhode  Island  Fish  Commission 20,000 

Wyoming  Fish  Commission 100,000 

Nebraska  Fish  Commission 50,000 

JohnH.  Gordon,  South  Bend,  Wyo 60,000 

C.  F.  Stoddard, GranvUle,  N.Y 10.000 

Blooming  Orove  Park  Association,  Glen  Eyre,  Pa 55, 000 

R.  ChdEari.  Citv  of  Mexico  (for  Mexican  (lovemment) 50, 000 

IT.  S.  F.  C.  Station.  Cold  Sfiring  Harlmr,  N.  Y h  (500, 000) 

Dulutb.Minn c(500,000) 

Put-in  Bay.  Ohio d(200,000) 

Central  Station,  Washington,  D.  C a  (100, 000) 

Whitefish  I^ke.  Pierson,  Mich 31,500 

Sand  Lake,  Sand  Lake,  Mich 40,500 

Crandall  Lake,  Odar  Springs,  Mich 22, 500 

S<iuth  Lake,  Cedar  Springs,  Mich 27,000 

Moore  Lake,  Cedar  Springs,  Mich 22,500 

Lincoln  Lake.  Spencer  MiUs,Mich 31. 500 

Tntfaiits,  Mich 31,500 

Gowen.  Mich ! 31,600 

Curlcy  Lake,  Harrard.Mich ' 31,500 

a  Distribnt^xl  as  fry  fhmi  Central  Station.  c  Distributed  as  fry.  from  Dulnth  Station. 

b  Distributed  as  fry  from  Cold  Spring  Harbor  Station,  d  Distributed  aa  fry  firam  Putin  Ba^;  &Ui^&ss&. 


Fry. 


Adults  and 
yearlings. 


09,900 
99.820 
99,790 
99,730 
82,460 
24.500 
62,441 
192,000 


7,875 

400 

400 

550 

1,350 

900 

1,340 

450 

900 

360 

180 

450 

450 

400 

100 

100 

100 

100 

^00 

5,000 

5,000 

10.000 

5,000 

5,000 

13,000 

5,000 

8.500 

,  1,000 
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B.^Details  of  distribution,  i^^-^i— Continued. 


SpecieB  and  di8i>08itiuu. 


Lake  trout — Continued. 

Myera  Lake,  llockford,  Mich 

Ziikey  Lake,  Hamburg  Junction,  Mich 

WalnntLake,  Oakland.  Mich 

Selkirk  Lake,  Shelby  villa,  Mich 

Fatal  Lake,  Greenville,  Mich 

Baldwin  Lake,  Greenville,  Mich 

Bnrgess  Lake,  Greenville,  Mich 

Murray  Lake,  louia,  Mich 

Fern  Lake,  Grand  Bapids,  Mich 

Reed  Lake,  Grand  Kauida,  Mich 

Lake  Odeatia,  Lake  Oifeaaa,  Mich ■ 

C'auip  Lake,  Sparta,  Mich ■ 

Carp  Lake,  rrovoiuont,  Mich 

Meberta  Creek,  MelK»rt«,  Mich 

Mainstay  Lake,  Waterford,  Mich 

Orchard  Lake,  Orchard  Lake,  Mich 

Union  Lake,  Oakland  County,  Mich 

Cooley  Lake,  Oakland  County,  Mich 

Applicants  in  Iowa 

Michi^n 

SouthDakoto 

Lake  Kampeska,  Watertown,  S.  Dak 

Lake  Maxinknckee,  Mamiont,  Ind 

Applicants  in  Indiana 

Ohio 

Shenango  River,  Sharon,  Pa 

Hampton  Lake,  Yardley,  l*a 

Applicants  in  Kew  York 

Rhode  Island 

Vermont 

Maryland 

New  Jersey 

Shoshone  Lake.  Yellowstone  National  Park 

Lewis  Lake,  Yellowstone  National  l*ark 

Lake  Superior,  off  the  mouth  of  Lester  River  in  Minnesota  . . 

Lake  Menozia,  in  St.  Louis  County,  Minn 

Lake  Superior,  off  the  mouth  of  Lester  River 

Elk  River,  Rutledge,  Mo 

Whitefish: 

Lake  Ontario,  near  Oswego,  N.  Y 

La,ke  Ontario,  near  Sacketts  Harbor,  N.  Y 

Ohio  Fish  Commission 

Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 

Wisconsin  Fish  Commission 

Carl  G.  Thompson,  Warren,  Ind 

Lake  Erie,  near  Put-in  Bay,  Ohio 

New  York  Fish  Commission , 

Uerr  von  Bohr,  Schnialdow,  Germany 

Midland  Counties   Fish    Culture  Establishment,  Malvern 

Wells,  England 

U.S.  F.  C.  Station, Duluth. Minn 

Central  Station.  Washington,  D.  C 

Put- in  Bay,  Ohio , 

Lake  Huron,  north  of  Thunder  Bay  Island 

near  Middle  Island 

East  Ta  waos 

Miller  Point 

Sturgeon  Point « 

Lake  Michigan,  near  £{)oufetto  and  Warehouse 

Naiibin  way  and  Scott  Point , 

Lake  Superior,  near  Whitctfish  Point 

Straits  of  Mackinac,  near  St.  Ignace 

Detour  Passage,  near  Hay  Point 

Thunder  Bay.  uiiar  South  Point  and  Scarecrow  Island 

Sulphur  Island 

NorthPoint 

Lake  Superior,  near  month  of  Lester  River , 

Yellowstone  River,  above  the  falls,  in  Yellowstone  National 

Park 

Smelt : 

Potomac  River.near  Chain  Bridge.D.C 

Yellow  perch : 

Chicago,  Burlington  and  Qnincy  Railroad  reservoir,  Rio,  III. 

Sangamon  River,  Decatur,  III 

Lakes  in  vicinity  of  (Jreenville,  IB 

Virginia,  ni 

BigFlatCreek,  St.PanI,  Ind 

Small  private  pond,  Indianapolis,  Ind 


Eggs. 


Fry. 


45,000 
225,000 


Adults  and 
yearlings. 


47, 500, 000 

14, 000, 000 

10, 000.  000 

125,000 


4,000,000 
100.000 

200,000 
a(12, 000,000) 
6(4, 000, 000) 
e(200, 000) 


303,000 
55,000 


1,000.000 
2, 312, 000 


10,000.000 


1,500,000 
1,500,000 
2,000,000 
2,000.000 
2.000,000 
2,000.000 
2.500,000 
2, 500, 000 
2, 500, 000 
2,000,000 
1,500,000 
1,000,000 
1,060,000 
11,330,000 


400,000 


20,000 

3,400 

500 

500 

600 

2,050 

400 

400 

400 

1,100 

1,970 

1,000 

982 

6.000 

74,000 

12,000 

S.625 

500 

400 

1.000 

2,250 

450 

505 

494 

500 

250 

500 

2,300 

955 

55 

30,012 

12,013 


235.000 
500 


10,000 


500 
495 
200 
300 
440 
50 


a  Distributed  as  try  from  Dolnth  Station.  b  Distributed  as  try  from  Central  Station. 

c  Distributed  as  f^  fh>m  Pat-in  Bay  Station. 
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»pSdU>l>d<liipMlU(>ll. 

E^. 

Fry. 

Adi.lt.  nod 
yoorlingi. 

Trtlowpettih-ContlnnBd. 

E8,Ma,IX» 

7».iwa 

IS 
Bz 

a.  am.  00* 

1,000.000 
8M.000 

Ultlu.liihDldkfl,  AIlrnDJI'luiTih    Mi']<     

ii'ooo.'nio' 

S:RS 

100,000 

MO 

" 
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K— Details  of  distrihutiofif  1890-91— Continned. 


Species  and  tlisposition. 


Kock  bans — Cantinned. 

Kankaskia,  Keysport,  HI 

Biff  Muddy  River,  l)e  Soto,  111 

Lakes  in  vicinity  of  CarlH>ndale,  III 

Anna,  111 

Cache  River,  Fllin.  1 11 

Flat  Rock  River.  Flat  Rock.  Ind 

Bij?  and  Little  Blue  rivers.  Shelby ville,  Ind 

Bic  Flat  Creek.  St.  Paul.  Ind 

White  River,  Indianapolis,  Ind 

Cedar  River,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 

Iowa  River,  Decorah,  Iowa 

Des  Moines  River.  Ottumwa,  Iowa 

Big  Creek,  Rome,  Iowa 

Skunk  River,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa 

Ea*t  No<laway  River,  Valisca,  Iowa 

Middle  Nodaway  River,  ValiscA,  Iowa 

Railroad  reservoir,  Moxon,  Iowa 

Dea  Moines  River.  Alhia,  Iowa 

West  Nishnabotna  River,  Hastings,  Iowa 

Des  Moines  River,  Levey.  Iowa 

Ninhnabotna  River,  Red  Oak.  Iowa 

Lakes  in  vicinity  of  Pee  Wee  Valley.  Kentucky 

Little  Kentucky  River,  La  Grange,  Ky 

Falls  of  the  Rough.  Roughdalo.  Ky 


Eggs. 


Fry. 


Lake  in  vicinity  of  Versailles,  Ky . 

Covington,  Ky 


Walton,  Ky 

Snow  Island,  St.  Ignace,  Mich 

Lake  Cockerell,  Independence,  Mo 

Salt  River,  Hunnewell,  Mo 

Chariton  River,  Chariton,  Mo 

Oquaga  Lake.  Deposit,  N.  Y 

Neahoning  River.  Leavittsburg,  Ohio 

Delaware  River,  Callicoon,  N.  Y 

Lacka waxen,  Pa 

Port  Jervis,  N.  Y 

Susquehanna  River,  Easton,  Pa 

Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  Allen  town,  Pa 

Susquehanna  River,  Harrisburg.  Pa 

Lancaster,  Pa 

Lake  KanipestOf  Watertown,  S.  Dak 

Williams  Bay,  Geneva,  Wis 

State  hatchery,  Laramie,  Wyo 

Potomac  River,  Washington,  D.  C 

Flaghole,  Spring  River,  Seneca,  Mo 

Sunfish : 

(Chicago,  Burlington  and  Qnincy  Railroad  reservoir,  Rio,  Dl 

Sangamon  River.  Decatur,  Dl 

Small  lake  near  Fort  Wayne.  Ind 

Big  Indian,  New  Albany,  Ind 

Silver  Creek.  N  cw  Albany,  Ind 

Iowa  River,  Decorah,  Iowa 

Agent  Railroad  Company,  Waverlv,  Pa 

Lake  Kampesta.  Watertown,  S.  Dak 

Lake  Colville,  Sprague,  Wash 

Loon  Lake,  Loon  Lake,  Wash 

Applicant  in  Pennsylvania 

Potomac  River,  Wasnington,  D.  C 

Spanish  ma<rkerel : 

Off  mouth  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  near  Capo  Charles,  Va 

Cotl: 


Vineyard  Sound,  off  the  Massachusetts  coast. 


Massachusetts  Bay,  off  Cape  Ann,  Massachusetts. 
l,off        " 
Pollock ; 

Massachusi>tt«  Bay,  off  Cape  Ann,  Massachusetts. 
Haddock : 

MoHsachusetts  Bay,  off  Cape  Ann,  Massachusetts. 
Flatfish: 

Vineyard  Sound,  off  the  Massachusetts  coast 

lobsters : 

Vineyanl  Sound,  off  the  Massachusetts  coast 


Total  * 


776,000 

18, 968, 000 
36. 418, 000 

14, 827, 500 

78,500 

3,350,500 

3, 533, 500 


Adults  and 
yearlings. 


152,129,650  264,076,667 


100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

300 

300 

195 

370 

185 

300 

134 

133 

133 

100 

100 

200 

200 

250 

200 

250 

60 

50 

470 

84 

100 

100 

300 

195 

100 

100 

490 

396 

50 

25 

50 

60 

50 

150 

150 

350 

297 

290 

59 

1,368 

500 

495 

94 

250 

238 

290 

50 

150 

25 

25 

15 

130 


2,016,152 


*  Figures  inclosed  in  parentheses  are  not  included  in  summations. 


REPORT  UPON  THE  INQUIRY  RESPECTING  FOOD-FISHES  AND 

THE  FISHING-GROUNDS. 


By  Richard  Rathbun. 
AssUiant  in  charge. 


INTRODUCTION. 

During  the  two  years  covered  by  this  report  the  field  researches 
assigned  to  this  division  have  extended  over  a  large  i)art  of  both  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  seacoasts,  and  have  embraced  a  wide  area  of 
fresh-water  drainage.  Most  noteworthy  from  the  novelty  and  import- 
ance of  tlieir  results  have  been  the  investigations  by  the  steamer  Alba- 
tross in  Bering  Sea  and  along  the  coasts  of  Washington,  Oregon,  and 
California. 

A  very  thorough  reconnaissance  has  been  made  of  the  eastern  or 
shallow- water  i)art  of  Bering  Sea,  including  its  fishing-grounds  for  cod, 
the  shore  lines  as  far  north  as  the  Kuskokwim  Kiver,  and  the  general 
characteristics  of  the  bottom  to  the  western  border  of  the  continental 
platform,  whose  position  also  was  determined.  The  principal  fishing- 
bank  in  this  region,  wliich  has  been  named  after  the  late  Prof.  Bainl, 
was  discovered  to  have  a  very  large  area,  exceeding. even  that  of 
Georges  Bank,  off  the  New  England  coast.  The  distribution  of  the  fish 
on  this  and  on  other  grounds,  as  well  as  tlieir  abundance  and  average 
size  in  different  places,  has  been  ascertained  for  the  summer  season, 
and  much  further  information  of  value  to  the  fishermen  has  been 
placed  on  record.  The  importance  of  a  more  thorough  know^ledge  of 
the  physics  and  natural  liistory  of  Bering  Sea,  in  view  of  the  grave 
questions  connected  withits  seal  and  other  fisheries,  suggests,  how- 
ever, many  additional  i>roblems,  for  the  study  of  which  the  Albatross 
is  well  adapted,  and  which  require  early  attention. 

Tlie  preliminary  examination  of  the  continental  slope  off  the  States 
of  Washington,  Oreg<m,  and  California,  from  the  Straits  of  Fuca  to  the 
Mexican  boundary  line,  was  completed  in  the  fall  of  1890.  The  loca- 
tion of  all  the  fishing-grounds  contained  within  these  limits  has  now 
been  determined,  and  sufficient  material  has  been  collected  to  illustrate 
the  different  varieties  of  food-fishes,  and  their  distribution  throughout 
the  region,  as  well  as  the  principal  features  of  the  bottom  fauna.  Very 
II.  Mis.  113 7  ^ 
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eiKtouragiiig  results  have  attended  the  observations  made  in  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  with  respect  to  the  breeding  of  the  Atlantic  coast  oyster,  and 
an  important  scientific  investigation  has  been  conducted  off  the  west- 
ern coast  of  Mexico  and  Central  America,  under  the  direction  of  Prof. 
Alexander  Agassiz. 

The  field  operations  on  the  Atlantic  coast  have  been  directed  chiefly 
to  the  study  of  the  oyster-grounds  of  Long  Island  Sound,  of  Tangier 
Sound  in  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  of  the  coast  of  South  Carolina. 
Extensive  surveys  were  made  in  Long  Island  Sound  with  respect, 
mainly,  to  the  conditions  of  the  bottom,  the  natural  enemies  of  the  oys- 
ter, and  the  varying  distribution  of  the  set  of  spat.  The  absence  of  any 
pollution  in  the  oyster-ground  waters  was  also  fully  demonstrated  by 
careful  physical  and  chemical  observations.  The  extent  and  causes  of 
the  deterioration  of  the  oyster  beds  in  Chesapeake  Bay  has  been  made 
the  subject  of  a  special  investigation,  which  is  still  in  progress,  Tangier 
and  Pocomoke  sounds  having  been  selected  for  the  first  examinations. 
The  inquiries  in  South  Carolina  were  conducted  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
certaining the  character  and  distribution  of  the  natural  oyster-cultural 
resources  and  of  determining  the  proper  measures  for  their  develop- 
ment. The  work  was  completed  in  the  course  of  a  single  winter,  and 
has  afforded  very  satisfactory  results.  Arrangements  have  also  been 
made  for  the  preparation  of  a  series  of  reports  descriptive  of  the  meth- 
ods of  oyster-culture  practiced  in  European  countries,  which  will,  it  is 
hoped,  be  at  least  suggestive  to  American  oyster- growers. 

The  study  of  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  coast  waters  off  the 
Northern  Atlantic  States,  especially  in  the  region  traversed  by  the 
mackerel  during  their  seasonal  migrations,  has  been  taken  up  for  the 
first  time  in  a  thoroughly  comprehensive  manner,  and  has  now  been 
af!tively  prosecuted  during  two  summers.  While  the  principal  part  of 
this  work  has  been  limited  to  the  southern  New  England  coast,  a  series 
of  observations  has  also  been  carried  southward  to  Virginia.  These 
inquiries  will  have  an  equal  bearing  upon  the  habits  of  all  other  migra- 
tory fishes  which  resort  to  this  region  during  a  greater  or  less  part 
of  each  year,  and  nearly  all  of  the  important  economic  species  which 
enter  into  the  fisheries  there  are  of  this  character. 

Among  the  investigations  relating  to  the  fresh  waters  the  one  of 
most  direct  importance  has  probably  been  the  study  of  the  salmon 
rivers  of  Alaska  with  respect  to  the  natural  history  of  the  salmon,  the 
threatened  de])letion  of  the  schools  by  the  destructive  methods  of  cap- 
ture now  in  use,  and  the  measures  necessary  to  preserve  this  extensive 
food  supply.  The  observations  were  made  on  Kadiak  and  Afognak 
islands,  and  on  Wood  River  at  the  head  of  Bristol  Bay.  The  fresh- 
water systems  have  also  been  examined  in  eleven  different  States  and 
Territories,  as  follows :  The  Yellowstone  National  Park,  Colorado,  Utah, 
Missouri,  Arkansas,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and 
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Florida.  The  majority  of  these  surveys  have  been  very  thorough,  af- 
fording much  desired  information  regarding  tlie  natural  features  of 
ji  large  number  of  lakes  and  rivers,  in  respect  to  which  fish-cultural 
operations  have  been  undertaken  or  proposed. 

The  Woods  IIoll  laboratory  has  been  open  continuously  during  the 
entire  period,  a  competent  scientific  expert  having  been  employed  to 
study  the  biological  questions  which  are  constantly  arising  in  con- 
nection with  the  hatching  work  conducted  at  this  station.  During 
both  summers  the  fiicilities  of  the  laboratory  have  also  been  extended, 
as  in  former  years,  to  a  large  number  of  naturalists,  some  of  whom 
have  given  their  attention  exclusively  to  the  Fish  Commission  work. 
Many  special  observations  have  been  made  on  the  life  history  of  the 
seacoast  fishes,  and  interesting  exx)eriments  have  been  conducted  rela- 
tive to  their  artificial  propagation.  One  result  of  these  inquiries  has 
been  to  demonstrate  conclusively  that  the  attempts  recently  made  to 
increase  the  supply  of  cod  on  some  parts  of  the  New  England  coast 
have  met  with  complete  success.  Not  only  has  the  number  of  fish  aug- 
mented from  year  to  year,  but  schools  of  this  species  are  making  their 
appearance  in  many  phw^es  where  they  had  never  been  seen  before. 
Twelve  other  sx)ecies  of  fishes  have  also  been  studied  to  a  gieater  or 
less  extent,  the  greatest  amount  of  progiess  having  been  made  with 
respect  to  the  sea  bass  and  Si)anish  mackerel.  A  thorough  investiga- 
tion into  the  life  history  of  the  lobster  is  likewise  now  being  made. 

PACIFIC  COAST. 

The  steamer  Albatross  was  at  work  on  the  coasts  of  Washington 
and  Oi'egon  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1889,  and 
on  July  8  following  left  Tacoma,  Wash.,  with  several  members  of 
the  U.  S.  Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  to  visit  the  principal 
Indian  settlements  in  southeastern  Alaska.  The  trip  was  made  by 
way  of  the  inland  passages  and  extended  as  fiir  as  Sitka  and  Juneau. 
It  terminated  July  28,  and  the  Albatross  then  started  for  Bering  Sea, 
but  when  only  a  few  days  out  the  port  engine  became  disabled,  and  she 
was  obliged  to  return  to  Seattle  for  repairs.  When  these  had  been 
completed  the  season  was  too  far  advanced  to  warrant  making  the  long 
passage  to  Alaska,  and  the  steamer  again  took  up  the  investigations 
off  Washington,  carrying  them  southward  along  the  coasts  of  Oregon 
and  California  as  far  as  Cape  Mendocino.  During  the  following  winter 
repjiirs  were  made  at  the  Mare  Island  navy-yard,  and  during  March 
and  April,  1800,  the  region  between  Point  Arena  and  Point  Conception 
was  examined,  thereby  nearly  completing  the  preliminary  survey  of 
the  California  cf)ast. 

On  May  5,  1890,  the  Albatross  left  San  Francisco  and  procee<led  to 
Alaska,  where  several  months  w^ere  spent  in  defining  the  fishing-grounds 
and  in  determining  the  physical  and  natural-history  features  of  t\^^ 
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eastern  part  of  Bering  Sea.  Subsequently  some  additional  observa- 
tions were  made  in  regard  to  the  fisbing  region  south  of  the  Alaska 
PeninsuLi,  which  had  been  surveyed  in  1888;  a  short  stop  was  made 
on  the  ('-oast  of  Washington,  and  the  examination  of  the  continental 
platform  was  finished  between  Cape  Mendocino  and  Point  Arena,  Cali- 
fornia. The  last  of  January,  1891,  the  Albatross  was  dispatched  on  a 
special  expedition  off  the  west  coast  of  Mexico  and  Central  America,  and 
to  the  region  about  the  Galapagos  Islands,  under  the  scientific  direction 
of  Prof.  Alexander  Agassiz.  This  occupied  about  three  months,  and  by 
the  end  of  June,  1891,  the  steamer  had  been  refitted  for  a  third  cruise 
to  Alaska. 

The  conduct  of  these  investigations  was  in  charge  of  Lieut.  Com- 
mander Z.  L.  Tanner,  XJ.  S.  Navy,  commanding  the  Albatross^  assisted 
by  an  efficient  staff  of  naval  officers  in  the  management  of  the  ship 
and  in  connection  with  the  physical  observations.  The  civilian  staff 
ha«  consisted  of  Mr.  Charles  U.  Townsend,  naturalist;  Mr.  A.  B.  Alex- 
ander, fishery  expert,  and  Mr.  N.  B.  Miller,  assistant  naturalist.  Prof. 
Charles  II.  Gilbert,  of  Indiana  University,  was  also  attached  to  the 
steamer  as  ichthyologist  and  chief  naturalist  from  January  to  August, 
1889,  and  during  the  Bering  Sea  cruise  of  1890. 

ALASKA.- 

During  the  summer  of  1890  the  Albatross  was  in  Bering  Sea,  where 
an  examination  was  made  qf  all  the  principal  cod-fishing  banks  as  well 
as  of  the  general  features  of  the  shallow-water  area  which  composes 
the  entire  eastern  part  of  this  important  region.  The  Albatross  entered 
Bering  Sea  by  way  of  Unimak  Pass,  in  May,  and  Carried  a  line  of 
soundings  in  a  northerly  and  easterly  direction  a  distance  of  about  80 
miles,  when  stormy  weather  made  it  necessary  to  proceed  to  Unalaska, 
the  dredgings  and  soundings  being  continued,  however,  in  that  direc- 
tion. Leaving  the  latter  place  on  May  28,  the  vessel  began  a  recon- 
naissance of  the  shore  line  of  Bristol  Bay,  which  was  conducted  first 
along  the  north  side  of  the  Alaska  Peninsula  as  far  as  the  Kvichak 
River,  and  thence  to  the  Kuskokwim  Kiver.  During  this  cruise  the 
contour  and  topography  of  the  coivst  were  sufficiently  well  defined  to 
serve  as  a  bjisis  for  the  subsequent  hydrographic  observations.  From 
Capo  Newenham  a  line  of  stations  was  run  in  the  direction  of  the  North- 
west Cape  of  Unimak,  and  the  latter  part  of  June  investigations  were 
cominence<l  on  Slime  Bank,  being  carried  thence  over  Baird  Bank  to 
the  head  of  Bristol  Bay  and  th«  Kulukak  Ground.  Two  visits  were  paid 
to  Port  Mciller  and  Herendeen  Bay,  where  a  coal  mine  had  recently  been 
opened,  and  partial  surveys  were  made  of  ea<5h  of  these  inlets,  which 
define  their  entrance  and  the  channel  leading  to  the  coal  landing. 

During  the  first  part  of  August  a  line  of  soundings  was  made  from 
off  Cape  Cheerful,  Unalaska,  to  Bogoslof  Island  and  volcano,  from  the 
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latter  locality  in  a  westerly  and  northerly  direction  and  subsequently 
in  a  southerly  direction,  for  the  i)uri)oso  of  deterinininfi^  the  western 
boundary  of  the  elevated  platform  characterizing  the  eastern  part  of 
Bering  Sea.  The  remainder  of  the  season  was  employed  in  the  vicinity 
of  Unalaska,  maiidy  in  ascertaining  the  positions  and  value  of  the  cod 
banks  lying  off  the  northern  side  of  that  island,  but  on  leaving  Bering 
Sea  a  few  stops  were  made  upon  the  tishing-grounds  south  of  the  Alaska 
Peninsula. 

ISlime  Banlc. — This  is  the  first  'of  the  large  fishing-banks  which  is 
reached  after  ent^^ring  Bering  Sea  through  Unimak  Pass.  As  defined 
by  the  surveys  of  the  Albatross,  it  begins  directly  off  the  Northwest 
Cape  of  Unimak  Island,  is  elongate  in  shape  and  follows  approxi- 
mately the  trend  of  the  {idjtu».ent  coast  to  within  a  few  miles  of  Amak 
Island.  It  measures  about  85  mile^s  in  length  by  about  17  miles  in 
average  width,  and  thus  has  a  total  area  of  about  1,445  square  miles. 
The  inner  margin  of  the  bank  lies  only  a  short  distance  oft*  the  land 
and  the  depths  range  from  20  to  50  fathoms,  although  some  cod  were 
taken  in  deei)er  water.  The  bottom  consists  chiefly  of  sand,  gravel,  and 
pebbles,  changing  to  mud  on  the  offshore  limits. 

The  bank  derives  its  name  from  the  occurrence  of  immense  numbers 
ot  a  large  jelly-fish,  brownish  or  rusty  in  color,  and  provided  with  long 
slender  tentacles,  having  great  stinging  i>owers.  These  jelly-fishes,  it 
is  said,  have  never  been  observed  at  the  surface,  but  seem  to  occui>y 
an  intermediate  zonii  tbward  the  bottom,  where  they  occasion  much 
annoyance  to  the  fishermen  by  becoming  entangled  about  their  fishing 
gear,  and  in  this  way  are  often  brought  on  board  the  vessels.  It  is 
also  re])orted  that  sometimes  they  even  interfere  with  the  hooks  reach- 
ing bottom,  and,  by  covering  the  bait  and  lines  with  a  prickly  slime, 
reiid<»r  the  former  unattractive  to  the  fish  and  the  latt<5r  very  uncom- 
fortable to  handle.  In  the  early  part  of  the  season  not  much  trouble 
is  experienced  from  this  cause,  but  by  July  1  the  jelly-fishes  bec(mie  so 
thick  that  it  is  almost  useless  to  remain  longer  upon  the  bank,  and 
other  localities  farther  north  are  then  resorted  to.  Except  for  this 
unusual  phenomenon, however,  the  advantages  for  fishingon  Slime  Bank 
are  excellent.  The  largest  and  most  thrifty  looking  cod  were  taken 
by  the  Albatross  some  6  or  8  miles  from  shore,  but  fish  of  fair  size  and 
good  quality  were  plentiful  over  nearly  the  entire  bank.  Small  speci- 
mens of  halibut  were  also  secured  occasionally,  and  the  beam  trawl 
disclosed  a  rich  bottom  fauna.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  use  cod 
trawls  u]>on  this  bank,  but  witlnmt  success,  owing  to  the  obstacles 
whi(jh  the  jelly-fishes  interpose.  The  depths  of  water,  however,  are 
everywhere  so  moderate  that  hand  lines  can  be  employed  conveniently, 
and  that  is  the  only  method  of  fishing  now  followed. 

There  are,  unfortunately,  no  available  harbors  for  fishing  vessels  along 
the  coast  adjacent  to  Slime  Bank,  although  Shaw  Bay  offers  some  pro- 
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tectioii  from  southeast  to  southwest  winds.  Winter  fishing  would, 
therefore,  be  attended  with  niucjh  danger  from  the  heavy  storms  which 
prevail  during  that  season,  niid  operations  are  chiefly  limited  to  the 
summer  montlis.  According  to  Cai)t.  Tanner,  a  well-found  schooner 
could  anchor  anywhere  on  the  bank  between  May  and  September,  with 
an  even  chance  of  being  able  to  ride  out  any  gale  she  miglit  encounter. 

Baird  BanJcj  so  named  by  Oapt.  Tanner  in  honor  of  the  late  Prof. 
Spencer  F.  Baird,  is  the  largest  and  most  important  fishing-ground  yet 
discovered  in  Bering  Sea.  Having  a  "total  area  of  about  9,200  square 
miles,  it  exceeds  in  size  Portlock  Bank,  the  largest  bank  south  of  the 
Alaska  Peninsula,  by  2,400  miles,  and  Georges  Bank,  the  second  largest 
fishing-ground  in  the  North  Atlantic,  by  800  miles.  Commencing  a  few 
mile^  east  of  Amak  Island,  it  extends  eastward,  just  off  the  northern 
coast  of  the  Alaska  Peninsula,  to  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Chigagof,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Ugaguk  River,  a  distance  of  ab(mt  230  miles,  and 
has  an  average  width  of  about  40  miles.  The  depth  of  water  ranges 
from  15  to  50  fathoms,  and  the  bottom  corresponds  both  in  character 
and  in  the  richness  of  its  fauna  with  that  of  Slime  Bank.  The  adja- 
cent mainland  affords  a  weather  shore  during  southeast  winds,  and 
Amak  Island  offers  fairly  good  i)rotection  on  its  southeast  and  south- 
west sides.  Port  Moller  and  Herendeen  Bay,  which  were  partly  charted 
by  the  Albatross,  will  be  ports  of  call  when  they  are  better  known,  and 
Port  Haiden  may  also  become  available  for  shelter  after  it  has  been 
surveyed. 

The  examination  was  begun  at  the  western  end  of  the  bank,  and  was 
(tarried  thence  northeastward,  the  conditions  improving  with  each  line 
of  stations  until  off  Port  Moller,  where  the  best  fishing  was  obtained. 
(3od  were  taken  at  nearly  every  trial,  but  their  abundance  and  quality 
varied  with  the  locality,  the  largest  and  finest  specimens  having  been 
secured  from  15  to  20  miles  from  shore,  in  depths  of  25  to  40  fathoms. 
Beyond  the  Port  Moller  region  they  continued  abundant  and  of  good 
size  to  near  the  northern  end  of  the  bank.  The  extreme  head  of  Bristol 
Bay  has  no  value  as  a  cod-fishiiig  ground,  and  only  a  few  si)eciinen8  in 
poor  condition  were  captured  here  and  there.  The  wat^r  is  not  only 
too  fresh  for  this  species,  but  owing  to  the  strong  currents  produced  by 
the  inmieuse  discharge  I'rom  several  rivers  and  by  the  tides  an  unusual 
amount  of  sand  and  mud  is  constantly  held  in  suspensicm. 

Knlukak  Ground. — Kulukak  Bay  occupies  a  large  part  of  the  region 
included  between  Cape  Constantine  and  Cape  l^ewenham,  andcontaius 
Ilagemeist^r  Island  and  the  Walrus  group.  Within  this  area  codfish 
are  found  in  various  isolated  s|)ot8,  scarcely  entitled  to  the  name  of 
banks,  but  for  convenience  sake  the  name  of  Kulukak  Ground  has  been 
used  to  desigimte  them.  Extensive  shoals  occur  off  Hagemeister  and 
the  Walnis  Islands,  a  depth  of  6  fathoms  being  found  about  18  miles 
to  the  southward  of  the  latter.    The  principal  fishing-spots  are  outside 
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of  these  shoals,  as  well  as  to  the  eastward  and  westward  of  them,  and 
have  depths  of  Ili  to  15  fathoms.  The  bottom  in  this  region  consists 
generally  of  sand,  with  some  nnid  and  gravel,  and  the  fauna  is  essen- 
tially the  same  as  on  Slime  and  Baird  banks.  Cod  are  plentiful  at 
times,  but  they  are  smaller  than  on  the  more  southern  grounds.  An 
exception  in  this  particular,  however,  has  been  reported  with  respect 
to  a  small  spot  called  Gravel  Bank,  situated  about  10  miles  SSW.  from 
the  southern  end  of  Hagemeister  Island,  in  depths  of  16  to  20  fathoms, 
but  its  extent  is  inconsiderable.  Small  fish  predominate  among  the 
islands  of  the  Walrus  group,  but  larger  ones  may  be  taken  in  some  of 
the  indentations  and  on  some  of  the  rocky  patches.  The  Kulukak 
grounds  were  formerly  resorted  to  by  a  few  vessels,  but  they  are  not 
visited  at  present. 

Cod  were  found  to  be  abundant  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Peirce,  but, 
owing  to  the  number  of  diseased  lisli  among  them,  this  ground  has  been 
nametl  Hospital  Bank  by  the  fishermen.  Off*  Cape  Newenham  no  cod 
were  taken,  and  it  is  supposed  that  their  absence  may  be  due  to  the 
great  volume  of  fresh  water  issuing  from  the  Kuskokwim  Eiver. 

Port  Moller  and  Herend^en  Bay. — The  recent  opening  of  a  coal  mine 
near  the  hea<l  of  Herendeen  Bay  has  called  particular  attention  to 
this  locality,  and  it  was  visited  twice  by  the  steamer  Albatrostt  during 
the  sununer  of  1890,  Although  the  first  purpose  in  going  there  was 
to  obtain  a  supply  of  coal,  partial  surveys  were  made  which  now  render 
these  inlets  accessible  to  fishing  vessels  during  stormy  weather.  Port 
Moller  and  Uerendeen  Bay  are  closely  adjacent  to  one  another,  and 
open  on  the  north  side  of  the  peninsula,  the  principal  passage  into  the 
latter  being  by  way  of  Port  Mciller  entrance.  They  are  located,  as 
l)ef()re  explained,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  best  fishing-grounds  on  Baird 
Bank,  and  their  availability  for  shelter  is  an  important  consideration 
for  the  fishermen.  Should  this  locality,  moreover,  become  a  coaling 
center,  it  will  increase  the  number  of  vessels  resorting  to  the  region, 
and  tend  greatly  to  develop  its  resources. 

The  entrance  to  the  mine  which  has  just  been  opened,  and  from 
w^hich  the  AlbairosH  received  the  first  output  of  coal,  is  about  IJ  miles 
from  the  water  fr(mt,  on  the  east  side  of  the  hciul  of  Herendeen  Bay, 
the  coal  being  transported  to  the  landing  over  a  tramway  operated  by 
a  small  st^am  motor.  A  small  bight  at  this  xdsice  has  been  called 
Mine  Harbor.  The  survey  madc^  by  the  Albatross  has  defined  the 
entrance  to  Port  Moller  and  the  channel  thence  through  Herendeen 
Bay  to  its  extreme  u[)i)cr  part,  where  there  are  good  pla<;e8  for  beaching 
an<l  repairing  small  vessels,  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  amounting  to 
15  feet,  and  where  fresh  water  and  fuel  can  readily  be  procured  in  any 
quantity. 

The  Herendeen  Bay  coal  was  used  on  board  the  Albatross  with  sat- 
isfactory results,  but,  owing  to  the  lack  of  proper  screening  facilities, 
much  fine  material  and  dirt  was  delivered  with  it,  and  it  was  found 
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necessary  to  burn  from  20  to  25  per  cent  njore  of  it  to  obtain  tlie  same 
results  as  with  a  lair  (juality  of  Wellingtou  coal.  Capt.  Tanner  states^ 
however,  that  considering  that  it  was  taken  from  a  vein  near  the  sur- 
face, the  extra  amount  required  to  furnish  the  same  quantity  of  steam 
will  not  seem  excessive.  It  w  as  shown  that  the  coal  possesses  merit, 
and  it  will  doubtless  improve  with  the  development  of  the  deeper  veins. 

^outh  of  the  A  laska  PefiinsuUi. — While  on  tlie  way  south  from  Bering 
Sea  in  September,  1.^00,  a  line  of  dredgings  and  soundings  was  carried 
along  the  line  of  islands  lying  off  the  Pacific  coast  of  this  peninsula. 
From  ofi'  the  Trinity  Islands  the  soundings  were  continued  in  deep, 
water  as  far  south  as  the  Queen  Charlotte  Islands.  The  deep  ocean 
trough  described  in  former  reports  as  lying  south  of  the  Aleutian 
Islands  and  the  jieninsula,  and  trending  in  the  same  general  direction, 
was  tra<;ed  as  far  west  as  latitude  66^  02' N.,  longitude  151  o  12' W., 
which  is  to  the  southeastward  of  Kadiak  Island. 

Southeastern  Alaska. — Practically  nothing  has  yet  been  done  toward 
investigating  the  fishery  resources  of  southeastern  Alaska,  all  of  the 
time  suitiible  and  available  for  work  in  northern  latitudes  since  the 
Albatross  arrived  in  the  North  Pacific  having  been  spent  off  the  south- 
ern coast  of  the  Alaska  Peninsula  and  in  Bering  Sea.  During  July, 
1889,  however,  a  trip  was  made  through  the  inland  i)assages  of  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  TeiTitory  as  far  as  Juneau,  with  several  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  who  were  desirous  of 
inspecting  the  principal  Indian  settlements.  The  steamer  left  Tacoma 
on  July  8,  and  returned  on  the  28tli'  of  the  same  month.  Stops  were 
mside  at  FortTongass,  Port  Chester,  Karta  Bay,  Port  Wrangall,  Sitka, 
Pavlofi"  Harbor,  Hoonyah  Bay,  Portage  Bay,  Chilkat,  and  Juneau. 
Several  important  fishing  stations  and  canneries  were  visited,  and 
some  investigations  were  made  by  means  of  the  beam  trawl,  and  other 
kinds  of  fishing  apparatus.  Good  photographic  views  were  also  ob- 
tained of  Patterson,  Muir,  and  Davidson  glaciers. 

WASHINGTON,   OREGON,   AND   CALIFORNIA. 

Puget  Sound  to  Cape  MendocinOy  California. — The  investigations  begun 
in  this  region  in  1888  were  continued  .is  far  south  as  Cape  Mendocino 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  and  the  fall  of  1889,  and  again  for 
a  short  time  in  the  fall  of  1890.  This  completed  the  preliminary  exam- 
ination regarding  the  general  features  of  the  continental  platform  within 
th(^se  limits,  and  the  location  and  principal  resources  of  the  fishing- 
grounds.  Very  few  soundings  had  been  made  on  this  coast  previous 
to  the  surveys  of  the  steiimer  AlbatrosSj  in  1888,  and  none  outside  of  the 
50  fathom  curve.  Tlie  hydrographic  work  thus  far  accomplished  by  the 
Albatross  affords  the  necessary  information  to  define  the  contour  of  the 
bottom  into  dei)ths  of  at  least  200  fathoms,  and  as  the  fisheries  for  a 
considerable  time  to  come  will  not  be  canaed  beyond  the  100-fathom 
curve,  the  characteristics  of  the  bottom  observed  within  those  limits 
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are  suflicient  for  all  immediate  considerations  in  eonne(*.tion  with  fishery 
matttTS.  Tli(»,  distance  of  the  100-fa thorn  curve  from  shore  varies  in 
different  phiccs  from  7  to  40  miles,  av<naging  broadest  at  the  north, 
and  becoming  reduced  to  from  7  to  0  miles  off  Cape  Orford,  Trinidiwi 
Uead,  and  Cape  Mendocino.  The  superficial  area  of  the  submerged 
platform  within  this  depth  is  computed  at  3,7(H)  sciuare  miles  for  the 
outer  coast  of  Wa-shington,  4,750  square  miles  for  the  coast  of  Oregon, 
and  1,160  square  miles  for  the  coast  of  California  north  of  Cape  Men- 
docino, a  total  of  9,610  square  miles. 

Tiie  scmndings  off  Cape  Flattery  aie  irregular  aUd  suggest  the  exist- 
ence of  submarine  ridges  trending  parallel  with  the  coast.  A  semi- 
circular depression,  with  depths  of  100  to  nearly  200  fathoms,  was  found 
between  Cape  Flattery  and  Flattery  Kocks,  at  a  distance  of  about  10 
miles  from  shore.  From  the  latter  pla<5e  to  Yaquina  Head  the  depths 
increased  regularly  toward  the  sea,  excei)t  upon  the  rocky  bank  off 
Grays  Harbor  and  Willapa  Bay,  where  elevations  of  a  few  fathoms 
occur.  A  triangular  platform  having  depths  under  100  fathoms  lies 
between  YfKpiina  Head  and  Umpqua  River,  Heeeta  Bank  being  located 
upon  its  southwestern  extremity.  Thence  to  Cape  Mendocino  the  sound- 
ings are  regular. 

Distinct  lishing-grouuds  in  this  region  are  few  in  number  and  of 
small  extent,  the  principal  ones  being  the  following:  Flattery  Bank  has 
an  area  of  about  1,100  square  miles,  with  a  least  depth  of  27  fathoms. 
Halibut  and  other  fishes  have  been  taken  upon  it  in  considerable 
numbers  for  some  yeavs  past.  The  former  species  occurs  in  greatest 
abundance  on  a  very  rough,  rocky  bottom,  having  an  extent  of  about 
35  square  miles  near  the  southeastern  end  of  the  main  bank.  A  small 
bank  covering  about  110  square  miles  and  with  a  least  depth  of  42 
fathoms  lies  23  miles  W. by  S.  (magnetic)  from  Toke Point  lighthouse, 
Willapa  Bay.  The  bottom  consists  of  sand  and  mud  with  rocky  patches. 
Another  bank  having  an  area  of  only  about  40  square  miles,  with  the 
same  minimum  depth  as  the  preceding,  and  with  a  bottom  of  clay,  mud, 
and  rock,  is  located  19  miles  SSW.  J  W.  from  Yaquina  light-house. 
Heeeta  Bank,  the  largest  fishing-ground  south  of  Cape  Flattery  on  this 
part  of  the  coast,  is  situated  35  miles  SW.  ^  W.  from  Heeeta  Head, 
Oregon,  and  has  an  area  of  about  600  square  miles.  The  least  depth,  41 
fathoms,  has  been  found  near  its  southern  end,  where  the  bottom  is 
rocky  and  nmgh. 

Only  occasional  specimens  of  halibut  were  taken  oft"  Flatt-ery  Ilocks 
and  Tillamook  Bock  and  on  Heeeta  Bank.  Several  species  of  rock-cod 
were  generally  distributed  along  the  coast,  as  well  as  on  the  banks, 
and  flounders  were  found  everywhere,  being  especially  abundant  in 
depths  of  50  to  100  fathoms.  The  flat  surface  of  the  plateau  is  partic- 
ularly rich  in  the  latter  group  of  lisluB«,  and  is  destined  to  become  a 
lavorit^^'.  ground  for  the  beam  trawl  when  thsvt  method  of  fishing  is  intro- 
duced.   Cultus-cod  occur  on  all  the  banks  and  on  Orford  lieef,  while 
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the  black-cod  inhabits  the  deeper  waters,  balf-gTowii  individuals  also 
being  found  in  moderate  depths,  together  with  the  ling  or  Paciftc  whit- 
ing. Large  red  prawns  of  excellent  quality  are  likewise  very  abundant 
and  widely  distributed,  having  been  captured  frequently  in  consid- 
erable numbers  in  the  beam  trawl. 

Although  gales  are  of  rareoc(!urrenee  in  this  region  during  the  sum- 
mer months,  yet  the  coast  winds  blow  constantly  from  the  northward 
and  maintain  a  boisterous  sea  and  strong  currents.  During  the  fall 
and  winter  southeasterly  storms  are  frequent.  Owing  to  the  scarcity 
of  good  harbors,  the  fishermen  have,  therefore,  many  hardships  to  con- 
te»nd  with,  and  the  lack  of  sufficient  markets  to  handle  a  large  catch 
interferes  at  present  with  the  rai>id  development  of  the  fishery. 

Cape  Mendocino  to  Point  Canceptiony  California, — During  March  and 
April,  1890,  the  coast  waters  between  Point  Arena  and  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara Channel,  including  the  important  fishing-grounds  off  San  Fran- 
cisco, were  surveyed  by  the  Alhatrons^  and  in  September  of  the  same 
year  the  region  from  Cape  Mendocino  to  Point  Arena  was  examined, 
thereby  completing  the  preliminary  investigations  on  the  California 
coast.  Capt.  Tanner  reports  that  he  found  the  slope  veiy  abrupt  near 
Cape  Mendocino,  but  it  gradually  widens  toward  the  south,  the  200- 
fathom  curve  off  Point  Arena  being  distant  about  12  miles  from  shore. 
There  are  no  fishing-banks  properly  so  called  within  these  limits,  but 
the  same  fishes  which  are  commonly  met  with  farther  north  are  distrib- 
uted also  through  this  district,  and  the  beam  trawl  may  be  used  off 
Point  Arena,  although  some  rocky  x)atches  occur  in  places. 

Between  Point  Arena  and  Point  Conception  the  width  of  the  conti- 
nental platform  into  depths  of  200  fathoms  varies  considerably,  the 
extreme  range  being  from  less  than  1^  to  20  miles.  Within  these  boun- 
daries the  most  .active  fisheries  on  the  California  eoa«t  are  now  being 
conducted.  The  character  of  the  bottom  is  generally  very  uniform, 
the  area  between  the  Golden  Gat«,  Point  Pillar,  the  Farallones,  and 
Point  lieyes  being  sandy  and  free  from  rocks,  except  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  islands  or  of  the  shore.  South  from  Pillar  Point  rocky 
patehes  frequently  oc<»ur  near  the  shore,  with  fine  gray  sand  farther 
off,  finally  merging  int-o  green  mud  at  varying  distances  from  the  land. 
Rocky  spots  also  exist  in  depths  of  30  to^70  fathoms  on  sand  and  mud 
bottoms. 

One  hundred  and  eleven  trawling  and  fishing  stations  were  made  in 
this  region,  and  a  very  large  variety  of  fishes  was  obtained,  many  being 
of  excellent  food  quality.  Flounders,  including  several  choice  edible 
species,  comi)08ed  the  principal  features  of  every  haul.  The  beam 
trawl  and  other  corresponding  forms  of  drag  nets  are  the  only  appli- 
ances by  which  these  forms  can  readily  be  secured.  Several  si^ecies  of 
rockfish  were  also  common. 
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Oyster  investigations^  San  Francisco  Bay, — Investigations  having  for 

their  object  to  determine  if  tht*.  waters  of  San  Francisco  Bay  are  suit- 
able for  the  b;eeding  of  the  Atlantic  coast  oyster  (Ostrea  vinjinica) 
have  been  conduijted  by  Mr.  Charles  H.  Town  send,  naturalist  of  the 
st-eamer  Albatross,  during  such  periods  a.s  that  steamer  has  been  de- 
tained at  San  Francisco  or  Mare  Island.  These  inquiries  have  been 
carried  to  all  parts  of  the  main  bay  and  to  San  Pablo  Bay,  and  have 
had  reference  to  the  temperature  and  density  of  the  wat<ir,  the  character 
of  the  bottom,  and  the  actual  attachment  and  growth  of  spat  derived 
from  the  planted  beds.  The  results  are  very  gratifying,  and,  while  not 
C5onclusive  on  all  points,  they  seem  to  indicate  that  the  conditions 
existing  in  some  portions  of  the  bay  are  not  unfavorable  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  self-sustaining  colonies  of  the  eastern  oyster. 

The  oyster  industry  of  the  Pacific  coast,  exclusive  of  the  trade  in  the 
small  indigenous  species,  has  never  extended  beyond  San  Francisco 
Bay,  where  it  is  restricted  to  the  growing  or  fattening  of  seed  or  year- 
ling oysters,  brought  annually  in  large  quantities  from  the  Atlantic 
coast.  This  method  of  transplanting  oysters  has  been  practiced  ever 
since  the  completion  of  the  first  overland  railroad,  and  a  supply  of  the 
eastern  species  has  thereby  been  constantly  maintained  in  the  waters 
of  San  Francisco  Bay,  yet  it  has  generally  been  understood  that  no 
natural  increase  has  taken  place  in  this  region.  To  account  for  this 
supposed  failure  to  i)ropagate,  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  water  duiing  the  breeding  season  is  lower  than  it  should 
be,  but  the  subject  has  never  been  investigated  and  practically  nothing 
has  been  known  regarding  it. 

While  the  observations  of  Mr.  Townsend  were  limited  to  a  few 
months  in  ea(;h  year,  temperature  data  covering  all  seasons  have  been 
obtained  from  other  sources,  and  these  lead  to  the  conclusion,  based 
upon  a  comparison  with  the  eastern  coast,  that  the  water  temperature 
in  at  least  the  southern  part  of  San  Francisco  Bay  is  sufficiently  high 
to  fulfill  all  the  necessary  requirements  of  reproduction.  Any  failure 
to  produce  spat  would  therefore  have  to  be  traced  to  other  causes;  but, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Townsend  finds  that  the  Ostrea  virginka  does 
breed  in  this  region  and  that  the  young  attaches  itself  under  suitable 
conditions.  To  what  extent  this  i)revails,  however,  can  only  be  deter- 
mined after  a  more  complete  study  of  the  bottom.  The  largest  and 
most  imiK)rtant  tract  of  oyster  propagation,  according  to  Mr.  Town- 
send,  is  the  region  of  the  natural  shell  banks  of  native  oysters  along 
the  east  side  of  the  bay,  beginning  at  Bay  Farm  Island  and  extending 
well  southward  and  ofi'shore  into  the  deeper  wator.  Here  wild  oysters 
of  the  Atlantic  coast  type  may  be  found  during  the  low  tides  which 
expose  the  outer  jwrtions  of  the  shell  banks.  They  are  numerous,  and 
when  the  tide  is  sufficiently  low  it  is  possible  to  gather  them  by  hand, 
ranging  in  size  from  yearlings  to  specimens  several  years  old.  Consid- 
erable quantities  are  obtained  annually  in  this  region,  and  also  on  other 
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ATLANTIC  COAST. 

OYSTER  INVESTIGATIONS. 

LONG  ISLAND  SOUND. 

The  steamer  FUh  Hawk,  Lieut.  Kobert  Piatt,  U.  S.  N.,  commanding, 
was  at  work  upon  the  oyster- grounds  of  Loug  Island  SounjJ  during  a 
part  of  both  1889  and  1800.  in  the  former  year  the  investigations  were 
begun  on  August  18  and  terminated  on  October  8;  in  the  latter  year 
they  continued  from  June  11  until  October  10. 

During  the  season  of  1889,  Dr.  C.  F.  Hodge,  of  Clark  University, 
served  as  naturalist,  and  the  operations  were  restricted  chiefly  to  dredg- 
ing on  and  about  the  oyster  beds,  and  to  experimenting  with  traps  and 
other  devices  intended  for  the  capture  of  starfishes.  Certain  state- 
ments having  gained  currency,  to  the  effect  that  the  waters  of  Long 
Island  Sound  do  not  interchange  freely  with  the  waters  of  the  open 
ocean,  and  are  thereby  rendered  more  or  less  stagnant  and  impure 
from  the  accumulation  of  town  sewage  and  the  effects  of  the  dumping- 
grounds,  to  the  serious  detriment  of  the  oyster  beds,  the  greater  part 
of  the  season  of  1890  was  occupied  in  making  physical  and  chemical 
investigations  to  determine  the  actual  sanitary  condition  of  the  region, 
but  after  their  completion  the  dredging  and  natural-history  work  was 
again  taken  up.  Mr.  E.  E.  Haskell  wa^  detailed  by  the  Superintendent 
of  the  U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  to  conduct  the  physical  inqiu- 
ries,  w  hile  Mr.  Fred  Neher,  of  Princeton  College,  was  employed  to  make 
the  chemical  observations.  The  natural- hi  story  work  was  attended  to 
by  Mr.  James  E.  Benedict,  of  the  U.  S.  National  Museum,  and  Mr.  W.  C. 
Kendall,  of  the  Fish  Commission. 

The  natnral  oyster  beds  of  Connecticut  are  restricted  to  the  bays  and 
inlets  and  to  tlie  sliallow  waters  near  the  shore,  extending  sometimes, 
however,  into  depths  of  3  to  5  fathoms.  The  artificial  or  planted  beds 
are  for  the  most  part  outside  of  the  natural  ones,  and  they  have  been 
carried  in  some  instances  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  sound,  and  into 
dei)ths  occasionally  of  13  to  l-l  fathoms.  Both  the  natural  and  planted 
beds  are  mostly  limited  to  the  western  half  of  the  sound,  comparatively 
few  areas  occurring  to  the  eastward  of  New  Haven  Harbor.  The  Fish 
Commission  obtained  for  its  use,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  State  Fish 
Commission,  a  complete  set  of  the  engineer's  chai-ts  showing  the  exact 
position  of  all  the  grounds  sold  for  planting  imrposes.  The  same  data 
has  since  been  published  by  the  Connecticut  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
on  a  smaller  scale,  and  in  a  very  convenient  form  for  reference.  An 
examination  of  these  charts  shows  that  the  area  of  bottom  which  has 
been  sold  for  oyster  purposes  is  relatively  very  large,  covering  up  to 
1889  a  total  extent  of  over  78,000  acres.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  how- 
ever, that  not  all  of  this  l)ottom  has  been  planted  with  oysters;  in  some 
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parts  of  the  region  tlie  i)roi)ortiou  nmlcr  cultivation  is  relatively  small, 
and  a  part  of  the  designated  area  is  unsuited  to  oyster-planting  in  its 
present  condition.  Just  what  extent  of  bottom  is  now  in  actual  use 
it  has  been  impossible  to  ascertain. 

The  waters  of  Long  Island  Sound  within  the  territory  of  Connecticut 
(the  State  line  being  midway  of  the  sound)  are  divided  into  a  number 
of  districts  by  straight  lines  extending  due  north  and  south,  each  dis- 
trict being  n<amed  after  the  adjacent  township.  In  nearly  all  of  the 
western  districts  a  certain  area  has  been  set  aside  as  a  dumping-ground 
for  the  materials  dredged  up  in  the  course  of  the  improvements  in  the 
neighboring  harbors  and  river  mouths.  While  these  dumping- grounds 
have  well-defined  boundaries,  and  it  is  intended  that  no  refuse  shall  be 
deposited  elsewhere,  they  have  come  to  have  a  rather  unenviable  repu- 
tatfbn  among  the  oystermen,  who  consider  them  the  source  of  many  of 
their  troubles. 

While  the  attention  of  the  Fish  Commission  was  first  requested 
toward  the  depredations  of  starfishes  ui)on  the  oyster  beds,  so  many 
other  questions  have  since  been  raised  respecting  the  conditions  of 
the  latter  that  it  has  become  necessary  to  greatly  increase  the  scope 
of  the  inquiry  and  to  give  it  rather  the  character  of  a  general  inves- 
tigation. 

In  1889  the  work  was  begun  in  the  Norwalk  district  and  was  car- 
ried thence  eastward  through  the  Westport,  Fairfield,  Bridgeport, 
Stratford,  and  Milford  districts,  into  Orange  district.  Dredgings  were 
made  at  fre<iuent  intervals,  and  sometimes  under  guidance  of  the 
owners  of  oyster  territory,  who  were  able  to  indicate  particular  locali- 
ties where  starfishes  were  then  abundant.  The  oyster  traps  were  also 
set  under  many  different  conditions,  but  always  with  practically  nega- 
tive results,  as  explained  below.  In  1890  the  physical  and  chemical 
examinations  occupied  nearly  all  the  time  from  the  beginning  of  the 
season  until  the  middle  of  September.  Self-registering  tide  gauges 
\<rere  first  established  at  New  London  and  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  at 
Willets  Point,  N.  Y.,  after  which  observations  upon  the  direction  and 
velocity  of  the  currents  were  made  at  regular  intervals  befween  the 
mouth  of  the  Connecticut  Eiver  and  East  Biver,  by  means  of  the  Bitchie- 
Haskell  electrical  meter.  The  chemical  analyses  of  the  water  were  con- 
ducted in  the  same  connection,  and  covered  sami)les  taken  from  every 
variety  of  location,  from  the  harbors  and  river  mouths  to  the  outer  and 
deeper  portions  of  the  sound.  The  subsequent  dredging  operations 
were  chiefiy  restricted  to  Bridgeport  and  Stratford  distri(;ts,  and  were 
carried  on  with  greater  detail  and  precision  than  in  1889,  stations  being 
made  at  regular  intervals  of  half  a  mile  in  both  directions.  In  this 
manner  it  was  expedited  to  obtain  a  continuous  record  showing  the 
character  and  condition  of  the  bottom. 

Both  the  physical  and  chemical  investigations  were  conclusive  in 
demonstrating  that,  so  far  as  regards  the  general  conditions  of  the 
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waters  in  Long  Island  Sound,  the  oyster-growers  have  nothing  to  fear 
for  tlie  safety  of  their  beds,  no  great  amount  of  pollution  having  been 
found  at  any  place  examined,  and  the  interchange  of  waters  with  the 
oi)en  sea  being  suflicient  also  to  insure  their  purity  far  above  the  stand- 
ard required  for  oyster- raising.  Much  ha«  been  learned  with  respect 
to  the  i)resent  condition  of  the  oyster  beds  and  of  the  adjacent  bottom, 
and  as  to  the  naturid-history  features  of  the  region,  including  the  habits 
of  starfishes;  but  no  new  methods  have  been  discovered  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  this  enemy,  although  suggestions  have  been  offered  which  may 
prove  of  80U16  value. 

During  the  course  of  the  investigation  it  was  not  observed  that  any 
of  the  oyster  beds  were  being  harmed  to  any  appreciable  extent  by  the 
growth  of  sponges  or  worm  tubes,  the  latter,  however,  having  occa- 
sioned some  loss  in  1882  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Haven.  The  large  win- 
kles {Fuhjur  and  Sycotyputt)  are  said  to  do  a  greater  or  less  amount  of 
damage,  but  no  instance  of  their  destructiveness  came  directly  to  the 
attention  of  the  party,  and,  owing  to  their  size,  they  may  readily  be 
detected  and  removed.  The  oyster- growers  claim,  moreover,  that  when 
they  have  once  been  cleaned  from  the  beds  they  give  them  no  further 
trouble  during  the  sjime  year,  and  they  also  state  that  they  are  rapidly 
decreasing  in  abundance,  due  no  doubt  to  the  numbers  which  are  de- 
stroyed annually,  together  with  their  conspicuous  egg  capsules.  The 
diills  and  starfishes  dispute  the  title  of  being  the  most  destructive  of  the 
oyster  pests,  the  former  operating  chiefly  in  the  more  brackish  and  shal- 
low waters,  and  the  latter  invading  all  other  territory,  although  not 
entirely  absent  from  the  fonner.  The  drill,  however,  feeds  generally  on 
smaller  oy8t<?rs  than  the  starfish,  and  the  extent  of  its  damage  is  less 
appreciated  by  the  oysternien.  The  starfish,  therefore,  is  usually  most 
dreaded,  and  very  justly  so,  in  the  more  open  waters  of  the  Sound, 
wIhtc  the  great  majority  of  the  beds  are  situated. 

It  is  unnecessary  in  this  /:!onnection  to  enumerate*,  the  mass  of  facts 
that  has  been  obtained  to  show  the  amount  of  damage  caused  annuallj' 
by  these  two  enemies  of  the  oyster.  In  fact,  it  is  very  difficult  to  esti- 
mate the  inoney  value  of  the  losses,  which  may  include  only  the  outlay 
in  the  jdanting  and  tending  of  the  beds,  or  extend  to  the  prospective 
profit  on  the  crop  aft^r  it  has  matured.  An  invasion  by  starfishes  may 
be  detected  early  enough  to  insure  their  being  dredged  up  before  they 
have  accomplished  much  injury.  Otherwise  they  may  succeed  in  de- 
stroying a  portion  of  a  bed,  or  even  an  entire  bed  of  large  area,  and 
they  generally  appear  suddenly,  without  any  warning. 

Opinions  difter  as  to  the  months  during  which  starfishes  are  most 
(h^structive.  The  evidence  collected,  however,  tends  to  prove  that  they 
an^  feeding  on  or  about  the  beds  during  the  entire  year,  and  when  the 
food  in  one  locality  is  exhausted  they  move  elsewhere,  the  places  where 
tht»y  <"ongregate  an<l  do  the  most  damage  changing  more  or  less  from 
year  to  year.    The  breeding  season  aipi)ears  to  exteinl  over  nearly,  if 
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not  quite,  three  months — fioin  June  to  August.  It  is  the  popular  belief 
that  during  a  i)art  of  this  period  the  starfish  bunch  up  in  large  clusters, 
the  supposition  being  that  this  habit  may  have  some  relation  to  the 
spawning  ftmctions.  Both  this  occurrence  and  the  reasons  assigned  for 
it  may  be  true,  and  it  seems  very  probabh^  that  the  starfish  do  some- 
times collect  together  in  large  masses,  but  this  can  also  be  explained,  in 
a  measure,  as  an  incident  of  their  feeding.  It  has  been  noticed,  in 
'  connection  with  the  large  invasions,  that  these  animals  clean  the  beds  up 
very  thoroughly  as  they  go.  It  can  well  be  imagined  that,  on  reaching 
a  new  ground,  the  first  arrivals  begin  to  feed  at  once,  while  those  in 
the  rear,  pressing  forward,  pile  up  over  them,  forming  for  the  time  a 
sort  of  windrow,  but  these  conditions  would  probably  not  continue  long. 

The  rate  of  movement  attained  by  a  body  of  starfishes  when  invading 
an  oyster-ground  has  been  variously  estimated,  but  the  observations  in 
respect  to  this  matter  must,  for  the  most  part,  be  very  unreliable.  One 
planter,  however,  has  informed  us  on  good  authority  that  a  dense  line 
of  starfishes  advanced  about  2,000  feet  over  one  of  his  beds  in  the  course 
of  four  days,  while  his  steamers  were  engaged  in  dredging  them.  In 
connection  with  some  experiments  made  by  Dr.  Hodge,  specimens  of 
medium  size  were  seen  to  move  at  the  rate  of  6f  to  11^  inches  per  min- 
ute, and  if  this  rate  were  to  be  maintained  without  intermission  they 
might  cover,  on  an  average,  a  mile  in  a  little  over  five  days. 

Unfortunately  records  are  seldom  kept  of  the  quantity  of  starfishes 
removed  from  any  of  the  beds,  but  a  large  planter  in  the  Bridgeport 
and  Stratford  districts  has  furnished  a  detailed  statement  which  shows 
that  from  1884  to  1889,  inclusive,  about  36,000  bushels  w^ere  dredged 
up  by  his  steamers,  the  average  catch  per  month,  computed  for  the  six 
years,  being  as  follows:  January,  460;  February,  250;  March,  180;  April, 
90;  May,  400;  June,  490;  July,  620;  August,  560;  September,  560; 
October,  480;  November,  350;  December,  440.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  however,  that  these  figures  relate  to  only  a  comparatively  limited 
area,  and  might  not  apply  to  other  districts.  It  is  also  possible  that 
his  steamers  were  less  watchful  at  some  tim^s  than  at  others,  and  that 
the  averages  for  the  catch  of  starfishes  would  not  indicate  with  exact- 
ness their  relative  abundance  during  the  several  months.  The  princi- 
pal utility  of  this  statement  consists  in  its  showing  that  starfishes  are 
always  present  on  the  oyster-grounds,  and  may  be  regarded  as  plenti- 
ful in  every  month  of  the  year,  but  whether  they  are  always  feeding  or 
not  still  remains  to  be  determined.  They  are  said  to  begin  to  feed  on 
oysters  when  very  young,  selecting  individuals,  of  course,  which  are  in 
proportion  to  their  own  size,  and  several  have  frequently  been  found 
attacheil  to  the  same  oyster.  They  also  live  on  other  bivalves,  such  as 
mussels  and  clams,  and  even  on  small  gastropods,  barnacles,  etc. 

As  to  the  distribution  of  the  attacks  of  starfishes,  it  seems  probable 
that,  the  conditions  being  equal,  all  the  beds  are  subject  to  theii'  in- 
H.  Mis.  113 8 
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roads  iu  about  thii  same  proportion.  If  kept  cleared  from  any  given 
ar(»u,  those  oAvning  beds  around  the  margin  have  tlie  most  to  do  in 
fighting  them,  and  in  so  doing  they  shield  their  neighbors.  Mutual 
and  j)ersistent  eftbrts  in  this  direction  furnish  the  only  means  by  which 
all  the  beds  can  i^  present  be  protected,  and  by  cooperation  not  only 
may  the  destructiveness  of  starfishes  be  greatly  lessened,  and  the  secur- 
ity of  the  beds  be  more  or  less  insured,  but  the  cost  of  removing  star- 
fish or  of  guarding  against  tlieir  attacks  will  fall  less  heavily  on  the 
planters  who  are  now  most  active  in  tlieir  watchfulness.  It  is  these 
men  whose  grounds  are  kept  in  the  best  condition  and  who  are  secur- 
ing the  most  benefits,  while  those  who  are  careless  or  indifferent  in 
their  attentions  are  subject  at  any  time  to  heavy  or  entire  losses. 

It  is  generally  considered  that  the  beds  or  parts  of  beds  in  close  prox- 
imity to  a  reef  or  other  obstruction  on  the  bottom  are  among  the  most 
liable  to  be  invaded  at  frequent  intervals,  as  the  starfishes  can  not  be 
comi)letely  eradicated  from  such  places.  The  natural  beds  may  also  be 
cit4»d  as  a  fruitful  source  of  danger,  in  that  the  stars  may  breM  and 
grow  ui)on  them  practically  undisturbed^  and  may  at  any  time  pass  to 
the  neighboring  cultivated  areas.  Steam  dredging  is  not  allowed  upon 
thes<*  public  grounds;  no  one  is  responsible  for  their  condition,  and  no 
one  has  the  power,  even  if  he  had  means  and  interest,  to  keep  them  free 
from  pests.  As  matters  stand  at  present  they  are  a  constant  menace 
to  valuable  private  interests — a  condition  of  affairs  never  tolerated  in 
n\'<i)ect  to  agricultural  pursuits. 

Despite  the  amount  of  damage  caused  by  natural  enemies,  the  oys- 
ter industry  of  Connecticut  is  exceedingly  prosperons,  yet  no  one  doubts 
that  this  prosperity  'might  be  increased  by  a  removal  of  this  source 
of  injury.  While  this  can,  probably,  not  be  done  effectually,  a  great 
measure  of  protection  might  be  afforded  through  the  intervention  of 
the  State,  as  well  a«  by  a  reduction  in  the  relative  extent  of  the  planted 
area  to  such  a  limit  that  all  the  grounds  could  be  under  constant 
sui)ervisi<)n.  The  greater  losses  have  resulted  from  a  lack  of  vigilance, 
and  unfortunately  the  diligent  cultivator  is  too  often  made  to  suffer 
from  his  neighlxn's  carelessness.  In  the  Norwalk  district  they  do  not, 
as  a  rule,  attempt  to  cultivate  more  ground  than  they  can  properly 
attend  to,  and  a  reduction  in  the  abundance  of  starfishes  has  been  noted 
there,  but  the  same  was  not  fVuind  to  be  the  case  in  some  of  the  other 
districts  examined. 

1  )uring  1888  and  1889  only  a  small  set  of  spat  was  secured  through- 
out the  sound,  and  a  great  amount  of  damage  by  starfishes  wa^s  re- 
corded. In  1890,  however,  a  heavy  set  was  obtained,  although  it  was 
not  evenly  distributed.  It  was  fairly  good  from  the  Thimble  Islands  to 
the  Milfor<l  district,  being  very  abundant  in  the  latter  regi(m,  and  es- 
j)ecially  so  <m  the  natural  bed  off  Stratford  and  on  some  of  the  planted 
giounds  in  the  same  vicinity.  The  region  farther  west  was  less  favored 
in  this  respect,  except  in  some  places  of  limited  extent. 
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In  ridding  their  beds  of  starilshes  the  oystermen  generally  make 
use  of  tin*,  common  oyster-dredge,  which  also  brings  ui)  everything 
from  the  bottom,  and  the  living  oysters  may  then  be  transplanted  to 
other  grounds  if  desirable.  This  method  is  necessarily  laborious  and 
exi)ensive,  as  well  as  destructive,  as  many  oysters  are  often  damaged 
by  the  dredge,  especially  if  they  are  young  and  thin-shelled.  A  spe- 
cial dredge,  invented  by  Mr.  Landcraft,  of  New  Haven,  and  designed 
to  remove  only  the  starfishes,  has  l)een  employed  with  some  success, 
but  its  use  does  not  seem  to  have  become  very  general.  Other  devices 
having  the  same*  object  in  view  have  recently  been  patented,  but  noth- 
ing has  been  h^arned  regarding  their  effectiveness.  The  tangles,  sug- 
gested some  years  ago  for  this  purpose  by  the  Fish  Commission,  have 
been  tried  occasionally,  but  they  are  said  not  to  work  the  ground  clean, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  extricate  the  starfishes  after  the  apparatus  has 
been  landed  on  the  deck.  The  first  of  these  troubles  also  manifested 
itself  in  the  trials  made  by  the  Fish  IlaicJc  with  the  beam  trawl,  but  it 
^vas  i)artly  overcome  by  attaching  a  drag  chain  between  the  runners 
slightly  in  advance  of  the  net.  This  appliance  would  not,  however, 
present  any  advantage  over  the  oyster  dredge,  and,  as  a  whole,  might 
be  regarded  as  very  inferior  to  it,  its  expense  and  the  difficulty  of 
working  it  from  a  small  steamer  also  operating  to  its  disfavor. 

Baited  traps  were  experimented  with  in  1889  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Hodge,  but  only  with  negative  results.  They  were  made  of  iron 
rings,  2  feet  in  diameter,  filled  in  with  a  shallow  bag  of  netting,  and 
when  in  use  were  suitably  weight<3d,  and  their  positions  marked  with  a 
small  wooden  buoy.  Many  difl'erent  kinds  of  bait  were  employed,  and 
they  were  as  thoroughly  tested  as  was  i)0ssible  at  the  time  in  the  Nor- 
walk  district,  but  no  starfishes  were  secured  on  any  trial.  This  experi- 
ment is  not,  however,  t4)  be  regarded  as  conclusive,  because  traps  have 
been  and  are  still  being  used  for  this  jmrpose  with  some  success  in 
Providence  Kiver.  They  are  there  made  b4)x-shaped,  of  laths,  some- 
thing alter  the  pattern  of  the  rectangidar  lobster  i)ots.  It  is  not  ex- 
pei'ted  that  any  devi(*es  of  this  sort  w^ill  prove  effectual  where  starfishes 
are  very  abundant,  but  under  J^ome  circumstances  they  might  serve  a 
good  purpose,  and  further  tests  should  be  made  whenever  the  opi>or- 
tunity  occurs. 

Physical  inquiry. — The  following  preliminary  report  by  Mr.  E.  E. 
Haskell,  ui)on  the  results  of  his  current  observations  in  Long  Island 
Sound,  has  been  transmitted  by  the  Sui)erintendent  of  the  U.  S.  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey. 
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PRELIMINARY  REPORT  UPON  THE  CURRENT  OBSERVATIONS  IN  LONG  ISLAND  SOUND. 

Hy  E.  E.  Haskkll. 

The  observations  for  this  discussion  were  made  during  the  summer  of  1890,  from 
the  U.  S.  Steamer  Fish  Uaivkj  during  a  joint  investigation  by  the  U.  S.  Commission  of 
Fish  and  Fisheries  and  the  U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  for  the  purpose  of  study- 
ing the  condition  of  and  the  circulation  of  the  sea  through  Long  Island  Sound. 

For  a  knowledge  of  the  tides  that  traverse  the  Sound  we  placed  at  New  London, 
New  Haven,  and  Willets  Point — practically  at  each  end  and  the  middle — a  self- 
registering  tide  gauge.  With  the  tide  gauges  in  operation,  we  made  from  the  steamer 
FUh  Hawk  a  series  of  current  observations,  occupying  therefor  current  stations 
which  in  location  give  a  cross  section  near  each  end  of  the  Sound;  a  current  station 
about  every  10  miles  in  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  Sound ;  and  a  current  station  on 
each  of  the  dumping-grounds  of  the  towns  of  New  Haven,  Milford,  Bridgeport,  Nor- 
walk,  and  Stamford. 

In  illustration  of  the  tides  of  the  Sound,  the  mean  establishment  of  Block  Island 
and  that  of  Sandy  Hook  are  about  the  same,  namely  7''  31"»  and  7''  35'",  respectively. 
There  being  but  about  ten  minutes  difference  in  time,  due  to  difference  in  longitude, 
it  is  practically  high  water  at  both  places  at  the  same  time.  PYom  these  places 
the  tide  wave  that  causes  high  water  travels  by  two  different  channels,  the  Block 
Island  branch  through  Long  Island  Sound  from  its  eastern  entrance,  and  the  Sandy 
Hook  branch  passing  through  New  York  Harbor  and  East  River  into  the  Sound  from 
its  western  entrance,  and  give  to  this  inland  channel  a  compound  tide. 

From  our  observations,  which  confine  us  to  the  reach  from  New  London  to  Willets 
Point,  wo  find  it  is  high  water  at  New  London  (the  mouth  of  the  Thames)  9*»  47"';  at 
New  Haven  (Light-House  Point)  11"  17"',  and  at  Willets  Point  11«'  24'"  after  the 
moon's  transit.  The  opi)08ite  phase  of  the  tide  takes  place  at  New  London  3''  31"', 
at  New  Haven  5*^  03'",  and  at  Willets  Point  5''  45'"  after  the  mooir's  transit.  Those 
figures  give  for  the  duration  of  rise  6'*  16"^,  6''  14"',  and  5**  39"*  for  New  London,  New 
Haven,  and  Willets  Point,  respectively;  and,  for  the  corresponding  duration  of  fall, 
6''08"',  6"' 10'",  and6»»45"^. 

The  distance  from  New  London  to  New  Haven,  measured  on  a  central  line  through 
the  Sound,  is  36  nautical  miles,  and  the  distance  from  New  Haven  to  Willets  Point, 
measured  on  the  same  course,  is  48  nautical  miles.  From  the  mean  establishment  of 
these  points,  given  above,  and  the  corresponding  distances  between  them,  it  appears 
that  the  tide  wave  travels  from  Now  London  to  New  Haven  in  1^  33'",  or  at  the  rate 
of  23  nautical  miles  per  hour,  while  it  travels  from  New  Haven  to  Willets  Point  in 
10'",  or  at  the  rate  of  288  nautical  miles  per  hour.  This  remarkable  difference  in 
speed  of  the  wave  in  these  two  reaches  is  undoubtedly  caused  by  the  interference  of 
the  two  waves  that  have  arrived  on  the  scene  by  the  two  different  routes.  It  is  the 
meeting-ground;  or,  to  be  more  explicit,  the  reach  from  Hell  Gate  to  Stratford  ShoU. 
is  where  the  energy  of  these  waves,  traveling  in  opposite  directions,  is  silent. 

An  interesting  feature  in  the  tide  of  the  Sound  is  the  vertical  motion  of  the  water 
that  takes  place.  Mean  sea  level  at  all  points  throughout  this  water  course  is  at 
the  same  elevation,  and  might  be  represented  by  a  straight  line  so  far  a«  the  present 
discussion  is  concerned.  At  New  L(*ndon  the  average  rise  of  the  tide  is  2.6 feet,  or 
it  has  a  semi-amplitude  in  its  oscillations  above  and  lielow  the  straight  line  repre- 
senting mean  sea  level  of  1.3  feet.  At  New  Haven  the  average  rise  of  the  tide  is  6 
feet,  or  its  semi-amplitude  is  3  feet.  At  Willets  Point  the  average  rise  of  the  tide  is 
7.3  feet,  or  its  semi-am))litude  in  reference  to  the  line  is  3.65  feet.  These  figures 
show  that  with  every  tide  the  water  surface  of  the  western  portion  of  the  Sound 
is  alternately  made  a  hill  and  a  hollow  when  compared  to  the  water  surface  in 
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the  eastern  portion,  or  perhaps  a  better  reference  would  be  to  the  open  sea  either  at 
Block  Island  or  Sandy  Hook,  where  the  amplitude  of  the  tide  ia  1.5  feet  and  2.3  feet, 
respectively. 

Having  indicated  briefly  the  tides  of  the  Sound,  we  will  now  consider  the  other  and 
far  more  important  component  in  iho  circulation,  viz,  the  horizontal  movement  of 
the  \vat<*r,  or  the  tidal  current. 

Hef^innin^  at  the  eivstern  cross  section  at  the  mouth  of  the  Connecticut  River,  the 
Ntation  located  near  the  axial  line  of  the  Sound  gave  for  the  mean  velocity  of  the  maxi- 
mum Hood  vertical  curve  of  velocities  3.2  feet  x>er  second,  and  for  the  mean  velocity 
of  the  maximum  ebb  vertical  curve  of  velocities  2.8  feet  per  second. 

The  current  station  located  similarly  on  the  western  cross-section  at  Matinicock 
Point,  Long  Island,  gave  for  the  mean  velocity  of  the  maximum  flood  v<*rtical  curve 
of  velocities  0.86  of  a  foot  per  second,  and  for  the  mean  velocity  of  the  maximum  ebb 
vertical  curve  of  velocities  0.77  of  a  foot  per  second. 

The  striking  contrast  in  the  difterence  in  the  strength  of  the  flood  or  ebb  currents 
of  the  eastern  and  western  ends  of  the  Sound  indicated  bj'  the  figures  given  above 
shows  clearly  what  was  to  be  expected  from  the  tidal  data,  namely,  that  as  we 
approached  the  meeting-]>oint  of  the  two  waves  from  opposite  directions  the  hori- 
zontal motion  of  the  water  should  decrease.  The  series  of  current  stations,  located 
at  intervals  of  about  10  miles  on  the  axial  line  of  the  Sound,  wheu  considered  in  con- 
nection with  the  two  mentioned  above,  illustrate  very  well  this  decrease  and  furnish 
a  knowledge  of  the  horizontal  movement  throughout  the  Sound.  Taking  any  sta- 
tion in  the  series,  its  flood  and  ebb  velocities  will  be  greater  or  less  than  those  given 
above  for  the  stations  on  the  eastern  or  western  cross-sections  in  almost  direct  pro- 
portion to  its  distance  from  those  cross-sections. 

By  comparing  the  maximum  flood  and  ebb  velocities  for  the  central  stations  on 
each  of  the  cross-sections,  we  find  that  the  flood  velocity  is  to  the  ebb  velocity  as  1.15 
is  to  1.0  for  the  eastern  cross-section ;  and  that  for  the  western  cross-section  the  flood 
velocity  is  to  the  ebb  velocity  as  1.12  to  1.0.  These  indicate  clearly  a  resultant  move- 
ment to  the  westward,  for  in  the  diagram  of  current  velocities,  which  can  not  well 
be  reproduced  here,  the  duration  of  flood  and  ebb  stream  are  seen  to  be  about  equal. 
The  maximum  in  the  former  takes  place  at  the  VIII  lunar  hour  and  the  maximum  in 
the  latter  at  the  II  lunar  hour,  and  at  these  times  the  stream  is  a  continuous  maxi- 
mum stream  throughout  the  Sound. 

This  excess  of  westerly  over  the  easterly  flow  was  to  have  been  expected,  for  in 
Prof.  Mitchell's  report,  *'  The  circulation  of  the  sea  through  New  York  Harbor,*' 
Appendix  No.  13  of  the  Report  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  for  1886,  are  given 
the  results  of  a  series  of  gaugings  of  East  River  at  Nineteenth  street,  and  in  round 
nnmbers  there  is  as  a  mean  value  448,000,000  cubic  feet  more  water  transferred  to  the 
southward  on  every  ebb  tide  of  New  York  Harbor  than  is  brought  northward  by  the 
flood  tide.*  This  surplus  of  water  must  come  through  the  eastern  entrance  of  the 
Sound,  hence  from  the  ojieu  sea,  where  it  must  be  x>ure;  and  although  small  in 
quantity  in  comparison  with  the  volume  in  the  Sound,  it  is  a  constant  force  to  crowd 
out  at  the  western  end  stagnant  or  polluted  water. 

Another  interesting  phenomenon  brought  out  by  our  observations,  and  one  which 
pliiys  a  prominent  part  in  the  circulation  of  the  Sound,  is  the  *'  uuderrun.*'  Beginning 
at  the  eastern  entrance,  the  change  from  ebb  to  flood  current  takes  ]11aco  by  the 
denser  sea  water  of  the  outside  forcing  its  way  in  along  the  bed  of  the  Sound  while  the 
surface  is  still  running  ebb.  The  beginning  of  this  **  underrun  **  was  found  to  bo  about 
one  and  a  half  hours  previous  to  the  surface  reversal  of  the  stream.  The  neutral 
plane  between  the  two  currents  running  in  opposite  directions  would  gradually  rise 
(the  '*  underrun''  or  flood  current  increasing  while  the  ebb  current  was  decreasing), 
reaching  the  surface  finally  when  the  ebb  cuiTent  disappeared  altogether.    The 


*  It  must  be  here  noticed  that  the  floo<l  tide  f»f  Long  Island  Sound  correspouils  in 
direction  to  the  ebb  tide  of  New  York  Harbor  and  vice  versa. 
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effect  of  this  movement  is  ta  raising  to  the  snrface  and  a  crowding  gradually  seaward 
of  the  water  that  hud  in  previous  tides  ])erformed  the  i)art  of  a  purifying  agent. 

The  strong  winds  of  the  winter  season  are  also  a  factor  in  the  circulation,  as  they 
take  part  in  the  annual  cleansing  of  the  Sound  by  either  drawing  in  an  extra 
8ui)ply  of  water  over  that  brought  by  the  tide,  or  forcing  out  water  in  excess  of 
that  taken  out  bv  the  <*bb  flow. 

The  question  of  fresh  water  brought  down  by  the  rivers  and  creeks  has  been 
ignoH'd,  because,  in  my  judgment,  it  plays  no  essential  part  in  the  circulation  of 
tln^  Sound.  Fresh  wat<»r  on  reaching  the  sea  simj)ly  slides  off  on  the  surface  of  the 
much  denser  sea  water,  to  be  carried  ebb  or  flood  with  the  current  i)revailing  at  the 
time. 

In  regard  to  the  current  stations  located  on  the  dumping-grounds,  the  current 
shown,  with  the  possible  exception  of  those  in  the  towns  of  New  Haven  and  Milford, 
is  not  strong  enough  to  transport  the  drcMlgings  dumped  on  them,  so  that  little  fear 
of  the  distribution  of  this  material  in  the  Sound  need  arise. 

In  concluBioTi,  the  circulation  of  the  sea  in  Long  Island  Sound  seems  to  mo  to  be 
sufficient  to  allay  all  fears  of  its  waters  becoming  polluted.  It  is  time,  however,  to 
raise  in  genenal  a  warning  voice  against  what  is  now  a  ctmimon  practice,  and  that 
is  converting  our  rivers,  harbors,  lakes,  and  sounds  into  recei^tacrles  for  the  sewage 
and  refuse  of  the  cities  and  factories  that  line  their  banks.  In  the  long  run  it  can 
only  work  an  injury,  which  as  pojiulatiou  becomes  more  dens<5  will  of  necessity  have 
to  be  considered  and  a  remedy  applied. 

Chemical  inquiry. — Mr.  Nelier  joined  the  Fish  Hawk  on  June  9, 1890, 
and  the  remainder  of  that  month  was  mostly  occupied  in  perfecting  the 
arrangements  for  the  chemical  analyses,  in  preparing  the  reagents,  and 
in  making  the  preliminary  tests.  For  the  convenience  of  this  work  a 
small,  temporary  laboratory  was  constructed  on  the  hatching  deck  of 
the  steamer,  where  observations  were  conducted  in  comparative  security. 

The  object  of  the  investigation  being  simply  to  ascertain  the  relative 
purity  of  the  water  in  the  Sound,  the  tests  applied  were  chiefly  those 
used  to  detect  sewage  contamination  by  volumetric,  colorometric,  and 
gasometric  methods.  The  Wanklyn  test  was  resort<?d  to  for  determin- 
ing the  amount  of  free  and  albuminoid  ammonia  contained  in  the  water, 
for  which  purpose  it  is  unsurj)a8sed  by  any  other.  Annnonia  being  on© 
of  the  products  of  decomposition  of  organic  substances,  the  determina- 
tion of  its  quantity  in  any  given  sample  of  water  oifers  a  means  of 
measuring  relatively  the  organic  pollution  of  the  same.  A  few  tests 
were  made  by  the  aluminium  method  for  ascertaining  the  amount  of 
nitrogen  as  nitrates  and  nitrites,  and  the  ratio  of  the  dissolved  oxygen 
was  also  determined  in  some  instances.  The  samples  of  water  analyzed 
were  taken  both  from  the  surface  and  from  the  bottom  in  all  depths 
down  to  28  fathoms,  and  under  many  diflerent  ccmditions,  as  in  the 
open  sound  over  clean  bottom,  on  and  about  the  dumping-grounds, 
and  in  some  of  the  harbors. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  no  standard  of  purity  of  sea  water  with  refer- 
ence to  oysters  or  to  the  general  health  of  adjacent  land  has  been 
established,  Mr.  Neher  found  it  difficult  to  interi)ret  his  results  in  that 
respect.  The  standards  followed  with  regard  to  potable  water  may  be 
used  for  comparison,  but  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  sucli  low  organ- 
is  oysters  would  be  as  readily  afl'ected  by  these  impurities  as  the 
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human  system,  aud  a  very  liberal  margin  may  be  allowed  in  favor  of 
the  former.  In  fact,  it  is  probable  that  a  very  large  percentage  of  what 
might  ordinarily  be  regarded  as  impurity  in  i>otable  water  is  more 
beneficial  than  harmful  to  oysters.  When  the  amount  of  free  ammo- 
nia in  i)otable  water  exceeds  O.Ol  it  is  generally  considered  to  be  due  to 
recent  sewage  contamination,  and  the  amount  of  albuminoid  ammonia 
in  a  safe  diinking- water  should  not  much  exceed  0.015  parts  per  100,000 
parts  of  the  water.  The  figures  furnished  by  Mr.  Neher's  tests  maybe 
summarized  as  follows:  At  the  mouth  of  the  Connecticut  Hi ver,  .005  of 
fre(»  ammonia  and  .013  of  albuminoid  ammonia;  on  a  line  across  the 
Sound  opposite  the  nicmth  of  this  river,  .002  and  .015,  respectively;  a 
second  line  somewhat  further  west,  .005  and  .01 ;  a  line  opposite  Matini- 
cock  Point,  .01  and  .OKi;  at  Throgs  Neck,  .023  and  .018.  The  last  two 
undoubtedly  show  the  influence  of  the  East  Eiver.  On  and  near  the 
dumping-grounds  off  New  Haven,  Bridgeport,  Norwalk,  and  Stamford 
the  amount  of  free  ammonia  ranged  from  .000  to  .013  and  the  albu- 
minoid anMuonia  from  .014  to  .019.  These  dumping-places  have  always 
been  regarded  as  the  most  serious  menaces  to  the  oyster-grounds  in 
Long  Island  Sound,  but  the  chemical  observations  fail  to  support  that 
claim.  In  New  Haven  Harbor  the  free  ammonia  amounted  to  .013  and 
the  albuminoid  to  .018,  while  in  Bridgeport  Harbor  they  were  .02  and 
.018,  respectively. 

The  results  of  analyses  made  in  three  other  bodies  of  water  may  be 
noted  here  for  the  sake  of  comparison,  the  first  figures  given  in  each 
case  being  those  for  the  free  and  the  last  for  the  albuminoid  ammonia, 
as  above.  Lake  Ontario,  0.002  to  0.004  and  0.013  to  0.020 ;  Oneida  Lake, 
0.004  to  0.008  and  0.015  to  0.024;  Thames  Eiver,  England,  0.004  to 
0.17G  and  0.02^  to  0.035. 

It  may,  therefore,  safely  be  concluded  that  so  far  as  regards  organic 
imimrities,  the  oyster  beds  in  Long  Island  Sound  are  in  no  immediate 
danger  from  that  cause.  The  results  of  the  dredging  work  also  sup- 
port this  conclusion,  the  animals  taken  of  all  kinds  being  generally  in 
a  good  and  healthy  condition. 

Life  hiHtory  of  the  starjish. — In  connection  with  the  investigation 
of  starfish  depredations,  a  special  study  of  the  embryology  and  life 
history  of  this  species  was  begun  at  Woods  IIoll  Station  during  the 
summer  of  1889  by  Prof.  W.  K.  Brooks,  of  Jolms  Hopkins  University, 
and  was  again  taken  up  during  the  season  of  1890,  by  one  of  his  assist- 
ants, Mr.  George  W.  Field.  Both  of  these  biologists  have  published 
brief  notices  of  their  preliminary  results  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity circulars,  vol.  x.  No.  88,  1891.*  This  inquiry  will  be  continued  in 
subsequent  years,  and  it  is  expected  that  some  conclusions  may  be 
reached  which  will  be  of  considerable  practical  importance. 


*  On  the  early  stages  of  Echinodorms;  by  W.  K.  Rrooks.    Contributions  to  the 
embryology  of  AsUriat  vulgaris  (Forhe$H);  by  George  W.  Field. 
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SOrXII   CAROLINA. 


During  the  winter  of  1890-91,  the  steamer  Fish  HawJcj  Lieut.  Eobeit 
Piatt,  U.  S.  Navy,  commanding,  was  detailed  to  investigate  the  coast 
waters  of  South  Carolina  in  the  interest  of  the  development  of  their 
oyster  resources.  This  inquiry  necessitated  the  determination  of  the 
l)osition,  extent,  and  characteristics  of  the  natural  oyster  beds,  and  of 
thc^  bottom  areas  not  now  i>roducing  oysters  but  suitable  for  their  cul- 
tivation, as  well  as  the  study  of  the  natural  history  of  the  oyster,  as 
disi)layed  in  this  regi<m.  Surveys  of  a  similar  character,  previously 
made  by  the  IT.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  on  the  coasts  of  North 
Carolina  and  Georgia  had  greatly  stimulated  the  oyster  industry  in 
those  States,  and  had  demonstrated  the  practical  utility  of  such  an 
investigation.  In  arranging  for  the  work  in  South  Carolina,  however, 
it  was  deemed  expedient  to  increase  the  scope  of  the  observations,  so 
as  to  provide  for  a  careful  study  of  the  biological  features  of  the  region, 
with  specijil  reference  to  the  feeding  of  the  oyster,  chemical  analyses 
of  the  water,  and  a  more  detailed  inquiry  than  had  been  customary 
respecting  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  latter. 

The  hydrographic  work,  including  the  delineation  of  the  natural  oys- 
ter beds,  the  determination  of  suitable  bottoms  for  oyster-planting,  and 
the  specific-gravity  observations,  was  placed  in  charge  of  Mr.  John  D. 
Battle,  formerly  associated  with  Lieut.  Francis  Winslow,  U.  S,  Navy, 
in  the  oyster  survey  of  North  Carolina,  and  with  Ensign  J.  C.  Drake, 
U.  S.  Navy,  in  that  of  Georgia.  The  services  of  Dr.  Bashford  Dean, 
of  Columbia  College,  New  York,  were  secured  for  the  more  special  bio- 
logical researches  respecting  the  oyster  and  its  food  and  the  chemical 
and  physi(5al  considerations,  subjects  to  which  he  had  previously  given 
much  attention  in  connection  with  the  investigations  of  the  oyster- 
grounds  of  New  York  State.  The  general  natural  history  of  the  waters 
was  studied  by  Mr.  James  E.  Benedict,  of  the  U.  S.  National  Museum, 
and  Mr.  W.  C.  Kendall.  The  officers  of  the  Fink  HawJc  participated  in 
all  the  branches  of  the  work,  and  theii*  hearty  cooperation,  especially 
in  r(»gard  to  the  hydrographic  part  of  the  survey,  was  essential  to  its 
success. 

Operations  were  begun  December  23, 1890,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Winyah  Bay,  in  the  northeastern  part  of  theStJite.  The  creeks  in  that 
vicinity  had  already  been  examined  by  Mr.  Battle,  in  the  interest  of  an 
oyster  company,  and  the  privilege  of  using  his  results  being  obtained, 
but  little  time  was  spent  there.  The  steamer  then  i)roceeded  to  the 
Savannah  lliver  and  worked  tlience  northward  to  the  northern  part  of 
lliiW  Bay,  near  CajK^  Ilomain,  completing  the  survey  March  »30,  1891. 

The  coast  region  of  South  Carolina  consists  chiefly  of  very  low  land, 
marshy  to  a  great  extent,  which  in  many  places  extends  inland  a  con- 
siderable distance.  It  is  indented  or  cut  through  by  a  number  of 
sounds,  bays,  and  river  mouths,  which  are  connected  by  an  intricate 
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system  of  winding  creeks  and  rivers,  separating  tbe  sea  islands  from 
one  another  and  from  tbe  mainland.  Oysters  are  found  in  most  of  the 
creeks  and  rivers  which  are  suited  to  their  growth,  but  they  occur 
mainly  as  fringing  ledges  along  the  borders  between  the  levels  of  high 
and  low  tide.  In  only  a  few  localities  do  they  grow  naturally  in  the 
stream  bed,  and  their  cultivation  or  improvement  by  transplanting  has 
not  hitherto  been  attempted,  except  upon  a  very  limited  scale. 

The  water  that  circulates  through  these  oyster-bearing  channels  is 
derived  from  several  sources,  the  sea  on  one  side,  the  rivers  from  the 
interior,  neighboring  springs,  and  land  seepage  on  the  other.  That 
(•oming  from  the  sea  has  the  high  salinity  or  density  of  the  ocean,  while 
the  rest  is  fresh.  As  is  naturally  to  be  expected  from  the  positions 
and  relations  of  these  numerous  bodies,  their  contents,  resulting  from 
the  mixture  of  different  waters,  present  a  great  diversity  as  regards 
saltness,  and  the  density  in  each  is  subject  to  great  and  frequent  varia- 
tions through  the  tides  and  seasonal  changes.  Moreover,  the  larger 
rivers  bring  down  an  immense  quantity  of  sediment,  which,  becoming 
widely  disseminated,  fills  many  of  the  channels  with  highly  discolored 
water,  especially  during  times  of  freshets.  From  this  source,  and  prob- 
ably from  others  also,  the  channels  have  derived,  over  a  large  part  of 
their  extent,  a  very  soft,  muddy  bottom,  not  capable  of  supporting 
heavy  objects  of  any  character. 

The  reason  for  the  peculiar  distribution  of  the  oysters,  above  referred 
to,  which  obtains  also  in  Georgia,  in  some  parts  of  North  Carolina,  and 
on  the  outer  coast  of  Virginia,  has  not  positively  been  determine-d,  but 
it  may  i>ossibly  be  due  to  the  high  specific  gravity  of  the  water.  The 
heavy  sediment  and  solt  character  of  the  bottom  may  also  have  some 
inrtuence  in  that  respect.  The  solution  of  this  question  is  of  great 
jmictical  imimrtance,  as  the  result  will  have  nuich  weight  in  determin- 
ing the  methods  of  oyster-culture  best  suited  to  the  State,  and  it  is 
l)rop()sed  to  give  further  attention  to  the  matter  at  the  first  convenient 
oi)portunity.  The  problem  involved  is  as  to  whether  the  spat  derived 
from  mature  oysters  planted  on  the  bottom  will  attach  themselves  in 
similar  situations;  in  fact,  as  to  whether  such  beds  would  be  self- 
sustaining,  as  they  are,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  in  all  the  principal 
oyster  regions  farther  north.  The  ])resent  indications  are  that  in  the 
South  Carolina  waters  whose  salinity  is  aliove  a  certain  standard  the 
si>at  or  embryos,  which  arc  free-swimming  during  the  earlier  part  of 
their  existence,  float  only  at  the  surface,  and  therefore  have  the  means 
of  attaching  themselves  only  between  the  levels  of  high  and  low  tide. 
In  any  case,  however,  a  very  simple  and  eli'ective  means  of  cultivation  is 
])res(»nted  in  the  transplanting  of  the  racxjoon  oyst4M\s  from  the  tide 
hedges  to  suitable  bottoms  in  deeper  water,  where  they  rapidly  attain 
a  better  shape  and  quality.  The  raccoon  ledges  are  a  source  of  seed, 
which,  if  properly  protected,  can  be  made  the  basis  of  an  exteu^ive 
industry,  and  one  probably  of  gi*eat  profit. 
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Tlio  total  water  area  surveyed  amounts  to  about  81,280  acres,  or  127 
scjuare  miles,  of  wliicb  it  is  estimated  that  about  one-lburtb,  in  its  pres- 
ent condition,  is  suitable  for  oyster-planting.  The  extent  of  the  natural 
oyster  beds  in  the  same  area  is  placed  at  about  775  acres.  Other  ter- 
ritory, which  was  not  examined,  from  the  lack  of  time,  would  greatly 
increase  these  figures,  and  much  of  the  bottom  not  now  regarded  as 
favorable  might  be  rendered  so  by  proper  treatment.  Furthermore, 
it  is  believed  that  the  marshes  and  flats  along  the  coast  channels  are 
well  adapted  for  the  establishment  of  tidal  jMUids,  which  could  readily 
be  constructed  by  excavating  the  soft  material  to  a  slight  depth  or,  in 
some  places,  by  building  dikes.  In  this  manner  the  oyster-producing 
territory  could  be  greatly  extended,  and.the  plan  suggested  would  give 
the  oysterman  complete  control  over  his  stock. 

Two  reports  respecting  this  investigation  have  been  published.  One, 
by  Mr.  John  D.  Battle,*  contains  a  detailed  account  of  the  hydrograpliic 
survey,  including  the  density  observations  at  all  the  localities  visited. 
It  is  accompanied  by  seven  charts,  showing  the  topography  of  the  coast 
region,  the  location  and  extent  of  all  the  natural  oyster-beds  discov- 
ered, and  the  specific  gra\ity  of  the  water  in  each  stream.  The  base 
charts  used  for  this  purpose  were  furnished  by  the  U.  S.  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey.  A  second  rei>ort,  by  Dr.  Bashford  I)ean,t  treats 
especially  of  the  character  and  conditions  of  the  natural  oyster-beds 
and  their  environment;  the  food  of  the  oyster,  its  cliaracter,  distribu- 
tion, and  abundance  in  the  region  examined,  and  the  chemical  composi- 
tion and  physical  chai*acteristics  of  the  w  ater  upon  the  oyster-grounds. 
The  account  of  the  general  natural  history  of  the  region  has  not  yet 
been  completed. 

MARYLAND  AND  VIRGINIA. 

The  oyster  inquiries  were  extended  to  the  waters  of  Chesapeake  Bay, 
adjacent  to  the  States  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  during  the  spring  of 
1 81>  1 .  Tangier  and  Pocomoke  sounds,  located  on  the  oast  side  of  Chesa- 
peake Bay,  were  first  selected  for  examination,  both  because  they  have 
been  for  many  years  the  seat  of  very  extensive  and  important  fishing 
operations,  and  because  their  oyster-beds  had  previously  been  sub- 
jected to  careful  investigations,  which  furnished  a  suitable  basis  for 
comi)arison.  The  Fish  Jfmcl'  began  its  work  in  this  region  on  May  15, 
1891.  The  miildle  of  June,  however,  this  vessel  was  temporarily  with- 
drawn to  engage  in  the  hatching  of  Spanish  mackerel,  and  her  place 
was  taken  by  the  launch  Petrel.  The  survey  was  still  in  progress  at 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  and  was  ccmtinued  until  late  in  the  fall. 


*Au  investi^jation  ot*  the  coast  waters  of  South  Carolina  with  reference  to  oystor- 
ciUtnre.     n.v  John  1).  Hatth'.     linU.  IT.  S.  Fish  Com.,  vol.  x,  1890,  pp.  303-330, 7  charts. 

f  Th«'  physical  and  hiolo«<ioal  characteristics  of  the  natural  oyster-grounds  of  South 
Carolina.  By  Hashford  Dean.  Hull.  U.  S.  Fish  Com.,  vol.  x,  18iK),  pji.  335-361,  pis. 
LXll-LXVII.  • 
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During  the  years  1878  and  1879,  Lieut.  Francis  Wiuslow,  U.  S.  Navy, 
tlien  attached  to  the  II.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  made  a  very 
detailed  study  of  the  oyster  bottom  in  Tangier  and  Pocomoke  sounds,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  determined  a<5curat«ly  the  positions  and  outlines 
of  all  the  oyster  beds  and  calculated  the  nund)er  of  living  oysters 
upon  them  to  the  square  yard.  The  small  proportion  of  live  oysters 
to  tin*  quantity  of  dead  shells  and  other  debris,  which  he  discovered 
to  exist,  occasioned  much  surprise,  Jind  also  furnished  tangible  proof 
of  tin*  gradual  depletion  of  the  beds  through  overfishing.  A  few  years 
latter  Prof.  W.  K.  Brooks,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  made  a  second 
but  less  exhaustive  examination  of  the  same  ground. 

The  plans  for  the  present  survey  and  the  methods  to  be  pursued  in 
executing  them  were  basest  ui>on  those  of  Lieut.  Winslow,  but  with 
some  changes  and  additions.  Besides  the  customary  hydrographic 
and  i)hysical  observations,  the  outlines  of  all  the  natural  ()yster-lK*,ds 
or  "  rocks  "  and  of  the  areas  of  scattered  oysters  are  to  be  accurately 
determined,  and  also  the  characteristi^js  of  the  entire  bottom  not  occu- 
pied by  oysters.  The  foUowing  are  among  the  principal  facts  to  be 
ascertained  regarding  the  condition  of  the  beds  and  of  the  oyster  crop: 
The  number  of  oysters  of  diflPerent  sizes  and  the  relative  quantity  of 
debris  to  the  square  yard,  and  also  the  composition  of  the  latter;  the 
abundance  and  distribution  of  the  set  of  spat  with  reference  to  the 
physical  conditions  of  the  water;  the  size  at  which  oysters  begin  to 
spawn,  the  limits  of  the  spawning  season,  and  the  proportion  of  ripe 
spawners  on  the  beds  at  anytime;  the  character  and  abundance  of 
natural  enemies,  and  the  general  natural  history  of  the  grounds.  The 
inciuiry  diflTers  entirely  in  character  from  that  previously  made  in  South 
Carolina,  in  that  it  has  to  deal  with  grounds  whic.h  have  long  been  drawn 
ui>on,  instead  of  with  crude  and  undeveloped  resources.  The  region 
is  a  natural  and  typical  producing  district,  and  the  information  which 
it  is  expected  to  obtain  from  the  work  now  in  progress  will  be  sug- 
gestive In  regard  to  future  surveys  on  any  part  of  the  coast.  The  States 
directly  interest4?d  in  the  investigation,  Maryland  and  Virginia,  are 
chiefly  concerned  to  know  the  conditions  of  their  giounds  and  the 
manner  iu  which  they  may  be  extended  and  enriched,  and  also  to 
obtain  the  necessary  data  on  which  to  base  a  standard  of  production 
for  defining  the  natural  or  public  beds  in  case  the  present  movement  to 
permit  the  lease  of  oyster  bottom  to  private  parties  shall  be  carried  out. 

Mr.  John  1).  Battle  has  acted  as  chief  assistant  in  connection  with 
the  hydrographic  work,  and  has  also  been  in  charge  of  the  observations 
upon  the  matcn'ial  obtained  by  dredging,  while  special  biological  sub- 
jects have  been  attended  to  by  Mr.  J,  Percy  MoiU-e,  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  Much  delay  was  occasioned  in  the  beginning  from 
the  fact  that  nearly  all  of  the  original  triangulation  points  established 
in  this  region  by  the  Coast  Survey  had  disappeared,  and  the  shore  lines 
had  also  been  greatly  modified  by  the  action  of  the  currents  since  the 
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last  survey  was  made.  It  was,  therefore,  necessary  to  place  new  sig- 
nal stations  before  commencing  upon  the  regular  observations,  but  by 
July  1  the  hydrography  in  Tangier  Sound  had  been  nearly  completed, 
and  the  dredging  was  soon  to  be  taken  up.  The  former  consisted 
chiefly  of  cross  lines  of  soundings  Avitli  appropriate  instruments,  which 
were  run  at  close  intervals  and  with  suflicient  care  and  accuracy  to 
permit  of  the  constru<?tion  of  a  chart  showing  the  prexjise  outlines  of  all 
the  oyster-beds,  of  the  bottom  o(*cupied  by  scattered  oysters,  and  of  the 
barren  ground. 

Tangier  Sound  is  about  36  miles  h)ng,  from  Watts  Island  to  the  head 
of  Fishing  Bay.  Along  both  sides  of  the  channel  the  oyster-ground  is 
practically  continuous,  except  in  the  vicinity  of  Jane  Island  light-house. 
Cov(»ring  more  or  less  of  this  bottom  are  large  natural  oyster-beds, 
generally  elongjite  in  shape,  many  of  them  bordering  close  upon  the 
channel.  It  was  found  that  the  persistent  dredging  which  has  been 
kept  up  in  this  region  for  so  many  years  has  tended  to  extend  the  area 
of  oysters  and  oyster  shells,  and  to  consolidate  the  beds  by  filling  up 
the  intermediate  areas.  Without  having  complete  returns  from  the 
investigation,  however,  it  is  only  possible  to  say  that  the  total  area 
covered  by  oysters  seems  to  be  considerably  greater  now  than  it  was  in 
1878,  but  the  comparative  richness  of  the  bottom  can  not  be  determined 
until  the  information  obtjiined  by  dredging  has  been  compiled.  Com- 
paratively little  variation  was  found  in  the  density  of  the  water,  which, 
during  May  and  June,  averaged  1.011  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
sound,  1.012  in  the  central  part,  and  1.0124  in  the  southern  part. 

PROPOSED  STUDY  OF  EUROPEAN  OYSTER-CULTURE. 

In  some  parts  of  Europe,  where  the  market  supply  of  oysters  is  largely 
maintained  by  resorting  to  artificial  methods  of  propagation,  oyster- 
culture  has  been  carried  to  a  high  state  of  perfection,  quite  in  advance 
of  any  system  that  has  been  practiced  in  this  country.  Where  the 
natural  beds  of  oysters  along  our  own  coasts  are  still  sufficiently  pro- 
ductive, or  where  the  seed  for  forming  new  beds  can  be  obtained  abun- 
dantly under  natural  conditions,  no  further  eftbrts  are  demanded  for 
the  conduct  of  the  oyster  industry  than  to  follow  the  simple  methods 
now  in  use.  Unfortunately,  in  many  of  the  older  and  more  extensive 
oyster  districts,  it  is  complained  that  the  natural  supi)ly  of  seed  is  not 
e(|ual  to  the  requirements,  and  much  concern  is  felt  lest  the  beds  be- 
come impoverished  on  that  account.  Genuine  oyster-culture  is  un- 
known in  the  United  States,  and  none  of  the  exi)eriments  hitherto  tried 
in  that  line  have  served  to  develop  a  thoroughly  practical  American 
system.  The  Fish  Commission  report  for  1880  contains  translations  of 
the  ]>rincipal  French  and  German  publications  on  this  subject  which 
had  aj)i>eared  previous  to  that  date,  but  many  changes  have  taken 
l)lace  since  then,  and  in  France  especially  the  industry  has  made  great 
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advancement.  It  has,  therefore,  seemed  advisable  to  undertake  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  modern  European  methods  for  the  information  of  the 
oystermeu  of  this  country,  and  to  guide  them  in  any  efforts  they  may 
desire  to  make  for  the  improvement  of  tliis  fishery.  In  providing  for 
this  investigation  it  has  been  deemed  important  to  secure  the  services 
of  some  one  who  is  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  American  oyster 
and  oyster-grounds,  in  order  that  his  observations  shall  be  conducted 
with  due  regard  to  the  requirements  of  our  own  coast. 

Dr.  Bashford  Deau,  of  Columbia  College,  New  York,  who  was  intend- 
ing to  visit  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  scientific  study,  offered  to  cooper- 
ate in  this  matter,  and  his  services  have  been  accepted.  Dr.  Dean  was 
an  assistant  of  Mr.  E.  G.  Blackford  in  the  oyster  surveys  of  New  York 
State  during  several  years,  and  was  also  naturalist  and  i)hysici8t  on  the 
steamer  Fish  HaicJc  during  the  oyster  investigations  on  the  coast  of 
Soutli  Carolina  in  1890.  He  is,  tlierefore,  well  qualified  to  undertake 
the  proposed  inquiry,  and  has  been  given  explicit  instructions  regard- 
ing the  matters  deemed  of  most  importance.  Dr.  Dean  left  New  York 
in  June,  1891,  and  will  be  absent  over  a  year.  He  will  visit  the  oyster- 
fishery  centers  of  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  Germany,  Holland, 
and  Great  Britain. 

PHYSICAL   INQUIRIES. 

Off  the  Southern  New  England  coast. — The  physical  investigation  of 
th(».  waters  in  the  mairkerel  region  off  the  southern  coast  of  New  Eng- 
land, the  preparations  for  which  were  described  in  the  last  annual  re- 
l)()rt,  was  taken  up  by  the  schooner  Orampus  in  the  latter  i^art  of  July, 
1889,  and  was  continued  activelyuntilearly  in  September,  when  stormy 
weather  put  a  stop  to  further  operations  for  the  season.  Prof.  William 
Libbey,  jr.,  of  Princeton  College,  was  in  charge  of  the  inquiry,  assisted 
by  Prof.  Win.  F.  Magie  and  Prof.  C.G.  Rockwood,jr.,  of  Princeton  Col- 
lege, and  Prof.  M.  McNeill,  of  Lake  Forest  University.  The  Grampusj 
commanded  by  Capt.  A.  C.  Adams,  was  furnished  with  a  small  boiler, 
engine,  and  reeling  apparatus  for  working  the  wire  cable  used  in  taking 
the  serial  water  temperatures,  and  with  a  complete  outfit  of  physical 
ai)pliances  suitable  for  the  examinations  which  it  was  proposed  to 
make.  The  principal  instruments  supplied  for  the  water  observations 
were  a  largeseriesof  Negretti  and  Zambra  reversible  thermometers  for 
the  intermediate  and  bottom  temperatures.  Wilder  protected  ther- 
mometers for  the  surface  temperatures,  Hilgard  salinometers  and  water/ 
bottles  for  obtaining  samples  from  any  depth;  and  for  the  observations 
regarding  the  conditions  of  the  atmosphere,  standard  air,  dew  point, 
minimum  and  maximum,  and  solar  radiation  tliermometers,  marine 
barometers,  air  meters,  rain  gauge  and  ozonometer. 

The  area  selected  for  examination  lay  south  of  Massachusetts  and 
Rhode  Island,  extending  coastwise  from  the  eastern  end  of  Nantucket 
to  Block  Island,  and  seaward  a  distance  of  about  130  miles.    Through 
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this  region  the  Grampus  proceeded  to  make  continuous  series  of  observa- 
tions along  lines  of  longitude  10'  apart,  with  stations  on  each  of  these 
lines  10  miles  apart.  Nine  lines  were  run  and  four  of  these  were 
dupli(;ated.  Twelve  to  thirteen  stations  were  made  on  each  line,  and 
at  each  station  the  entire  series  of  obscTvaticms  was  repeated,  thereby 
resulting  in  the  most  tlkorongh  and  compreliensive  inquiry  resi)ecting 
such  a  body  of  water  that  had  ever  been  undertaken  up  to  that  time. 
TIh^.  serial  water  temperatures  were  tfiken  at  the  surface  and  at  deiiths 
of  r,,  10, 15,  20,  25,  30,  40,  50,  75,  100,  150,  200,  250,  300,  400,  and  500 
fathoms,  where  the  water  wiis  sulUeiently  deep,  the  lower  thermometers 
being  successively  omitted  as  the  water  shoaled  toward  the  coast,  but 
the  distance  between  those  that  were  used  remaining  always  the  same. 
The  density  of  the  water  was  also  ascertained  at  the  surface  and  bot- 
tom, and  at  one  intermediate  position  in  deep  water.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that,  by  this  means,  the  i>hysical  conditions  of  the  waters  of 
this  region  were  determined  along  parallel  sections  running  oil*  from 
the  coast  into  the  warm  water  bordering  the  inner  edge  of  the  Gulf 
Stream,  and  the  results  can,  therefore,  be  graphically  represented  by 
means  of  profihss,  on  which  the  distribution  of  the  belts  of  equal  tem- 
perature may  readily  be  shown. 

During  the  summer  of  ISOO  the  Fish  Commissi<m  had  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey  in  continuing  this  inijuiry,  the  sui>erin- 
tendent.  Dr.  T.  0.  Mendenhall,  detailing  for  this  purpose  the  steamer 
JUal'Cj  commanded  by  Lieut.  Charles  E.  Vreeland,  U.  S.  Navy,  which 
remained  in  actual  service  from  July  0  to  August  4.  The  schooner 
Grampus  was  at  work  upon  the  same  ground  from  July  3  until  August 
25,  and  a  party  of  observers  was  also  stationed  onboard  the  Nantucket 
New  South  Shoal  light-ship  during  the  entire  period  of  the  investiga- 
tion. Prof.  Libbey  was  again  in  (rharge  of  the  observations,  and  was 
assisted  by  Prof  C.  (x.  Kockwood,  jr.,  Prof.  M.  McNeill,  Mr.  S.  T.  Dodd, 
Mr.  L.  S.  Mudge,  Dr.  R.  P.  Bigelow,  Mr.  J.  Zimmerman,  Mr,  W.  H. 
Dodd,  and  Mr.  A.  Harris.  It  was  arranged  to  have  tliree  observers 
each  on  the  Grampus  and  the  light-ship  at  all  times,  while  only  two 
wen*,  necessary  on  the  BlakCj  as  Lieut.  Vreeland  and  his  officers  relieved 
the  civilians  of  manjMluties  which  would  otherwise  have  devolved  ui)on 
them.  The  Pish  Commission  is  under  many  obligations  both  to  the. 
Light-IIouseP>oanland  to  the  Superintendent  of  the  Coast  Survey  for 
their  liberal  action  in  respect  to  this  undertaking,  and  the  assistance 
rendered  by  them  has  permitted  a  much  more  thorough  and  extensive 
study  of  the  problem  than  was  possible  in  1889.  In  acknowledging 
the  coiiperation  of  these  Bureaus  it  is  also  well  to  note  that  these 
l)hysical  studies  will  probably  be  as  signirtcant  in  regard  to  questions 
of  navigation  as  to  those*  which  bear  upon  the  fisheries,  and  the  Fish 
Commission  is,  therefore,  not  alone  concerned  in  the  practical  results  to 
be  derived  from  their  successful  prosecution. 
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The  steamer  BlukCj  uot  being  dependent  upon  favorfible  winds  for 
carrying  on  the  share  of  work  allotted  to  it,  was  able  to  make  much 
more  rapid  progress  than  the  Grampus  and  to  occupy  a  Larger  number 
of  stations.  The  area  covered  was  the  same  as  in  1889,  except  that  the 
lines  run  by  the  Blake  were  carried  out  to  sea  a  distance  of  150  miles, 
those  of  the  Oramptis  being  restricted  to  13(i  miles  as  before.  The 
vessels  were  kept  as  far  apart  in  an  eiast  and  west  direction  as  was 
feasible  in  conformity  with  the  plans,  in  order  that,  so  far  as  possible, 
parallel  lines  of  observations  might  be  made  more  or  less  conjointly  in 
different  parts  of  the  field.  The  Blake  was  on  the  western  side  of  the 
grouiul  during  the  early  part  of  July,  and  the  Gramptis  on  the  eastern 
side,  these  relative  positions  being  subsequently  changed.  Ten  north 
and  south  lines,  10'  of  longitude  apart,  were  marked  out  as  the  courses 
to  be  followed  by  the  vessels,  but  each  of  these  was  gone  over  two 
or  more  times,  ^nd  the  actual  number  of  lines  run  was  27,  with  382 
stops  or  stations  for  observation.  The  total  number  of  observations 
was,  for  serial  temperatures,  4,000;  for  specific  gravity,  850,  and  for 
meteorology,  14,000.  The  temperature  of  the  water  was  not  taken  this 
year  at  greater  depths  than  200  fixthoms,  but  a  complete  meteorological 
record  was  made  every  hour  while  the  vessels  were  at  sea. 

On  the  light-ship  meteorological  observations  were  taken  continu- 
ously, amounting  to  18,000  separate  entries  for  the  season,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  water  was  noted  regularly  at  the  surfax^e  and  at  depths  of 
5,  10,  and  15  fathoms,  and  the  changes  in  the  surface  specific  gravity 
were  recorded  hourly.  The  direction  and  velocity  of  the  tidal  currents 
werrs  also  determined  by  means  of  a  Ritchie- Haskell  meter. 

An  account  of  the  investigations  made  in  1889  has  been  published 
in  the  Fish  Commission  Bulletin  iov  the  same  year,*  but  Prof.  Libbcy 
has  not  yet  completed  his  report  for  1890,  and  any  discussion  of  his 
conclusions  must  be  left  for  a  future  time.  In  connection  with  tbe 
data  obtained  by  the  two  exi)editions,  Prof.  Libbey  has  also  utilized 
the  meteorological  records  for  Boston  and  New  York  City,  which  have 
been  kindly  furnished  by  the  Signal  Oflice.  Information  of  this  char- 
acter ha^s,  therefore,  been  supplied  from  three  stationary  positions,  two 
upon  the  land  and  one  upon  the  sea,  the  latter  being  distant  some  20 
miles  from  shore.  It  affords  an  excellent  oi)portunity  feu*  comparing 
the  relations  of  atmospheric  variations  with  those  observed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  waters,  and  by  continuing  the  study  of  the  siime  for  a 
term  of  years  it  will  be  possible  to  determine  whether  there  is  any  co- 
ordination of  cx)ndition8  between  the  two  elements,  and  if  a  change  in 
one  produces  any  ettect  upon  the  other.  Some  such  relationship  has 
been  shown  to  exist,  but  its  fall  extent  can  not  yet  be  established. 


*  Report  upon  a  physical  investigation  of  the  waters  ofT  the  southern  coast  of 
New  En^jfland,  ma<le  during  the  summer  of  1889  hy  the  IT.  S.  Fish  Commission 
schooner  Grampun.  By  William  Libbey,  Jr.  13uU.  U.  S.  Fish  Comni.,  vol.  ix,  1889, 
pp.  391-459,  pis.  cxxiv-cLViu. 
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In  Prof.  Libbey's  report  for  1889  the  vertical  water  temperature  curves 
are  represented  by  nine  profiles,  and  twenty-seven  sectional  diagframs 
have  been  prepared  for  the  report  of  1890,  as  well  as  several  plates  show- 
ing the  surface  isotherms  from  time  to  time.  The  hourly  changes  of  air 
and  surface  water  temperatures  for  each  day  while  the  survey  was  in 
progress  are  also  illustnated  in  the  same  graphic  manner,  being  based 
upon  the  records  made  at  the  three  stations  and  on  board  the  vessels. 
Prof.  Libbey  has  likewise  summarized  the  results  of  observations  upon 
the  direction  and  force  of  the  winds,  as  given  on  the  Hydrographic 
Office  pilot  charts  of  the  Korth  Atlantic  Ocean,  in  order  to^ afford  an 
insight,  if  possible,  into  the  relations  between  the  winds  and  the  posi- 
tions taken  by  the  northern  boundary  of  the  warm  waters  coming  from 
the  Gulf  Stream. 

By  means  of  the  observations  so  far  made  it  has  been  i)ossible  to 
indicate  very  clearly,  for  the  region  and  periods  covered  by  the  exami- 
nation, the  distribution  of  the  bands  of  equal  water  temperature  both, 
vertically  and  superficially,  and  the  relations  of  the  cold  and  warm 
water  bodies  to  one  another.  The  charts  of  surface  isotherms  are 
especially  interesting  as  furnishing  a  possible  key,  in  connection  with 
meteorological  conditions,  to  the  physical  changes  at  greater  or  less 
depths,  which  relate  to  the  movements  of  fishes. 

Aside  from  the  more  general  subdivision  into  Gulf  Stream  and  Lab- 
rador current,  Prof.  Libbey  states  that  two  diflferent  sets  of  currents 
luive  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  study  of  this  region.  First  are  the  deep 
currents  which  flow  in  two,  and  generally  opposite,  directions  alongside 
of  one  another,  their  courses  being  controlled  more  by  the  mechanical 
intiuence  of  the  im])act  of  one  current  upon  the  other,  their  relative 
velocities,  etc.,  than  by  changes  in  temperature  and  density.  Second 
come  the  surface  currents,  which  flow  in  the  same  general  directions  as 
the  deep  ones  and  are,  of  (course,  subject  to  the  same  mechanical  laws, 
but  their  courses  are  additionally  affected  to  a  considerable  degree  by 
the  frictional  intiuence  of  the  winds.  Moreover,  they  present  a  pecu- 
liarity not  detected  in  connection  with  the  deep  currents,  in  that  cer- 
tain branches  are  apparently  reversed.  The  outlying  bands  of  warmer 
and  denser  water,  which  pass  off  from  the  shore  side  of  the  Gulf  Stream, 
seem  to  be  drifted  toward  the  shore  or  away  from  it  to  an  extent  de- 
pendent upon  the  direction,  velocity,  and  duration  of  the  winds.  When 
they  are  forced  toward  the  shore,  tlnis  bridging  over  the  colder  cur- 
rents, as  they  proceed  farther  and  farther  from  the  original  source  of 
their  velocity,  they  become  overpowered.  Although  retaining  much  of 
their  temperatuie  and  density,  even  to  a  considerable  dei)th,  their 
direction  is  then  scmietimes  at  right  angles  and  finally  opposite  to  their 
first  course. 

In  connection  with  this  investigation,  the  surface-towing  net«  were 
constantly  employed,  and  a  large  and  valuable  collectiou  of  pelagic 
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organisms  was  thus  obtained.  Those  collected  in  1889  have  been  re- 
ported upon  by  Prof.  W.  K.  Brooks,  in  the  paper  of  Prof.  Libbey  above 
cited,  and  the  material  subsequently  taken  has  been  referred  to  Prof. 
Brooks  and  others  for  examination.  During  the  first  summer  Prof. 
Magic  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  afforded  to  secure  a  set  of 
observations  on  the  electric  conditions  of  the  gitmosphere,  which  have 
also  been  published  in  Prof.  Libbey's  report. 

Southern  mackerel  grounds. — From  May  5  to  June  8, 1891,  the  schooner 
Orampus  was  engaged  in  making  a  series  of  observations  over  the 
mackerel  grounds,  from  Delaware  northward  to  Massachusetts.  This 
was  in  contiiuiation  of  similar  inquiries  made  in  previous  years  to  de- 
termine so  far  as  possible  the  temperature  and  other  physical  phenom- 
ena connected  directly  with  the  northerly  movement  of  the  advance 
schools  of  mackerel  along  the  coast.  As  is  well  known,  these  fish 
first  make  their  aiipearance  inside  of  the  warm  waters  of  the  Gulf 
Stream  at  a  variable  distance  north  of  Cape  Ilatteras,  and  work  thence 
northward  or  approach  the  shores  at  successively  more  northern  lati- 
tudes. The  first  schools  have  generally  been  seen  the  very  last  of 
March  or  early  in  April,  find  previous  to  the  enactment  of  the  law  pro- 
hibiting the  use  of  purse  seines  before  June  1,  the  fishing  vessels  were 
accustomed  to  anticipate  their  coming  with  nuich  eagerness,  making 
diligent  search  for  them,  and  subsequently  following  the  fish  during 
their  migrations.  In  her  former  cruises  over  these  grounds  the  Orampus 
was  greatly  aided  by  the  presence  of  these  vessels,  which,  scattered 
over  a  rather  wide  area,  made  it  difficult  for  any  schools  of  fish  to  pass 
unnoticed.  During  the  last  season,  however,  her  work  was  necessarily 
carried  on  without  this  very  material  assistance. 

The  principal  object  of  the  cruise  was  to  locate  the  early  schools  of 
mackerel,  to  follow  their  movements  northward  or  in  whatever  direc- 
tion they  might  take,  and  to  learn  everything  x)ossible  regarding  the 
conditions  of  the  air  and  water  in  connection  with  their  habits.  As  it 
was  somewhat  late  in  the  season  before  the  trip  began  it  was  exi)ected 
that  the  schools  were  already  upon  the  grounds,  and  that  it  would  not 
be  necessary  to  proceed  very  far  south  before  meeting  them.  Such  was 
found  to  be  the  case,  but  the  observations  were  carried  southward  from 
Woods  Holl  until  the  fish  were  encountered,  and  thence  over  a  part  of 
the  area  through  which  they  had  passed,  in  order  to  obtain  the  neces- 
sary data  for  comparing  the  conditions  in  advance  of  the  first  schools 
with  those  existing  in  their  rear.  Subsequently  the  Grampus  followed 
the  schools  as  far  as  Marthas  Vineyard,  taking  ripe  males  the  la«t  of 
Msiy  and  ripe  females  the  first  of  June,  in  that  vicinity.  The  physical 
observations  have  not  yet  been  reduced  and  compared. 

H.  Mis.  113 9 
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Permanent  temperature  stations. — Tlie  permanent  stations  at  which 
temperature  observations  of  the  air  and  water  have  been  taken  daily 
for  a  greater  or  less  period  during  the  pa«t  two  years,  through  the  cour- 
tesy mainly  of  the  Light-House  Board,  the  Signal  Service,  and  the 
Southern  Pacific  Company,  are  as  follows ; 

TempvratHrc  stations  on  the  Attantio  Coast, 

StatioiiH  of  tlio  Light-House  Sorvico: 

Coast  of  Maine:  l*etit  Mauau  iHland,  Mount  Desert  Rock,  Matinicu8  Rock,  Se* 
guin  Island,  Boon  Island. 

Coast  of  Msissachusetts :  Race  Point,  Pollock  Rip  light-ship,  Nantucket  New 
South  »Shoal  light-ship,  Cross  Rq)  light-ship,  Vineyard  Sound  light-ship. 

Coast  of  Rhode  Island:  Hrenton  Reef  light-ship,  Block  Island  southeast  light. 

Long  Island  Sound:  Dartlett  Reef  light-ship,  Stratford  Shoals  light-ship. 

Coast  of  New  York:  Sandy  Hook  light-ship. 

Coast  of  New  Jersey:  Absecon  Inlet,  Five-Fathom  Rank  light-ship. 

Delaware  Ray:  Fourteen-Foot  Bank  light-ship. 

Coast  of  Virginia:  Winter  Quarter  Shoal  light-ship. 

Chesapeake  Bay :  Point  Lookout,  Windmill  Point,  Stingray  Point,  Wolf  Trap 
Bar,  York  Spit. 

Coast  of  North  Carolina:  Bodys  Island,  Cape  Lookout,  Frying  Pan  Shoal  light- 
ship. 

Coast  of  South  Carolina :  Rattlesnake  Shoal  light-ship,  Martin's  Industry  Shoal 
light-ship. 

Coast  of  Florida :  Fowey  Rocks,  Carysfort  Reef,  Dry  Tortngas. 
Stations  of  the  Signal  Service : 

Eastport,  Me. 

Boston  and  Nantucket,  Mass. 

New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

Key  West,  Cedar  Keys,  and  Pensacola,  Fla. 
Stations  of  the  Fish  Commission: 

Gloucest4.»r  and  Woods  Holl,  Mass. 

Fort  Washingtcm,  Potomac  River,  Maryland. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Temperature,  stations  on  tlw  Pacific  cocst  and  slope. 

Station  of  the  Signal  Service : 

Portland,  Oregon. 
Stations  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company: 

Sacramento  River,  at  Tehama  and  Yolo  Bridges  and   King's  Landing,  California. 

Feather  River,  at  railroad  crossing,  California. 

American  River,  at  railroad  crossing,  California. 

Mokelunmo  River,  at  Lodi,  Cal. 

Tuolunme  River,  at  Modesto,  Cal. 

San  .Joaquin  River,  at  the  upper  and  lower  railroad  crossings,  California. 

King  River,  at  Kingshury,  Cal. 

Colorado  River,  at  Yuma,  Ariz. 

^o  serious  l)reaks  have  occurred  in  the  records  of  any  of  the  light- 
house stations  above  enumerated,  and  the  Southern  Pacific  Company 
has  added  several  new  stations  to  those  rex)orted  upon  in  1889,  but, 
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uiitbrtuuately,  through  tho  lack  of  sufficient  means  the  Signal  Service 
was  obliged,  in  the  latter  part  of  1890,  to  discontinue  its  cooperation  in 
regard  to  this  important  subject. 

During  October,  1889,  Prof.  Libbey,  with  the  steamer  Fish  HawJcy 
visited  nearly  {ill  of  the  temperature  light-stations  located  between 
Cape  Cod  and  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  inspected  the  thermometers  used 
in  making  the  observations,  also  instructing  the  attendants  as  to  the 
proper  way  of  reading  and  caring  for  them.  All  instruments  were  com- 
pared with  a  standard,  and  those  showing  any  appreciable  variation 
were  replaced  by  new  ones.  Prof.  Libbey  suggests  several  changes  in 
respect  to  this  branch  of  work,  which  it  is  intended  shall  be  introduced 
at  an  early  date.  The  stations  visited  were  as  follows :  Pollock  Rip, 
Nantucket  New  South  Shoal,  Vineyard  Sound,  Brenton  Reef,  Block 
Island,  Sandy  Hook,  Five  Fathom  Bank,  and  Winter  Quarter  Shoal. 

Changes  in  density  observations. — The  hydrometers  which  have  been 
used  by  the  Fish  Commission,  as  well  as  by  the  U.  S.  Coast  and  Geo- 
detic Survey,  for  determining  the  density  of  sea  water  are  the  so-called 
Hilgard  salinometers,  consisting  of  an  elongate  glass  float  and  stem,  the 
scale  being  marked  upon  the  latter.  They  are  described  and  figured 
in  Appendix  16  of  the  Coast  Survey  Report  for  1874.  Up  to  the  pres- 
ent time  the  graduation  of  the  scale  has  been  referred  to  pure  water  at 
60°  F.,  and  the  observations  have  been  reduced  by  means  of  the  Hub- 
bard table  to  a  uniform  temperature  of  60^  F.  for  the  purposes  of  compar- 
ison. For  certain  reasons,  however,  it  now  seems  advisable  to  change 
the  former  standard  by  making  it  conform  to  the  temperature  at  which 
pure  water  attains  its  maximum  density,  and  4°  C,  the  nearest  inte- 
ger to  that  temperature,  has,  for  convenience  sake,  been  adopted  as  the 
future  standard.  Upon  this  basis  the  observations  will  conform  more 
closely  with  modern  European  methods.  This  change  was  agreed  upon 
by  the  Superintendent  of  the  Coast  Survey  and  the  Commissioner  of 
Fisheries  during  the  winter  of  1889-90,  but  some  delay  must  ensue  in 
the  preparation  and  the  introduction  of  the  new  instruments,  which  will 
be  constructed  ux)on  the  same  patterns  as  the  old  ones,  the  only  differ- 
ence being  in  their  graduation. 

In  the  future,  moreover,  the  observations  will  be  reduced  to  16^  C., 
instead  of  60^  F.,  both  of  these  temperatures,  however,  being  approx- 
imately identical,  and  a  convenient  table  for  this  purpose,  prepared  by 
Mr.  O.  H.  Tittmann  has  been  published  in  Bulletin  No.  18  of  the  Coast 
Survey  for  1890.  This  table  also  gives  a  constant  by  which  the  reduc- 
tions of  observations  obtained  with  the  old  instruments  may  be  made 
to  conform  to  the  new  standards. 

Other  physical  inquiries  are  discussed  in  connection  with  the  opera- 
tions of  the  steamer  Albatross  in  the  north  Pacific  Ocean  and  of  the 
steamer  Fish  Hawk  on  the  oyster-grounds  of  the  Atlantic  coast. 
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INVESTIGATION  OF  INTERIOR  VTATERS. 

ALASKA. 

Ill  the  last  report  reference  was  iiuule  to  the  organ  izafion  of  an  ex- 
ploring party  in  charge  of  Dr.  Tarleton  H.  Bean,  for  the  investigation 
of  certain  Alaskan  salmon  rivers,  in  imrsuance  of  an  at^t  of  Congress 
approved  March  2,  1889.  This  act  was  l)a8e(l  upon  the  representations 
of  persons  interestetl  in  the  preservation  of  the  important  industries 
which  have  be^»n  developed  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  made  provisions 
both  for  the  protection  of  the  salmon  and  for  the  study  of  the  natural- 
history  .and  industrial  features  relating  to  the  fisheries.  The  party 
consisted  of  Dr.  Bean, ichthyologist  of  the  Commission;  Mr.  Livingston 
St<me,  superintendent  of  the  Fish  Commission  salmon  station  in  Cali- 
fornia; Mr.  Franklin  Booth,  topographical  engineer,  of  the  University 
of  California,  and  Mr.  llobert  E.  Lewis,  rodman  and  general  assistant. 
The  instructions  called  for  observations  respecting  the  habits,  distribu- 
tion, abundance,  et€.,  of  the  salmon  and  associated  species;  the  phys- 
ical characteristics  of  their  environment;  the  methods,  statistics,  and 
conditions  of  the  fishery,  and  the  necessities  and  advantages  of  Alaskan 
watiu's  for  the  artificial  propagation  of  the  salmon. 

The  first  st<»amer  by  wliich  the  party  could  rejich  Kadiak  did  not 
leaver  Port  To>vn8end  until  July  19,  arriving  at  the  former  place  on  the 
28th  of  the  same  month.  The  season  suitable  for  field  work  was  thereby 
greatly  shortened,  and  it  became  nece.ssary  to  restrict  their  operations 
to  the  islands  of  Kadiak  and  Afognak,  where,  however,  the  principal 
salmon  iishery  in  Alaska  was  then  being  condu(^ted,  the  catch  on  Kar- 
luk  l^iver  comprising  about  one-half  the  entire  yield  of  the  territory. 
No  examination  has  been  made  of  Cook  Inlet,  but  in  181H)  the  steamer 
AJhatroHH  visited  the  fishery  at  the  head  of  Bristol  Bay  and  obtained 
some  imiwrtant  information  respecting  the  methods  there  employed,  as 
explained  b(»low.  Kadiak  Island,  however,  aftbrded  the  means  for  mak- 
ing a  very  satisfactory  study  of  the  problem,  and  the  results  obtained, 
combined  with  previous  observations,  esi>ecially  on  the  habits  of  the 
salmon,  have  enabled  Dr.  Bean  to  rei>ort  in  full  upon  the  questions 
proposed  by  Congress.* 

Examinations  were  made  of  Karluk  Eiver  and  Lake,  including  the 
open  bay  into  which  the  former  empties;  of  Uyak  Bay  adjacent  to  Kar- 
luk, on  the  northern  side  of  the  island;  of  AUtak  and  Olga  bays  at  the 
southeastern  end  of  the  island,  and  of  Afognak  Bay  on  the  island  of  the 
same  name,  including  in  the  case  of  each  bay  the  small  salmon  rivers 
which  empty  into  them. 


*  Report  on  the  Halinon  and  Halmon  riverH  of  AInHka,  with  notes  on  the  conditioDSy 
mt'thodrt,  and  nreds  of  tho  milmon  fisIioricR.  Hy  Tarlctou  II.  Besin.  Bull.  U.  S.  Fiah 
Conmi.,  IX,  1SS9,  pp.  165-208,  pis.  xlv-lxxix. 
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The  re<l  sahuuii,  accordiug  to  Dr.  Beau,  is  now  the  most  im])ortant 
8])ecies  for  caiiuing  and  salting  in  Alaska,  and  its  iiesli  is  so  red  as  to 
win  for  it  a  reputation  not  warranted  by  its  edible  qualities.  The 
largest  and  finest  species  is  the  king  or  quinnat  salmon,  which,  while 
it  enters  some  of  the  smaller  streams  like  the  Karluk,  occurs  more 
abundantly  in  the  larger  rivers,  such  as  the  Yukon  and  the  Nushagak. 
The  humpback  is  the  smallest,  most  abundant,  and  most  widely  dis- 
tributed of  the  Alaskan  salmon.  It  is  not  taken  for  canning  purposes, 
but  being  one  of  the  most  palatable  species  in  the  fresh-run  condition 
it  is  destined  to  become  of  great  importance  in  that  connection.  The 
silver  salmon  is  used  to  some  'extent  for  canning,  but  far  less  than  the 
red  salmon,  while  the  dog  salmon  is  regarded  by  the  whites  as  one 
of  the  least  important  of  the  group.  The  steelhead  or  hardhciid  is 
used  only  to  a  limited  extent,  while  the  dolly  varden  trout  or  malma 
is  not  canned. 

It  was  impossible  to  determine  if  a  decrease  had  occurred  among 
any  of  these  species  ih  the  region  examined,  owing  to  the  lack  of  posi- 
tive inforination  regarding  their  previous  abundance.  In  fact,  it  is  to 
be  doubted  if  more  than  one  species — the  red  salmon — is  in  imminent 
danger  in  that  regard,  as  it  is  the  only  species  which  is  fished  for  to 
excess.  However,  any  injudicious  methods  which  nught  be  established 
to  increase  the  catch  of  this  species  would  have  it«  effect  upon  all  the 
others  entering  the  streams  at  the  same  time,  or  while  the  practices  in 
question  were  continued.  An  illustration  is  furnished  by  Dr.  Bean  with 
respect  to  the  dolly  varden  trout,  of  which,  he  says,  great  numbers  are 
taken  in  connection  with  the  red  salmon  and  left  to  die  on  the  beaches. 

Dr.  Bean  states: 

The  catch  of  red  salmon  has  beeu  increasing,  owing  to  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  persons  engaged  in  the  fishery  and  in  the  effectiveness  of  the  implements  used  in 
its  cai>tnre.  The  size  of  seines  has  been  greatly  enlarged,  and  the  number  of  boats, 
seines,  and  men  largely  augmented.  That  there  will  be  a  falling  off  in  the  supply 
very  soon  tliore  can  be  no  doubt.  The  number  of  spawning  iisli  in  Karluk  Lake  and 
itH  tributaries  last  year  was  unexpectedly  small.  There  was,  early  in  the  season  of 
1889  and  in  ])revious  seasons,  injudicious  obstruction  of  the  ascent  of  spawning  fish 
in  the  Karluk  River.  At  one  time  an  impassable  weir,  similar  to  tlio  Zapor  of  the 
KiissiauH,  was  placed  in  this  river.  At  the  time  of  our  visit  we  saw  the  remains  of 
pound  nets,  made  of  wire  netting,  which  interfered  so  seriously  with  the  ascent  of 
the  fish  that  they  were  dismantled  by  unknown  parties  and  were  not  reestablished. 

The  report  of  Dr.  Bean  was  submitted  to  Congress  by  the  Commis- 
sioner  on  June  6, 1890,  with  recommendations  as  to  axlditional  steps 
necessjiry  to  insure  the  protection  of  the  Alaskan  salmon -fisheries. 

While  engaged  in  the  surveys  of  Bering  Sea,  during  the  summer 
of  1890,  the  steamer  AWatrosH  was  dispatched,  at  the  request  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  investigate  the  methods  of  salmon-fishing 
])racticed  in  connection  with  the  canneries  on  the  Nushagak  River 
at  the  head  of  Bristol  Bay,  as  it  had  been  reported  that  a  barrier 
was  in  course  of  construction  across  the  Wood  River,  a  tributary  of 
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the  Nusliagak.  Lieut.  Commander  Tanner,  U.  S.  Navy,  who  made  the 
inspection,  found  that  a  double  trap  was  being  built  upon  the  Wood 
Eiver,  about  20  miles  above  its  mouth  and  40  miles  from  theKushagak 
cannery.  The  Wood  River  at  this  point  is  a  swift-running  stream  of 
clear,  cold  water,  between  700  and  800  feet  wide  and  10  to  14  feet  deep. 
Operations  had  not  ]»rogre8se<l  sufficiently  to  indicate  the  character 
and  extent  of  the  work,  but  the  plans  contemplated  an  opening  in  mid- 
stream 100  feet  wide,  flanked  on  each  side  by  a  trap  40  feet  square, 
with  wings  extending  from  thelatter  to  the  shores.  The  report  of  Lieut. 
Commander  Tanner  was  submitted  to  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Treasury, 
who  de^fidexl  that  the  proposed  traps  weVe  obstructions  to  the  ascent 
of  salmon  within  the  meai^ing  of  the  law,  and  that  their  erection  was 
therefore  illegal. 

Although  the  salmon-canning  industry  ot  Alaska  is  of  very  recent 
origin,  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  it  is  nearly  $4,000,000,  while 
the  output  in  1889  was  valued  at  about  $3,000,000,  which  is  greatly  in 
excess  of  the  value  of  the  yield  of  seal  skins  on  the  Pribilof  Islands  before 
the  reduction  was  made  in  the  number  of  seals  that  are  allowed  to  be 
killed  annually.  That  the  salmon  industry  in  that  region  is  capable  of 
very  much  greater  development  is  unquestionable,  as  tlie  resources 
have  been  tapped  at  only  a  comparatively  few  places,  but,  unless  the 
fishery  is  carefully  guarded,  sooner  or  later  there  will  be  repeated  in 
Alaska  the  same  unfortunate  ccmdition  of  affairs  which  ha«  obtained  in 
every  country  where  salmon  have  been  abundant.  The  salmon  spend 
most  of  theii'  time  at  sea.  The  spawning  instinc^t  leads  them  into  fresh 
waters,  which  furnish  the  necessary  conditions  for  the  hatching  of  the 
eggs  and  the  development  of  the  young  during  a  i)ortion  of  their  exist- 
ence. The  different  species  vary  more  or  less  in  the  date  and  dui^ation 
of  the  spawning  season  and  in  their  spawning  habits.  Some  enter  by 
preference  the  smaller  stresims,  and  others  the  larger  rivers.  Borne 
never  return  to  the  sea,  dying  soon  after  having  accomplished  their 
reproductive  functions,  while  others  may  survive  to  return  ngaiu  in  a 
subsequent  season.  This  habit  of  running  up  the  rivers  makes  them 
fall  an  easy  prey  to  the  fishermen,  especially  if  the  river  be  small  or 
shallow,  or  be  restricted  near  its  mouth.  It  is  evident  that  if  a  river 
channel  be  closed  against  their  ascent  no  spawning  can  be  accom- 
plished in  it,  and  from  what  is  known  of  their  habits  it  is  also  prob- 
able that  the  fish  will  not  seek  another  river  the  same  season.  They 
remain  below  the  obstruction,  unable  to  make  i)rogress,  but  still  guided 
by  the  common  inqmlse  to  arrive  at  the  spawning- grounds.  Smaller 
barriers  and  large  nets,  of  one  character  or  another,  accomplish  the 
same  result,  although  on  a  lesser  scale,  as  they  are  generally  arranged 
to  retard  whatever  fish  are  not  captured. 

The  fishing  season  is,  to  be  sure,  restricted  in  its  duration,  and  in 
this  fact  the  fishermen  find  an  excuse  for  resorting  to  their  wholesale 
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methods  of  capture;  but,  whatever  may  be  the  circumstances,  there  is 
no  warrant  for  destroying  any  product  which  is  the  common  property 
of  a  country.  It  would,  therefore,  seem  advisable  to  institute  a  system 
of  inspection,  by  scientific  experts,  which  could  determine  periodically 
such  facts  as  might  be  considered  necessary  as  a  basis  for  regulations, 
the  expenses  to  be  met,  if  need  be,  by  a  slight  taxux)on  the  fishery.  By 
paying  proper  attention  to  the  habits  of  a  species,  by  prescribing  the 
methods  of  capture  or  by  limiting  the  amount  of  catch,  the  source  of  the 
industry  can  readily  be  maintained  and  its  permanency  insured.  The 
justice  of  such  provisions  are  un<leniable,  and  those  who  are  directly 
interested  in  the  fishery  and  must  profit  by  its  permanence  should  be  the 
first  to  recognize  its  necessity.  An  inflexible  system  of  police  super- 
vision is  not  adequate  to  accomplish  this  purpose.  There  is  a  natural 
fluctuation  in  the  fish  supply,  and  the  conditions  which  surround  it 
vary  more  or  less  from  time  to  time. 

Considering  the  present  abundant  stock  of  salmon  in  Alaska,  and 
the  possibility  of  preserving  it  from  destruction,  it  seems  unnecessary 
to  bring  up  the  subject  of  artificial  propagation  as  a  means  of  maintain- 
ing or  increasing  the  supply.  Should  a  resort  to  such  measures  become 
necessary  at  any  time,  however,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  find  proper 
sites  for  hatching-stations,  or  to  obtain  the  eggs  in  sufficient  quantities 
from  the  fish  captured  for  canning  or  salting  purposes;  but  at  present 
a  system  of  protection  seems  most  judicious  and  expedient. 

WYOMING. 

The  YeUoxcstone  National  Park. — ^Two  investigations  have  been  made 
in  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  within  the  past  two  years,  the  first 
by  Dr.  David  S.  Jordan  and  Prof.  Charles  H.  Gilbert,  during  Sep- 
tember and  October,  1889,  the  second  by  Prof.  S.  A.  Forbes  and  Prof. 
Edwin  Linton,  during  July  and  August,  1890.  These  inquiries  were 
instituted  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information  to  be  used 
in  connection  with  the  stocking  of  certain  of  the  streams  and  lakes  with 
fishes,  a  measure  which  had  previously  been  determined  upon  by  the 
Fish  Commissioner.  A  peculiarity  of  the  park  is  the  small  variety  of 
fishes  which  inhabit  it  and  the  entire  absence  of  fish  life  over  a  very  large 
area.  The  park  is  drained  by  tributaries  of  both  the  Mississippi  and 
the  Columbia  rivers,  being  traversed  toward  the  southwest  by  the  con- 
tinental divide,  which  extends  in  a  general  northwest  and  southeast 
direction.  The  streams  which  are  devoid  of  fishes  form  several  small, 
distinct  basins,  in  each  of  which  it  is  proposed  to  plant  only  one  or  two 
species,  and  at  the  time  of  writing  this  report  considerable  progress 
had  been  made  in  this  direction.  Under  the  conditions  which  there 
exist  not  only  may  all  suitable  waters  become  rejilete  with  fishes,  but 
it  is  expected  that  the  results  will  aflbrd  an  interesting  study  in  accli- 
mation, owing  to  the  isolation  of  the  different  forms. 
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Tlie  followinjLj:  ]>rief  ucMJoiint  of  the  principal  characteristics  of  the 
park  from  an  ichthyological  st^uuliwint  is  from  the  report  of  Dr.  Jor- 
dan :♦ 

The  yeHowatono  Park  is  a  high  plateau,  having  a  general  elevation  of  7,000  to 
8,000  feet  above  the  sea.  I  to  trntirc  surface,  with  the  exception  of  tho  Oallatin 
Range  of  mountaiuH  in  the  northwest  and  some  granitic  summits  in  the  northeast, 
is  covered  with  lava,  with  its  varieties  of  obsidian,  rhyolite,  etc.  This  mass  of  lava 
covers  to  a  great  depth  what  was  previously  a  basin  in  the  mountains.  According 
to  Mr.  Hague,  the  date  of  the  lava  flow  is  probably  Pliocene.  Its  existence  was  of 
course  fatal  to  all  fish  life  in  this  region.  Since  its  surface  has  become  cold,  the 
streams  flowing  over  it,  most  of  them  now  wholly  unaffected  by  the  heat  within, 
have  become  well  stocked  with  vegetable,  insect,  and  crustacean  life,  but  are  for  the 
most  part  destitute  of  fishes.  The  cause  of  this  absence  of  fishes  is  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  nearly  all  tho  streams  of  the  park,  on  leaving  the  lava  beds,  do  so  by 
means  of  vertical  falls  situated  in  deep  cafions.  Except  in  the  Yellowstone  and  its 
tributaries,  in  Gibbon  River  and  in  Lava  Creek,  no  fishes  have  been  found  above 
these  falls,  and  the  presence  of  fishes  in  the  Upper  Yellowstone  and  Lava  Oreok  Ih 
doubtless  due  to  the  imperfect  character  of  the  watersheds  separating  these  streams 
from  others.  Outside  of  the  park,  the  falls  in  Clark  Fork  of  the  Yellowstone  exclude 
fish  from  that  river,  and  perhaps  the  Great  Shoshone  and  American  Falls  in  Snake 
River  exclude  from  the  upper  part  of  the  stream  the  fauna  of  the  Lower  Columbia. 
Another  supposed  obstacle  to  the  spread  of  fish  life  in  the  Yellowstone  Park  is  the 
presence  of  the  innumerable  hot  springs,  solfataras,  and  geysers,  for  which  the 
region  is  famous. 

Dr.  Jordan's  trip  was  iiiacle  somewhat  late  in  tho  season,  and  6n  that 
account  was  considerably  hurried,  but  lie  was,  nevertheless,  enabled  to 
study  the  leading  points  in  the  problem  which  had  been  suggested  to 
him.  Yellowstone  River  and  Lake,  including  all  their  western  tribu- 
taries, were  examined  at  many  places,  and  also  all  the  principal  streams 
and  lakes  of  the  Madison  and  Snake  River  basins.  The  total  number 
of  fishes  discovered  was  10,  of  which  2  belong  to  the  Salmonidw  (the 
Rocky  Mountain  trout  and  the  whitefish),  1  is  the  miller's  thumb  or 
blob,  1  tlu*  grayling,  4  an?  minnows  and  chubs,  and  2  suckers.  No- 
where above  the  falls,  except  in  the  Yellowstone  and  its  tributaries^  in 
(iib])on  River,  and  in  Lava  Creek,  were  any  fishes  found.  The  miller's 
tlniinb  or  blob  was  very  abundant  alK)ve  the  falls  in  Gibbon  River,  and 
its  presence  there  is  unex]»lained;  but  tl^e  oc^mrrence  of  trout  in  Lava 
Creek,  where  they  are  common,  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  imperfect 
character  in  some  places  of  the  watershed  which  surrounds  it.  The 
grayling  is  restricted  to  the  extreme  northwestern  part  of  the  park. 
Dr.  Jordan  des(!ribes  with  nuich  care  the  x)eculiaritiei)  and  distribution 
of  the  ditlerent  species,  and  the  chanvcteristics  of  all  the  principal  lakes, 
rivers,  and  crex*ks  in  the  park,  making  his  report  invaluable  Jis  a  guide 
in  the  sto<'king  of  those  waters.  His  cxmclusions  regarding  the  suita- 
bility of  certain  areas  for  that  purpose  are  also  very  im]>ortant. 


"A  nM-oimaiHsaiico  of  tho  streams  aii<l  lakos  of  tho  Yellowstouo  National  Park 
Wyoiiiiiiji?.  in  i\w  interest  of  the  V.  S.  Fish  CominisHion.     l\y  David  St^rr  Jordan. 
IJiill.  r.  S.  Fish  Com.,  IX,  for  18W),  ]»]>.  ll-Ch^,  pis,  vii-xxii,  and  one  map. 
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Speaking  of  the  hot  springs,  solfatarjis,  and  geysers,  he  states : 

Altlioiigh  these  Bprings  exist  in  almost  every  lake  basin,  canon,  or  otiier  depres- 
sion in  the  park,  we  do  not  think  that,  in  tboir  present  condition  at  least,  they 
would  stand  in  the  way  of  the  stocking  of  the  streams  and  lakes  with  fishes.  The 
waters  of  the  goyners  and  other  calcareous  and  silicious  springs  do  not  appear  to 
bo  objectionable  to  fishes.  In  Yellowstone  Lake  trout  are  especially  abundant 
about  the  hot  overflow  from  the  Lake  Geyser  Basin.  The  hot  water  flows  for  a 
time  on  the  surface,  and  trout  may  be  taken  immediately  under  these  currents. 
Trout  have  also  been  known  to  rise  to  a  fly  through  a  scalding  hot  surface  current. 
They  aUo  linger  in  the  neighborhood  of  hot  springs  in  the  bottom  of  the  lakes. 
This  is  probably  owing  to  the  abundance  of  food  in  these  warm  waters,  but  the  fact 
is  evident  that  geyser  water  does  not  kill  trout.  *  »  ♦  There  are,  however, 
numerous  springH  in  the  park  which  discharge  sulphurous  liquids,  very  offensive  in 
odor  and  doubtless  fatal  to  fishes.  Most  of  these  springs  have  but  a  v^ry  slight 
discharge,  and  so  exert  no  appreciable  influence  on  the  streams.  The  upper  part  of 
Obsidian  Creek,  between  Twin  Lakes  and  Beaver  Lake,  is  the  only  runuing  stream 
noticed  by  us  as  likely  to  prove  uninhabitable  by  fishes.  An  obstacle  of  equal  im- 
I>ortanre  in  the  lower  course  of  the  same  creek  is  the  series  of  tliree  beaver  dams,  to 
wiiir-h  the  existence  of  Beaver  Lake  is  due.  These,  with  their  covering  of  brush, 
must  be  wholly  impassable. 

During  1889  and  1890  the  following  plants  of  fishes  were  made  in 
tlie  Yellowstone  Park:  The  eastern  brook  trout  in  the  Gardiner  River 
and  its  west  fork;  the  mountain  trout  in  the  east  fork  of  the  Gardiner 
lliver;  the  California  or  rainbow  trout  in  Gibbon  Eiver;  the  Loch 
Leven  trout  in  Firehole  River  and  Lewis  and  Shoshone  lakes;  the  Von 
Behr  trout  in  Nez  Perc^  Creek;  the  lake  trout  in  Lewis  and  Shoshone 
lakes;  the  native  whitefish  in  the  Twin  lakes  and  Yellowstone  River. 
None  of  these  waters,  except  the  Yellowstone  and  Gibbon  rivers,  and 
possibly  the  East  Fork  of  the  Gardiner  River,  were  previously  inhabited 
by  fishes,  and  the  only  species  known  from  the  Gibbon  River  was  the 
little  blob  or  miller's  thumb.  With  the  exception  of  Lewis  and  Sho- 
shone lakes,  in  both  of  which  two  species  were  planted,  each  basin 
was  supplied  with  only  a  single  species. 

The  observations  of  Dr.  Jordan  proved  conclusively  that  the  absence 
of  fishes  in  (pertain  parts  of  the  park  was  not  due  to  the  unsuitable 
condition  of  the  waters,  although  within  a  few  limited  areas  they  may 
be  unfitted  for  them.  However,  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  obtain 
more  positive  information  relative  to  the  character,  abundance,  and 
distribution  of  the  lower  forms  of  life,  on  which  the  introduced  species 
would  be  dependent  for  their  food,  as  a  deficiency  in  respect  to  such 
organisms  might  necessitate  their  being  supplied  by  artificial  means. 
Arrangements  were  made  with  Prof.  S.  A.  Forbes,  director  of  the  State 
laboratory  of  natural  history  of  Illinois,  and  Prof.  Edwin  Linton,  of 
Washington  and  Jeflferson  College,  Pennsylvania,  to  w)nduct  this  investi- 
gation during  the  summer  of  1890.  Prof.  Linton,  in  addition  to  assist- 
ing Prof.  Forbes  in  the  general  inquiry,  was  charged  with  the  special 
study  of  the  parasitic  worm  which  infests  so  large  a  proportion  of  the 
trout  in  certain  portions  of  the  park,  ])enetrating  into  the  flesh  and 
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rendering  it  unsightly.  Specimens  collected  by  Dr.  Jordan  the  previous 
year  had  been  examined  by  him,  but  observations  were  desired  ou 
fresh  material  and  in  relation  to  the  life  history  of  the  spex^ies. 

The  i)arty  reached  the  park  about  the  middle  of  July,  and,  provided 
with  a  very  complete  outfit,  began  at  once  their  examinations,  which 
were  continued  until  August  30.  The  ground  gone  over  was  pi'ac- 
tically  the  same  that  had  been  traversed  by  Dr.  Jordan  in  1889,  in- 
cluding the  Gardiner,  Madison,  and  Yellowstone  river  systems  on  the 
Atlantic  sh)X)e  of  the  continental  divide,  and  that  of  the  Snake  Kiveron 
the  Pacific  slope.  Collections  were  made  in  43  lociilities.  The  princi- 
pal tishless  waters  visited  were  Shoshone  and  Lewis  lakes,  the  npper 
(libbon  and  its  tributaries,  the  Firehole  and  its  branches.  Goose  Lake, 
Twin  Lak(\s,  Swan  Lake,  and  Tower  Creek.  The  effects  of  geyser  and 
hot-s])ring  overflow  were  studied  especially  on  the  Firehole  and  on  Alum 
Creek,  and  of  the  intervention  of  falls  on  the  Gibbon  liiver  and  some 
of  its  tributaries.  The  highest  waters  examined  were  Mary  Lake, 
having  an  altitude  of  8,200  feet,  and  a  small  lake,  near  NoiTis  Pass,  at 
about  the  same  level.  Dredging  was  carried  on  in  Yellowstone  Lake 
to  a  dei)th  of  195  feet.  The  general  collection  of  specimens  obtained  is 
very  large,  and  has  been  sent  to  the  State  Laboratory  of  Natural  His- 
tory, at  Champaign,  HI.,  where  it  is  being  carefully  studied  under  the 
<iirection  of  Prof.  Forbes.  It  is  considered  to  be  sufficiently  complete 
to  explain  the  biological  conditions  existing  in  those  lakes,  ponds,  riv- 
ers, and  creeks  whicli  are  devoid  of  fishes,  in  such  as  have  only  a  single 
species  of  fish,  and  again  in  others  supporting  from  3  to  8  species  each. 
Awaiting  the  preparation  of  Prof.  Forbes's  report,  we  are  able,  in  this 
connection,  to  present  only  a  few  of  his  preliminary  conclusions,  whicli 
arc  as  follows: 

Tlu?  waters  of  the  park,  wherever  they  were  examined,  were  found  to 
provide  a  fair  amount,  and  often  an  abundance,  of  animal  life  suitable 
as  food  for  the  ordinary  carnivorous  fishes,  the  fishless  areas  being  no 
less  well  supplir'd  in  this  respect  than  those  already  containing  trout. 
Tliese  observations,  therefore,  supi)ort  those  of  the  ichthyologists,  that 
the  peculiar  distribution  of  the  fishes  in  this  region  can  be  explained 
alonti  from  its  topograi)hical  features,  which  have  had  no  noticeable 
eft'ect  upon  the  distribution  of  invertebrates.  Collections  made  both 
above  and  below  the  falls  in  <'ertain  rivers  show  that  these  obstructions 
to  fish  migrati(»ns  have  in  no  way  interfered  with  the  dissemination  of 
tht»  h)wer  forms.  The  scarcity  of  fresh-water  mussels  and  crayfishes 
is  probably  due  to  th(^  cliemical  condition  of  the  waters,  especially  in 
the  absence  of  lime.  The  former  were  found  only  in  Canon  Creek, 
where  the  living  spet^imens  were  greatly  eroded  and  the  dead  shells 
rapidly  decalcified.  Crayfishes  have  also  been  recorded  from  only  a 
single  streiun.  No  isopod  crustacciuis  were  discovered,  and  amphipods 
were  very  irregularly  distributed,  being  very  abundant  in  some  places 
and  entirely  wanting  in  others.    No  phylloinxl  crustaceans  were  col- 
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lected,  but  they  luay  abound  earlier  in  the  season,  in  temporary  pools. 
Entomostraea  were  abundant  in  every  situation  where  they  might 
naturally  be  expected  to  occur,  eopepods  largely  predominating,  except 
in  the  smaller  ponds.  These  indispensable  elements  to  the  preservation 
of  young  fishes  were  as  plentiful  in  the  waters  of  the  i)ark  as  they  are 
in  Lake  Michigan  and  in  the  deeper  lakes  of  the  Wisconsin  series. 

The  greater  proiK)rtion  of  animal  life  found  in  the  streams  consisted  of 
insect  larvae,  chiefly  neuropterous.  Caseworms,  ephemerid  larvae,  and 
the  larvae  of  stone  flies  and  Sialidcc,  which  are  everywhere  excessively 
abundant,  are  the  main  dependence  of  the  trout  in  waters  containing  no 
other  fishes.  The  larvae  of  GhironomuH  are  very  common,  and  those  of 
i^imulium  are  exceedingly  numerous  in  suitable  localities.  The  smaller 
mollusks,  especially  species  of  Physa,  were  also  plentiful  occasionally. 
In  the  deepest  waters  examined  the  bottom  fauna  consisted  mainly 
of  a  few  slender  annelids,  an  abundance  of  red  Chironomus  larvae,  some 
small  mollusks,  mostly  PisuUumy  and  occasional  specimens  of  Oamma- 
ruH,  By  far  the  most  important  elements  of  fish  food,  however,  were 
the  entomo8tra<*a  for  the  young  and  the  neuropterous  larvae  for  the 
adult  fishes. 

Prof.  Linton  was  entirely  successful  in  his  study  of  the  wormy  trout, 
the  history  of  which  he  has  been  able  to  complete.  This  instance  of 
excessive  parasitism  was  noticed  during  the  early  explorations  of  the 
l)ark,  and  has  ever  since  attracted  much  attention  from  tourists  and 
scientific  men.  The  parasite  is  a  species  of  tapeworm,  named  Diboth- 
rhim  cordiceps  by  Prof.  Joseph  Leidj^,  and  occurs  among  the  viscera, 
beneath  the  peritoneal  lining  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  or  burrowing 
in  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  body  wall.  Tlie  only  fish  which  it  is 
known  to  infest  is  the  native  trout  of  the  Yellowstone  Park,  and  it  has 
been  found  almost  exclusively  in  Yellowstone  Lake,  in  Yellowstone 
lliver  above  the  falls,  and  in  Heart  Lake.  It  does  not,  however,  finish 
its  development  in  the  trout,  which  contain  only  the  larval  stages, 
but  requires  a  second  host  to  complete  its  life  history.  The  latter  is, 
in  part  at  least,  the  white  pelican,  which  spends  the  summer  in  this 
region,  and  breeds  on  an  island  in  the  southeast  arm  of  Yellowstone 
Lake.  All  of  the  birds  examined  had  been  feeding  on  the  trout,  the 
only  fish  occurring  in  the  lake. 

The  cause  of  the  unusual  multiplication  of  parasites  in  this  locality 
may  be  traced  to  the  peculiar  combination -of  circumstances  there  pre- 
vailing. Probably  not  less  than  1,000  pelicans  resort  to  the  lake  dur- 
ing the  summer,  and  of  this  number  50  per  cent  or  more  are  infested 
with  the  adult  Dibothrium,  the  eggs  of  which  become  disseminated 
through  the  water,  where,  after  a  short  development,  they  are  swal- 
lowed by  the  trout.  The  eggs  hatch  more  readily  in  warm  than  cold 
water,  and  the  former  conditions,  according  to  Prof.  Linton,  are — 

Supphed  in  Riich  places  as  the  shore  system  of  geysers  and  Lot  springs  on  the  west 
arm  of  the  lake^  where  for  a  distance  of  nearly  3  miles  the  shore  is  skirted  by  a  hot 
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spring  and  geyser  formation,  witli  luimerons  8tre<am8  of  hot  water  emptying  int« 
the  lake,  and  largo  B]>ringM  of  hot  wator  opening  in  the  floor  of  the  lake  near  shore. 
Trout  ahonnd  in  the  vicinity  of  these  warm  waters,  prosuniahly  on  acconnt  of  the 
abundance  of  food  there.  Thoy  do  not  love  the  warm  water,  but  carefully  avoid  it. 
Several  persons  with  whom  I  talked  on  the  subject  while  in  the  park  assert  that 
diseased  fish — that  is  to  say,  those  which  are  thin  andaflected  with  floshworms — are 
more  cimimonly  found  near  the  warm  water;  that  they  take  the  bait  readily,  hut  are 
lazy.  I  frequently  saw  pelicans  swimming  near  shore  in  the  vicinity  of  the  warm 
springs  on  the  west  ann  of  the  lake.  It  would  appear  that  the  badly  infested  or 
diseased  fisli,  being  less  active  and  gamy  than  the  healthy  fish,  would  be  more  easily 
taken  by  their  natural  enemies,  who  would  learn  to  look  for  them  in  places  where 
they  most  abound.  But  any  circumstances  whi(!h  cause  the  pelican  and  trout  to 
occupy  the  same  neighborhood  will  multiply  the  chances  of  the  parasites  developing 
in  both  thi)  intermediate  and  final  host.  The  causes  that  make  for  the  abundance 
of  the  trout  parasite  conspire  to  increase  the  number  of  adults.  The  two  hosts 
react  on  each  other,  and  the  parasito  profits  by  the  reaction. 

All  eflTective  remedy  might  be  found  iu  the  (extermination  of  the  peli- 
cans, providing  they  are  the  only  final  hosts  of  this  parasitic  worm. 
Th(*,  relief  which  might  thereby  be  afforded,  however,  is  not  of  sufficient 
importance  to  justify  the  destruction  of  so  interesting  a  feature  of  the 
park.  The  trout  in  that  region  is  not  important  as  a  food  supply;  the 
diseased  fishes  are  in  most  convenient  places  for  capture,  and  with  the 
increase  in  fishing  will  be  drawn  upon  more  largely  than  the  healthy 
ones.  The  introduction  of  other  species  into  the  lake  would,  more- 
over, tend  to  improve  conditions  by  adding  new  varieties  of  food  for 
the  trout,  thereby  probably  diverting  them  more  or  less  from  the  warm 
waters  and  imparting  to  them  a  more  vigorous  constitution.  The  i>eli- 
cans  would  also  profit  by  this  new  sources  of  food,  the  trout  would 
sufter  less  from  their  attacks,  and  i)arasitisin  would  be  decreased  in 
proportion. 

Other  fish  parasites  were  obtained  in  the  Yellowstone  Park  by  Prof, 
Linton,  who  has  i)resented  three  reports  treating  of  these  interesting 
forms.* 

f'OLORAl^C)  AND   T'TAH. 

Investigations  were  conducted  in  Colorado  and  Utah  during  July 
and  August,  IHSO,  by  Dr.  David  S.  Jordan,  assisted  by  Prof.  B.  W. 
Evermann,  'Mr.  Bert  Fesler,  and  Mr.  Bradley  M.  Davis.  The  si>ecial 
object  of  this  inquiry  was  to  determine  the  character  of  the  streams 
and  lakes  of  tlie  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Great  Basin  as  represented 
in  this  State  and  Territory,  the  variety  and  distribution  of  the  food* 
fishes  now  inhabiting  these  waters,  and  their  suitability  for  the  intro- 


•On  two  Bpooirs  of  larval  Dibuthria  from  the  YeUowHlone  National  Park.  RuII. 
U.  S.  Fish  Conini.,  ix,  for  1889,  pp.  05-79,  pis.  xxv-xxvii. 

A  rontrihution  to  the  life-history  of  Jfibothrium  cortHcepSy  a  parasite  infesting 
the  trout  of  Yellowstone  Lake.     Idfrn^  pp.  837-3r>8,  pis.  cxvii-cxix. 

On  lish  entozoa  from  the  Yellowstone  National  Park.  (Appendix  5  to  this  vol- 
ume.) 
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duction  of  species  not  native  to  them.  The  iinportimce  of  these  studies 
was  much  increased  by  the  fact  that  a  new  hatching  station  for  the 
Salmonidw  was  about  to  be  established  in  the  vicinity  of  Leadville, 
Colo.,  a  site  for  the  same  having  already  been  selected.  In  Colorado 
the  examinations  had  reference  to  four  river  basins,  and  were  naturally 
confined  for  the  most  part  to  their  upper  courses,  although  on  three 
of  the  rivers  the  work  was  extended  beyond  the  limits  of  the  State. 
These  river  basins  were  as  follows:  The  Platte  and  Arkansas,  tributa- 
ries of  the  Mississippi;  the  Eio  Grande,  flowing  directly  into  the  Gulf 
(»f  Mexico;  and  the  Colorado,  flowing  into  the  Gulf  of  California'.  In 
Utah,  in  addition  to  the  Colorado  River,  the  Great  Salt  Lake  and 
Sevier  Lake  basins  were  examined. 

According  to  Dr.  Jordan's  report*  of  this  expedition,  most  of  the 
streams  of  Colorado  rise  in  springs  in  or  above  the  mountain  meadows, 
while  many  have  their  origin  in  banks  of  snow,  their  waters  being  very 
clear  and  cold.  In  their  descent  from  the  snow  banks  they  are  brawl- 
ing and  turbulent,  often  so  much  so  as  to  be  unfitted  for  fish  life.  In 
their  course  through  the  mountain  meadows  the  streams  have  usually 
a  gentle  current,  and  lower  down  most  of  them  pass  to  the  valleys 
through  deep  canons,  which  generally,  however,  present  no  obstacles 
to  the  presence  of  trout,  especially  as  vertical  falls  are  very  rare  in 
Colorado.  In  the  valleys  the  water  grows  warmer,  fine  silt  renders  it 
more  or  less  turbid,  and  at  last  it  becomes  unfit  for  trout,  and  at  the 
same  time  suitable  for  suckers  and  chubs.  During  the  colder  temper- 
ature of  winter  the  trout  extend  their  range  somewhat  down  the  val- 
leys, l)ut  during  the  summer  and  fall  they  are  more  or  less  confined  to 
the  mountains  or  the  canons.  After  reaching  the  base  of  the  mountains 
the  streams  flow  with  little  current  over  the  ill- defined  beds  across  the 
l)lains.  In  some  cases  placer  mining  and  stamp  mills  have  filled  the 
waters  of  otherwise  clear  streams  with  yellow  or  red  clay,  rendering 
them  almost  uninhabitable  for  trout.  Parts  of  the  Upper  Arkansas  and 
Grand  Rivers  have  been  almost  mined  as  trout  streams  by  mining 
operations.    Dr.  Jordan  says: 

In  the  progresH  of  settlement  of  the  vaUeys  of  the  Colorado  the  streams  have 
become  more  and  more  largely  used  for  irrigation.  Below  the  mouth  of  the  cafions 
<laiii  after  dam  and  ditch  after  ditch  turn  off  the  water.  In  summer  the  beds  of  even 
large  rivers  (as  the  Rio  Grande)  are  left  wholly  dry,  all  of  the  water  being  turned 
into  these  ditches.  Much  of  this  water  is  consumed  by  the  arid  land  and  its  vege- 
tation ;  tlie  rest  seeps  back,  turbid  and  yellow,  into  the  bed  of  the  stream,  to  be  again 
intercepted  as  soon  as  enough  has  accumulated  to  be  worth  taking.  In  some  valleys, 
<iK  in  the  San  Luis,  in  the  dry  season  there  is  scarcely  a  dro])  of  water  in  the  river 
bed  that  hsis  not  from  one  to  ten  times  flowed  over  some  field,  while  the  beds  of 
many  considerable  streams  (Rio  la  Jara,  Rio  Alamosa,  etc.)  are  filled  with  dry  clay 
and  dust.     Great  numbers  of  trout,  in  many  cases  thousands  of  them,  pass  into  these 


"  Report  of  explorations  in  Colorado  and  Utah  during  the  summer  of  1889,  with 
an  account  of  the  fishes  fonnd  in  each  of  the  river  basins  examined.  By  David  Starr 
Jordan.    Bull.  U.  8.  Fish  Comm.,  ix,  for  1889,  pp.  1-40,  pi.  i-v. 
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irrigating  ditches  and  aro  left  to  perish  in  tlio  fields.  The  destruction  of  trout  by 
this  agency  is  far  greater  than  that  due  to  all  others  combined,  and  it  is  going  on  in 
almost  every  irrigating  ditch  in  Colorado. 

The  lislies  of  (.'olorado  comprise  very  few  species,  only  32  iucligenous 
species  being  enumerated  by  l>i.  Jordan,  of  wliich  2  were  new  to  science. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  trout,  t^ahno  inyMsSj  is  found  in  all  the  moun- 
tain lakes  and  streams  tributary  to  the  four  main  rivers,  extending 
down  to  a  point  where  the  summer  temperature  reaches  60°  to  66°  F., 
where  it  gradually  disappears.  The  mountain  minnows,  Bhinichthys 
dulcis  on  the  eastern  slope  and  Agosia  yarrotci  in  the  Colorado  basin, 
accompany  the  trout  in  the  mountjiin  meadows,  not,  however,  ascending 
so  near  to  the  sources  of  the  streams,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  mucli 
farther  down  their  courses.  Tliey  are  eaten  by  the  trout.  The  blob 
or  miller's  thumb  is  very  abundant  in  the  clear  and  cold  waters  of  the 
Colorado  basin,  and  is  very  destructive  to  the  eggs  of  trout.  Tiie 
suckers  extend  up  the  rivers  more  or  less  to  the  point  where  fhe  trout 
disappear,  and,  for  the  most  part,  the  species  arc  diiferent  in  the  differ- 
ent basins.  The  species  of  CatostomtM  and  Xyrauchen  reach  a  consid- 
erable size,  but  are  of  poor  quality  for  food.  The  suckers  and  the 
chubs,  especially  the  latter,  are  very  destructive  to  the  trout  eggs. 
The  Piychocheihis  luoiu^  of  the  Colorado  attains  a  great  size,  and  in 
default  of  better  fish  assumes  economic  importance.  The  bulk  of  the 
rich  fauna  of  the  Mississippi,  as  well  as  most  of  the  Texan  fishes,  are 
excluded  from  Colorado  on  account  of  the  intervening  turbid  waters 
through  which  they  can  not  ascend. 

Three  species  of  the  Salmonidw  have  been  introduced  into  some  of  the 
streams  and  lakes  of  Colorado,  the  Eastern  brook  trout  most  extent 
sively,  the  rainbow  trout  of  California,  and  the  landlocked  salmon  of 
Maine.  Carp  ponds  have  also  been  established  in  the  State,  and  Dr. 
Jordan  strongly  recommends  the  introduction  of  the  larger  catfishes 
into  the  tributaries  of  the  lower  Colorado,  the  en  tire  basin  of  that  river 
having,  besides  the  trout,  only  fishes  of  very  inferior  quality  for  food. 

Tributary  to  the  Arkansas  liiver  are  the  Evergreen  Lakes,  a  series 
of  trout  ponds,  wholly  or  partly  artificial,  fed  by  cold  streams  from  the 
flanks  of  Mount  Massive.  One  of  these  streams,  having  its  rise  in  the 
largest  i)ermanent  snow  field  in  Coh)rado,  has  been  choseji  as  the  site 
of  the  new  l"^.  S.  Fish  Commission  hatchery.  Dr.  Jordan  states  that  no 
better  location  for  that  puri)ose  could  be  desired. 

In  Utah  no  permanent  streams  of  any  importanexi,  except  the  Colo- 
rado River,  occur  to  the  east  of  the  Wahsatiih  Mountains.  West  of  the 
divide  of  those  mountains  lie«s  the  Great  Ba«in,  in  which  the  Salt  Lake 
Basin  and  the  Sevier  Kiver  were  examined.  In  the  former  14  species 
offish,  including  the  trout,  Sahno  mykhs,  were  taken,  and  in  the  latter 
7  spe<»ies.  The  trout  of  Utah  Lake  are  of  excellent  quality  and  reach 
a  weight  of  3  to  10  jK>unds.    The  same  trout  also  occurs  in  Panqaitdi 
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Lake  and  the  upper  part  of  the  Sevier  River.  In  all  streams  like  the 
latter  occurring  in  this  basin  Dr.  Jordan  considered  that  catfishes  might 
be  planted  to  good  advantage. 

In  connection  with  his  description  of  the  many  mountain  trout  ob- 
served, Dr.  Jordan  defines  carefully  the  several  varieties  or  subspecies 
which  he  now  recognizes,  numbering  10  in  all.  One  of  these,  a  new 
and  large  variety  from  the  Twin  Lakes,  has  beea  named  Salmo  mykiss 
maedonaldiy  in  honor  of  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commissioner.  Five  of  the  varie- 
ties mentioned  were  collected  in  Colorado  and  Utah,  and  nine  have 
been  figured  in  his  report. 

MISSOURI   AND   ARKANSAS. 

The  investigations  in  these  two  States,  which  had  been  planned  for 
1888,  were  taken  up  in  the  summer  of  1889  by  Prof.  S.  E.  Meek,  of  Ooe 
College,  Iowa,  assisted  by  Mr.  Louis  Rettger  and  Mr.  Frank  M.  Drew, 
of  the  Indiana  University.  The  operations  of  this  party  were  chiefly 
limited  to  the  Ozark  region  of  southern  Missouri  and  northern  and 
western  Arkansas,  in  the  midst  of  which,  at  Neosho,  Mo.,  a  hatching 
station  was  in  course  of  building  by  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commission.  The 
surface  of  the  country  in  this  region  is  much  broken,  although  none  of 
the  hills  reach  a  very  great  height.  Springs  abound  and  the  streams 
are  clear  and  cold  even  during  midsummer.  The  bottoms  of  the  latter 
are  rocky,  gravelly,  or  sandy,  with  little  mud,  and  aquatic  vegetation  is 
not  abundant.  Fishes  were  plentiful  in  nearly  all  of  the  rivers  in  Mis- 
souri that  were  visited,  but  they  were  scarce  in  the  Mazarn,  and  espe- 
cially so  in  the  Caddo  and  the  forks  of  the  Saline.  It  was  reported  that 
large  numbers  of  fishes  had  been  killed  in  the  latter  streams  by  the  use 
of  dynamite,  and  also  in  the  neighborhood  of  Newburg,  Neosho,  and  Ca- 
bool,  Mo.  Were  this  pernicious  practice  of  destroying  the  native  fishes 
to  be  continued,  fish-cultural  operations  could  not  have  much  effect  in 
replenishing  the  supply,  but  it  is  hoped  that  measures  may  be  taken  to 
prevent  it  in  the  future.  In  the  Missouri  River  basin  the  Meramec, 
Gasconade,  and  Osage  rivers  were  examined ;  in  the  Arkansas  basin, 
Neosho  River  and  Spadra  Creek ;  in  the  White  basin.  White  River, 
the  tributaries  about  Mammoth  Spring,  and  Little  Red  River;  and  in 
the  Washita  basin,  Washita,  Caddo,  and  Saline  rivers  and  Mazarn 
Creek. 

Mammoth  Spring,  Arkansas,  is  one  of  the  largest  springs  in  the 
United  States,  flowing  about  50,000  cubic-  feet  of  water  per  minute;  the 
temiierature  of  the  water  ranges  from  59°  to  02^  F.,  throughout  the 
year.  A  fish  farm  has  recently  been  established  at  this  place,  and  in 
1889  they  began  the  rearing  of  trout  which  are  said  to  grow  rapidly, 
the  conditions  being  exceedingly  favorable  for  that  purpose.  The  U.  S. 
Fish  Commission  hatchery  at  Neosho  is  situated  on  a  branch  of  the 
Neosho  River  and  is  fed  from  a  fine  spring.    The  station,  however,  had 
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not  been  complek'd,  and  was,  tlierelbre,  not  in  oi)eration  at  the  time  of 
Prof.  Meek's  vi.sit.* 

IOWA. 

Prof.  S.  K.  Meek,  of  Coe  College,  Iowa,  began  in  the  summer  of  1880 
a  careful  study  of  the  fishes  of  Iowa,  which  was  ccmtinued,  with  some 
intermissions,  until  into  June,  1891.  During  this  period  he  examined 
all  the  rivers  in  the  State  tributiiry  to  both  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Missouri,  and  also  many  of  the  smaller  streams  which  empty  into  the 
former,  as  well  as  the  principal  lakes.  Large  collections  of  fishes  were 
made,  and  uxK)n  them  and  his  field  observations  Prof.  Meek  has  based 
a  very  imiwrtant  report,t  in  which  the  fishes  are  classified  in  acoord- 
ance  with  each  river  basin. 

Iowa  is  situated  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Missouri  rivers. 
Its  8urftu*e  is  comjiaratively  level,  rising  gradually  toward  the  north 
and  west.  Many  streams  traverse  it,  the  greater  number  and  the 
larger  ones  flo\>ing  southeasterly  into  the  Mississippi,  the  remainder 
southwesterly  into  the  Missouri,  the  affluents  of  the  former  draining 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  entire  area  of  the  State.  The  vast  agri- 
cultural industry  for  which  the  State  is  so  cx)nspicuous  has  apparently 
had  much  to  do  with  changing  the  character  of  many  of  these  strea.ms, 
causing  their  deterioration  and  at  the  same  time  a  decrease  in  the 
abundance  of  the  better  food-fishes.  This  is  said  to  have  been  caused 
in  large  part  by  the  breaking  up  of  the  original  stiff  sod  of  the  prairies, 
which  tended  to  prevent  the  rapid  flowing  of  the  waters  after  heavy 
rains  toward  the  river  channels,  biit  ditching  and  underdraining  have 
also  been  instrumental  in  this  respect.  Eivers  which  formerly  had 
well  defined,  deep,  and  narrow  channels  have  widened  out  and  become 
more  shallow,  overflowing  their  banks  in  the  rainy  season  and  losing 
most  of  their  water  during  the  succeeding  months.  The  soil,  loosened 
constantly  for  farming  piiri)oses,  is  also  readily  transported  by  the  rain 
to  fill  the  streams  with  sediment,  which  has  caused  the  rapid  disap- 
pearance of  the  trout. 

The  streams  of  southwestern  Iowa  have  mostly  muddy  bottoms,  and 
comparatively  few  fishes,  but  elsewhere  the  currents  are  generally 
stronger,  the  bottom  consists  chiefly  of  sand,  gravel,  and  rocks,  and 
fishes  are  relatively  abundant  both  as  to  species  and  individuals.  There 
are  very  many  dams  throughout  the  State,  few,  if  any,  of  which  are 
provided  with  fisliways,  thus  greatly  interfering  ^rith  the  spawning 
instincts  of  many  si)ecies.    Thereare  a  numl>er  of  large  and  fine  springs 


*  Kopf >rt  of  cxplorntioiis  uiadc  in  Miftsouri  and  Arkansas  during  1889,  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  Hslies  observed  in  eaoli  of  the  river  basins  cxjimined.  By  Sotli  Eagene 
Meek.     BuU.  V,  S.  Fish  Conim.,  ix,  for  1889,  pp.  113-141,  plate  XLii. 

tA  report  upon  the  fishes  of  Iowa,  based  upon  observations  and  coUections  made 
during  the  years  1889,  1890,  and  1891.  By  Seth  Eugene  Meek.  Bull.  U.  S.  Hah 
Comm.,  X,  1890,  pp,  217-248. 
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in  some  places,  whicli  feed  small  but  dear  and  cool  brooks,  in  which 
trontbave  been  abundant  and  in  some  of  wliich  they  still  exist.  Nu- 
merous bayous  are  found  along  some  of  the  larger  rivers,  to  which  the 
young  bliss,  pickerel,  and  sunlishes  resort,  but  owing  to  the  greater  or 
less  drying  up  of  such  places  during  the  summer  a  great  morlahty 
occurs  among  these  species.  The  practice  of  seining  out  these  young 
fishes  and  planting  them  in  the  open  streams,  which  has  proved  so  effi- 
cacious in  Illinois  and  other  States,  was  at  one  time  resorted  to  in  Iowa, 
but  it  has  since  been  abandoned.  If  it  were  again  renewed  upon  a 
proi)er  scale,  it  would  add  greatly  to  the  fishery  wealth  of  the  State. 

The  total  number  of  rivers,  smaller  streams,  and  lakes  examined  by 
Prof.  Meek  was  41,  and  as  many  of  these  were  visited  at  several  x)laces, 
and  at  several  different  times,  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that  the  principal 
"chthyological  featnres  of  the  State  have  been  brought  out  in  his  report. 
The  greatest  number  of  species  of  fishes  recorded  from  a  single  stream 
was  Sii  from  Cedar  River:  the  smallest,  4  from  Boyer  River. 

WISCONSIN. 

During  1890  Prof.  S.  A.  Forbes  presented  to  the  Fish  Commission  an 
interesting  report*  upon  investigations  made  in  lakes  Geneva  and 
Mendota,  partly  at  the  instance  of  Prof.  Baird.  The  work  was  per- 
formed between  1881  and  1887,  but  the  completion  of  the  report  had 
been  deferred  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  more  material  that  might  throw 
additional  light  upon  the  principal  subject  of  direct  practical  import- 
an(?e  to  which  the  paper  relates — the  fish  mortality  in  Lake  Mendota  in 
18S4.  Although  no  opportunity  has  yet  occurred  to  add  to  Prof. 
Forbes's  original  inquiries  in  regard  to  this  matter,  it  has  been  deemed 
advisable  not  to  delay  further  the  publication  of  his  observations. 

Lake  Geneva,  situated  in  the  extreme  southeastern  part  of  the  State, 
lies  in  a  trough-like  valley  of  the  drift,  the  southern  side  of  which 
formed  part  of  the  terminal  moraine  of  the  great  Lake  Michigan  glacier. 
It  is  7  miles  long  by  1 J  miles  in  greatest  width,  and  has  an  extreme 
depth  of  about  132  feet.  It  drains  by  a  small  outlet  into  Fox  River, 
and  thence  into  the  Illinois.  In  his  examination  of  the  lake  conducted 
in  1881  and  1887,  Prof.  Forbes  made  a  very  comprehensive  study  of  all 
its  characteristics,  running  lines  of  soundings  to  determine  the  contour 
of  the  bottom,  and  collecting  its  animsils  and  plants  by  dredging  and 
by  the  use  of  surface  and  other  nets.  While  the  investigation  is  not 
considered  as  complete,  it  is  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  and  in- 
structive examiuiitions  of  such  a  body  of  water  that  hjis  yet  been  made 
in  this  country,  and  may  well  serve  as  a  model  for  future  studies  of 
the  same  character.     Its  usefulness  consists  in  demonstrating  very 


*  rrelimiiiary  report  upon  tlio  invertobrate  animals  inhabiting  lakes  Geneva  anil 
Memlota,  Wisconsin,  with  an  account  of  the  fish  epidoniic  in  Lake  Mendota  in  1884. 
By  S.  A.  Forbes.  Ball.  U.  S.  Fish  Coinm.,  viii,  for  1888,  pp.  473-4§7,  Three  m»p8  »n4 
diagrams. 
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fully  the  natural  couditions  of  the  lake  in  all  its  main  features,  a  knowl- 
edge of  which  shows  its  capacity  for  fish  life,  its  suitability  for  the  intro- 
duction of  new  species,  and  the  measures  necessary  for  the  protection 
of  its  fisheries.  Most  attention  in  the  line  of  biology  was  paid  to  the 
smaller  forms  of  life,  such  as  the  larval  and  adult  insects,  crustaceans, 
mollusks,  and  worms,  which  serve  as  food  for  fishes,  both  adults  and 
young. 
In  his  (conclusions,  Prof.  Forbes  remarks: 

It  is  evident  that  oveu  in  a  lake  of  su  moderate  sizeas  this  the  smaller  inhabitants 
arc  quite  clearly  divided  into  pelagic  and  littoral  gronps,  the  latter  contamkig  the 
greater  nnmber  of  species,  but  the  former  not  less  nomerons  in  individuals;  and  a 
comparison  of  the  results  of  dredging  shows  that  this  difference  applies  to  the  ani- 
mals of  the  bottom  as  well  as  to  those  swimming  freely  above  it.  *  *  *  It  is 
also  apparent;  from  the  product  of  the  towing  net  in  deep  water  under  varying  con-. 
ditionS;  that  the  pelagic  entomostraca  avoid  the  surface  by  day,  whether  it  be  rough 
or  calm,  or  the  weather  cloudy  or  clear;  but  they  do  not  necessarily  withdraw  to 
any  great  depth,  Jjauls  10  feet  below  yielding  **  good"  or  "large"  coUections  when 
the  sun  was  shining.  By  night,  on  the  other  hand,  the  yield  at  the  surface  was 
large,  even  in  a  high  wind. 

The  examination  of  Lake  Mendota  was  niiide  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  a  most  remarkable  mortality  among  the  common  perch  {Perca 
flavescens)  in  August,  1884,  and  was  repeated  in  August  of  the  follow- 
ing year.  A  study  of  the  lake  similar  to  that  of  Lake  Geneva  was  also 
instituted,  but  upon  a  less  comprehensive  scale.  The  fish  mortality 
began  early  in  July  of  the  former^^ear  and  continued  until  about  the 
middle  of  August,  the  quantity  of  fish  dying  during  that  period  being 
estimated  at  above  300  tons.  About  90  per  cent  of  the  fish  which  per- 
ishi'd  were  the  common  perch,  after  which  in  numbers  came  the  lake 
herring,  followed  by  a  few  other  species.  Prof.  Forbes's  studies  of  the 
subject  were  thorough  and  covered  all  the  questions  that  could  be  sug- 
gested, including  an  examination  of  all  the  conditions  of  the  lake,  both 
physical  and  biological,  and  of  the  morphological  and  histological  con- 
ditions of  both  the  dead  and  living  fishes.  It  was  impossible,  however, 
to  arrive  at  satisfactory  deductions  respecting  the  cause  of  the  mor- 
tality, Prof.  Forbes  not  having  been  apprised  of  its  occurrence  until  it 
was  practically  over,  and  no  subsequent  opportunity  having  arisen  to 
study  similar  phenomena.  However,  all  the  facts  have  been  carefully 
recorded  and  discussed,  and  are  available  for  future  consideration. 
The  more  significant  facts  connected  mth  the  mortality  are  stated  in 
considerable  detail,  but  they  are  too  long  to  make  more  than  a  brief 
reference  to  them  in  this  connection. 

A  diseased  condition  of  some  parts  of  the  viscera  was  noticed,  esp^-' 
cially  in  the  herring,  but  externally  the  dying  fishes  seemed  to  be  in 
good  condition.  The  herring  are  subject  to  some  mortality  of  the  same 
character  every  year,  but  to  a  much  less  extent  than  in  1884,  It  ia 
probable  that  the  causes  affecting  the  two  species  were  the  same,  and 
it  is  also  i>ossible  that  the  disease  is  contagious  and  was  taken  directly 

>m  the  herring.    The  majority  of  the  dead  perch  were  full  growHi 
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no  yoang  individuals  having  been  observed.  Moreover,  the  dead  and 
diseased  fishes  had  been  feeding  almost  exclusively  on  a  red  insect 
larva  peculiar  to  the  mud  of  the  deep  water,  while  all  the  healthy  fishes 
observed  had  been  feeding  on  shallow-water  forms. 

The  mortality,  thus,  seems  to  have  been  limited  to  the  perch  that 
were  ranging  in  the  deeper  parts  of  the  lake  in  company  with  the  dis- 
tnised  herring,  and  observations  indicate  that  such  a  deep  range  for 
tlie  perch  is  unusual  in  midsummer.  There  also  seems  to  be  a  deficiency 
in  Lake  Mendota  of  the  kinds  of  animals  usually  selected  by  the  peTch 
as  food,  according  to  observations  made  elsewhere.  A  heavy  flooding 
rain  which  occurred  not  long  before  the  outbreak  of  the  disease  may 
have  washed  into  the  lake  unusual  quantities  of  organic  matter  from 
the  swamp  beyond  Catfish  Bay  and  from  the  surrounding  country. 
Quite  similar  cases  of  destruction  of  the  native  fishes  are  of  rather 
common  occurrence  in  the  rivers  of  Illinois  in  the  hottest  weather  of 
the  year.  They  usually,  if  not  j^Jways,  follow  upon  flooding  rains,  and 
thus  occur  when  the  streams  are  full  or  overflowing  with  turbid  water 
loaded  with  the  products  of  decay. 

During  the  summer  of  1890,  Prof.  O.  Dwight  Marsh,  of  Eipon  Col- 
lege, began  a  physical  and  biological  examination  of  Green  Lake, 
situat;ed  in  Green  Lake  County,  Wis.,  for  which  the  Fish  Commission 
sui)plied  one  of  its  deep-sea  thermometers  for  taking  bottom  tempera- 
tures. His  investigations  will  be  continued  during  the  summer  of 
1891,  when  he  expects  to  publish  an  account  of  his  results. 

INDIANA. 

The  investigations  begun  in  Indiana  by  Prof.  B.  W.  Evermann  in 
1888  were  continued  by  him  during  the  summer  of  1890  in  the  northern 
and  western  parts  of  the  State.  Considerable  work  was  done  at  inter- 
vals in  the  vicinity  of  Terre  Haute,  both  in  the  Wabash  River  and  in 
the  numerous  ponds  which  occur  along  its  course  in  this  region.  Dur- 
ing the  regular  spring  rise  in  the  river  these  ponds  fill  with  water  and 
numerous  fishes  enter  at  the  same  time,  but  in  the  summer  and  early 
autumn  many  of  the  ponds  become  dry,  and  great  numbers  of  fishes 
perish  there  in  consequence.  Among  the  species  which  are  thus  de^ 
stroyed  are  the  black  bass  and  crappie,  and  other  valuable  food-fishes. 
Several  hundred  specimens  in  good  condition  were  transplanted  to 
Lake  Maxinkuckee  by  Prof.  Evermann.  Observations  and  collections 
were  also  made  at  Bonebank  and  Mackey  Ferry  on  the  lower  Wabash 
River  and  at  several  places  in  the  St.  Joseph  River  basin,  as  follows: 
Pigeon  River,  Twin  Lakes  and  Cedar  Lakes  near  Ontario  and  Lima; 
Oliver  Lake  at  Valentine,  and  Elkhart  River  at  Goshen.  Material 
was  likewise  obtained  at  Plymouth  from  the  Yellow  River,  a  tributary 
of  the  Kankakee,  from  Lake  Maxinkuckee,  and  from  the  Tippecanoe 
River,  a  few  miles  south  of  the  lake.  Prof.  Evermann  was  assisted  in 
his  work  by  a  number  of  his  students  at  the  State  Konxiai^\i<(y^^^sct^ 
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Haute,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Mr.  D.  C.  Bidgley,  Mr.  0.  8. 
Hoover,  and  Mr.  O.  U.  Copeland.  A  report  upon  these  inquiries  is  now 
in  course  of  preparation. 

OHIO. 

Dr.  James  A.  Henshall,  secretary  of  the  Cincinnati  Society  of  Natural 
History,  continued,  during  the  summers  of  1889  and  1890,  his  researches 
respecting  the  tishes  of  Ohio,  referred  to  in  the  last  annual  report  A 
complete  account  of  these  inquiries  is  deferred  until  further  observa- 
tions can  be  made,  but  the  following  brief  notice  of  the  work  accom- 
plished during  the  past  two  years  has  been  furnished  by  Dr.  Henshall: 

The  watershed  of  the  State  of  Ohio  extends  from  Ashtabula  County, 
in  the  northeast  comer  of  the  State,  to  Mercer  County,  on  its  west- 
ern border.  The  streams  north  of  this  ridge  flow  into  Lake  Erie,  wliile 
those  soutli  of  it  emi)ty  into  the  Ohio  Kiver.  The  waters  explored  in 
the  latter  basin  were  the  Ohio,  Muskjngum,  Scioto,  and  Little  Miami 
rivers  and  a  number  of  smaller  streams.  Of  the  (ireat  Lake  Basin,  the 
Maumee  and  Sandusky  rivers  and  Lake-Erie  in  the  vicinity  of  Put-in 
Bay  were  examined.  From  these  various  sources  130  species  of  fishes 
were  obtained  out  of  about  150  known  species  supposed  to  inhabit 
Ohio  waters.  The  only  previous  eftbrts  in  this  direction  were  made  by 
Kaflnesque  in  1818  to  1820,  and  by  Dr.  J.  P.  Kirtland  from  183G  to 
1840.  The  former  explored  the  Ohio  Eiver  and  its  tributaries  from 
Pittsburg  to  Louisville,  and  described  120  species,  of  which  the  exist- 
ence of  about  70  valid  species  have  since  been  verified.  Dr.  Kirtland 
described,  from  the  waters  of  both  basins,  even  a  less  number. 

The  most  imiwrtant  food-fishes  collected  in  the  Ohio  and  its  tribu- 
taries were  the  black  bass,  pike  perch,  simfish,  crappie,  fresh-water 
drum,  and  several  species  of  suckers  and  catfish.  Those  from  the  Lake 
Erie  basin  were  the  whitefish,  lake  herring,  black  bass,  pike  i)erch, 
Sanger,  and  sturgeon,  the  first-named  being  the  most  imi>ortant  commer- 
cial food-fish  of  the  State.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  wxre  the 
fivshes  of  Ohio  aflbrde<l  proper  protection  during  their  breeding  season^ 
and  the  imlhition  of  the  streams  by  the  refuse  and  oftal  of  various  mills 
and  factories  prevented  by  wise  and  efficient  legislation,  a  bountiftQ 
supply  of  goo<l  food-fishes  would  be  assured  to  the  people  of  the  State 
that  would  go  far  toward  supiilying  the  demand  for  fish  food. 

KENTUCKY. 

During  the  autumn  of  1889  and  the  spring  of  1890,  Prof.  Philip  H. 
Kirsch,  superintendent  of  public  schools  at  Columbia  City,  Ind.,  made 
an  investigaticm  of  the  streams  of  Clinton  County,  Ky.,  and  obtained 
a  very  complete  collection  of  tlutlr  fishes.  In  his  rej^ort  upon  the  sub- 
ject,* Prof.  Kirsch  explains  that  this  is  one  of  the  smallest  counties  in 

*  Not<^H  on  tbo  Btroains  mid  iishcH  of  Clint'On  County,  Ky.,  with  a  dc'scription  of  a 
darter.    By  PliUip  H.  Kirsch.    Dull,  U.  S.  FisU  Comm.,  x,  1890,  pp.  2^9-29$, 
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the  State,  having  an  area  of  only  about  20(>  squai'o  miles.  It  lies  be- 
tween the  Cumberland  lliver  and  the  Tennessee  State  line,  its  surface 
being  hilly  and  broken  by  the  deeply-cut  valleys  of  the  water  courses. 
Tlie  central  Poplar  Mountain  range  and  other  elevations  form  a  water- 
shed, dividing  the  county  into  two  districts  of  nearly  equal  extent; 
the  northern  of  these  drains  directly  into  the  Cumberland  liiver, 
while  the  other  drains  into  the  same  river  in  Tennessee,  through  Obeys 
Uiver.    The  total  number  of  species  obtained  from  all  the  streams  was 

In  the  summer  of  1800,  Mr.  Albert  J.  Woolman,  jissistcd  by  Mr.  H. 
W.  Monical  and  Mr.  0.  O.  Chambers,  all  students  in  Indiana  Univer- 
sity, made  a  very  extensive  and  thorough  investigation  with  regard  to 
the  fishery  resources  of  Kentucky,  their  fieldwork  beginning  in  July 
au<l  continuing  until  near  the  middle  of  September.  All  of  the  prin- 
cipal river  systems  were  visited,  and  very  careful  observations  were 
made  upon  their  physical  characteristics,  as  well  as  upon  the  variety, 
abundance,  and  distribution  of  their  fishes.  The  observations  embraced 
not  only  the  main  stream  in  eac*.h  basin  but  also  a  greater  or  less  num- 
ber of  its  tributaries.  In  his  report*  Mr.  Woolmau  gives  a  detailed 
description  of  all  of  these  features,  and  also  has  taken  pains  to  incor- 
porate the  results  of  several  previous  collecting  trips  to  this  State  by 
assistants  of  Indiana  University.  The  collection  of  fishes  obtained 
was  especially  large  and  interesting,  and  was  noteworthy  as  containing 
nearly  all  the  known  species  of  darters. 

Work  was  begun  near  the  center  of  the  State,  in  the  Kolling  Fork 
of  Salt  River,  and  was  carried  thence  westward  to  the  Green  River, 
Tradewater  River,  the  lower  Cumberland  and  Tennessee  rivers.  May- 
field  Creek,  Obion  River  and  the  Bayou  deChien,  in  the  extteme  south- 
western part  of  the  State.  Subsequently  the  party  proceeded  to  the 
upper  Cumberland  and  Tennessee  rivers  in  eastern  Kentucky,  the 
upper  Kentucky,  Big  and  Little  Sandy  and  Licking  rivers.  More  work 
was  done  in  the  mountainous  regions  than  elsewhere,  leaving  some  of 
the  lower  streams  to  be  investigated  at  a  future  time.  The  greatest 
number  of  species  of  fishes  taken  in  any  one  basin  was  G4,  in  the  Upper 
Green  River  and  its  tributaries. 

FLORIDA. 

During  December,  1890,  and  January,  1891,  Mr.  A.  J.  Woolman,  ac- 
companied by  Prof.  Louis  Rettger,  made  an  examination  of  the  fresh- 
water streams  occupying  the  western  slope  of  Florida  between  Charlotte 
Harbor  and  the  Suwanee  River.  Beginning  operations  in  the  vicinity 
of  Punta  Gorda  and  i)roceeding  northward,  the  following  rivers,  to- 
g(»ther  with  their  tributaries,  were  visited  in  succession,  namely:  Alli- 
gator, Peace,  Hillsboro,  Withla<50ochee,  and  Santa  Fe,  the  last  mentioned 


"  Report  of  an  examinatiou  of  the  rivern  of  Kentucky,  with  listo  of  the  Ushea 
obtained.    By  Albert  J.  Woolman.    Ban.  U.  S.  Fish  Comm.,  x,  1890,  pp.  249-288^ \|fLvx. 
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being  one  of  the  largest  affluents  of  the  Suwanee.  As  comparativi»iy 
littleinformation  hashitlierto  been  obtained  regarding  the  ichthyological 
features  of  this  region,  Mr.  Woolman's  efforts  were  well  rewarded,  not- 
withstanding that  the  rainy  season  had  commenced  before  the  party 
reached  the  field.  The  relatively  small  number  of  sx)ecies  which  in- 
habit these  waters  is  especially  noteworthy,  only  12  species  having  been 
taken  in  the  Alligator  River,  20  in  the  Peace  River,  14  in  the  Hills- 
boro  River,  16  in  the  Withhicoochee  River,  and  17  in  the  Santa  Fe  River. 
Mr.  Woolman's  report*  gives  descriptions  of  the  principal  characteris- 
tics of  the  rivers,  with  annotated  lists  of  their  fishes. 

NEW  YORK. 

In  July,  1889,  an  examination  was  made  of  Lake  Ronkonkoma  and 
Great  Pond,  Long  Island,  by  Mr.  Fred.  Mather  and  Dr.  Bashford  Dean, 
a  part  of  the  collecting  outfit  and  the  thermometers  having  been  sup- 
plied by  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commission.  An  account  of  this  inquiry  has 
been  published  in  the  Eighteenth  Rei)ort  of  the  Couunissioners  of  Fish- 
eries of  New  York,  1890,  pp.  205-217. 

Lake  Ronkonkoma  is  situated  in  the  center  of  Long  Island  on  the 
top  of  an  extended  gravelly  ridge  of  land.  It  is  one  of  the  largest 
bodies  of  fresh  water  on  the  island,  having  an  area  of  a  trifle  over  a 
square  mile,  and  occupies  a  depression  in  the  drift  formation.  Many 
myths  are  associated  with  the  jilace,  and  the  lake  has  been  supposed  by 
residents  of  the  vicinity  to  have  a  very  great  dei)th.  The  soundings 
made  during  the  summer  developed,  however,  a  nearly  uniform  depth 
of  only  15  feet,  a  maximum  of  (55  feet  having  been  discovered  in  one 
plae^.  There  are  no  inlet  or  outlet  streams,  the  source  of  its  water 
being  underlying  springs.  The  temi)erature  was  found  to  be  high, 
ranging  from  75°  F.  in  the  deep  hole  to  77^  F.  in  depths  of  3  to4  feet,  and 
80^  F.  at  the  surface.  It  wiwj  concluded  from  the  observations  made 
that  "*  the  balance  of  fish  life  in  this  lake  is  nearly  if  not  quite  com- 
plete."  Black  bass  of  both  species,  which  were  planted  some  years  ago, 
are  now  plentiful  and  have  attained  a  large  size.  Notes  are  given  on 
all  the  species  of  fishes  found,  and  the  commoner  forms  of  invertebrates 
and  plants  are  enumerated. 

Great  Pond  is  at  Riverhead,  near  the  east-em  part  of  the  island,  and 
although  also  situated  in  the  drift,  differs  considerably  in  character 
from  Lake  Ronkonkoma.  It  drains  the  surrounding  hills  and  has  an 
outlet  flowing  into  Great  Peconic  Bay.  Its  average  depth  is  something 
over  24  feet,  the  temperature  at  the  bottom  ranging  from  65°  to  75^  p. 
The  ]uckerel  (IJsox  reticulatus)  and  common  sunfish  (Lepomis  g%hho9U%)j 
absent  from  Lake  Ronkonkoma,  are  abundant  here,  but  the  black  baas 
has  never  been  introduced. 


"  Keport  upon  tho  rivorr*  of  central  Florida  tributary  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  with 
lislK  of  tinhes  inhaliitin*;  thrni.     Hy  Albert  J.  Woolumu.     Bull.  U.  8.  Fish  Coiiiiiii». 
X,  ISJK),  pp.  293-302,  plH.  Lii,  Liii. 
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TT^OODS  HOLL  LABORATOR7. 

Nearly  all  of  the  important  food-lishes  occurring  in  the  Vineyard 
Sound  region  spawn  during  the  spring  or  winter  months,  and  as  the 
Woods  HoU  Station  has  not  generally  been  occupied  for  scientific 
purposes  until  about  July  1  of  each  year,  the  study  of  their  breeding 
habits  and  of  the  development  of  the  young  has,  for  the  most  part,  been 
neglected.  The  pressing  demands  of  fish-culture  have  been  met  from 
time  to  time  by  the  temporary  employment  of  specialist's  in  the  proper 
seasons  for  such  investigations,  but  nothing  in  the  way  of  a  thorough 
and  continuous  series  of  observations  relative  to  these  subjects  has 
hitherto  been  attempted.  Among  the  forms  respecting  which  informa- 
tion is  most  urgently  desired  at  present  are  the  cod,  sea  bass,  scup, 
tautog,  mackerel,  menhaden,  lobster,  and  oyster,  but  there  is  not  a 
food  species  common  to  this  coast  an  account  of  whose  life  history  and 
spawning  habits  would  not  contribute  something  to  the  welfare  of  the 
fisheries  by  suggesting  either  methods  of  propagation  or  suitable 
measures  of  protection. 

In  order  that  scientific  studies  bearing  upon  these  subjovct^  might  be 
continued  at  all  seasons.  Dr.  H.  V.  Wilson,  a  graduate  of  Johns  Hop- 
kins University,  was  appointed  in  May,  1888,  resident  naturalist  at  the 
Woods  HoU  Station,  in  charge  of  the  biological  laboratory.  Within 
the  past  two  years  Dr.  Wilson  has  completed  a  very  important  mono, 
graph  on  the  embryology  of  the  sea  bass,  and  has  also  collected  much 
material  illustrating  the  development  of  the  egg  and  larval  stages  of 
the  cod,  scup,  tautog,  and  other  species  of  fishes  as  well  as  of  some 
crustaceans.  He  has  also  made  some  progress  in  the  study  of  the 
development  of  sponges,  preliminary  to  a  proposed  visit  to  the  coast  of 
Florida,  where  it  is  intended  to  investigate  the  life  history  of  the  commer- 
cial forms.  A  complete  series  of  the  eggs  and  embryos  of  the  Atlantic 
salmon,  obtained  at  the  Maine  station  of  the  Fish  Commission,  has 
likewise  been  prepared  by  Dr.  Wilson  for  future  examination.  The 
surface  nets  have  been  in  constant  use  in  the  vicinity  of  Woods  Holl, 
under  his  direction,  and  Mr.  II.  G.  White,  a  draftsman,  has  been 
employed  during  a  portion  of  each  year  to  make  drawings  of  the  larval 
fishes  secured  by  this  means.  A  more  complete  account  of  the  results 
of  Dr.  Wilson's  inquiries  is  given  under  the  heading  of  "  Special  Inves- 
tigations.'' 

Mr.  V.  N.  Edwards  has  continued  his  field  observations  respecting 
the  different  fishes  which  inhabit  the  Vineyard  Sound  region,  keeping 
a  careful  record  of  the  time  of  approach  and  disappearance  of  the 
migratory  species,  of  the  breeding  and  feeding  habits  of  all  forms,  and 
of  the  growth  of  the  young  from  day  to  day.  He  ha«  also  experiment<?d 
successfully  with  the  hatching  of  several  common  fishes,  and  has  demon- 
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strated  practically  tlio  best  methods  by  which  their  artiiicial  propafi^a- 
tion  may  be  accomplished. 

The  steamer  Fish  Hajrk  was  at  Woods  IIoll  during  a  part  of  the 
summer  of  1889,  and  made  several  coUecting  trips  for  the  purpose  of 
secuiring  material  desired  for  examination.  This  station  was  also  the 
hea<l(iuarters  of  the  schooner  Orampus  during  both  summers^  while 
engaged  upon  the  physical  inquiries  respecting  the  mackerel-grounds 
oft*  the  adjacent  coast,  as  described  elsewhere,  and  Prof.  Libbey  and  the 
members  of  his  i>arty  were  given  the  necessary  accommo<lation8  in  the 
laboratory  for  working  upon  the  materials  and  observations  obtained 
on  eiuh  cruise. 

Many  important  additions  have  been  made  to  the  laboratory  equip- 
nii'iit,  and  the  facilities  for  research  are  now  much  better  than  they 
have  been  at  any  previous  time.  The  aquaria  have  also  been  main- 
tained upon  a  proper  basis,  and  while  supplying  the  requirements  of 
the  investigators  for  the  i)reservation  of  living  specimens,  they  are 
equally  appreciated  by  the  public,  which  is  given  free  access  to  the 
building  at  all  hours.  The  greatest  desideratum  at  the  station  is  the 
lack  of  a  good  collection  of  scientific  books,  but  this  has  been  met  in 
j)art  by  the  courteous  action  of  the  Marine  Biological  Laboratory  in 
phu'ing  its  line  working  library  at  the  service  of  the  l<^sh  Commission. 
Books  are  also  obtained  when  needed  from  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural 
ITistory,  arul  from  Washington,  and  the  principal  technical  journals 
treating  of  biological  subjects  have  been  subscribed  to. 

During  the  summer  months  of  ea<»li  year  the  laboratory  has  been 
occupied  by  a  relatively  large  number  of  scientifi<5  men,  some  of  whom 
have  been  emjiloyed  by  the  Fish  0<mimission  in  making  special  inves- 
tigations, while  others  were  given  such  facilities  as  they  required  for 
conducting  whatever  researches  they  desired  to  make.  The  Commis- 
sioner was  also  present  during  a  part  of  both  seasons.  Seventeen 
investigators  were  in  attendance  during  1889,  and  14  during  1890. 
Below  is  given  a  brief  summary  of  the  work  performed  by  each,  the 
iu*in<*ii>al  topics  i)ertaiuing  t^)  the  operations  of  the  Fish  Commission 
being  again  referre<l  to  under  special  headings. 

SirMMEK  OF  1889. 

During  this  season  Prof.  W.  K.  Brooks,  of  Johns  TTopkins  University, 
was  occupied  chiefly  with  a  study  of  the  life  history  of  the  common 
starfish,  the  most  <lreaded  enemy  of  the  03'ster  be^s  on  the  New  Eng- 
land  coast,  whose  breeding  habits  it  is  very  desirable  sh(mld  be  C/are- 
fully  d(»termined.  He  also  paid  some  attention  t-o  the  natural  history 
of  physalia  and  salpa,  surface  organisms  which  are  sometimes  very 
abundant  in  the  vicinity  of  W^oods  Holl. 

l^rof.  F.  IT.  Ilerrick,  of  Adelbert  College,  best  known  for  his  joint 
memoir  with  Vrof.  IJrookson  the  Embryology  and  Metamorphosis  of  the 
Macrura,  s<K)n  to  l)e  ]uiblislie<l  by  the  National  Academy  of  SdeuoeBi 
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began  lor  the  Fish  Commission  an  exhaustive  inquiry  into  the  develop- 
ment and  spawninp^  habits  of  the  lobster,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
msirine  forms  now  being  propagated  artificially  at  the  Woods  IIoll  Sta- 
tion. He  also  collected  material  bearing  upon  the  embryology  of  other 
crustaceans  inhabiting  this  region. 

Prof.  Edwin  Linton,  of  Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  who  has 
been  engaged  for  several  years  in  a  study  of  the  entozoan  and  other 
worm  parasites  of  fishes,  was  employed  to  continue  his  field  researches 
and  to  make  additional  observations  in  respect  to  this  subject.  Fish 
diseases,  so  far  as  they  have  been  investigated,  appear  to  be  almost 
entirely  the  result  of  parasitism  in  one  form  or  another,  and  it  is,  there- 
fore, very  important  that  the  relations  of  these  low  organisms  to  their 
respective  hosts  should  be  made  out  witli  as  much  care  as  possible. 

Dr.  C.  F.  Hodge,  of  Clark  University,  was  at  Woods  Holl  <luring  the 
first  part  of  the  summer,  and  afterwards  joined  the  steamer  Fish  Ilatck 
as  naturalist  in  connection  with  the  oyster  investigation.  While  at  the 
station  he  was  occupied  in  making  observations  ui)on  the  feeding  habits 
of  larval  lobsters,  and  in  attempting  to  rear  them  through  their  free- 
swimming  stages,  during  which  period  they  are  subject  to  great  mor- 
tality! 

Mr.  James  I.  Peck,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  was  engaged  to 
investigate  the  habits  and  distribution  of  the  young  of  the  scup  and 
sea  bass,  two  of  the  i)rincipal  food-fishes  of  the  Vineyard  Sound  region. 
His  observations  were  made  both  in  the  field  and  with  the  aid  of  the 
aquaria. 

Johns  Hopkins  University  was  represented  at  the  station  by  four  inde- 
pendent workers,  Dr.  E.  A.  Andrews,  Mr.  T.  H.  Morgan,  Mr.  S.  Watase, 
and  Mr.  K.  P.  Bigelow.  Dr.  Andrews  investigated  the  anatomy  and  de- 
velopment of  certain  annelid  worms,  and  Mr.  Bigelow  the  comparative 
histology  of  the  discophore  mcdusje,  and  the  habits  and  the  physiology 
of  physalia.  The  researches  of  Mr.  Morgan  were  mainly  in  the  direction 
of  the  phylogenetic  life  history  of  jelly-fishes,  of  which  he  examined  speci- 
mens of  Cynncaartica^  A  nreUafluridulay and  Pelagia^hnt  also  paid  some 
attention  to  the  development  of  pycnogonids,  of  which  three  species  are 
found  in  this  region.  Mr.  S.  Watase  continued  his  studies,  begun  in 
1888,  on  the  stru('ture  and  relationshij)  of  the  eyes  of  crustaceans  and 
echinoderms.  Preliminary  rejjorts  on  this  subject  had  previously  been 
]mblished  by  him. 

Mr.  W.  McM.  Woodworth,  Mr.  C.  B.  Davenport,  and  Mr.  E.  R.  Boyer 
were  present  as  representatives  of  Harvard  University.  Mr.  Wood- 
worth  was  chiefly  interested  in  tracing  the  development  of  a  small  ])ara- 
si  tic  planarian  which  infests  the  gill  lamelhe  of  the  king  crab;  Mr. 
Davenport,  in  studying  the  structure  and  development  of  marine  and 
fresh-water  i)olyzoa,  and  of  Bopyrtis  palcumoniteft,  the  latter  being  an 
isoiM)d  parasite  living  on  the  common  prawn  {Palannonites  vulgaris); 
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and  Mr.  Boyer  in  inve8ti[;:atin|;  the  embryology  of  a  common  minnow 
(Funduhis  heterocUtm). 

Mr.  B.  H,  Waters  and  Mr.  C.  W.  Stevens,  of  Princeton  College,  gave 
their  attention  to  inquiries  of  a  general  character,  while  Prof.  A.  A. 
Wright  and  Mr.  M.  J.  Greenman,  who  were  in  attendance  for  only  a 
short  time,  were  occupied  in  securing  miscellaneous  collections  of  marine 
animals  for  Oberlin  College  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
respectively. 

SUMMER  OF  1890. 

During  the  summer  of  1800  Prof.  F.  H.  Herrick  continued  his  inves- 
tigations, begun  the  previous  year,  respecting  the  life  history  of  the 
lobster.  Prof.  H.  0.  Bumpus,  of  Brown  University,  was  also  present 
during  the  spring  months  and  gave  attention  to  the  same  species, 
his  studies  having  special  reference  to  the  length  of  time  the  eggs  are 
carried  by  the  parent  lobster  before  hatching.  Mr.  E.  G.  Harrison  and 
Mr.  J.  L.  Kellogg,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  worked  conjointly  on 
several  problems  relative  to  the  habits  and  fixation  of  oyster  spat,  and 
the  latter  also  took  up  the  study  of  the  anatomy  and  life  history  of  sev- 
eral bivalve  mollusks,  including  the  more  common  edible  species,  such 
as  the  quahog,  soft  clam,  scallop,  and  mussel.  Mr.  George  H.  Field, 
also  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  continued  the  inquiries  commenced 
by  Prof.  Brooks  in  1889  on  the  development  of  starfishes,  and  extended 
his  observations  to  other  species  of  echinoderms.  Mr.  E.  G.  Conklin, 
of  the  same  institution,  studied  the  embryology  of  Urosalpinx  and  Orepi- 
duluj  two  gastropod  mollusks,  of  which  the  former  is  the  so-called  oyster 
drill,  second  only  to  the  starfish  as  to  the  amount  of  damage  which  it 
infiicts  u]>on  the  oyster-beds  of  southern  Kew  England. 

Dr.  E.  A.  Andrews  investigated  the  structure  and  development 
of  the  eyes  of  annelid  worms,  and  the  growth  of  a  small  nemertean 
(MecJcelia),  Dr.  R.  P.  Bigelow,  who  was  attached  to  the  schooner 
GrampnSj  in  addition  to  the  jjhysical  observations  assigned  him,  made 
large  cx>llections  of  surface  animals  in  the  region  of  the  Gulf  Steam, 
which  occupied  his  attention  while  the  vessel  was  in  port.  Prof.  Wil- 
liam Patten,  of  the  University  of  North  Dakota,  was  interested  in  the 
study  of  the  sense  organs  of  crustaceans  and  of  the  horseshoe  crab, 
an<l  Mr.  W.  McM.  Woodworth  continued  his  observations  upon  the 
]Kirsisitic  planarian  which  lives  on  the  gills  of  the  latter  species.  The 
<levelopment  of  teleostean  fishes  was  studied  by  Dr.  Thomas  G.  Lee,  of 
Yale  University,  and  general  inquiries  were  carried  on  by  Mr.  W.  O. 
Prime,  of  Princeton  College. 
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SPECIAL  OBSERVATIONS  AND  EXPERIBCENTS. 
The  Cod  (Gadua  morrhua). 

In  the  last  annual  report  an  account  was  given  of  the  efforts  that 
had  been  made  to  increase  the  supply  of  cod  on  the  southern  New  Eng- 
land coast  and  of  the  success  with  which  this  experiment  had  been 
attended.  "The  evidence  since  obtained  in  regard  to  this  matter  is  even 
more  gratifying,  and  the  expediency  of  continuing  the  propagation  of 
this  species  upon  as  large  a  scale  as  possible  can  no  longer  be  denied. 
In  fact,  the  observations  which  are  being  made  from  year  to  year  upon 
the  habits  of  marine  fishes  tend  to  prove  that  they  are  nearly  all  much 
more  susceptible  to  human  influences  than  has  generally  been  supposed, 
and  we  feel  justified  in  predicting  for  this  branch  of  fish-culture  a  more 
brilliant  future  than  has  usually  been  accorded  to  it. 

The  number  of  cod  fry  planted  in  the  Vineyard  Sound  region  prior  to 
Julyl,  1889,  was  abtmt  38,000,000,  to  which  may  now  be  added  5,800,000 
for  the  season  of  1889-90,  and  36,200,000  for  the  season  of  1890-91,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  over  80,000,000  down. to  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year. 
For  the  details  of  the  hatching  work  reference  should  be  made  to  the 
fish-cultural  report  of  the  Woods  HoU  Station,  but  it  is  interesting  to 
note  in  this  connection  that  the  36,200,000  embrj^os  deposited  in  1890-91 
were  obtained  from  the  eggs  of  587  fish,  caught  chiefly  on  Nantucket 
Shoals,  although  a  few  were  taken  off  Marthas  Vineyard  and  No  Mans 
Land.  The  season  during  which  ripe  eggs  were  secured  lasted  from 
November  17, 1890,  to  February  7, 1891,  ea<5h  fish  yielding  from  11,000  to 
238,000  eggs  at  a  stripping,  but  some  of  the  fish  were  handled  more  than 
once.  The  period  of  incubation  ranged  from  216  to  762  hours,  according 
to  the  temx)erature  of  the  water,  which  varied  from  32^  to  49°  F. 

The  observations  of  Mr.  V.  N.  Edwards  during  the  past  two  years  have 
shown  not  only  that  the  young  cod  have  continued  to  be  abundant  at 
the  proper  seasons,  but  also  that  the  larger  fish  enter  the  inner  waters 
inconsiderable  numbers.  In  the  autumn  of  1889  cod  of  two  sizes  were 
plentiful;  the  smaller,  measuring  12  to  13 J  inches  long,  were  consid- 
ered to  be  yearlings,  while  the  others,  from  18  to  22  inches  long,  were 
supposed  to  be  2-year-olds.  Fish  1 J  years  old,  captured  in  the  spring, 
measured  15  inches.  The  2-year-old  cod  were  abundant  all  along  the 
Massachusetts  coast  south  of  Cape  Cod,  and  off  Block  Island,  during 
the  fall  of  1889,  and  over  1,000  individuals  of  this  age  were  secured  by 
the  schooner  Grace  during  one  day's  fishing.  They  were  also  taken  by 
the  tautog  fishermen  in  Vineyard  Sound  and  Buzzards  Bay,  and  16 
were  captured  in  a  fyke  net  which  had  been  set  in  the  Great  Harbor  of 
Woods  Holl  for  twenty  years,  the  first  time  that  any  of  this  size  have 
been  known  to  occur  in  these  waters. 
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During  April,  1890,  youii*;^  cod  measuring  from  IJ  to  2  inches  long, 
were  very  plentiful  all  along  the  shores,  and  were  taken  by  Mr.  Ed- 
wards in  his  small  collecting  seine.  The  latter  part  of  the  mouth  they 
had  entered  Woods  Holl  harbor  and  lijid  become  common  around  the 
wharves.  In  May  large  iish,  weighing  from  5  to  15  pounds  apiece,  made 
their  appearance  in  these  waters  in  very  large  numbers,  and  were 
abundant  in  Buzzards  Bay  from  Outtyhunk  to  Quisset,  and  in  Vineyard 
Sound  from  Robinson  Holl  to  Falmouth  Heights.  The  fishermen  caught 
them  in  their  fish  traps,  and  they  also  entered  the  lobster'pots,  some- 
thing previously  unheard  of.  A  small  funnel-shaped  bass  trap  set  on 
the  shore  ofif  Nonamessett  Island  caught  23  of  these  large  cod  on  May 
3, 15  on  the  5th,  and  8  on  the  Cth  of  the  same  month.  They  were  the 
first  cod  ever  taken  in  that  locality.  PYom  the  latter  part  of  October 
until  the  end  of  ITovember,  1890,  Iish  of  good  size  were  abundant 
thnmghout  Vineyard  Soun<l  and  Buzzards  Bay  and  in  the  neighboring 
regions.  October  31,  Mr.  P]d  wards  reported  that  since  the  20th  of  the 
month  all  the  tautog  fishermen  in  th(»,  sound  and  bay  had  been  catch- 
ing codfish  every  day,  measuring  from  15  to  20  inches  long.  On  No- 
vember 18,  he  stated  that  individuals  weighing  from  5  to  10  poun'ds 
each  were  very  plentiful  in  Vineyard  Sound,  and  also  occurred  in  Buz- 
zards Bay.  They  were  also  said  to  be  abundant  at  the  same  time  on 
Nantucket  Shoals  and  off  Cai)e  Cod.  During  the  latter  part  of  the 
month  the  boats  were  obtaining  from  75  to  90  good-sized  cod  at  each 
tide  off  the  mouth  of  Edgartown  Harbor,  and  sometimes  as  many  as  100 
oft'  Nantucket  Bar.  There  is  no  record  of  this  species  having  been  cap- 
tured previously  in  either  of  these  localities.  On  April  30, 1891,  Mr. 
Edwards  reported  that  codfish  were  more  abundant  in  the  Vineyard 
Sound  region  than  they  had  been  for  thirty-five  or  forty  ye^rs,  and  some 
of  them  were  of  large  size. 

On  November  24, 1890,  Mr.  Willard  Nye,  of  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  re- 
ported that  during  the  same  fall  codfish  had  been  more  numerous  than 
for  many  years  in  the  shoal  waters  at  the  mouth  of  Buzzards  Bay  and 
to  the  westward.  They  have  been  caught,  he  states,  in  the  traps  from 
Salter  Point  off  Narnigansett  Kiver,  lUizzards  Bay,  as  far  to  the  west  as 
Seaconnet  Point,  and  at  many  places  inside  of  Buzzards  Bay,  which  is 
something  new  even  to  the  oldest  inhabitant.  The  fish  taken  in  shoal 
water  are  of  two  sizes,  one  averaging  about  4,  the  other  about  6  i)ound8, 
each.  They  are  both  school  cod  and  do  not  have  the  red  color  of  the 
so  called  rock-cod,  stragglers  of  which  are  caught  every  year  in  shallow 
water.  Cod  fishing  in  Buzzards  Bay  has  been  a  rarity  for  a  great  many 
years. 

On  December  3, 1890,  Mr.  George  A,  Griflftn,  wrote  from  Wakefleld| 
li.  1.,  to  the  effect  that  codfish  had  been  very  plentiful  during  the  Ikll 
off  Narragansett  Pier  and  Point  Judith.  They  had  formerly  been  abnn* 
dant  there,  but  have  been  very  scarce  dustug  the  past  20  years. 
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Granting  that  the  increase  of  codfish,  indicated  by  the  above  and 
previous  announcements,  has  resulted  from  the  hatching  work  of  the 
U.  S.  Fish  Commission,  and  that  fact  seems  now  to  have  been  settled 
beyond  any  question,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  extent  of  sea  coast 
which  can  be  covered  from  a  single  station  without  the  need  of  making 
a  wide  distribution  of  the  fry,  as  nearly  all  of  the  plantings  have 
been  made  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Woods  Holl.  As  to  the  increase 
recorded  on  Nantucket  Shoals  and  off  the  outer  coast  of  Cape  Cod,  it 
is  impossible  to  say  at  present  whether  this  was  brought  about  by  the 
operations  at  Woods  Holl  or  at  Gloucester,  but  it  is  probable  that  the 
plantings  made  from  the  former  station  were  instrumental  in  this  re- 
spect, to  some  extent  at  least.  As  the  Fish  Commission  has  not  had 
the  means  of  obtaining  careful  observations  regarding  the  presence 
and  abundance  of  yoiuig  fish  north  of  Cape  Cod,  there  is  less  positive 
information  at  hand  to  show  the  outcome  of  the  hatching  work  at  Glou- 
cester, but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  has  been  entirely  suc- 
cessful. One  instance  of  the  survival  and  growth  of  the  young  planted 
from  that  station  has  been  reported  as  follows :  Writing  from  Kingston, 
Mass.,  July  26, 1889,  Mr.  H.  M.  Jones  stated  that  he  had  had  forty  years' 
experience  in  fishing  in  the  waters  adjoining  Plymouth  Harbor,  but  cer- 
tain schools  of  fish,  which  he  describes  as  having  white  bellies  and  dark 
spots  on  the  back,  had  appeared  during  the  summer,  and  were  entirely 
new  to  him.  They  averaged  4  pounds  in  weight,  and  had  been  plentiful 
all  summer.  Although  he  considered  them  to  be  cod,  they  differed  from 
those  ordinarily  found  in  that  vicinity.  A  specimen  forwarded  to 
Washington  was  found  to  represent  the  variety  of  cod  propagated  at 
the  Gloucester  Station,  and  there  seemed  to  be  no  doubt  that  these 
schools  had  originated  in  the  plantings  made  from  that  place. 

During  the  winter  of  1890-91,  Dr.  H.  V.  Wilson  began  the  study  of 
the  embryology  of  the  cod,  in  connection  with  the  hatching  operations 
at  the  Woods  Holl  Station,  and  before  the  end  of  the  year  he  had 
made  considerable  progress  in  this  work. 

The  Sea  Bass  (Serranus  atrariui). 

The  experiments  with  respect  to  the  spawning  of  the  sea  bass  made 
at  Woods  Holl  in  1888  and  1889  were  continued  by  Mr.  Edwards  dur- 
ing 1890.  From  4,270,000  eggs  obtained  during  May  and  June  of  the 
latter  year,  3,890,000  embryos  were  secured,  an  exceedingly  large  per- 
centage, showing  that  the  propagation  of  this  species  could  be  carried 
on  without  difficulty.  Bipe  fish  were  first  taken  on  the  spawning- 
grounds  oli  Hyannis  on  May  10,  and  eggs  were  obtained  as  late  as 
June  23,  in  the  vicinity  of  Woods  Holl.  Ripe  milters,  Jiccording  to  Mr. 
Edwards,  are  found  two  weeks  in  advance  of  ripe  females,  and  he  re- 
ports the  same  also  with  respect  to  the  scup,  mackerel,  and  squeteague. 
If  sea  bass  are  held  in  the  traps  over  thirty-six  hours  their  eggs  are 
always  found  to  be  dead  when  the  fl^h  are  examined, 
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That  tlic  planting  of  embryo  sea  bass,  as  well  as  scup,  in  the  shallow 
waters  south  of  Cape  Cod  would  undoubtedly  be  attended  with  good 
results,  is  well  illustrated  by  an  experiment  made  by  Mr.  Edwards  in 
1890,  In  June  of  that  year  he  liberated  about  50,000  fry  of  each  of 
these  species  in  the  so-called  Eel  Pond  at  Woods  Holl,  a  shallow  tidal 
basin  having  an  area  of  only  a  few  acres.  On  November  7,  while  sein- 
ing in  the  pond,  he  caught  thousands  of  both  species,  the  smallest 
nieiisuring  2  inches  long  and  the  largest  4J  inches.  During  most  of 
the  same  montli  they  were  observed  passing  out  in  large  schools 
through  the  narrow  outlet  from  the  pond,  becoming  very  common  in 
the  harbor  at  Woods  Holl,  but  occurring  nowhere  else.  Sea  bass 
young  placed  in  Eel  Pond  during  the  spring  of  1889  apparently  re- 
mained there  continuously  until  the  fall  of  1890,  when  they  had  attained 
a  length  of  10  to  11  inches. 

The  embryology  of  the  sea  bass  has  been  worked  out  in  a  very  com- 
plete and  satisfactory  manner  by  Dr.  H.  V.  Wilson,  assistant  in  charge 
of  the  Woods  Holl  laboratory.  A  preliminary  notice  of  his  researches 
was  published  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  Circular,  vol.  ix,  No. 
80,  1890,  and  the  final  report  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Fish  Commission 
for  1889.*  Very  instructive  and  important  results  were  obtained  by 
Dr.  Wilson,  and  his  observations  throw  much  additional  light  on  the 
origin  and  structure  of  many  organs,  the  developmental  history  of 
which  has  been  only  imperfectly  understood.  His  explanation  of  the 
derivation  and  function  of  the  lateral  line  is  especially  interesting. 

The  Spanish  Mackerel  (Scomber omor us  maculattis). 

On  June  14, 1891,  the  steamer  Fish  Hawk  was  temporarily  detached 
from  the  oyster  sui'vey  in  Tangier  Sound  and  wiis  detailed  to  carry  on 
investigations  respecting  the  hatching  of  Spanish  mackerel  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Cape  Charles  City,  Virginia.  Similar  inquiries  and  experiments 
had  been  made  in  the  lower  Chesapeake  Bay  during  several  previous 
years  ending  with  1885,  but  the  work  had  never  been  conducted  on  a 
large  8<5ale,  and  only  a  comparatively  small  number  of  fry  had  ever 
been  obtained  at  any  one  time.  The  rapid  diminution  in  the  aban- 
dance  of  this  valuable  food  species,  reported  from  year  to  year,  had 
iigain  called  attention  to  this  subject,  and  rendered  it  of  considerable 
imi)ortanc'^  that  additional  and  more  positive  information  should  be 
obtained.  Lieut.  Robert  Piatt,  U.  S.  I^avy,  was  charged  with  the  fish- 
cultural  operations,  and  the  services  of  Mr.  J.  Percy  Moore,  an  assist- 
iint  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  were  secured  to  conduct  the 
scientific  observations,  with  the  view  of  supplementing  the  studies  p(re- 
viously  made  by  Prof.  John  A.  Ryder,  and  published  in  the  Fish  Ckym- 
mission  Bulletin  for  1881.    The  principal  work  mapped  out  was  to  de- 


*  The  Embryology  of  the  Sea  Basfl  (Serranus  atrariua).  By  Henry  V.  Wilson,  Fh» 
D.,  uHsistant  U.  S.  FUh  Commission,  Bcdl.  U.  S.  Fish  Commission,  vol.  IX,  1889,  pp. 
209-277,  pis.  88-107. 
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termine  suitable  places  for  obtaining  the  spawning  fish,  the  means 
necessary  for  seeming  them  iu  good  condition,  and  the  apparatus  best 
adapted  to  the  hatching  of  the  eggs.  The  scientific  inquiries  were  to 
be  directed  chiefly  towards  ascertaining  those  facts  respecting  the  nat- 
ural history  of  the  parent  fish  and  of  the  embryos  which  could  be  turned 
to  practical  advantage  in  the  aj tificial  propagation  of  the  species.  The 
work  continued  until  the  end  of  July,  1891,  and,  therefore,  only  the  pro- 
gress made  during  the  last  half  of  June  belongs  appropriately  to  this 
re])ort. 

Tiie  vicinity  of  Cape  Charles  City  was  found  to  offer  good  facilities 
for  the  work,  but  breeding  fish  in  suitable  condition  were  very  difficult 
to  obtain.  By  the  ordinary  methods  of  capture  in  the  pound  nets,  the 
fish  are  held  in  captivity  over  night,  and  those  which  do  not  spawn  before 
morning  (they  are  supposed  to  be  mainly  nocturnal  spawners)  are  sub- 
jected to  so  much  pressure  and  rough  handling  when  the  nets  are 
emptied  on  the  next  day  that,  as  a  rule,  they  lose  not  only  what  ripe 
e^ga  they  contain,  but  also  many  immature  ones.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  secure  them  by  means  of  gill  nets,  but  only  a  few  were  so 
taken,  and  the  nets  were  almost  invariably  torn  by  sharks  and  gars. 
It  is  suggested  that  several  pound  nets  might  be  run  exclusively  for 
the  benefit  of  the  hatching  work,  in  which  case  they  could  be  hauled  at 
night,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  retain  the  spawning  fish  in  good  con- 
dition. 

It  was  ascertained  that  the  ovaries  of  this  species  mature  slowly  and 
not  at  the  same  rate  in  all  parts.  Consequently,  ova  in  very  different 
stages  of  development  were  found  in  the  same  fish.  The  largest  num- 
ber of  ripe  eggs  taken  from  a  single  fish  at  one  time  was  60,000.  The 
movciments  of  the  schools  were  nmch  influenced  by  the  physical  condi- 
tions of  the  water  and  atmosphere,  but  precisely  to  what  extent  was  not 
determined.  The  fry  were  planted  soon  after  hatching,  and  it  was  found 
impossible  to  keep  them  alive  in  the  small  compass  of  an  aquarium  for 
more  than  a  week  at  the  most.  As  young  fish,  especially  alewives,  are 
very  abundant  at  the  surface  at  this  season,  it  is  considered  that  the 
embryo  mackerel  stand  a  poor  chance  of  escaping  such  enemies  wliile 
in  their  earliest  and  most  helpless  stages,  and  it  is  suggested  that  some 
means  of  confining  them  along  the  shore  might  prove  advantageous  in 
case  the  hatching  work  should  be  undertaken  upon  a  large  scale. 

The  tidal  or  cod  jars  were  employed  successfully  for  this  species. 
The  eggs  were  found  to  be  buoyant  in  the  bay  water  of  ordinary  den- 
sity, but  sank  and  afforded  poor  results  if  the  water  became  too  brack- 
ish. Up  to  July  1, 1,090,000  fertilized  eggs  had  been  taken  from  30 
female  fish,  producing  366,000  embryos,  which  were  planted  in  the 
vicinity  of  Cape  Charles  City.  The  length  of  time  required  for  hatch- 
ing after  the  eggs  had  been  impregnated  was  about  twenty-four  hours. 
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The  Mackerel  iScomher  scomhrus), 

Mr.  Kd wards  continued  at  Woods  Holl,  in  1890,  his  experiments  with 
regard  to  the  hatcliing  of  this  species  which  liad  been  conducted  dur- 
ing lcS86,  1888,  and  1889.  From  708,000  eggs,  688,000  embryos  were 
obtiiined.  About  2,000,000  eggs  taken  from  fish  which  had  been  dead 
a  short  time  proved  worthless.  During  November,  1890,  small  mack- 
erel, measuring  from  8  to  11  inches  long,  were  unusually  abundant  in 
Woods  IIoU  harbor,  and  about  5,000  were  caught  with  hook  and  line 
from  the  Fish  Commission  wharf.  Some  adult  specimens  were  also 
captured  at  the  same  place  and  others  in  a  fyke  net  set  by  Mr.  Ed- 
wards, the  first  time  they  had  been  so  taken. 

The  Scup  {Stenotomus  chryaopa). 

About  396,000  fry  were  obtained  from  443,000  eggs  of  this  species  at 
the  Woods  Holl  station  during  June,  1890.  The  eggs  are  buoyant  and 
hatch  in  from  three  to  five  days.  Ninety-five  per  cent  of  all  the  scup 
taken  at  this  period  were  milters.  After  remaining  in  the  traps  over 
twenty-four  hours,  the  females  are  never  found  to  contain  any  ripe 
spawn.  An  account  of  an  experiment  on  the  planting  of  young  scup 
in  Eel  Pond  during  the  summer  of  1890  is  given  in  connection  with  the 
sea  bass. 

The  Squeteague  {Cynoacion  regale,) 

The  artificial  propagation  of  this  species  was  first  attempted  at  Woods 
Holl  by  Mr.  Edwards  in  June,  1890,  when  237,000  eggs  were  hatched 
in  3  to  4  days  with  a  loss  of  only  about  10,000.  The  eggs  are  buoyant. 
Nineteen  out  of  twenty  of  all  the  squeteague  taken  were  milters,  and 
rix>e  males  occurred  as  late  as  June  30,  but  nearly  all  the  females  had 
spawned  before  that  time. 

The  Tautog  {Tan toga  o ni tis). 

From  808,000  eggs  of  the  tautog,  secured  by  Mr.  Edwards  at  Woods 
Holl  during  «Iune,  1890,  732,000  embryos  were  obtained.  The  eggs  are 
buoyant  and  hatched  in  from  3  to  5  days.  On  June  29, 1890,  about 
50,000  fry  were  planted  in  Eel  Pond,  where  young  fish  were  abundant 
in  the  following  November.  They  did  not  attempt  to  escax)e  from  the 
pond,  but  stowed  themselves  away  in  the  eelgrass.  This  sx)ecies  is  said 
to  be  growing  less  abundant  every  year  on  the  southern  coast  of  New 
England. 

The  Gunner  ( Ctfnolabrue  adspcrsus). 

The  eggs  of  the  cunner  are  buoyant  and  very  transparent;  about  28 
are  (contained  in  a  linear  inch.  About  50,000  eggs  of  this  species  ob- 
tained May  22,  1890,  were  hatched  at  Woods  Holl  on  the  5th  day,  wifih 
a  loss  of  only  5,000.  The  tidal  cod  jar  wa^  used,  the  temperature  of 
the  water  being  56^  F. 
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The  Atlautio  Salmon  {Salmo  salar). 

Ill  the  fall  of  1800,  after  completing  bis  monograph  on  the  sea  bass, 
Dr.  II.  y.  Wilson  paid  a  short  visit  to  the  Fish  Coinmission  station  at 
East  Oiland,  Maine,  where  he  made  carefui  preijarations  of  a  series  of 
embryos  of  the  Atlantic  salmon,  illustrating^  dillerent  stages  in  their 
growth.  This  matc^rial  will  serve  as  the  basis  for  the  study  of  the 
development  of  the  species. 

The  Flounders    {Paralickthys  deniatus  aud  VaeiidopleHronecim  americanus.) 

The  two  most  important  flounders  which  occur  on  the  southern  (toast 
of  New  England  are  the  e^nnmon  flounder,  raraUchthys  dentatus,  and 
the  flatlish  or  winter  flounder,  Psendopleuronecte^  amcricantM.  Both  of 
tlu\se  species,  which  have  a  very  extended  range,  are  now  regardeil  as 
valuable  food  products,  Jiiid  both  are  sent  to  market  from  the  Woods 
IIoll  region.  Nothing  is  i)ositively  known  regarding  the  breeding  hab- 
its of  the  I'ormer,  except  that  it  does  not  spawn  in  the  shallow  water 
near  the  shore,  but  the  ripe  eggs  of  the  latter  may  readily  be  obtained 
there  in  largo  quantities.  Experiments  regarding  the  hatching  of  this 
spetJes  were  taken  up  by  Mr.  V.  N.  Edwards  in  the  spring  of  1888,  and 
were  continued  by  him  during  1800  and  1891.  The  spawning  season 
begins  early  in  February  and  lasts  until  late  in  April.  During  the 
spring  of  1800  Mr,  Edwards  obtained  5,800,0(K)  eggs  from  87  fish,  the 
same  yielding  over  4,000,000  fry ;  in  1801  71  ftsh  produced  4,080,000  eggs 
and  .'^,350,0lK)  fry,  the  proportion  of  eggs  hatched  in  each  case  being 
about  70  per  cent.  The  length  of  the  period  of  incubation  varied  from 
400  to  600  hours,  the  temperature  of  the  water  ranging  from  32^  to 
40^  Fahrenheit.  The  fry  were  liberated  in  from  1  to  5  days  after  hatch- 
ing. The  eggs  are  adhesive  and  sink.  Several  diflcrent  methods  of 
handling  them  were  tried,  but  the  best  success  wasobt^iined  by  spread- 
ing them  thinly  on  panes  of  glass  and  phwing  them  in  a  current  of  water 
in  the  hatching  boxes.  If  allowed  to  iiccumulate  together  they  jidhere 
in  masses,  and  under  such  conditions  a  very  large  percentage,  if  not  the 
entire  lot,  soon  dies.  In  some  cases,  Mr.  Edwards  found  that  the  eggs 
hiwl  hardened  up  in  the  fish,  and  when  pressure  was  applied  they  came 
out  in  one  solid  body.  Under  such  circumstances  the  eggs  do  not  ripen 
and  the  fish  itself  generally  dies. 

Tliis  species  can  be  caught  in  large  numbers  in  the  harbor  of  Woods 
lIoll  and  in  the  neighboring  waters  during  the  spawning  season.  Dur- 
ing the  more  severe  winter  weather,  however,  they  retreat  to  the  deeper 
parti*  of  Vineyard  Sound  and  Buzzards  Bay.  The  earliest  spawners 
have  been  obtained  in  the  upper  parts  of  Waquoit  Bay,  in  the  town  of 
Falmouth,  where  they  are  said  to  appear  every  season  at  the  first  thaw 
in  February.  Later  in  the  spring  they  can  be  taken  in  the  vicinity  of 
Woods  Holl.  Dr.  Wilson  found  it  diflScult  t^>  kex»p  the  young  flounders 
alive  for  any  length  of  time  in  the  aquaria,  but  early  in  May,  1800, 
they  were  abundant  at  th^  piirfaee  and  were  captured  in  the  tow  neti 
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The  Sand  Dab  {Plcuronccies  macitlatua). 

Oil  May  12,  1890,  Mr.  Edwards  secured  about  100,000  eggs  of  tins 
species,  wliicli,  in  a  temperature  of  51^  to  54^  F.,  liatehed  on  the  fifth 
day,  with  a  loss  of  oiily  10  per  cent.  Tlie  tidal  cod  jar  was  used  for 
this  purpose.  The  eggs  are  buoyant,  and  about  24  are  contained  in  a 
linear  inch. 

The  Four-Spotted  Flounder  {raralivhthys  ohlongm). 

Of  this  species,  50,000  eggs  Aver(»  obtained  on  May  15, 1800.  The}' 
are  of  the  same  size  as  the  eggs  of  the  sand  dab,  are  also  buoyant,  and 
hatched  in  the  same  lengtli  of  time,  but  with  a  loss  of  50  i>er  cent. 
The  tidal  cod  jar  was  employed. 

The  Lobster  {lloinarus  americanun). 

In  previous^  reports  aecounts  have  been  given  of  the  successful  at- 
tempts made  to  hatch  lobster  eggs  whi(ih  had  previously  been  removed 
from  the  swimmer(»ts  of  the  parent,  but  at  the  same  time  attention  wjis 
called  to  the  difliculty  of  r<»aring  the  embryos  in  captivity,  owing  to 
their  propensity  to  devour  one  another,  notwithstan<ling  great  care 
was  exercised  in  supplying  them  with  proper  food.  On  this  .account  the 
embryos  hsive  generally  beiMi  planted  when  only  a  few  days  old,  but  it 
is  considered  that  much  better  results  could  be  jiccomplished  by  confin- 
ing them  in  tanks  until  they  had  reached  an  age  of  4  or  5  weeks,  when 
they  are  better  able  to  protect  themselves  against  their  enemies. 

During  1890  and  1891  the  hat<»hing  work  was  continued  at  Woods  IIoll 
on  a  moderate  scale,  and  at  the  same  time  careful  experiments  were 
made  to  discover  some  way  of  k(»eping  the  larva)  in  the  aquaria  without 
the  gi-eat  mortality  which  has  hitherto  occurred.  Mr.  V.  N.  Edwards 
also  made  some,  interesting  observations  regarding  the  eggs  and  the 
size  at  which  the  adult  first  becomes  mature,  and  important  studies  re- 
specting the  breeding  habits  and  life  history  of  the  species  were  under- 
taken by  Prof.  F.  IF.  Herrick,  of  Adelbert  College,  and  Prof.  H.  O. 
Bum  pus,  of  Brown  University.  Prof.  Herrick  first  turned  his  attention 
to  this  matter  during  the  summer  of  1889,  and  in  the  following  year 
arrangements  were  mside  with  him  to  prepare  a  comprehensive  mono- 
gi'aph  covering  the  entLi*e  subject,  which  will  probably  require  soYoral 
y(»ais  for  its  completion.  Prof.  Bumpus  was  at  the  station  in  the  sx)riii  jr 
ol*  18t)0.  Preliminary  reports  have  been  published  by  Prof.  Herrick  in 
the  Johns  IIoi)kins  University  Circular  No.  80,  1890,  and  No.  87, 1891, ' 
the  latter  containing  the  two  following  papers  by  him,  namely:  "  Notes 
on  the  habits  and  larval  stages  of  the  American  lobster,"  and  *'The 
r(^l)roductive  organs  and  early  stages  of  development  of  the  American 
lobster." 

From  the  inquiries  made  up  to  this  date  some  very  valuable  deduo* 
tions  have  been  reached.  The  faet  that  the  eggs  laid  during  the  siun- 
mer  are  carrioil  by  the  parent  until  the  following  spring  or  sammer 
before  liat<*liing,  a  conclusion  reached  by  the  writer  from  his  ezperi* 
-'^41  ts  in  1885,  has  been  proved  conclusively.     During  1889,  egjp  wem 
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laid  from  Juue  20  to  July  15,  and  i)robably  later;  aud  in  1890,  from 
July  1  until  about  August  20,  acc^ording  to  the  observations  made. 
Lobsters  do  not  breed  rejidily  when  confine<l  in  close  quarters.  One 
female  kept  in  a  small  aquarium  for  about  eifji:ht  weeks  extnided  eggs 
which  were  somewhat  abnormal  in  their  cx>ndition,  aud  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days  they  were  scratched  off  by  her  from  the  swimmerets. 
The  hat/<;hing  perioil  at  Woods  Holl  occupies  about  eight  weeks,  be- 
ginning about  the  middle  of  May  and  continuing  until  hear  the  middle 
of  July,  but  it  varies  somewhat.  In  1890  the  last  lobster  with  light- 
colored  spawn  (about  ready  to  hat<*h)  was  taken  July  7,  and  on  the 
same  day  the  Gay  Head  fishermen  obtained  the  first  lobster  of  the 
season  with  dark-colored  or  newly  laid  eggs. 

Prof,  nerrick  considers  that  the  lobster  dot»s  not  breed  annually, 
judging  from  the  immature  condition  of  the  ovaries  at  the  time  of  hatch- 
ing of  the  eggs  attaehed  to  the  swimmerets,  and  by  the  large  percent- 
age of  non-egg-bcaring  females  taken  in  the  winter  and  spring.  In 
April,  1889,  21  per  cent  of  all  the  lobsters  caught  at  Woods  Holl  by 
Mr.  Edwards  were  females  with  eggs;  in  May,  19  per  cent,  and  in 
June  only  about  one-half  of  1  per  cent,  the  larger  proportion  of  the 
eggs  having  hatched  previous  to,  or  during  the  early  part  of,  the  last- 
mentioned  month.  In  the  course  of  these  observations  it  was  also 
noticed  that  the  females  somewhat  exceeded  the  males  in  numbers. 

Freshly  laid  eggs  are  very  dark  green  in  color,  but  toward  the  next 
spring  they  become  much  lighter,  owing  to  the  partial  consumption  of 
the  yolk.  The  adult  lobster  m^j'-  molt  soon  after  its  eggs  are  hatched 
(most  commonly  in  the  early  summer)  or  not  until  fall,  and  i)os8ibly  at 
any  other  time  when  not  carrying  eggs.  The  frequency  of  the  fall 
molting  has  been  referred  to  elsewhere.  Prof.  Herrick  is  inclined  to 
think  that,  after  becoming  sexually  mature,  lobsters  do  not,  as  a  rule, 
molt  annually.  From  six  to  eight  weeks  are  probably  required  to  pro- 
duce a  fairly  hard  new  shell.  At  the  time  of  hatching  the  larval  lobster 
also  molts  for  the  first  time,  the  delicate  skin  being  cast  off  with  the 
shell.  This  is  a  critical  period  in  its  history,  and  in  connection  with 
the  work  at  Woods  Holl  large  numbers  die  at  this  stage  through  ina- 
bility to  pass  the  first  molt.  The  young  swim  at  the  surface  for  six  or 
eight  weeks,  when  they  attain  a  stage  which  bears  a  general  resemb- 
lance to  the  adult,  although  d  iffering  from  it  in  many  detjiils.  The  larva 
at  this  age  both  walks  on  the  bottom  and  swims  at  the  surface,  but  when 
it  rciiches  the  next  stage,  it  leaves  the  surface  entirely. 

During  the  early  spring  of  1890,  Prof.  Bumpus  succeeded  in  hatch- 
ing lobster  eggs  prematurely  by  placing  them  in  running  water,  of 
which  the  temperature  had  been  elevated  artificially  to  that  of  the  sea 
water  in  June.  The  young  made  their  appearance  in  a  very  few  days. 
Other  eggs  from  the  same  lobster  retained  in  water  of  normal  temper- 
ature did  not  develop  appreciably  during  the  same  period.  The  young 
produced  in  this  way  seemed  strong  and  hardy  aud  no  fat^I  results 
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attended  their  transfer  to  water  of  ordinary  temperature.  In  fact, 
they  were  kept  for  twenty-four  hours  in  a  temperature  as  low  as  32^  F. 
Avithout  injury.  The  expediency  of  resorting  to  this  method  is,  however, 
questionable,  on  account  of  the  extra  trouble  and  expense  of  manipu- 
lation where  the  work  is  carried  on  ui)on  a  large  scale.  Ex{>erience 
has  taught  that  in  nearly  all  fish-cultural  operations  it  is  best  to  con- 
duct them  under  natural  conditions  as  far  as  possible. 

The  observations  made  by  Dr.  O.  F.  Hodge,  during  the  summer  of 
1889,  respecting  the  feeding  of  young  lobsters  in  confinement,  while 
not  successful  from  a  practical  standpoint,  furnished  some  interesting 
facets  regarding  the  liuval  habits  of  this  species.  The  stomachs  of  speci- 
mens, about  one  month  old,  taken  at  the  surface  in  Woods  HoU  har- 
bor, contained  fragments  of  copepods  and  of  the  larval  stages  of  crabs, 
showing,  so  far  as  these  examinations  go,  that  their  normal  food  at  this 
age  consists  of  iictive  crustacean  forms  having  the  same  pelagic  habits 
as  themselves.  In  the  aquaria  they  were  supplied  with  all  sort«  of 
food,  both  animal  and  vegetable,  which  it  was  conjectured  might  be 
suited  to  their  tastes  and  needs,  including  surface  towings  brought  in 
from  the  harbor.  They  did  not  appear  to  touch  anything  of  a  vegeta- 
ble nature  or  any  preparations  made  from  flour.  They  will  eat  almost 
any  character  of  animal  food  if  suitably  prepared,  but  while  some  kinds 
seem  to  be  beneficial  to  them,  others  are  more  or  less  harmful,  the 
yolks  of  hard-boiled  eggs  and  freshly  coagulated  milk  belonging  to  the 
former  category.  Wlien  well  supi)lied  with  nutriment  they  rapidly 
gorge  themselves,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  take  much  pains  in 
dividing  the  solid  particles,  which  should  be  neither  too  fine  nor  too 
coarse,  to  insure  their  proper  feeding  and  prevent  their  becoming  en- 
tangled in  the  loose  tissues.  In  none  of  the  trials,  however,  did  more 
than  a  small  percentage  of  the  larvic  survive  for  any  considerable 
length  of  time.  They  appeared  to  rest  mainly  upon  the  bottom  of  the 
aquarium  at  night,  but  rose  toward  the  surface  whenever  a  light  was 
brought  near  them .  In  the  daytime,  also,  they  feed  chiefly  on  the  bottom, 
and  are  apt  to  spend  much  of  their  time  there  even  when  not  so  occupied. 

Dr.  Hodge  is  inclined  to  believe  that  the  difliculties  in  the  way  of 
raising  young  lobsters  in  the  acjuaria  do  not  arise  entirely  from  their 
feeding  habits,  but  are  due  in  part  to  other  causes,  not  at  present  un- 
derstood. He  exi)eriment^d  ui)on  the  effects  of  light,  of  temperature, 
of  the  conditions  of  the  water,  etc.,  but  without  producing  any  modifi- 
cations in  his  results.  Larvae  confined  in  floating  cars  off  the  wharf| 
moreover,  fared  no  better  than  those  kept  in  the  laboratory.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  a  minute  protozoan,  which  constantly  swarmed 
about  the  living  young,  and  completely  infested  their  dead  bodies,  may 
to  some  extent  have  been  instrumental  in  their  destruction,  a  matter 
that  could  readily  be  determined  by  a  sterilization  of  the  water,  but  it 
is  improbable  that  suQh  ^  widespread  mortality  coultl  result  froift  cmoti 
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Between  April  16  and  June  13, 1890,  723  lobsters  furnished  8,317,000 
eggs  yielding  4,511,000  embryos.  Between  April  28  and  June  30, 1891, 
4,353,000  eggs  were  obtained  from  482  lobsters,  andfi^om  these  3,533,000 
embryos  were  secured.  The  proi)ortion  of  eggs  hatched  in  1889  was 
about  51  per  cent;  in  1890,  54  i)er  cent;  and  in  1891,  81  per  cent.  The 
greatly  increased  percentage  in  the  last-mentioned  year  was  due  to 
greater  skill  in  the  handling  of  the  eggs,  and  to  the  exclusive  use  of 
the  automatic  shad  jar,  which  is  better  adapted  to  the  treatment 
of  lobster  eggs  than  any  other  apparatus  yet  employed  for  that  pur- 
iwse.  Observations  made  in  1890  tended  to  show  that  the  lobster  eggs 
did  not  hatch  in  the  apparatus  until  the  temperature  of  the  water  had 
risen  to  between  54°  and  59^  F.  This  fact,  however,  needs  to  be  cor- 
roborated. 

During  the  seasons  of  1890  and  1891,  Mr.  V.  N.  Edwards  kept  a 
careful  record  respecting  the  sizes  of  all  breeding  lobsters  which  he 
handled,  and  the  number  of  eggs  furnished  by  each.  The  results  ob- 
tained are  exceedingly  interesting,  and  indicate  that  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  lobsters  begin  to  spawn  at  an  early  age  than  has  generally 
been  supposed.    These  facts  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Table  skotcing  the  number  of  eggs  to  lobsters  of  each  size,  seasons  of  1890  and  1891, 


Size. 


8  to  8|  inches. 

9  to  lU  inches. 

10  to  11  inches 

11  to  12  inches 

12  to  13  inches 

13  to  14  inches 

Totals.. 


No.  of 
lobsters. 


23 
344 
553 
226 

50 
9 


1.205 


No.  of  eggs. 


149,226 

2, 642, 291 

5, 763, 542 

3,095.037 

907,330 

208,590 


12,766.016 


Average  No. 
of  eggs  to 
each  size. 


6,480 
7,600 
10,400 
13,600 
18,000 
23,100 


10,594 


The  averages  given  in  this  table  do  not  represent  the  total  numbers 
actually  extruded  by  the  females,  as  in  a  Large  iHjrcentage  of  the  sjHJci- 
iiiens  many  of  the  eggs  had  been  removed  by  one  cause  or  another 
before  the  lobsters  were  captured.  Eels,  cunners,  and  other  small 
rapacious  fishes  are  undoubtedly  resx)onsibIe  for  much  of  this  destruc- 
tion. The  extreme  range  in  the  number  of  eggs  recorded  for  each  size 
was  as  follows:  In  specimens  meiisuring  from  8  to  8f  inches,  3,000  to 
12,000  eggs;  9  to  10  inches,  3,000  to  16,500  eggs;  10  to  11  inches,  3,000 
to  21,000  eggs;  11  to  12  inches,  3,000  to  24,000  eggs;  12  to  13  inches, 
6,000  to  30,000  eggs;  13  to  14  inches,  15,000  to  36,000  eggs. 

Over  one-fourth  of  the  breeding  lobsters  were  between  9  and  10 
inches  long,  and  nea,rly  one-half  between  10  and  11  inches  long.  Only 
59  were  taken  whose  size  was  above  12  inches,  and  none  exceeded  14 
inches.  It  may,  therefore,  be  concluded  with  resi^ect  to  the  Vineyard 
tSound  region  that  the  average  size  of  the  breeding  lobsters  is  much 
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less  than  it  was  ten  and  twenty  years  ago,  and  that  much  more  than 
half  are  now  under  the  legal  limit  of  10 J  inches  prescribed  by  the 
Massachusetts  lishery  regulations.  The  search  for  egg  lobsters  has 
also  disclosed  the  fact  that  the  abundance  of  lobsters  is  still  rapidly 
decreasing  on  this  coast.  Diu'ing  the  season  of  18D0,  59  lobsters  with 
dead  eggs  were  taken,  and  among  the  females  above  10  inches  long 
caught  in  this  vicinity  there  was  an  average  of  only  about  1  with 
spawn  to  12  with(mt  spawn.  In  November,  1890,  with  175  traps 
set,  the  catch  averaged  2  lobsters,  measuring  10^  inches  and  over  to 
each  trap  per  day.  There  was  also  an  average  of  1  egg  lobster 
to  every  1  lobsters  taken.  In  February,  1891,  5  traps  averaged  1 
lOJ-inch  lobster  and  10  small  lobsters  per  day.  In  April,  1891,  400 
traps  set  in  the  bay  and  sound  averaged  about  100  lobsters  per  day, 
measuring  lOJ  inches  and  over,  and  about  10  egg  lobsters.  In  May 
the  average  per  day  was  1  large  lobster  to  every  2  traps.  Small  lob- 
sters were  also  less  abundant  than  in  previous  years.  At  Monomoy, 
where  lobsters  were  formerly  very  common  within  a  mile  of  the  point, 
the  fishermen  are  now  required  to  go  nearly  to  the  Nantucket  shore 
,  to  set  their  traps.  The  cat<*.h  in  1890  was  only  about  half  that  of  the 
previous  year. 

DuringOctober  and  November,  1890,  Mr.  Edwards  made  some  interest- 
ing observations  on  the  fall  molting  of  lobsters  which  indicate  that  the 
habit  of  shedding  at  this  season  is  more  common  than  has  generally  been 
supposed.  Eight  specimens  were  measured,  and  the  increase  in  size  in 
each  instance,  ranging  from  one-half  to  1^  inches,  was  found  to  be 
jis  follows:  From  6  to  6  inches,  from  5 J  to  6 J  inches,  from  7^  to  8 
inches,  from  73  to  8J  inches,  from  8  to  9  inches,  from  8J  to  9J  inches, 
from  9  to  lOJ  inches,  and  from  11  to  12  inches.  The  rate  of  growth 
seems,  therefore,  to  vary  considerably,  even  among  individuals  of  ap- 
proximately the  same  size. 

lu  the  fall  of  1890  Mr.  F.  N.  Barrett,  editor  of  the  American  Grocer, 
New  York,  called  the  attention  of  the  Commissioner  to  the  fact  that  in 
the  canned-lobster  trade  cans  were  often  found  in  which  the  contents 
had  turned  black  and  were  unfit  for  eating.  This  circumstance  had 
created  considerabhj  i)rcjudice  against  this  product,  especially  in  the 
foreign  markets.  Many  causi\s  had  been  assigned  for  the  phenomenon, 
none  of  which,  however,  were  baseil  \iix>n  an  investigation  of  the 
actual  condition  of  the  si)oiled  goo<l8.  Several  cans  containing  the 
blackened  lobsters  were  sent  to  Washington,  and  were  placed  by  the 
Commissioner  in  the  hands  of  I>r.  William  Gray,  microscopist  of  the 
Army  Medical  Museum,  for  analysis.  Dr.  Gray's  studies  uiK)n  the 
subject  have  not  yet  been  comi)leted,  but  in  the  discolored  patches  of 
muscular  tissue  he  has  found  a  species  of  bacillus  apparently  unde- 
scrilHHl,  which  is  probably  resi)onsible  for  the  changes  observed  in  the 
color  and  condition  of  this  x)roduct. 
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Edible  Molluaks. 

Mr.  K.  (Jr.  narrisoii  and  Mr.  J.  L.  Kellog|j:,  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, were  employed  at  the  Woods  HoU  laboratory  during  tj^e  sum- 
mer of  1890,  under  the  dire<jtion  of  Prof.  W.  K.  Brooks,  to  investigate 
certain  natural-history  problems  relative  to  the  oyster  and  other  e4lible 
mollusks,  and  beariug  upon  their  artificial  cultivation.  They  worked 
conjointly  on  the  embryology  of  the  oyster,  and  made  experiments  re- 
specting the  effects  of  density,  temperature,  sunshine,  etc;.,  on  the  oyster 
larva  during  its  free-swimming  and  fixative -stages.  They  also  collected 
material  for  a  study  of  the  trematode  parasites  of  the  oyster  and  other 
bivalves,  Dr.  Brooks  having  been  led  to  believe  that  the^e  organisms 
may  have  been  instrumental  in  causing  the  deterioration  of  oyst^^r  beds 
in  some  cases.  The  general  investigation  of  the  anatomy,  histology, 
and  embryology  of  lamellibranchs  was  taken  up  by  Mr.  Kellogg  and 
was  conducted  by  him  in  accordance  with  modern  methods  of  biological 
research.  It  is  expected  that  those  inquiries  will  furnish  many  impor- 
tant facts  regarding  the  morphology  of  the  common  edible  bivalves  which 
will  be  of  service  to  the  fish-culturist.  They  will  be  continued  during 
the  summer  of  1891.  Dr.  Wilson  has  also,  during  his  investigations  at 
Woods  Holl,  recorded  many  valuable  observations  respecting  the  breed- 
ing habits  and  organs  of  the  long  clam,  quahog,  mussel,  and  scallop. 

Sponges. 

Preliminary  to  a  study  of  the  life  history  of  the  Florida  commer- 
cial sponges,  which  it  is  intended  shall  soon  be  taken  up.  Dr.  H.  V. 
Wilson  began  at  Woods  Holl,  in  the  summer  of  1890,  an  investi- 
gation of  the  breeding  habits  of  certain  species  occurring  in  that  vi- 
cinity. His  observations  were  continued  during  the  following  winter 
and  spring,  most  attention  being  paid  to  a  silicious  form  which  is  com- 
mon on  the  wharf  at  the  Fish  Commission  station.  Dr.  Wilson  found 
that  during  the  summer  and  early  fall  this  species,  instead  of  reproduc- 
ing by  means  of  eggs,  does  so  asexually  through  the  formation  of  in- 
ternal buds  or  gemmules,  solid  oval  bodies  which  swim  about  by  means 
of  cilia.  Similar  means  of  reproduction  have  been  detect<3d  in  the 
fr(»sh-water  Bix)nges  and  in  the  genus  Chalinula.  The  formation  of 
these  gemmules  in  the  silicious  species  referred  to,  the  character  of  the 
swimming  larvai,  and  its  metamorphosis  into  the  julult  sponge,  were 
carefully  studied  by  Dr.  Wilson,  who,  judging  also  from  observations 
made  at  the  Bahama  Islands,  is  led  to  believe  that  this  method  of 
propagation  is  (common  among  marine  sponges.  Should  this  hold  true 
with  the  commercial  species,  three  possible  methods  of  accomplishing 
their  aitificial  cultivation  would  thereby  be  present<^d,  namely,  by 
means  of  the  eggs,  by  means  of  the  gemmules,  and  by  cuttings.  All 
the  prsictical  experiments  made  in  this  direction  up  to  the  present  time 
have  dealt  only  with  the  cuttings,  and  while  that  method  may  still 
prove  to  be  the  more  satisfivctory  one,  the  others  might  present  certain 
a<lvantages  in  any  .attempt  to  improve  the  grade  of  sponges  or  to  ^^ 
tribute  them  over  new  grounds. 
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DISEASES  AND  PARASITES  OF  FISHES. 

Fisliejj  are  subject  to  a  variety  of  diseases,  some  of  which  are  local 
and  uuimportaut,  haviug  little  or  no  effect  upon  the  general  condition 
of  the  fish,  while  others  assume  a  very  serious  character,  becoming  even 
epidemic  in  their  course  and  causing  the  mortality  of  immense  numbers 
of  individuals.  But  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  nature  or 
pathology  of  such  diseases  or  to  their  treatment,  and  an  important 
field  is,  therefore,  open  for  investigations  in  this  direction.  It  is  well 
known  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  disorders  which  have  been  ob- 
served among  fishes  is  due  to  parasitism  of  one  sort  or  another,  and  as 
biologists  have  long  been  interested  in  the  uatural  history  of  the  para- 
sites so  concerned,  much  information  has  been  secured  regarding  the 
structure  and  the  development  of  these  organisms.  This  branch  of 
research  must,  in  fact,  precede  the  more  special  consideration  of  the 
relations  of  the  parasites  to  their  hosts  and  their  effects  uiK)n  the 
latter;  but  the  time  has  come  when  not  only  the  amount  of  material 
collected  seems  ample  to  begin  upon  a  full  investigation  of  this  more 
practical  phase  of  the  subject,  but  also  when  the  demands  for  accurate 
information  regarding  it  have  become  sufficiently  urgent  to  necessitate 
its  being  taken  up  without  delay.  Dr.  Kevere  K.  Gurley  has  recently 
been  assigned  to  the  study  of  these  problems. 

The  parasites  which  infest  fishes  belong  to  both  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms,  and  some  fishes  even  are  parasitic  on  others.  The 
groups  of  crustaceans  and  worms  furnish  the  great<5st  variety  of  known 
parasitic  forms,  the  former  occurring  generally  on  the  exterior  of  the 
body  or  in  the  mouth  cavity,  the  latter  in  or  among  the  viscera  and  in 
the  tissues.  A  majority  of  these,  however,  seem  to  be  entirely  harm- 
less, but  many  i)roduce  a  diseased  condition  of  greater  or  less  extent, 
and  some  at  least  must  eventually  prove  fatal.  The  protozoan  para- 
sites, called  psorosperms,  give  rise  to  large  excrescences  on  the  exterior 
of  the  lish,  making  it  very  unpresentable  in  appearance,  and  undoubt- 
e<lly  soon  causing  de^th.  Among  fresh-water  fishes  most  harm  is 
probably  effected  by  low  forms  of  plants,  which  often  result  in  a  very 
widesi)re*ad  mortality,  as  in  some  of  the  large  northern  lakes.  Their 
attacks  are  not  confined  to  the  adults,  but  extend  also  to  the  younger 
stages  and  the  embryos  as  well  as  U)  the  eggs,  and  in  the  artificial 
hat(;hing  apparatus  they  otY.eii  cause  much  destruction.  A  great  mor- 
tality also  occurs  among  fishes,  which  has  not  been  ti'aced  to  parasit- 
ism, and  of  the  true  nature  of  which  we  are  still  ignorant.  One  instance 
of  this  character  is  noticed  elsewhere  in  this  report,  in  the  account 
of  Prof.  S.  A.  Forbes's  observations  at  Lake  Mendota,  Wiscjonsin. 

Tiie  long-continued  investigations  by  the  Fish  (Commission  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States,  especially  in  the  \icinity  of  Woods 
lloll,  Mass.,  have  afforded  the  means  of  collexiting  and  studying  the 
crustacciiii  and  worm  parasites  of  marine  fishes  under  exceptionally 
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favorable  conditions.  A  few  papers  bearing  upon  the  former  group 
have  appeared  in  the  publications  of  the  Fish  Commission  and  U.  S. 
National  Museum  from  time  to  time.  In  1884  Prof.  Edwin  Linton, 
of  Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  began  an  exhaustive  inquiry 
respecting  the  entozoan  worm  parasites  of  fishes,  which  has  been  con- 
tinued down  to  date.  Three  general  papers  on  this  subject  have  been 
printed  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  Commission  for  188(>,  1887,  and 
1888,  and  a  special  account  of  a  parasite  of  the  tiger  shark  in  the  last- 
mentioned  report.  The  protozoan  parasites  occurring  on  Cyprinodon 
in  the  Vineyard  Sound  region,  and  on  cyprinoid  fishes  in  Ohio,  have 
also  been  discussed  by  Prof.  Linton  in  the  Fish  Commission  Bulletin 
for  1889.  The  entozoan  parasites  of  the  trout  collected  by  Dr.  Jordan 
in  the  Yellowstone  Park,  in  1890,  were  referred  to  Prof.  Linton  for  in- 
vestigation, and  the  following  year  he  iiccompanied  Prof.  S.  A.  Forbes 
on  an  expedition  to  the  same  region,  where  he  was  able  to  study  the 
same  forms  in  a  fresh  condition  and  to  trace  their  development  through 
the  pelican.  An  account  of  his  researches  in  respect  to  this  subject 
will  be  found  under  the  heading  of  the  Yellowstone  Kational  Park. 

The  attention  of  the  Commission  has  been  called  to  several  instances 
where  young  trout  kept  in  confinement  have  become  blind.  Specimens 
in  this  condition  were  carefully  examined  by  Prof.  Linton,  but  no  trace 
of  parasitism  was  discovered.  The  eyes  were  congested  and  there  ap- 
peared to  be  an  unusual  amount  of  pigment  in  the  choroid  coat  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  crystalline  lens.  It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that 
the  trouble  arose  from  some  external  conditions  surrounding  the  fish, 
and  which  affected  only  the  eyes,  as  the  specimens  were  otherwise  in 
good  condition. 

COLLECTIONS,  PREPARATION  OF  REPORTS,  ETC. 

The  Laboratory  established  at  the  Central  Station  in  Washington  at 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1889  has,  up  to  the  present  time,  met  the 
principal  requirements  of  the  work  of  this  division,  but  it  is  rapidly 
becoming  overcrowded  and  furnishes  insufficient  accommodations  for 
taking  proi)er  care  of  specimens  obtained  in  the  investigations  now  in 
l)rogress.  Very  large  collections  have  been  received  during  the  past 
two  years,  resulting  mainly  from  the  explorations  of  the  steamer  Alba- 
tross in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  and  in  Bering  Sea,  from  the  oyster 
surveys  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  and. from  the  inquiries  respexjting 
the  lakes  and  rivers.  While  it  is  not  proposed  to  retain  permanently 
in  the  Fish  Commission  building  more  than  a  tyi)e  or  working  series 
of  the  specimens  thus  obtained,  yet  a  considerable  time  must  elapse 
before  any  extensive  collection  can  be  fully  studied  and  the  rei)orts 
bearing  upon  it  prepared  for  printing,  and  ample  storage  and  working 
space  is  therefore  required  for  the  accommodation  of  this  branch  ol 
research. 

The  study  of  the  fishes  has  progressed  rapidly  under  the  care  of  Dt* 
Tarleton  U.  Bean,  the  ichthyologist  of  the  Ck>inima&\o\i^  ^KSi<^  \>san^ 
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the  cooperation  of  Dr.  David  S.  Jordan  and  Prof,  diaries  H.  Gilbert, 
of  Indiana  University.  As  elsewhere  explained,  the  fresh-water  fishes 
have  been  mostly  worked  up  at  the  last- mentioned  institution,  and  the 
marine  species  recently  collected  by  the  Albatross  on  the  Pacific  coast 
have  been  sent  there  to  b(^,  classified  and  described  by  Prof.  Gilbert.* 

Ccmsidering  the  invaluable  assistance  received  from  this  source  dur- 
ing the  past  four  years,  the  acceptance  by  Dr.  Jordan  of  the  presidency 
of  the  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University  is  to  be  regretted  in  the  imr- 
me<liate  interests  of  the  Fish  Commission,  and  yet,  throngh  his  assur- 
ance of  continued  cooperation,  the  opportunity  will  now  l>e  afibrded  to 
make  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  fishery  resources  of  California, 
a  region  which  has  been  much  neglected  in  that  respect. 

Arrangements  are  now  in  progress  for  the  study  by  specialists  of 
high  standing  of  many  of  the  groups  of  oceanic  animals  which  are 
richly  represented  in  recent  collections  from  the  Pa<5ific  coast.  This 
will  be  done  without  expense  to  the  Government,  and  will  insure  the 
preparation  of  a  very  valuable  series  of  reports  upon  the  more  important 
biological  features  of  the  fishing-grounds  now  in  course  of  examination 
by  the  Albatross.  The  higher  crustaceans  from  this  region,  such  as  the 
crabs  and  shrimps,  are  now  being  studied  by  Mr.  James  B.  Benedict 
and  Miss  M.  J.  Bathbun,  of  the  U.  S.  National  Museum. 

Very  large  collections  of  fishes  and  marine  invertebrat.es  have  been 
transferred  to  the  custody  of  the  National  Museum,  and  many  sets  of 
duplicate  natural-history  specimens  have  been  distributed  for  educa- 
tional purposes,  either  directly  by  the  Fish  Commission  or  through  the 
medium  of  the  National  Museum.  The  following  institutions  have 
been  thus  supplied:  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio;  Museum 
of  Comparative  Zoiilogy  of  Ilarvard  University;  Indiana  University, 
Bloomington,  Ind.;  State  Normal  School,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.;  Purdue 
University,  Indiana;  Syrian  College,  Beirut,  Syria;  Clark  University, 
Worcester,  Mass.;  University  of  South  Carolina;  Ottawa  University, 
Ottawa,  Kans.;  LawTcnce  University,  Appleton,  Wis.;  Muhlenberg 
College,  Allentown,  Pa.;  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.; 
High  School,  Council  Blufl*s,  Iowa;  New  Orleans  University,  New  Or- 
leans, La. ;  Woman's  College  of  Baltimore,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Sui>erin- 
tendent  of  schools,  Olean,  N.  Y.;  State  Agricultural  College,  Oorval- 
lis,  Oregon ;  South  Jersey  Institute,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. ;  Dakota  Univer- 

"  A  preliminary  report  on  tho  fishes  collected  l>y  the  steamer  AlhairoB9  on  tlie 
l*:icifi<'  coaHt  of  North  America  dnrin;;  the  year  188J>,  with  descriptious  of  twelve  new 
;jfenera  and  ninety-two  new  spociea.  By  Charles  H.  Gilbert.  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mna., 
xni,  pp.  49-126,  1890. 

A  supplementary  list  of  fishes  collected  at  the  Galapap;os  Islands  and  Pftnamm^ 
with  descriptions  of  one  new  i^cuns  and  three  new  species.  By  Charles  H.  Gilbert. 
Proc.  U.  8.  Nat.  Mns.,  xiii,  pp.  449-455.  1891. 

Descriptions  (»f  thirty-four  new  species  of  fishes  collecte<l  in  1888  and  1889,  prin- 
cipally amon;^  the  Santa  Barbara  Islands  and  in  the  Gulf  of  California.  By  Chaciea 
H.  Gilbert.    Proc.  U.  8.  Nat.  Mus.,  xiii,  pp.  539-566,  1891. 
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sity,  Mitchell,  S.  Dak.;  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  Anilierst, 
Mass.;  Nebraska  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Omaha,  Nebr.; 
St.  John's  College,  Annax>olis,  Md.;  Pennsylvania  StateCollege,  Centre 
County,  Pa.;  Brooklyn  Training  School,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.;  Mount  Vernon 
Seminary,  Washington,  D.  C;  High  School,  Bridgton,  Me.;  Missouri 
Valley  College,  Marshall,  Mo.;  Columbia  College,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
Louisiana  State  University  and  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College, 
Baton  Rouge,  La. ;  State  Normal  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. ;  High  School, 
Springfteld,  Mass.;  K.K.  Naturhistorisches  Uof-Museum,  Vienna,  Aus- 
tria; British  Museum,  London,  England. 

A  scheme  of  exhibits  to  illustrate  the  objects  and  work  of  this  divi- 
sion at  the  World's  Columbian  Exjiosition  at  Chicago  has  been  pre- 
pared in  jiccordance  with  the  directions  of  the  Commissioner.  It  is 
proposed  to  use  in  this  connection  victual  specimens  and  appliances 
where  they  will  serve  appropriately,  and  also  models,  relief  maps,  charts, 
and  drawings.  The  principal  subjects  to  be  represented  are  the  follow- 
ing: The  economic  features  of  the  fauna  and  flora  of  the  seacoasts  and 
of  the  lakes  and  rivers,  including  the  embryology  and  life  historj^of 
the  more  important  food-fishes;  the  general  hydrography  of  the  Atlan- 
tic and  Pacific  coasts,  and  the  location,  configuration,  and  principal 
characteristics  of  the  oceanic  fishing-grounds;  the  lake  and  river  basins, 
and  the  distribution,  past  and  present,  of  fresh- water  fishes;  the  vessels 
and  apparatus  used  in  the  investigation  of  fishing- grounds;  laboratories 
for  the  study  of  aquatic  life  and  of  fishery  problems;  temperature,  and 
other  physicfil  conditions  and  variations  affecting  the  distribution  of 
fishery  products,  and  publications  bearing  upon  these  different  topics. 


REPORT  ON  THE  INQUIRY  REGARDING  THE   METHODS  AND 

STATISTICS  OF  THE  FISHERIES. 


By  Hugh  M.  Smith,  M.  D., 
Acting  Aasisiani  in  charge. 


INTRODUCTORY  NOTE. 

The  report  on  the  work  of  this  division  for  the  fiscal  years  1890  and 
1891  is  herewith  respectfully  submitted.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  dur- 
ing this  time  the  affairs  of  the  office  were  imder  the  immediate  direc- 
tion of  Capt.  J.  W.  Collins,  the  writer  labors  under  some  disadv.an- 
tage  in  x>i*eparing  a  full  and  satisfactory  account  of  the  operations  of 
the  division.  The  special  reports  on  the  fisheries  now  in  course  of 
l)reparation  based  on  the  researches  of  this  division  will  clearly  disclose 
the  functions  of  the  office,  and  indicate  the  scope  of  the  work  and  the 
nature  of  the  inquiries  carried  on  during  the  period  specified.  It  is, 
therefore,  unnecessary  in  this  place  to  do  more  than  give  an  outline  of 
the  results  accomplished  and  to  mention  certain  other  matters  that  are 
not  covered  by  the  regular  reports.  In  considering  the  operations  of 
the  division  the  various  topics  that  come  up  for  notice  may  be  discussed 
under  the  following  general  heads:  Abstract  of  the  field  investigations 
conducted  by  the  office;  summary  of  the  miscellaneous  affairs  of  the 
division ;  analysis  of  the  reports  printed  during  the  two  years,  and 
record  of  certain  prominent  matters  affecting  the  commercial  fisheries. 

FIELD  INVESTIGATIONS. 

During  the  years  covered  by  this  report  the  entire  available  force  of 
the  division  was  placed  in  the  field  and  more  extensive  investigations 
were  carried  on  than  had  previously  been  undertaken  by  the  office. 
Complete  studies  were  made  covering  the  commercial  fisheries  of  fifteen 
coast  States,  apd  special  inquiries  were  conducted  in  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal fishing  centers  and  regions  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  The  field 
work  may  be  referred  to  under  the  following  heads:  Pacific  coasts 
New  England  coast,  South  Atlantic  coast.  Gulf  ooe^t;  Potomac  Biver, 

Lower  Cb^sape^vko  Bayi  and  minor  regional 
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PACIFIC  COAST. 

The  iiivestipirtion  of  the  lishcries  of  the  l^icific  coast  of  the  United 
States,  which  wiis  be^uii  November  15,  1888,  and  has  been  referred  to 
in  a  previous  report  of  the  division,  was  brought  to  a  close  on  Sei)tem- 
ber  2**^,  1889,  and  Mr.  AV.  A.  Wih'.ox,  who  had  been  conducting  the  can- 
vass, was  ordered  to  other  duty.  In  December,  1889,  Mr.  A.  B.  Alex- 
ander, fishery  exi)ert  on  the  Fish  Commission  steamer  Albatross^  which 
was  then  at  San  Francisco,  was  assigned  to  tenii)orary  duty  in  this 
division  and  detailed  to  make  lulditional  inquiries  on  certain  fisheries 
for  the  calendar  year  1889  at  times  when  his  services  on  the  vessel  were 
not  required.  As  a  result  of  Mr.  Alexander's  work,  the  oflSce  came 
into  possession  of  valuable  statistical  and  descriptive  information  on 
the  whale,  cod,  fur-seal,  market,  and  other  vessel  fisheries  of  the  west 
coast;  the  salmon-canning  industry  of  ( -alifornia,  Oregon,  Washington, 
and  Alaska,  and  the  wholesale  fish  trade  of  San  Francisco,  for  a  later 
year  than  could  ])e  obtained  by  Mi\  Wilcox. 

The  present  importance  of  the  fisheries  of  this  region,  and  the  aug- 
mented prominence  they  are  destined  to  attain  as  a  result  of  the  indus- 
trial growth  of  the  western  States  in  other  lines  of  business,  warranted 
the  very  detailed  investigation  undertaken  by  the  division  in  connec- 
tion with  the  careful  scientific  and  other  researches  carried  on  by  the 
Albatross  in  the  offshore  waters.  While  the  fisheries  of  the  Pacific 
coast  are,  as  a  whole,  less  extensive  than  those  prosecuted  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  certain  branches  have  precedence  over  all  similar 
fisheries.  The  fur-seal  and  salmon  fisheries  and  the  canning  industry, 
for  instance,  are  unsurpassed  in  other  regions,  and  San  Francisco  has 
recently  become  the  leading  center  of  the  whaling  industry,  owing  to 
the  transfer  of  vessels  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  ocx3asioned  by 
the  relative  scarcity  of  whales  in  the  former  ocean.  Taken  in  the 
aggregate,  the  fisheries  were  probably  as  successful  as  during  any  pre- 
vious period.  The  number  of  persons  ascertained  to  be  engaged  in  the 
industry  in  tlie  three  coast  States  was  13,850;  the  vessels,  boats,  appa- 
ratus, etc.,  employed  were  valued  at  $0,498,239;  and  the  first  value  of 
the  products  taken  was  $0,387,803.  Of  Sidmon,  the  most  important 
l)roduct,  48,800,913  pounds  were  secured,  for  which  the  fishermen  re- 
ceived $2,082,809.  The  salmon-canning  industry,  exclusive  of  AlaBka, 
utilized  41,032,223  pounds,  which  were  made  into  022,037  cases  of 
canned  fish,  lia\ing  a  market  value  of  $3,703,838. 

The  inquiry  disclosed  a  very  marked  advance  in  the  fisheries  as  com- 
pared with  1880,  when  Prof.  D.  S.  Jordan  and  Mr.  Charles  H.  Gilbert 
canvassed  the  fisheries  of  the  Pacific  States  in  behalf  of  the  Tenth 
(census.  Mr.  Wilcox's  investigation  showed  that  the  value  of  the 
ocean,  shore,  and  river  fisheries  of  the  region,  viz,  $0,387,803,  exceeded 
by  $2,111,300  the  results  of  the  fisheries  in  1880.  Especially  wortibiy 
of  mention  is  the  increase  in  the  whale  and  oyster  fisheries* 
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Up  to  the  time  of  thi«  invOiStigatiou  definite  information  was  laeking 
as  to  the  results  which  had  attended  the  attempted  acclimatization  of 
shad  and  stripetl  bass  in  the  waters  of  the  Paeific  Stjites,  although  it 
had  been  known  for  some  yesirs  that  the  plants  had  be^n  successful  and 
that  more  or  less  mature  fish  had  been  taken  at  various  phiees  on  the 
coast.  It  was  found  that  the  shad  have  become  distributed  along  the 
entire  coast  north  of  Monterey  Bay,  California,  and  occur  in  special 
abundjince  in  the  Sac^ramento  River.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  fishermen  have  provided  themselves  with  no  apparatus  especially 
lulapted  to  the  cajiture  of  shiul,  101,071  iM>unds  were  taken  in  1888 
and  170,500  pounds  in  1889.  The  quantity  caught  affords  no  idea  of 
the  abundance  of  the  fish,  and  it  is  thought  that  the  use  of  suitable 
apparatus  will  demonstrate  the  existence  of  large  bodies  of  these 
fish  in  all  the  coast  waters  between  southern  California  and  Puget 
Sound.  The  striped  bass,  although  introduced  some  years  before  the 
shad,  are  apparently  less  abundant  and  less  widely  distributed  than 
the  latter.  They  are  chiefly  found  in  San  Francisco  Bay,  where  exam- 
•l)les  weighing  as  much  as  40  pounds  have  been  tiiken,  although  the 
average  weight  is  only  8  or  10  p(mnds.  In  1888  only  about  1,000  pounds 
reached  the  San  Francisco  market,  but  in  1889  Mr.  Alexander  rei)orted 
that  at  one  period  they  became  so  plentiful  that  the  i)rice,  whidi  had  been 
il  a  pound  in  1888,  fell  to  18  cents.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
in  a  short  time  this  species  will  take  a  prominent  place  among  the  com- 
mercial fishes  of  the  west  coast. 

NEW  ENGLAND  COAST. 

Early  in  the  fiscal  year  1890  the  entire  field  force  was  pla<»ed  in  the 
New  England  States  and  a  very  comprehensive  canvass  of  that  region 
was  inaugurated.  The  field  inquiries  in  Maine  were  made  by  Messrs. 
H.  M.  Smith,  W.  H.  Abbott,  Ansley  Hall,  and  C.  II.  Stevenson;  in 
New  Hampshire  by  Mr.  Stevenson;  in  Massachusetts  by  Messrs.  W.  A. 
Wilcox,  W.  H.  Abbott,  E.  E.  Race,  C.  H.  Stevenson,  and  Ansley  Hall; 
in  Khode  Island  by  Mr.  Hall,  and  in  Connecticut  by  Mr.  Stevenson. 
At  Boston  and  Gloucester,  respectively,  the  local  agents  of  the  office, 
Mr.  P.  F.  Dimick  and  Capt.  S.  J.  Martin,  aided  in  the  work,  and  in  the 
vicjinity  of  Gloucester  Mr.  E.  F.  Locke,  of  the  Division  of  Fish-Culture, 
rendered  efticient  service  at  times  when  his  regular  duties  did  not 
require  his  attention.  No  investigation  of  the  entire  fishing  industry 
of  this  region  had  been  undertaken  since  1879-80.  It  was  well  known 
that  marked  changes  had  occurred  in  the  methods,  extent,  and  charac- 
ter of  certain  fisheries  in  the  various  States;  and  in  view  of  the  general 
prominence  of  the  New  England  fisheries  and  the  imjwrtant  interna- 
tional questions  arising  in  connection  therewith,  it  was  deemed  advisa- 
ble to  have  full  and  accurate  data  thereon. 

The  inquiry  placed  the  office  in  iK>ssession  of  complete  statistical  and 
other  information  concerning  th^  pceon^  shpre,  and  river  fisheries  for 
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tlio  years  1887,  1888,  and  1881).  SiKJcial  studies  were  also  made  of  such 
important  ])rau(*hes  as  the  sardine  industry,  the  smoked-herring  indus- 
try, the  lobst^T  canning  inihistry,  the  canning  of  clams  and  other  prod- 
u(!ts,  the  menhaden  industry,  tbe  oyster-packing  iiulustry,  the  prepara- 
tion of  clam  bait,  and  the  frozen -herring  trade.  In  connection  with  this 
investigation  a  (rareful  study  was  conducted  in  Boston  and  Gloucester, 
witb  a  view  to  ascertain  tbe  extentof  the  wbolesale  trades  in  fresh  iish, 
salt  lisb,  smoked  fisb,  lobsters,  oysters,  and  otber  fishery  iiroducts, 
which  constitute  such  a  prominent  feature  of  the  industrial  life  of  those 
cities.  The  manufacture  of  glue,  isinglass,  and  fish  fertilizer,  the  trade 
in  ice  and  salt  c^msumed  in  the  fisheries,  the  making  of  boxes  for  the 
packing  of  fish,  the  preparation  of  boneless  fish,  and  various  other 
phivses  of  tlie  fishing  industry  were  also  considered.  Several  special 
l)apers  based  on  these  inquiries,  now  in  course  of  ])reparation,  and  a 
detailed  report  on  the  entire  subject  which  will  soon  be  issued,  preclude 
the  necessity  for  more  than  a  general  reference  at  this  time  to  the  rejsults 
of  the  canvass. 

The  following  sununary  gives  the  extent  and  condition  of  the  fisheries 
in  1889  as  determined  by  the  incpiiry :  The  number  of  persons  engaged 
in  the  fisheries  of  the  region  was  3(),58G,  of  whom  15,122  were  vessel  fish- 
ermen, 12,295  shore  fishermen,  and  9,119  shoresmen.  Of  the  1,542  ves- 
sels employed,  1,440  were  actually  used  in  fishing,  and  102  were  engaged 
in  the  transportation  of  fishery  products;  the  tonnage  of  the  fleet  was 
79,738.40,  and  the  value  of  the  vessels  and  their  outfits  was  $6,382,000. 
The  fleet  consisted  of  1,206  schooners,  171  sloops,  88  steamers,  38  barks, 
30  cat-rigged  vessels,  5  ships,  and  4  brigs.  The  boats  used  in  the  shore 
fisheries  numbered  11,561,  and  had  a  value  of  $657,010.  The  apparatus 
fished  consisted  of  1,178  j)ound  nets,  trap  nets,  and  weirs,  540  seines, 
9,591  gill  nets,  280  bag  nets,  965  fyke  nets,  and  175,458  pots,  which, 
together  with  other  miscellaneous  apparatus,  had  a  value  of  $1,681,575. 
The  shore  and  accessory  property  devoted  to  the  fisheries  was  valued 
at  $5,850,979,  and  the  cash  capital  reriuired  to  maintain  the  industry 
was  $5,523,224.  The  aggregate  investment  was  $20,094,794.  The 
products  taken  weighed  653,170,040  pounds,  for  which  the  fishermen 
received  $10,550,641.  The  gross  return  on  the  investment  was,  there- 
fore, about  50  per  cent.  The  most  important  single  species  is  the  cod, 
of  which  97,145,645  pounds,  valued  at  $2,549,757,  were  marketed.  The 
fish  taken  in  largest  (piantities  is  the  menhaden,  the  catch  of  which 
was  173,632,210  pounds,  equivalent  to  about  300,000,000  fish,  but  the 
value  of  this  enormous  yield  was  only  $428,228.  After  the  cod,  in  point 
of  value,  come  oysters,  worth  $1,393,284;  lobsters,  worth  $833,736; 
wh'dlo  produ(!ts,  worth  $828,463;  haddock,  worth  $738,732;  mackerel 
worth  $731,424;  and  halibut,  worth  $725,756. 

The  New  England  fisheries  have  always  been  more  important  than 
those  of  any  other  section  of  the  United  States,  and  the  inquiry  showa 
that  this  precedence  is  still  malutnined^  notwithstanding  ^  vQry^  e^riooQ 
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decliDe  in  some  of  the  most  extensive  fisheries  and  the  diversion  of 
many  large  fishing  vessels  to  the  Pacific  States.  Compared  with  1880, 
in  1889  there  were  607  less  persons  engaged  in  the  fisheries;  there 
were  445  fewer  vessels  and  3,226  fewer  boats  employed,  and  a  corre- 
8iK)nding  decrease  in  the  value  of  vessels,  boats,  and  apparatus,  but 
owing  to  a  largo  increase  in  the  amount  of  shore,  accessory,  and  cash 
property  the  total  investment  was  $191,837  more  than  in  1880.  The 
value  of  the  general  food-fish  fisheries  was  about  $1,850,000  less  in  1889 ; 
the  oyster,  clam,  and  scallop  fisheries  were  $965,000  greater;  the  lob- 
ster fishery  was  $310,000  more  valuable;  the  menhaden  fishery  exceeded 
by  $30,000  the  results  in  1880;  and  the  whale  fishery  declined  in  value 
$  1 ,400,000.  A  net  decrease  in  the  value  of  the  fishing  industry  amount- 
ing to  $1,950,000  is  discloseil,  a  sum  that  would  be  easily  overcome  by 
the  return  of  mackerel  to  our  shores  in  their  former  abundance. 

SOUTH  ATLANTIC  COAST. 

■ 

The  field  work  in  this  region  occupied  parts  of  two  years.  On  Jan- 
uary 14,  1890,  Mr.  W.  de  C.  Ravenel,  field  superintendent  in  the  Divi- 
sion of  Fish-Culture,  who  had  been  assigned  to  temporary  duty  in  the 
Division  of  Fisheries,  was  detailed  to  make  a  study  of  the  methods  and 
statistics  of  the  fisheries  of  the  South  Atlantic  States.  Mr.  liavenel 
had  conducted  a  similar  inquiry  in  this  section  during  the  previous 
year,  and  his  familiarity  with  the  fisheries  made  his  services  of  special 
value  to  the  office.  The  canvass  was  begun  in  Florida  and  had  ex- 
tendexi  to  a  point  on  Albemarle  Sound,  North  Carolina,  when,  on  April 
1, 1890,  it  became  necessary  to  detach  Mr.  liavenel  from  this  work  in 
order  to  resume  his  regular  duties. 

Owing  to  various  exigencies,  the  canvass  which  was  brought  almost 
to  a  close  by  Mr.  Ravenel  could  not  be  completed  at  that  time,  and 
it  was  not  until  the  following  year  that  it  became  feasible  to  do  ad- 
ditional work  in  the  South  Atlantic  region.  Immediately  after  the 
completion  of  the  inquiry  in  the  Gulf  States,  to  which  reference  will 
be  made,  the  force  there  engaged  was  transfen*ed  to  this  section  and 
disi)osed  at  proper  intervals  along  the  coast.  Mr.  Ravenel  had  again 
been  assigned  to  this  duty,  and,  while  the  investigation  in  the  Gulf  was 
in  i)rogre8s,  had  begun  his  canvass  and  had  gotten  the  work  well  ad- 
vanced by  the  time  the  regular  agents  were  available  to  assist  in  the 
inquiry.  He  visited  the  fisheries  of  eastern  Florida,  Georgia,  and  the 
greater  part  of  South  Carolina  before  being  obliged  to  suspend  on 
account  of  other  duties.  Mr.  Stevenson  took  up  Mr.  Ravenel's  inquuy 
at  Georgetown,  S.  C,  finished  that  State  and  visited  a  part  of  North 
Carolina,  Messrs.  Hall  and  Race  covering  the  remaining  part  of  the 
State.    The  work  was  brought  to  a  close  about  the  middle  of  June,  1891. 

This  inquiry  was  addressed  to  everyphaseof  the  fishing  industry  and 
may  be  regarded  as  a  complete  canvass  of  all  the  commercial  fishing 
interests,  including  those  of  the  rivers  di*aiuinginto  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
H.  Mis.  113 12 
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The  only  exception  to  tliis  statement  was  the  hunting  of  alligators  in 
the  interior  waters  of  Florida,  the  sniall  force  avaiLable  and  the  time  re- 
(luired  personally  to  visit  these  regions,  remote  and  difficult  of  access, 
precluding  the  possibility  of  undertaking  the  work  at  this  time.  Consid- 
erable valuable  information  on  the  alligator  industry  of  the  St.  Johns 
River  and  the  coast  sections  was,  however,  obtsiined  in  connection  with 
the  regular  fishery  canvass,  and,  together  with  data  relating  to  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  State,  will  enable  the  office  to  iwssess  a  satisfactory 
knowledge  of  the  prcvscnt  condition  of  the  business. 

The  fisheries  of  this  region  are  less  valuable  than  those  of  any  other 
coast  section;  the  natural  advantages,  however,  are  extensive,  and  the 
I)Ossibilities  for  development  are  considerable,  esi)ecially  in  the  oyster 
and  offshore  line  fisheries.  Up  to  a  comparatively  recent  date  the  South 
Atlantic  States  took  preeedence  over  the  Gulf  States,  but  the  marked 
advances  in  the  latt<3r  easily  overcame  the  comparatively  slight  differ- 
ence between  the  two  regions  in  the  absence  of  a  corresi)ondingly  large 
increjise  in  the  South  Atlantic  States.  Special  fisheries  of  this  section 
are  nevertheless  of  great  extent,  and  the  industry  as  a  whole  has  un- 
dergone a  very  important  increase  since  1880. 

In  1800, 16,001  i)ersons  were  engaged  in  the  South  Atlantic  fishericH, 
$1,08S,2SG  was  invested  in  the  industry,  and  $1,573, TO*!  accrued  from 
th(^  sale  of  products,  of  which  sum  $482,403  represent<5d  shad,  $254441 
oysters,  $1(50,100  alewives,  and  $133,635  mullet.  During  the  years 
covered  by  the  fiehl  inquiries  the  fisheries  of  this  region  were,  a«i  a 
whole,  more  successful  and  extensive  than  at  any  i)revious  time.  E8i)e- 
cially  worthy  of  mention  wjis  the  flourishing  condition  of  the  shad, 
alewife,  striped  bass,  black  bass,  and  other  fresh-water  fisheries,  and 
of  the  oyster,  8queteagu<s  mullet,  and  other  salt-water  fisheries.  The 
only  imjwrtant  branches  which  have  declined  are  the  shrimp  and  stur- 
geon fisheries.  More  than  half  the  proceeds  of  the  fisheries  represents 
fresh- wat<»r  products.  The  fresh-water  fisheries  of  North  Carolina  and 
Florida  are  more  important  than  those  pmsecuted  in  salt  water.  The 
relative  extent  of  the  river  and  other  fresh-water  fisheries  of  the  region 
is  probably  greater  than  in  any  other  coast  section,  and  constitutes 
one  of  the  principal  fe^itures  of  the  industry;  in  1890  the  salt-water 
products  ha<l  a  value  of  $740,539,  and  the  fresh-water  were  worth 
$8.^5,165. 

The  oyster  fishery  and  the  question  of  oyster  cultivation  have  of 
lat4»  years  received  more  attention  in  the^e  States  than  at  any  previous 
time.  Careful  surveys  of  the  coast  waters  with  reference  to  oyster- 
culture  have  been  made  in  the  three  northern  States  of  the  tier,  and 
the  legislatures  have  shown  their  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  the 
subject  by  enacting  modern  laws  intended  to  i)romote  and  protect  the 
oyst<jr  industry.  Large  areas  of  oyster  land  have  been  taken  up  for 
private*  ])lantingpuq)oses,  new  cai)ital  has  been  brought  into  the  States, 
and  a  very  decided  impetus  has  been   given  to  the  oyster  fishery. 
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Factories  desiguocl  for  tho  (^aiming  and  i)ackiiig  of  oysters  liave  been 
established  in  every  State,  and  have  always  resulted  in  an  inerejised 
output,  owing  to  the  convenient  market  and  ready  sale  afforded  the 
lishernien. 

The  following  table  will  convey  a  clear  idea  of  the  large  advance  that 
has  taken  place  in  the  oyster  fishery  of  each  State  since  1880: 

SUitementof  the  yield  of  oysters  in  the  South  Atlantic  States  in  ISbV,  18S7,  ISSS,  1889, 

and  1S(K). 


Vr«;ir. 

Nfirth  Carolina. 

S«>iit1i  V', 

iroliiia,  i          (ti-or^ia. 

Florida. 

T<.t4»I. 

HllHholH. 

170. 0<M) 

212,980 

204, 703 

1,(K)1,620 

807, 2tU) 

Value. 

$60.  (HMI 

18, 35.3 

46.  121» 

194, 272 

175, 567 

RiinhclB. 

50,0(M) 
37. 725 
40.  242 
43, 620 
6:1,  150 

Valno.  BiihIioIh. 

1 

Value. 

$35,0(M) 
26, 950 
29,  :{70 
26,684 
40, 520 

BtinhelH. 

20,000 
48, 250 
.57, 750 
62, 356 
97, 350 

Value. 

BuHhelH. 

310,  (MK) 

409,041 

4-2:{,  295 

1,270,796 

1,192,117 

Value. 
$120,  (MKJ 

io:{.8;t4 

107. 595 
2.51. 9(J9 
254. 141 

1880 

1887 

1888 

188'.> 

1800 

$20,  am 

18,581 
19, 146 
19, 890 
2:1,204 

70.000 
110,086 
120, 6(M) 
16:i,  2(M) 
224.  :i57 

$5,000 
9,950 
12, 9,50 
11.123 
14,850 

GTTLF   OOAST. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  inv^estigation  of  the  fisheries  of  the  States 
bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  had  been  contemplated,  but  the  in- 
quiry was  deferred  from  time  to  time  owing  to  the  small  force  available 
and  the  more  urgent  need  of  studies  in  other  coast  regions.  By  the 
1st  of  January,  1801,  however,  the  ojjportunity  for  inaugurating  this 
woik  seemed  favorable,  and  accordingly  four  agents,  Messrs.  W.  H. 
Abbott,  Ansley  Hall,  E.  E.  Race,  and  i\  H.  Stevenson,  were  detailed 
to  examine  and  report  on  the  fisheries  and  related  industries  of  this 
region.  The  fisheries  of  no  other  section  of  the  irnited  States  had 
received  less  attention  and  very  little  information  was  at  hand  bearing 
on  their  present  condition,  extent,  and  resources.  The  result*  of  the 
inquiry  were  therefore  awaited  with  interest.  Three  months  were  con- 
sumed in  work,  during  which  time  the  agents  canvassed  the  entire 
coiistiil  region  from  Key  West  to  the  Rio  Grande. 

The  reports  of  the  agents  show  that  in  1890,  the  last  year  covere<l 
by  the  investigation,  11,752  persons  were  employed  in  the  fisheries  of 
th(^  Gulf  States;  the  capital  invested  amounted  to  $2,978,292,  and  the 
valueof  the  catch  was  $2,438,675.  Comparing  these  figures  with  the 
returns  from  the  New  England,  Middle  Atlantic,  and  Pacific  States, 
the  fisheries  of  this  region  are  much  less  extensive.  It  is  not  in  their 
jiresent  condition,  however,  that  their  importance  chiefly  consists,  but 
rather  in  their  recent  phenomenal  growth  and  the  i)08sibilities  for  still 
greater  development.  The  fishery  resources  of  the  Gulf  States  are 
very  extensive.  Few  sections  of  the  country  are  better  supplied  with 
desirable  marine  f(W)d  and  economic  products,  including  fish,  reptiles, 
•moHusks,  crustaceans,  and  sponges.  The  iitilization  of  these  has  as 
yet  been  incomplete,  but  the  past  growth  of  the  industry  and  the  pres- 
ent attention  it  is  receiving  will  doubtless  greatly  advance  the  fishing 
interests  in  the  near  future. 
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The  proiniuent  features  of  the  fisheries,  as  disclosed  by  the  inquiry, 
uiay  be  cliiefly  mentioned,  as  follows :  The  large  foreign  element  en- 
gaged in  the  industry,  amounting  to  about  25  per  cent,  the  aliens  being 
most  numerous  in  Louisiana,  where  they  constitute  one-third  of  the 
fishing  population ;  the  predominance  of  seines  as  a  means  of  capture, 
gill  nets  and  lines  being  imi)ortant  only  in  Florida,  and  iK)und  nets, 
trap  nets,  and  fyke  nets,  which  are  so  extensively  used  in  some  other 
regions,  not  being  used;  the  presence  of  a  large  fleet  of  lug-rigged 
vessels  in  Louisiana,  a  type  which  is  peculiar  to  the  Gulf  region;  the 
recent  establishment  of  numerous  factories  for  utilizing  raw  products 
of  the  fisheries,  esijccially  oysters,  turtles,  and  shrimi>s;  the  extent  of 
the  oyster  fishery  (which  is  the  most  important  and  yielded  $796,063), 
the  sponge  fishery  (the  output  of  which  had  a  value  of  $438,692),  the 
mullet  fishery  (valued  at  $238,528),  the  suapi>er  fishery  (which  brought 
the  fishermen  $134,716),  the  squet<5ague  fishery  (which  yielded  $122,570), 
and  the  shrimp  fishery  (worth  $108,811). 

The  only  previous  examination  of  the  fisheries  of  these  States  ad- 
dressed to  comj>lete  statistical  information  was  undertaken  in  1880  by 
Mr.  Silas  Stearns  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  TJ.  S.  Fish  Com- 
mission in  behalf  of  the  Tenth  Census.  Although  other  inquiries  have 
since  l>ecn  made  by  this  Commission  covering  various  x>hases  of  the 
fisheries,  the  re])ort  of  Mr.  Stearns  is  the  only  one  that  essays  to  be 
comi)lete  or  alfords  an  opi)ortunity  for  comparing  the  i)ast  and  present 
conditions  of  the  industry.  Since  1880,  the  fisheries  of  the  Gulf  States 
have  undergone  an  im])ortant  advance  in  nearly  every  feature.  The 
incTcase  in  the  number  of  fishermen  amounted  to  G,G21,  or  129  i)er  cent; 
the  increase  in  investment  wa«  $2,4*52,708,  or  440  per  cent,  and  the 
increase  in  the  value  of  the  catch  was  $1,211,131,  or  99  per  cent.  The 
fisheries  of  Mississippi  have  grown  at  an  unprecedentedly  rapid  rate, 
the  proportional  increase  in  the  three  foregoing  particulars  being  826 
per  cent ,  4,810  i)er  cent,  and  1>90  per  cent,  resi>ectively.  The  importance 
of  the  oyster  in  this  region  is  made  manifest  by  the  statement  that 
nearly  half  of  tlie  aggregate  increase  during  the  past  decade,  viz, 
J?.'>(^4,802,  representeil  tlijit  mollusk,  and  that  in  every  State  the  oatpnt 
of  this  ])roduct  has  l)een  cM)nsi)icuously  augmented,  a  condition  due  in 
no  small  degree  to  the  establishment  of  canning  and  i>acking  hooses. 

POTOxMAO    KIVER. 

In  May  and  tlune,  1891,  a  canvass  of  the  fislieries  of  the  Potomac 
Kiver  and  its  tributaries  wivs  uumIv  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Wilcox.  At  the  time 
of  the  inquiry  the  most  imi)ortant  fish  were  ])eing  caught  and  a  favor- 
able opportunity  was  thus  afiorded  to  meet  the  fishermen  and  inspect 
the  means  and  meth<Hls  employee!.  The  investigation  had  special  re&r^ 
ence  to  the  condition  of  the  shad  fishery,  but  also  related  to  all  other 
brain'hos.  Mr.  Wilrox  began  work  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  and 
continued  his  inquiries  as  far  as  the  Little  Falls,  3  miles  above  Waah- 
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ington.  He  was  assisted  by  Mr.  Charles  E.  Ingersoll,  of  this  division. 
The  fishermen  of  the  river  evinced  a  deep  interest  in  the  work,  and 
extende<l  to  the  agents  all  possible  assistance.  The  investigation  was 
also  further  facilitated  by  Mr.  S.  G.  Worth,  in  charge  of  the  shad- 
liatching  station  of  the  Commission  at  Fort  Washington,  Md.,  who 
greatly  aided  Mr.  Wilcox  in  that  part  of  the  river. 

The  Potomac  is  one  of  the  most  import;int  rivers  of  the  country 
viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  (commercial  fisheries,  jwid  in  the 
extent  and  value  of  its  shad  fisheries  it  is  surpassed  only  by  the  St. 
Johns,  Hudson,  and  Delaware  rivers.  The  sliad  fisheries  of  the  river 
have  a  si)ecial  interest  to  this  office  because  of  their  early  importance, 
th(*ir  serious  decline  and  threatened  extermination  in  recent  years, 
and  their  rest-oration  as  a  result  of  the  artificial  propagation  carried 
on  by  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commission.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the  health 
department  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  this  Commission  has,  for  many 
years,  obtained  a  statement  of  the  number  of  sha<l  landed' at  Washing- 
tcm  andother  plaices  from  the  Potomac  fisheries,  which,  with  other  infor- 
mation on  the  subject  received  from  the  same  and  other  sources,  has 
furnished  from  year  to  year  a  fairly  satisfactory  knowledge  of  the  abun- 
dance of  shad;  but  no  systematic  canvass  of  the  fisheries  had  been 
nuide  since  1»S80  and  there  was  but  little  authentic  information  available 
Regarding  the  lower  course  of  the  river.  The  actual  extent  of  the  other 
fisheries  was  unknown  for  a  later  ve.ar  than  1880. 

The  canvass  showed  that  in  18D0  3,576  i)ersons  were  directly  engaged 
in  the  fisheries  of  this  region,  of  whom  295  were  employed  in  the  vessel 
fisheries  and  3,281  in  the  shore  and  boat  fisheries. 

Thirty-two  vessels  engag<Ml  in  dredging  oysters  during  the  season  of 
1SS1M)0,  and  33  other  vessels  found  employment  in  running  to  mar- 
ket the  oysters  and  fish  caught  in  the  shore  fisheries;  the  aggregate 
tonnage  of  the  vessels  was  1,118.78,  and  the  value  of  these  and  their 
outfit  was  $58,(552.  Besides  those  carried  by  the  vessels,  1,472  boati; 
were  used  in  the  river,  having  a  value  of  f  75,526.  The  ai)paratus  of 
capture  consisted  of  2G1  gill  nets,  376  i>ound  nets,  32  seines,  903  fyke 
and  other  minor  nets,  122  dredges,  1,289  tongs  and  rakes,  the  whole 
having  a  value  of  $112,053.  The  total  investment  in  the  fisheries  of 
the  river,  including  shore  property  worth  $48,560,  was  $294,091. 

The  most  imi^ortant  single  product  of  the  fisheries  of  this  river  is 
the  oyster,  which  represents  about  half  the  proceeds  from  the  fisheries. 
During  the  season  terminating  in  the  spring  of  1890,  594,629  bushels 
of  oysters  were  taken  by  fishermen  living  on  the  river,  and  large 
additional  qiiautities  of  which  no  separate  record  could  be  obtained 
were  secured  by  vessels  belonging  in  various  i)ortson  Chesapeake  Bay. 
In  the  following  season  498,641  bushels  were  marketed.  The  value  of 
the  oyster  yield  was  $256,782  the  first  season  and  $273,039  the  next. 
Notwithstanding  the  diminished  output  in  the  latter  year,  amounting 
to  95,988  bushels,  the  market  value  of  the  catch  was  $16,257  moie^ 
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owing  chiefly  to  a  higher  average  price  per  bushel  and  a  comparative 
scarcity  of  oysters  in  Baltimore,  to  which  place  a  large  i)art  of  the  out- 
put goes.  Tbe  decreased  yield  in  1800-91  was  principally  duo  to  the 
destruction  of  beds  in  tlie  upper  part  of  the  oyster  region  by  the  exten- 
sion of  the  fresh  water  consequent  upon  freshets. 

Next  to  the  oyster  in  value  is  the  shad,  of  which  2,571,002  pounds, 
equivalent  to  731,453  fish,  were  taken  in  1890,  for  which  tlie  fishermeu 
rexjeiveil  $75,935.  The  following  year  the  aggregate  catch  wsis  2,356,759 
pounds,  or  621,977  fish,  the  value  of  which  to  the  fishermen  wiis  $69,160. 
In  1891  there  was  a  considerable  diminution  in  the  abundance  of  the 
fish  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Potomiic,  although  the  fishing  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  wjis  regarded  as  very  good.  In  both  these  years,  however, 
the  catch  was  much  less  than  in  1889,  which  was  one  of  the  best  sea- 
sons during  tlie  past  decade,  868,900  fisli,  valued  at  $85,378,  being 
taken.  This  presents  a  striking  contrast  with  the  condition  of  the 
shad  fishery  before  the  ellccts  of  artificial  propagation  began  to  be 
manifested.  The  present  Connnissioner  of  Fisheries,  writing  in  1880 
concerning  this  river,  stated:  ♦ 

The  tiBhcrioR  of  tliis  river  aiinuaUy  decrciiHod  in  vahio  and  production  tip  to  the 
timo  of  the  war.  The  iiLtoriiuHsion  which  thi'ii  euHiiod  in  the  iishing  oi)eratioua  on 
account  of  thoHO  of  a  martial  character  aUo wed  tlie  ilHherics  to  recniHitriito,  ho  that 
in  the  yearH  ininiciliately  succeeding  the  war  it  was  found  that  they  had  iu  a  luoaa- 
ure  recovered  from  their  former  depletion.  In  1878  the  minimum  of  production  was 
attained,  during  which  less  than  200,000  [about  186,000]  shad  were  taken  iu  the 
entire  river.  In  1879  the  results  of  previous  artitieial  propagation  first  manifested 
themselves,  and  there  was  a  eonsiderahle  increase  in  the  run  of  shad,  from  which 
time  the  shad  fisheries  steadily  increased  until,  in  the  season  of  1880,  nearly  600,000 
[582,872]  were  taken. 

The  alewives  rank  next  to  shad  in  iinportiiuce,  and  during  some  aea- 
sons,  1801  for  instance,  they  have  Inwl  a  grt^iter  value  than  shad.  The 
output  is  now  C4>nsiderably  larger  than  in  18S<),  the  hulk  of  the  cateh 
beingtaken  with  i)ound  nets.  In  1890,  7,508,110  i^ounds,  worth  $07,481, 
w«»reol>taine4,  and,  in  1801. 7,.'>.'M),(>35i><>unds  were  secured,  which  yielded 
the  lishernien  *71,402. 

The  decrease  in  the  run  of  sturgeon  is  a  noteworthy  fciiture  of  the 
lisheries;  28S,(N)0  ]M)unds  were  taken  in  1880,  since  wliich  time  the  catch 
has  gradually  dwindl(»d  until  only  00,020  pounds  were  caught  in  1890, 
and  45,710  jiounds  in  1801,  notwithstanding  the  greater  demand  in  recent 
years  as  shown  by  the  higher  pric<»s  n»ceived.  The  strii)ed  bass  is  an 
im]»ortant  lisli  in  the  Pot<mui<*,  ranking  next  to  alewives  in  totsU  valne 
and  commanding  a  better  price  than  any  other  species;  .'^.'33,304  pounds 
wen's  se/Hired  in  1800,  the  market  value  of  which  was  $2(),487.  Among 
the  other  lishes  taken  in  the  river  the  following  are  the  most  imiKirtant, 
and  in  18tK)yichhHl  the  amounts  stated:  Blnetisli,jjf  4,843;  catfish,  $7,555; 

'  The  Kiv.r  Ki.Mb«ries  of  tlie  Atlaiitio  StateH.  I{>  Marshall  McDonald.  <TheFuih- 
ericB  au<l  Fishery  luduntries  ol'the  United  States,  sec.  v,  vol.  i. 
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perch,  $6,512 ;  and  squeteague,  $6,722.  Terrapin  and  frogs,  of  the  value 
of  $2,999 ;  crabs,  worth  $14,760,  and  crayfish,  valued  at  $637,  complete 
the  list  of  products. 

The  aggregate  value  of  the  Potomac  fisheries  in  1890  was  $485,523, 
of  which  sum  the  fresh- water  and  anadi^omous  fishes  represented 
$202,082,  and  the  salt-water  products,  $283,441.  No  separate  figures 
for  the  salt-water  fisheries  are  available  for  comparison,  but  in  1880  the 
fresh-water  fisheries  luul  a  value  of  $165,503. 

Perhai>8  the  most  important  feature  of  the  present  condition  of  the 
fisheries  is  the  large  number  of  pound  nets  employed.  In  early  times 
haul  seines  were  the  only  kinds  of  apparatus  used  in  the  shad  and  alewife 
fishery.  About  fifty-five  years  ago  gill  nets  were  introduced  and  gradu- 
ally displaced  the  seines.  Pound  nets  were  first  set  in  the  river  about 
1875,  and  have  in  turn  supplanted  the  gill  nets  to  a  considerable  extent, 
and  are  now  exerting  an  important  infiuence  on  the  fisheries;  330  of 
these  nets  were  operated  in  1889,  376  in  1890,  and  411  in  1891.  They 
are  particularly  numerous  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  it  is  thought 
that  the  diminished  catch  of  shad  in  the  upper  Potomac  which  has 
been  observed  in  recent  years  has  been  partly  due  to  the  multiplication 
of  these  nets  in  the  lower  waters.  The  ultimate  efiect  of  the  taking  of 
larger  and  larger  quantities  of  shad  and  other  fish  before  they  have 
reached  the  spawning-grounds  can  not  fail  to  be  harmful,  and  if  the 
fisheries  are  to  be  maintained  some  restrictions  will  probably  ^oon  have 
to  be  placed  on  the  number,  nature,  and  location  of  the  nets  used,  or 
artificial  propagation  mUhave  to  be  conducted  on  an  increasingly  exten- 
sive scale.  The  greater  prominence  which  the  pound  net  is  attain- 
ing in  the  shad  and  alewife  fisheries  is  shown  in  the  following  table; 
notwithstiinding  that  the  aggregate  catch  of  both  of  these  gradually 
declined  from  1889  to  1891,  the  yield  in  the  pound  nets  advanced  each 
year,  and  the  percentage  of  increase  was  marked,  while  the  output  of 
both  the  seines  and  gill  nets  decreased  actually  and  relatively. 

Stalemeni  of  the  aggregate  and  proportional  catch  of  shad  and  a/etrire^  in  each  form  of 

apparatus  in  the  rotomac  River  in  1889,  1890,  and  1S91. 
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LOWER   CHESAPEAKE  BAY. 

Tlio  fislieries  of  the  Lowqt  Chesapeake,  especially  those  tributary  to 
Norfolk,  Old  Point  Comfort,  and  Cape  Charles,  were  the  Riibject  of 
an  inquiry  conducted  by  the  writer  in  December,  1800,  and  January^ 
1891.  Si)ecial  attention  wjis  given  to  the  condition  jind  methodR  of  the 
oyster  fishery,  the  oyster  shucking  and  canning  trades,  and  the  oyster- 
planting  industry  in  Norfolk  and  vicinity,  and  to  the  pound-net  fiahoiy 
and  oyster  trade  at  (-ape  Charles.  This  region,  viewed  from  a  fishery 
stand])oint,  is  (me  of  the  most  importjint  in  the  United  Stat^^j  it  main- 
tains the  most  extt^nsive  oyst^^r  and  seine  fisheries  and  the  largest  fisli 
and  oyster  trades  in  Virginia,  and  the  gill- net,  i>ound-net,  .and  other 
fisheries  are  of  considerable  value.  The  oyster  vess(4  fishery  centering 
at  Norfolk  .and  the  oyster-packing  industry  of  the  place  rank  next  to 
tlio8<».  of  Baltimore  in  importance.  As  it  is  not  intended  to  publish 
a  spe(nal  report  embodying  the  results  of  this  inquiry,  a  somewhat 
detailed  reference  to  the  more  important  features  of  the  fishing  industry  ^ 
may  appro])riately  be  made  in  this  place. 

Next  to  Baltimore,  Norfolk  receives  more  oysters  than  any  other 
southern  city.  It  is  the  headquarters  of  a  large  ])art  of  the  extensive 
fleets  belonging  in  Norfolk,  Yoiktown,  Cherrystone,  and  other  customR 
districts,  and  in  the  course  of  a  season  probably  between  600  and  800 
vessels  land  more  or  less  of  their  catch  there.  The  boat  fisheries  carried 
on  from  the  city  are  also  important.  The  large  area  of  oyster-ground 
included  in  Hampton  Roads  and  the  James,  Nansemond,  Elizabeth, 
Lynn  Haven,  and  other  rivers,  is  in  great  part  tributary  to  Norfolk. 
Numerous  other  sections  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Chesai)eake  also 
contribute  their  quoin  to  the  oyster  trade  of  the  city,  notably  the  Back, 
York,  Piankatank,  and  Rappahannock  rivers  5  and  even  parts  of  the 
bay  and  ocean  shores  of  the  eastern  peninsula  de])end  on  Norfolk  for  a 
market. 

The  James  River  is  p(»rhaps  the  most  important  oyster-ground  in  the 
lower  Chesapeake.  For  about  20  miles  jibove  its  mouth  there  are 
large  natural  beds  or  '^  rocks,"  which  have  been  seriously  depleted  in 
recent  yesirs.  It  is  said  that  the  beds  would  have  been  productive 
for  a  nnu*.h  longer  period  had  the  oystermen  been  obliged  to  return  to 
the  water  the  small  unmarketable  oysters  taken  with  the  large  stock. 
Instead  of  culling  the  cat<'Ii  on  the  grounds,  as  should  be  required  by 
law,  this  was,  and  is,  deferred  until  the  shore  is  reached,  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  bushels  of  young  oysters  have  thus  been  sacrificed, 
although  of  lati».  the  practice  of  making  private  beds  with  the  smaller 
oysters  has  been  gaining  favor,  and  is  to  be  commended.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  it  is  siiid  that  in  every  25  bushels  of  oysters  taken  fipom  the 
natural  beds,  20  bushels  are  unmarketable.  Fortunat^^Iy  the  grounds 
in  this  river  replenish  from  the  spat  with  i)henomenal  rapidity,  other- 
wise* they  nnist  long  ago  have  beconui  practically  barren  of  oysters. 
•^ug  to  favorable  conditions,  the  supply  in  1890  was  very  abandant. 
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some  oystermen  affirming  that  not  since  the  war  had  there  been  a  more 
plentiful  natural  growth  of  oysters,  although  it  was  generally  acknowl- 
edged that  the  quality  was  much  ])oorer  than  usual. 

One  of  the  most  noted  natural  oyster-grounds  in  this  region  was 
irampton  Bar,  located  on  the  left  side  of  the  James  River  at  its  mouth, 
extending  parallel  with  the  course  of  the  stream  and  covering  an  area 
of  about  3,000  acres.  According  to  Col.  W,  N.  Armstrong,  who  is  now 
extensively  engaged  in  oyster-planting  on  the  bar,  as  early  as  18S3  the 
natural  beds  had  been  so  exhausted  that  the  entire  yield  of  the  t4)ngers 
fi'oni  Old  Point  Comfort  to  Newport  News  did  not  amount  to  10  barrels 
a  (lay,  and  ilw.  tongers  who  reside  in  IIam])ton  were  in  the  habit  of 
resorting  to  other  natural!  )eds  in  the  James  l*.iver  20  or.*^»0  miles  dis- 
tant. Since  that  time  laws  have  been  enacted  securing  the  rights  of 
])la liters,  and  extensive  planting  has  be<Mi  dcme  on  the  bar;  about  700 
or  SOO  acres  are  now  under  cultivation,  on  which  the  plantings  are 
about  000  bushels  per  acre,  and  as  many  as  800  barrels  of  oysters  have 
iH^en  shipped  from  these  grounds  t/O  the  general  markets  in  a  single 
(lay. 

With  the  exhaustion  of  the  natural  beds,  more  att^nticm  is  being 
bestowed  on  artificial  methods  of  maintaining  the  supply  than  ever 
before,  and  it  is  being  generally  recognized  that  the  oyster  industry  in 
the  nc^ar  future  must  depend  for  its  maintenance  on  planted  beds. 

A  number  of  fishennen  in  this  se(;tion  were  met  with  who  use  the 
so-called  deep-water  oyster  tongs,  a  report  concerning  which  has  been 
])repared  by  this  office.  The  depth  of  water  in  which  it  is  commonly 
used  is  from  30  to  50  feet;  oysters  in  this  depth  are  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  ordinary  tongs,  and  as  the  employment  of  dredges  is  restrictcMl 
in  this  region  the  new  apparatus  is  being  advantageously  operated. 
On  the  planted  beds  and  in  shoal-water  fishing  the  old  type  of  tongs 
will  continue  to  be  used.  The  only  objection  made  to  the  new  pattern 
is  that  on  rough  bottom  it  fails  to  work  well,  and  even  when  oysters 
are  abundant  only  small  hauls  can  be  made.  In  the  Back  River  and  a 
few  other  localities  the  deep-water  tongs  are  successfully  employed  in 
taking  clams  {Venus  inercenaria)  in  water  5  or  0  fathoms  in  depth. 

A  large  percentage  of  the  oysters  landed  in  Norfolk  goes  through  the 
packing  and  canning  houses  before  reaching  the  consumer.  This  busi- 
ness is  of  large  proportions  and  (constitutes  one  of  the  principal  indus- 
trial enterprises  of  the  city.  The  fall  and  winter  of  1<S00  was  regarded 
by  the  packers  as  the  best  season  in  at  least  five  years.  All  of  them 
handled  larger  quantities  of  oysters  than  for  some  years,  and  the  prices 
receiviKl  for  the  prepared  oysters  were  very  satisfactory.  Larger  ship- 
ments to  the  western  States  and  the  interior  formed  a  noticeable  feature 
of  the  season's  trade.  It  is  generally  held  that  the  chief  factor  in  bring- 
ing about  this  condition  of  affiiirs  was  the  comparative  scarcity  and 
high  ])rice  of  oysters  in  the  Baltimore  market.  Numbers  of  the  Mary- 
land dredging  vessels  transferred  their  operations  to  North  Carolina 
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waters,  and  some  of  the  Baltimore  packers  established  houses  in  that 
State.  The  uew  Maryland  "  cull  law,"  requiiing  the  return  to  the  water 
of  all  oysters  less  than  2  J  inches  in  length,  materially' reduced  the  out- 
put and  was  the  principal  cause  of  the  scarcity  of  oysters  for  shucking 
pnr])oses. 

The  oyster-packing  industry  of  Norfolk  and  the  adjacent  city  of 
Portsmouth  Invl  the  following  extent  in  the  calendar  year  1890.  The 
season  of  1800-91  was  not  over  at  the  time  of  the  inquiry,  and  no  statis- 
tics for  that  time  c(mld  be  obtained;  it  is  known,  however  that  the 
busin(\ss  was  consid(»rably  larg(*r  than  is  shown  by  the  figures. 
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During  the  year  1890  the  average  price  paid  by  the  packers  for  the  oys- 
ters utilized  was  between  50  and  GO  cents  a  bushel.  The  shucked  oysters 
had  an  average  value  of  $1.05  a  gallon,  the  latter  mciisure  represi^nting 
about  1?-  ])ushels. 

While  at  Norfolk,  the  methods  of  oyster-culture  pursued  in  Lynn 
iraven  River  were  studied,  and  a  knowledge  was  acrquired  of  the  con- 
ditions to  which  the  celebrated  oystcTS  there  reared  are  subject.  Lynn 
ILaven  Iliver  empties  into  the*.  Chei^apeake  Bay  about  5  miles  from 
(>ape  Henry  and  12  miles  in  an  air  line  from  Norfolk.  The  river  has 
two  main  arms  and  (extends  inland  for  about  5  mile>t.  On  the  east  it  is 
connected  by  an  excei»dinglylong  and  narrow  thoroughfare  with  Broad 
Bay,  which,  in  turn,  joins  Linkliorn  Bay.  Owing  to  the  very  slight 
rise  of  tide  which  occurs  in  th<»se  bays,  they  can  not  be  utilized  for 
l)lanting  purposes,  as  the  oysters  will  not  fatten  and  thrive  under  such 
conditions,  and  they  simply  seive  as  natural  seed  beds.  The  river  lias 
long  been  the  scene  of  oyster-raising,  and  of  late  has  come  into  i)ronu- 
nent  notice  on  acc<mnt  of  the  fine  grade  of  oysters  that  have  been 
shi])ped  from  this  place,  known  to  the  trade  as  *<  Lynn  Haven  Bays,'* 
or  ^'  Lynn  Havens,''  which  deservedly  rank  annnig  the  finest  stock  now 
l>hi<'jMl  on  the  market.  As  early  as  seventy-fiv(».  years  ago  oysters  were 
planted  in  the  river,  and  the  business  may  be  <!onsidere4  to  havelM^en 
]>eniianently  estAl>lishe<l  fitly  years  ago,  since  which  time  it  has  grad. 
ually  increastMl  in  ext^mt  and  imi)ortance. 

The  fresh-water  streams  emi)tying  inti)  tin*  Lynn  Haven  River  are 
of  small  size  and  do  not  carry  a  sutllcient  volume  of  water  to  affect, 
except  in  a  minor  degree,  tlu^  salinity  of  the  river,  whicjh  is  said  to  be 
almost  iis  ])i'onounced  as  that  of  the  adjoining  wat<TS  of  the  Ohesai)eake 
Bay.    Conditions  exist  apparently  favorable  to  the  development  of 
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minute  vegetable  organisms — desmids  and  diatoms — upon  which  oysters 
are  now  known  chiefly  to  subsist,  and  the  abundance  of  such  food  no 
doubt  accounts  for  the  rapid  growth  and  characteristic  flavor  which 
distinguish  these  particular  moUusks.  There  have  been  years  when 
an  apparent  excess  of  vegetable  food  has  imi)arted  a  green  coloration 
to  the  gills  of  the  oysters,  a  feature  which  from  time  to  time  has  at- 
tnicted  mucli  attention  in  oyster  circles  throughout  the  country,  and 
which  has  been  shown  to  be  due  to  the  absorption  of  the  coloring  mat- 
ter of  ingested  algic.  The  winter  of  1888-89  was  one  of  the  seasons  in 
which  the  Lynn  Ilaven  oysters  became  thus  affected. 

The  oyster  beds  or  "  coves  "  in  this  river  are  in  part  leased  from  the 
State  and  in  part  owned  by  private  individuals.  The  holdings  vary 
in  extent  from  2  to  40  acres  or  more.  Semi-professional  flshermen 
usually  have  from  2  to  5  acres,  while  the  regular  planters  lease  or  own 
30,  40,  or  more  acres.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  much  of  the 
oyster  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Church  Point,  one  of  the  most  favorable 
locations,  has  been  only  comparatively  recently  submerged.  Some  of 
the  ground  is  the  part  of  an  old  graveyard,  and  even  now  by  wading 
a  man  may  feel  the  submerged  tombstones.  Nearly  all  i)ersons  living 
on  the  shores  of  the  river  and  its  multitudinous  coves  are  more  or  less 
interested  in  oyster-culture.  In  round  numbers  there  are  100  regular 
planters  and  asmany  more  irregular  or  semi-professional,  not  including 
the  i)erson8  employed  in  tonging,  packing,  carting,  etc. 

The  entii'e  output  of  the  river  consists  of  oysters  that  have  been 
artificially  reared,  there  being  no  natural  beds.  Originally  most  of  the 
seed  oysters  in  Lynn  Haven  River  were  brought  from  Broad  and  Link- 
horn  bays,  and  even  at  the  present  time  a  part  of  the  yearly  supply, 
amounting  to  4,000  or  5,000  bushels,  comes  from  those  sources,  but  a 
considerable  quantity  is  also  obtained  from  the  James  River  and  the 
(yhesapeake.  To  a  small  extent  the  planters  depend  on  spat  obtained 
from  their  own  grounds,  some  "coves ''being  apparently  better  adapted 
than  others  for  producing  native  seed.  The  practicability'  of  sowing 
shells  for  the  attachment  of  the  spat  is  fully  understood  by  those  planters 
who  depend  for  their  supply  to  some  extent  on  spawning  oysters  on 
their  own  be<ls,  and  this  method  is  followed  whenever  it  is  desired  to 
collect  spat.  The  seed  oysters  placed  in  the  river  are  usually  one  year 
old,  and  are  allowed  to  remain  down  about  three  years.  Oysters  raised 
from  the  spat  are  taken  up  for  market  when  four  years  old.  Some  oys- 
ters, destined  for  special  trade,  are  left  down  five  or  six  years,  and  rejich 
the  exceptionaUy  larg(*  size  for  which  the  "  Lynn  Havens  "  are  noted. 

In  recent  years  the  ruling  price  for  Ljnin  Haven  oysters  at  first  hands 
has  been  about  $2.50  per  bushel,  regardless  of  size.  Small  quantities  of 
si>ecially  large  oysters  often  bring  $3  or  $3.50 per  bushel.  In  1887  20,000 
bushels  of  oysters  were  reported  to  be  on  the  beds  in  the  Lynn  Haven 
River,  of  which  9,500  bushels  were  taken  up  and  sold,  yielding  $23,750. 
The  following  year  there  were  42,000  bushels  on  the  grounds^  a\id^^ 
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tliese  7,800  bushels  were  marketed  for  119,500.  In  1800  the  output  was 
larger  than  for  some  years,  amounting  to  11,153  bushels,  valued  at 
126,100. 

The  principal  fishing  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Charles  City  is  with 
pound  nets.  Owing  to  the  ample  facilities  for  shipment  by  both  rail 
and  water,  to  the  favorable  character  of  the  shore,  to  the  proximity  of 
the  ocean,  and  to  the  general  abundance  of  fish,  this  is  i)erhaps  the 
finest  region  for  pound-net  fishing  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay  as  regards 
marine  sjiecies,  the  run  of  Spanish  mackerel,  bluetish,  and  squeteague 
being  particularly  large;  but  on  account  of  the  absence  of  fresh- water 
streams  of  any  volume  the  catoh  of  shad,  alewives,and  other  anadrom- 
ons  fishes  is  very  small  as  compared  with  localities  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  bay.  In  1889  17  }>ound  nets  were  oi)erated  along  this  shore 
between  Hunger  Creek  and  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  and  in  1890  16  nets 
were  set.  The  fishery  in  1889  yielded  934,835  ixmnds  of  fish,  for  which 
the  fishermen  received  $16,155,  and  in  1890  1,169,033  pounds,  with  a 
first  value  of  $15,988.  Some  interesting  notes  (based  on  the  results 
of  the  fishery)  were  obtained  on  the  abundance  and  movements  of  cer- 
tain species  in  those  years.  Among  other  commercial  fishes  occurring 
on  tins  shore,  and  taken  in  the  x>ound  nets,  the  following  may  be  briefly 
referred  to;  the  common  names  in  use  in  the  region  are  given  in  quota- 
tion: 

ScomberomoniB  macnlattiB.    ''Spanish  maeherel";  ''  Bay  markereL" 

This  is  the  most  important  fish  taken,  and  the  average  catch  per  net 
is  probably  larger  than  at  any  other  locality  on  the  Atlantic  c^ast.  The 
fish  reach  this  shore,  late  in  May  or  early  in  June,  and  are  usually  in  a 
spawning  condition  when  they  arrive.  The  first  run  consists  of  larger 
fish  than  those  which  come  in  July  and  are  most  abundant  through  the 
summer.  In  fall  there  appears  to  be  another  run  of  large  fish.  The 
average  weight  of  the  fish  caught  is  I4  x>^unds,  but  examples  weighing 
as  much  as  6  pounds  are  not  rare,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  large  quan- 
tities of  very  small  fish  are  often  secured.  The  run  in  1889  and  1890 
was  considered  quite  large,  although  less  than  10  years  ago.  The  most 
noticeable  feature  of  the  fishery  in  1890  was  the  occurrence  in  the  faXL  of 
enormous  quantities  of  very  small  fish ;  they  weighed  a  quarter  of  a 
IKmnd  or  less  and  200  were  required  to  fill  a  bushel  measure.  Old  fish- 
ermen reported  that  never  in  their  experience  had  there  been  ^  many 
"  tinkers  "  as  in  August  and  September,  1890.  Two  pound  nets  of  Mr. 
C.  F.  Wilkins,  near  Hunger  Creek,  are  said  to  take  more  Spanish  mack- 
erel than  any  others  in  the  bay ;  they  have  been  set  from  the  same  shore 
for  many  years,  and  are  of  special  interest  because  the  first  experiments 
in  the  artificial  hatehing  of  Spanish  mackerel  were  made  with  eggs 
obtsiined  from  fish  caught  in  these  nets. 

The  following  table,  showing  the  daily  catch  of  these  i>ounds  in  1889 
and  1890  will  be  of  interest  as  indicating  the  times  of  arrival  and  depart- 
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ure  of  the  fish  in  this  locality  and  the  fluctuations  in  abundance;  the 
figures  do  not  include  the  small  mackerel  referred  to,  of  which  no  account 
was  taken.  As  such  detailed  and  accurate  information  is  not  often 
obtainable,  it  probably  warrants  the  full  presentation  given  it. 

Daily  pound-net  catch  of  Spanish  mackerel  near  Hunger  Creekj  Northampton  County,  Va, 


Month 
and  day. 

Niiinbor 

caught. 

Month 
and  day. 

July     1 

Number 

caught. 

Month 
and  day. 

1889. 

1890. 

1889. 

1890. 

May  24 

2 

916 

42 

Aug.    9 

26 

2 

2 

1,154 

238 

10 

27 

2 

3 

1,336 

1,012 

12 

29 

7 

4 

890 

623 

13 

30 

1 

5 

1,800 

314 

14 

31 

2 

6 

7 
8 

Q 

475 

1 

"506 

55 

682 

15 
16 
17 
18 
19 

Total. 

16 

535 
241 

10 

84 

Juno    2 

10 

11 

37 

275 

20 

4 

4 

3 

12 

284 

75 

21 

5 

15 

11 

13 

76 

22 

0 

13 

179 

14 

318 

23 

7 

135 

15 

42 

500 

24 

8 

8 

•••••••• 

16 

1,080 

1.300 

25 

9 

6 

17 

344 

505 

26 

10 

iii 

21 

18 

190 

1,979 

28 

U 

59 

15 

19 

2,400 

250 

29 

12 

93 

13 

20 

1,474 

30 

13 

53 

21 

iib 

31 

14 

15 

3 

22 

925 

5 

Total  . 

15 

122 

23 

257 



16 

30 

24 

815 

1 

Sept.    1 

17 

281 

1 

25 

137 

45 

2 

18 

221 

6 

26 

1,380 

163 

3 

19 

K*) 

170 

27 

225 

4 

20 

11 

381 

28 

107 

5 

21 

2 

91 

29 

2,135 

1,684 

6 

23 

746 

30 

621 

369 

7 

24 

191 

50 

31 

186 

2, 715 

8  1 

25 

195 

66 

9 

26 

316 

115 

Total. 

20,048 

13. 882 

10 

27 

541 

124 





11 

28 

635 

98 

Aug.    1 

254 

286 

13 

29 

358 

2 

895 

192 

15 

30 

18 

3 

5U 

16  ' 

5 
6 

2«2 
72 

575 
1,120 

17  1 

Total . 

3,329 

2, 292 

Total  J 

_     -   ...   -     . _, 

. ■ 

7 
8 

1 

137 
157 

132 
80 

1 

Grand 
total.. 

Number  caught. 


1889. 


79 
274 
877 
67 
198 
1,0:{8 
164 
301 


1890. 


69 


310 


166 
146 
96 
121 
146 
227 


143 


57 

187 

2 


1,050 
100 
220 
169 
(*) 
(*) 
(*) 
62 


12 
30 


13 
9 


6, 428       4. 633 


30,817 


*  On  these  days  a  storm  was  raging  and  no  fish  wore  caught. 

Another  lot  of  i>ounds,  consisting  of  4  nets  in  1889  and  3  nets  in  1890, 
situated  nearer  the  ocean  than  the  foregoing,  took  the  following  num- 
ber of  mackerel: 

Monthly  pound-net  catch  of  Spanish  niackerel  near  Cape  Charltn  City,  Va. 


May 

June 

July 

August. .. 
September 


Total 


Month. 


NumlMT   of    fish 
caught. 


1889. 


3,378 

15,304 

3,655 

250 

22,587 


1890. 


58 

3, 132 

3.223 

3,4.59 

10,723 

20,596 
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The  aggregate  yield  of  Spanisli  iiiaekerel  on  this  shore  was  151,934 
pounds  in  1889  and  124,640  pounds  in  1890,  vahied  at  $10,783  and 
$6,7t)9,  respectively.  The  fish  are  sold  by  the  piece,  at  the  uniform  price 
of  8^  cents  ea(!h.  The  fishermen  explain  that  the  somewhat  smaller 
yield  in  1890  was  not  due  to  a  scarcity  of  fish,  but  to  conditions  of 
weather  and  temperature  which  kept  the  fish  oflfshore  or  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  nets. 

Pomatomus  saltatriz.     **  Bluefish.'' 

Next  to  the  Spanish  mackerel  the  bluefish  is  the  most  valuable  spe- 
cies taken  in  the  pound  nets.  July  and  August  are  the  months  during 
which  the  largest  luns  occur;  the  catch  then  is  always  greater  than  in 
May,  June,  September,  and  October.  The  fish  was  as  abundant  at  Cai)e 
('harles  in  1890  as  it  was  ever  known  to  be,  but  as  the  schools  kept 
well  offshore  for  the  most  iVart,  the  catch  was  not  commensurate  with 
the  abundance.  The  following  st^itement,  based  on  the  catch  in  nets 
for  which  detailed  figures  are  available,  shows  the  monthly  variations 
in  the  abundance  of  the  fish  in  the  inshore  waters: 

Monthly  pound-net  catch  of  hhicfinh  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Charlea,  Firginia. 


Month. 


May 

Jnno 

July 

Aii^mt 

Sopt-enilier 
0<:t<»bt»r 


Total 


1889 
(6net«). 


Pound*. 

35 

6,680 

19,  (»73 

13, 436 

1,773 


1890 
(5  nets). 


Pounds. 

2,214 

6,772 

13,567 

U,42D 

8,190 

490 


40,997         45,653 


The  total  catch  of  bluefish  in  pound  nets  wj%s  71,420  pounds,  valued  at 
$2,193,in  1889,and  112,703  pounds,  worth  $3,161,  in  1890.  The  yield  of 
most  of  the  nets  is  sold  on  the  grounds  at  the  uniform  rate  of  $2  a  bushel. 

CynoBcion  nebulosum.     Spotted  squeteague;    ^*  Trout *';    ** Salmon  trout";   "fVkite 
trout." 

The  spotted  squeteague  ranks  next  to  the  preceding  sx)ecies  in  com- 
mercial value.  It  occurs  fi*om  April  to  October,  inclusive,  although  it 
is  taken  in  small  quantities  early  and  late  in  the  season,  as  only  a  few 
and  often  no  pound  nets  are  then  in  operation.  The  fish  is  most  com- 
mon in  July  and  August,  during  which  months  more  than  half  of  the 
cat^th  is  made.  The  fish  was  four  times  more  abundant  in  1890  than  in 
the  i>revious  year,  although  it  is  usually  not  subject  to  variations  so 
marked  as  this.  The  aggregate  catch  in  the  i)ound  nets  of  this  section 
was  02,610  pounds  in  1889  and  262,110  pounds  in  1890,  for  which  the 
fishermen  received  $672  and  $2,251,  respectively.  Nearly  all  the  flsh 
are  sold  locally  by  the  bushel,  at  prices  ranging  from  50  cents  to  $1, 
according  to  the  demand.    The  average  weight  of  the  fish  is  one-half 


.  1 1 
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pound.    The  monthly  fluctuatious  in  abundance  are  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table,  representing  the  catch  of  a  part  of  the  nets: 


Monthly  pound-net  catch  of  f*poited  aqueteague  in  the  vicinity  of  Cnpe  Charltn^    Virginia. 


April 
Mttv 


tlllUO 

July 

Au;jii8t 

Scpt<MIllKT. 

October 


T«tal 


Mouth. 


1889 
(0  itet«). 


Pound*. 


5, 010 
7,636 
7,438 
3,343 
280 


2:i.  707 


IHOO 
(5  nets). 

Pounds. 

70 

8,138 

10,406 

29,540 

25, 078 

8,488 

4.690 


86, 410 


Cynoscion  regale.     Wedkfish;  **  Gray  trout,** 

Unlike  its  congener,  the  spotted  squeteague,  the  weakfish  is  found 
on  this  shore  only  early  in  the  seiKson,  being  very  rarely  taken  after 
July.  It  would  seem  that  coincident  with  the  beginning  of  tlu*.  largest 
catch  of  bluelish,  there  is  a  cessation  in  the  run  of  weakfish.  The  fish 
have  an  average  weight  of  IJ  pounds,  and,  like  bluefish,  are  mostly 
sold  at  $2  a  bushel,  which  is  equivalent  to  about  .'3  cents  a  pound.  In 
1SS<)  12,720  pounds  were  caught,  and  in  181)0  19,800  pounds.  The 
monthly  yield  of  the  nets  for  which  detailed  figures  are  available  was 
as  follows: 


Monthly  pound-net  catch  of  weakfish  in  Northampton  County j  Fa, 


Month. 


May 

June 

July 

Total 


1889 
(6  uetH). 

1890 
(5  mU). 

Pounds. 
1,626 
5, 482 
2,022 

Pounds. 
1.313 
4,128 
1,738 

7,179 

9,130 

Elacate  Canada.     Cobia;  **  Bonito**;  **  Coalfiah,*' 

Most  common  in  June,  and  probably  more  numerous  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  Virginia  than  elsewhere  in  the  Chesapeake.  The  fish  taken 
weigh  about  20  pounds  on  an  average  and  sell  for  25  cents  each.  Next 
to  the  sturgeon  this  is  the  largest  food-fish  occurring  regularly  in  the 
bay;  it  reaches  a  weight  of  150  pounds. 

TraohynotUB  carolinus.    " Pompano";  **  Sunfish,*' 

Weighs  about  1^  i>ounds  and  sells  at  12J  cents  each.  Occurs  spar- 
ingly between  May  and  September.  During  some  seiisons  it  becomes 
very  abundant.  The  fish  doubtless  spawns  in  the  Chesapeake,  as  ripe 
fish  have  been  found  in  June, 
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Caranz  hippos.     Crevalle;  "  TrecalU." 

Occurs  abnndantly  in  the  lower  CbesaiMiake,  but  is  generally  so  small 
tliat  wben  taken  it  is  not  utilized;  it  wci^bs  less  than  balf  a  i)Ound. 
It  seems  to  enter  the  bay  for  the  purpose  of  spawning,  which  takes  place 
in  midsummer. 

R0CCU8  liueatUB.    Striped  base;  **  Hock.'' 

This  valuable  food-fish  occurs  regularly  on  this  shore  in  March,  April, 
and  May,  but  is  much  less  numerous  than  formerly.  In  1890  the  entire 
lM)und-net  catch  was  only  15,512  i)ounds,  valued  at  $566.  Dr.  John  T. 
Wilkins  states  that  this  species  was  formerly  very  abundant  in  the 
lower  bay,  where  it  was  taken  by  seine  fishermen  of  the  eastern  shore 
and  sent  to  Norfolk  by  the  vessel  loiul,  selling  for  25  to  50  cents  a 
bushel.  The  yield  was  enormous;  hauls  of  200  to  400  bushels  were 
often  made,  and  an  average  catch  for  a  100-fathom  seine  was  40  bushels 
to  each  haul,  from  the  last  of  March  to  the  middle  of  May.  About 
185«>  the  fish  began  to  decreiiise,  and  have  continued  more  or  less  scarce 
to  the  present  time.  Three  sizes  of  fish  are  taken  on  this  coiist,  to 
which  the  fishermen  have  applied  difierent  names.  The  smallest  ones, 
ciilled  little  rock,  weigh  1  or  2  pounds;  the  next  size,  called  chub  rock, 
average  10  [K)unds  in  weight;  the  largest,  or  bass  rock,  range  from  20 
to  60  i)ounds,  averaging  about  35  ))ounds.  The  run  of  the  little  rock 
precedes  that  of  the  others  j^,  it  begins  in  March,  and  is  soon  joined  by 
that  of  the  chub  rock,  the  two  sizes  being  found  till  about  May  15. 
About  May  10  the  bass  rock  appear  and  continue  running  until  June  1. 
Another  short  run  occurs  in  September  and  October,  but  few  fish  aro 
then  taken. 

Chaetodiptenis  faber.     **rorgy'';  **  Moonjieh,'' 

Weighs  3^  to  4  i>ounds,  and  is  a  focnl-fish  of  some  value.  It  sells  at 
10  cents  each.  Arrives  in  schools  late  in  May,  and  is  most  numerous 
in  June  and  July,  when  most  of  the  fish  are  caught.  It  usually  remains 
in  the  bay  until  the  latter  part  of  September.  In  1889  six  nets  took 
1,164  of  these  fish,  1  being  caught  in  May,  891  in  June,  and  272  in 
July.  The  following  year  the  fish  were  comparatively  scarce,  and  only 
1 1 1  were  taken  in  the  same  nets.  It  is  more  abundant  on  the  eastera 
side  of  this  pait  of  the  bay  than  on  the  western  shore,  where  the  salinity 
of  the  water  is  reduced  by  a  large  volume  of  fresh  water  brought  down 
by  the  rivers.  The  foUowing  interesting  account  of  the  spawning  con- 
ditions, eggs,  etc.,  of  this  fish  in  this  part  of  the  Chesai)eake  Bay  is 
fi'oin  an  unpublished  article  by  Mr.  li.  Edward  Earll: 

Por);ic8  Bwm  to  visit  Chcsapoako  Bay  for  the  ])urposo  of  Hpawiiiug.  When  they 
firtit  arrive  the  ovarieH  and  spcrmaries  are  weU  a^lvaiicod,  aud  hoou  individaals  nmy 
1>e  foimd  with  the  e^^8  and  milt  riiniiiiig  freely  from  them.  On  June  3  Bovend 
females  were  hocu  at  New  Point,  Va.,  with  eg^s  nearly  ripe,  while  ripe  males  were  very 
abundant.  June  28  ripe  tinh  of  both  sexes  were  found  at  Orisfield,  Md.,  and  ^ggfl 
were  taken  from  Heveral  females  aud  impregnated,  after  which  they  were  confined 
in  lloatiug  boxes  having  wire-cloth  bottoms,  which  had  been  placed  in  the  water  of 
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the  iiurbor.  They  luiU'hed  out  in  oighteeu  hours,  with  the  water  at  a  tcMuperature 
of  S4'^  F.  Other  lots  were  also  taken  and  successfully  hatched,  the  time  varyinK 
with  the  temperature;  with  the  water  at  78^  F.  it  required  twenty-four  hours. 

TIhi  eggs  are  one  twenty-sixth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  have  a  spocitic  gravity 
almost  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  salt  water;  when  there  is  no  motion  most  of  them 
remain  at  or  near  the  surface,  but  with  the  lejist  current  they  become  generally 
distributed  through  the  m.iss.  Each  ^^*^*i;  has  a  very  prominent  oil  globule,  which 
keeps  it  in  a  proper  position  in  the  water. 

The  porgy  is  a  very  prolific  species,  a  good-sized  individual  probably  containing 
about  a  million  of  eggs.  These  ripen  irregularly,  some  being  quite  green  and  imma- 
ture aft^r  the  tirst  have  been  ilepositod.  As  the  eggs  ripen  they  burst  the  membrane 
that  holds  them  and  ])iiss  down  the  channel  that  leads  to  the  vent;  they  are  thus 
thrown  out  gradually,  or  at  intervals  of  a  few<lays  at  most,  the  time  required  by  the 
indivi<lual  for  spawning  being  not  less  than  six  weeks,  while  the  spawning  season 
f(U'  the  species  must  extenil  into  September.  The  species  evidently  matures  when 
young  or  are  of  slow  growth,  for  an  individual  weighing  only  half  apound  was  seen 
with  the  spermaries  fully  developed  and  the  milt  running  freely. 

Archosargus  probatocephalus.     Sheepahead. 

Arrives  iu  small  schools  early  in  May  and  remains  until  November. 
Most  common  in  the  pound  nets  in  June.  Weighs  about  4  pounds  and 
sells  for  t55  cents  each.  Much  less  numerous  than  it  was  a  few  years 
ago,  when  a  single  net  took  more  than  the  aggregate  yield  in  1890. 
When  pound  nets  were  first  introduced  it  is  said  that  large  catches 
were  oft<3n  made,  and  it  is  reported  that  during  one  day  in  September, 
1S77,  a  single  net  on  this  shore  took  1,700  sheepshead,  which  were  sold 
in  Norfolk  for  $600. 

Clupea  sapidiasima.     Shad. 

Arrive  in  March  and  are  taken  until  Juiu^  The  entire  catch  in  all 
th«*  pound  nets  is  usually  less  than  that  in  a  single  net  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  bay,  being  IU,700  pounds  in  1889.  In  1890,  .however,  there 
was  a  larger  run,  and  44,87:i  pounds  were  obtained. 

Brevoortia  tyraunus.     Menhaden;  *'Aletvife  ";  "  Oldwi/e.'^ 

A  small  j>ound  net  set  near  Cape  Charles  City  in  December,  1890, 
caught  small  numbers  of  menhaden.  The  fish  \vere  of  medium  size, 
and,  while  not  abundant,  were  quite  constant  in  their  occurrence  at 
that  time.  Similar  evidence  has  recently  been  iidduced  going  to  show 
that  the  fish  is  a  regular,  but  perhaps  not  abundant,  winter  inhabitant 
of  the  Chesai)eake. 

Other  economic  fish  taken  in  the  i)ound  nets  are  ale wi ves  (C/wpea 
(vstiralis, ami  C. pseudoharengus)^  called  ''herring";  sturgeon  (Acipen- 
sty  oxyrhynchus  sturio)]  red  fish  (*S^c«a?/ia  o  cd /a  <a),  called  ''drum''  and 
"red  drum;"  sea  bass  [Gentroprisiis 8triatm)j\oQ.a\\Y  known  as  "black 
will"  aiul  "black  bass";  harvest  fish  (Stromateuft  paru),  the  "butter- 
fish"  of  the  fishermen;  ^\yot  (Leiostomiis  xanthuru^)'^  flounders  (Para- 
Uchthys  deniatuH  and  other  species);  kingfish  (Menticirrhit^  acucatilis)] 
albivcore  (Albaoora  thynnus),  called  "  horse-mackerel,"  and  numerous 
other  salt-water  fishes  taken  irregularly  or  in  small  numbers. 
II.  Mis.  113 13 
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In  September,  1890,  Mr.  William  P.  Seal,  superintendent  of  aquaria 
of  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commission,  visited  this  region  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  a  collection  of  living  fishes.  Mr.  Barton  A.  Bean,  assistant 
curator  of  the  department  of  fishes  in  the  U.  S.  National  Museum, 
accompanied  the  party  and  has  published  a  list*  of  the  fishes  there 
observed,  which  is  an  imi>ortant  contribution  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
fish  fauna  of  the  lower  Chesapeake.  Sixty-nine  species  were  detected 
during  a  visit  of  two  weeks  and  an  inquiry  made  earlier  in  the  season 
would  doubtless  demonstrate  the  occurrence  of  a  great  many  additional 
species. 

At  Cape  Charles  an  inspection  of  the  works  of  the  International 
Oyster  Company  was  made,  and  an  opportunity  was  there  afforded  to 
witness  the  method  of  "  wiring  "  oysters  for  distant  shipment  in  the 
shell,  on  which  process  this  company  holds  letters  patent.  The  method 
originated  with  Mr.  A.  A.  Freeman,  the  j^resent  manager  of  the  com- 
pany, and  was  first  employed  on  a  small  scale  in  Philadelphia.  In  1888 
a  stock  company  was  formed  to  utilize  the  principle  and  the  plant  was 
located  where  it  now  is.  The  "  wiring''  is  a  simple  process,  consisting 
of  the  application  of  a  rather  stout  wire  tightly  around  the  valves  of 
the  oyster.  At  first  all  the  work  was  done  with  pliers  and  was  neces- 
sarily slow,  but  in  November,  1890,  special  machines  were  introduced, 
by  means  of  which  one  man  has  been  known  to  wire  48  oysters  in  a 
minute,  but  the  average  is  much  less.  The  advantage  claimed  for  this 
process  is  that  the  natural  juices  are  retained  and  the  deterioration  in 
quality  which  ensues  upon  their  evaporation  is  prevented.  In  the  pro- 
spectus which  the  company  issues,  Prof.  John  A.  Ryder  is  quoted  as 
indorsing  the  value  of  the  method  as  follows: 

I  have  oxuuiinc^d  and  had  in  my  possession  a  number  of  wired  oysters,  and  I  ^m 
satisfied  that  the  oyster  can  be  preserved  when  the  shells  are  thus  wired  for  a  con- 
siderable length  of  time.  I  have  carefully  examine<l  oysters  which  I  am  satisfied 
have  been  wired  for  sixty  days  and  1  lind  that  their  vitality  is  fully  preserved  and 
the  oyster  in  no  way  deteriorated  in  <[uality  or  flavor.  I  think  the  process  of  pr0- 
8<Tving  oysters  by  ])lacing  a  wire  around  them  is  a  practically  useful  process,  and 
in  my  opinion  would  lead  to  the  transportation  of  oysters  to  distant  points  as  an 
artich;  of  commerce,  when  it  would  be  otherwise  impossible  to  transport  them  alive 
in  the  shell. 


*  Proceedings  of  U.  S.  National  Museum^  vol.  xiv,  p.  83. 
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MINOR  FIELD   WORK. 

A  number  of  other  investigations,  some  of  a  more  or  less  local  nature, 
were  undertaken  by  tlie  division,  among  which  the  following  may  bo 
mentioned : 

The  canvass  of  the  fisheries  of  the  State  of  New  York,  referred  to  in 
a  previous  report,  which  began  in  May,  1889,  occupied  the  next  fiscal 
year  until  August  24,  when  Mr.  Charles  H.  Stevenson,  the  field  agent 
who  had  been  conducting  it,  was  transferred  to  work  in  tlie  New  Eng- 
land States.  This  inquiry  related  to  the  calendar  years  1887  and  1888, 
and  the  information  was  in  papt  utilized  in  a  statistical  abstract  of  the 
coast  fisheries. 

In  March,  1891,  Mr.  W.  A.  Wilcox  made  an  examination  of  the  whole- 
sale fish  and  oyster  trades  of  Philadelphia.  Part  of  the  information 
obtained  was  utilized  in  a  report  on  the  statistics  of  the  fishery  indus- 
tries, and  part  will  be  available  for  incorporation  in  a  later  report  on 
the  fisheries  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  States,  the  investigation  of  which 
is  contemplated. 

Independently  of  the  extensive  investigation  of  the  entire  fishing 
industry  of  the  New  England  States,  to  which  reference  has  been  made, 
Mr.  F.  F.  Dimick,  the  local  agent  of  the  office  at  Boston,  Mass.,  has 
boarded  each  vessel  landing  fish  at  that  port  and  obtained  an  ac- 
count of  the  quantities  and  values  of  each  kind  of  fish  taken  and  the 
grounds  on  which  the  fishing  was  done,  together  with  other  information 
relating  to  the  number  and  nationality  of  the  crew,  value  of  vessel,  value 
of  outfit  and  apparatus,  etc.  As  Boston  is  the  center  of  the  fresh-fish 
fishery  of  New  England,  and  as  a  large  fleet  of  market  and  other  ves- 
sels belonging  not  only  at  Boston  but  at  many  other  fishing  ports  on 
the  New  England  coast  makes  its  headquarters  at  that  plivce,  the  re- 
turns thus  made  by  Mr.  Dimick  convey  a  very  good' idea  of  the  extent 
and  condition  of  the  vessel  fisheries  of  that  region  and  are  especially 
valuable  in  that  they  definitely  indic;ito  the  actual  and  relative  impor- 
tance of  the  various  fishing-grounds  resorted  to  by  thediflferent  vessels 
engaging  in  the  different  fisheries.  Work  essentially  similar  to  that  in 
Boston  is  done  by  Capt.  S.  J.  Martin,  a  local  agent,  at  Gloucester, 
Mass.,  and  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  inquiry  made  by  Mr. 
Dimick  in  whole  or  in  part  covers  the  operations  of  nearly  seven-eighths 
of  the  offshore  fishing  vessels  of  New  England. 

In  June,  1891,  Mr.  Stevenson  visited  Wilmington,  Del.,  and  Newark, 
N.  J.,  to  obtain  certain  statistical  and  other  information  concerning  the 
porpoise  fisheries  on  the  North  Carolina  coast  south  of  Cape  Hatteras. 
These  are  controlled  by  oil  and  leather  companies  located  in  the  cities 
named,  and  the  data  desired  by  the  office  could  not  be  secured  at  the 
time  the  agent  visited  the  region  in  the  course  of  the  regular  investi- 
gation of  the  fisheries  of  North  Carolina  already  alluded  to. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  AFFAIRS  OF  TEE  DIVISION. 

Relations  with  the  Census  Offi^. — With  a  view  to  secure  the  cooperar 
tion  of  the  Fish  Commisaion  with  the  Census  Office  iu  taking  a  census 
of  the  fisheries  and  the  subsequent  preparation  of  reports  thereon, 
as  was  done  in  the  c<*nsus  of  1880,  the  Superintendent  of  Census,  Hon. 
Robert  P.  Porter,  in  July,  1889,  entered  into  communication  with  the 
Commissioner  of  Fish  and  Fisheries,  and  on  August  26, 1889,  appointed 
Capt.  J.  W.  Collins,  assistant  in  charge  of  tlie  Division  of  Fisheries,  a 
si>ecial  agent  in  charge  of  the  fishery  census.  On  December  18, 1889, 
Capt.  Collins  resigned  this  position,  other  official  duties  demanding  his 
entire  time.  Close  relations  between  the  two  bureaus  were  still  main- 
tained, however;  and,  in  response  to  requests  from  the  Superintendent 
of  Census,  such  data  as  the  Fish  Commission  had  collected  were  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Census  Office. 

Treasury  Circular^  ^^  Statistic  of  th^  Fisheries,'^ — The  purposes  and 
provisions  of  this  circular  have  been  fully  discussed  in  i)revious  reports 
of  the  Commissioner  and  the  division.  Its  operation  began  in  Decem- 
ber, 1885,  and  continued  in  active  force  until  October,  1890.  During 
the  five  and  a  half  years  ending  June  30, 1891,  the  number  of  circulars 
received  was  23,177,  of  which  4,649  were  received  in  1889-90  and  2,266 
in  1890-91 ;  during  the  last  six  months  of  the  fiscal  year  1891  only  614 
circulars  were  forwarded  to  the  office.  The  circumstances  which  led  to 
the  discontinuanco  of  the  circular  are  embraced  in  the  following  cor- 
respondence between  the  Fish  Commission  and  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment: 

[Tho  Commiiwioiier  of  Fish  and  FirtlioricH  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.] 

Wasihngton,  D.  C,  August  IS,  1890, 

Sir:  Permit  me  to  caU  tbo  attention  of  your  Department  to  the  fact  that  in  certain 
customs  districts  the  re(|uirement8  of  Treasury  Cirirular,  Statistics  of  the  Fisheiies 
(No.  45,  Bureau  of  Navi<^ation,  series  of  1887),  are  apparently  being  overlooked  or 
disregarded,  to  tlie  detriment  of  the  work  of  this  office. 

1  have  the  honor  to  transmit  a  list  giving  the  names  of  tho  customs  districts  that 
are  derelict,  together  with  such  brief  annotations  as  are  thought  necessary  to  show 
your  Department  the  s]»ecial  conditions  prevailing  in  each  case. 

It  should  be  stated  that  at  tme  time  all  the  districts  in  (piestion  were  complying 
with  the  circular;  but,  for  reasons  unknown  to  this  office,  they  have,  for  a  greater 
or  less  length  of  time,  ceased  regarding  it. 

I  have  to  request  that  you  will  kindly  have  this  mattiT  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  collectors  of  the  distrit'ts  named,  to  the  end  that  reports  omitted  in  the  past 
may  bo  forwarded,  and  that  in  the  future  tho  requirements  of  the  circular  may  be 
promptly  and  com]detely  carried  out. 

1  desire  to  improve  this  opportunity  to  convoy  to  you  an  expression  of  the  obligi^ 
tion  felt  by  tho  Fish  Commission  for  the  assistance  given  by  your  Department  In 
the  matter  of  collecting  fishery  statistics.  1  have  pleasure  in  expressing  my  heartj* 
appreciation  of  the  faithful  manner  in  which  the  work  h:i.s  g<;nerally  been  porfonBMd 
by  customs  officials,  and  it  only  needs  the  addition  of  the  few  links  in  the  chain,  whloli. 
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I  have  indicated,  to  make  the  work  complete,  which  is  uot  only  au  important  auxil- 
iary ill  our  statistical  inquiry,  but  has  the  additional  merit  of  being  inexpensive. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

M.  McDonald, 

Commissioner, 

[The  Secretary  «f  the  Treasury  to  the  Coninii«.si<inor  «»f  Fish  and  Fisheries.] 

WASHiNCiTox,  D.  C,  October  G,  1S91). 

Sir:  Your  letter  of  the  18th  of  August  Ijisst,  relating  to  tho  statistics  of  the 
tishcries,  waa  brought  to  my  attention  on  my  return  recently  to  the  Depjirtment. 

It  appears  that  collectors  of  customs  in  certain  custtmis  districts  are  disinclined  to 
obtain  the  statistics  you  desire.  The  Department  understands  that  when  the  subject 
of  obtaining  statistics  through  the  offices  of  collectors  of  customs  was  first  considered 
there  was  an  intention  of  obtaining  Congressional  action  in  regard  to  the  matter, 
and  that  the  work  to  be  performed  by  the  customs  officers  in  jiscertaining  and  for- 
w^arding  the  information  was  to  be  tem]>orary  only.  This  was  in  the  year  1886.  It 
now  appears  from  yoiy  communication  that  the  statistics  obtained  are  defective, 
owing  to  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  customs  officera,  and  it  has  been  stated  to  the 
Department  that  statistics  somewhat  similar  are  being  gathered  by  tho  Census 
Bureau.  * 

In  the  absence  of  any  special  appropriation  for  the  purpose,  or  authority  of  law,  it 
seems  to  me  inexpetlient  to  attempt  further  to  collect  the  statistics  through  tho 
officers  of  the  customs. 

The  su]»ply  of  blanks  prepared  by  this  Department  is  exhausted. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

W.    WiNDOM, 

Secretary, 

Special  information  and  statistics  furnished, — The  division  is  called 
upon  to  fnrnish  to  private  parties,  State  otticials,  Congress,  and  the 
P^xecutive  Departments  descriptive  and  tabular  matter  on  various 
special  subjects  connected  with  the  fisheries,  which  in  the  course  of  a 
year  often  constitutes  a  prominent  feature  of  the  work.  While  much 
of  the  information  requested  is  already  available  and  is  readily  fur. 
nished,  some  of  the  inquiries  occasion  protracted  research,  and  may 
occupy  the  attention  of  the  office  force  for  a  considerable  time.  An 
idea  of  the  nature  of  the  calls  made  on  the  division  may  be  gained 
from  the  following  partial  list  of  data  prepared  for  Government  and 
State  ollicials  in  the  years  1890  and  1891 : 

An  opinion  relative  to  tho  effect  on  the  abundance  of  ftsh  in  this  country  of  the 
unrestricted  use  of  pound  netd,  traps,  purse  seines,  and  gill  nets. 

Statistical  and  descriptive  data  covering  the  sponge  tishery  of  Florida. 

Statisti(*s  and  observations  regarding  the  salt-clam  bait  used  by  British  pro- 
vincial tishermeu. 

Summary  stat^iment  of  persons  employed  in  tho  tisheries  of  Barnstable  County, 
Mass.,  in  1889. 

Detailed  table  giving  the  capital  invested  in  vessels,  boats,  apparatus,  etc.,  in 
Barnstable  County,  Mass.,  in  1889. 

Statement  of  the  quantities  and  values  of  each  fishery  prmlact  taken  in  the  fish- 
eries of  Barnstable  Coauty,  Mass.,  in  1889. 
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Comparative  table  showing  the  extent  of  the  fisheries  of  Barnntable  County, 
Ma«s.,  in  1880  and  1889. 

A  series  of  twelve  tables  showing  the  extent  of  the  lishories  of  Florida. 

Coniparativo  statistics  of  the  oyster  fishery  of  Connecticut,  Maryland,  and  Vir- 
ginia, in  1880  and  1890,  with  a  synopsis  of  the  laws  in  force  and  a  discussiou 
of  the  induence  of  the  States'  policy  on  the  increase  or  decrease  in  the 
industry. 

The  whale  fleet  of  the  United  States  in  188i)  classified  by  rigs  of  vessels  and 
tirthing-gronnds. 

The  whale  fleet  of  the  l^niU'd  Static  in  1889  classified  by  hailing  ]>ortH  and 
lishing-gronn<ls. 

Table  showing  by  hailing  ports  of  vtvssels  the  prodnct-s  of  the  whale  fishery  of 
the  United  States  in  1889. 

Detailed  statements  for  the  year  1889  giving  the  operations  of  the  San  Francisco 
whale  fleet  in  1889,  of  the  New  Bedford  fleet  rendezvousing  at  San  Francisco, 
of  the  New  Bedford  fleet  having  hejMlquart<jr8  at  that  place,  and  of  the  Bos- 
ton, Edgartown,  Provincetown,  Stonington,  and  New  London  fleets. 

Summary  of  the  receii)ts  <»f  whale  j)roduc;ts  at  Boston,  from  1880  to  1889,  inclusive. 

Summary  of  the  receipts  of  whale  ]»roduct«  at  Provincetown,  from  1883  to  1889, 
inclusive. 

Summary  from  1880  to  1889,  inclusive,  of  the  whaling  vessels  arriving  at  Edgar- 
town,  and  the  products  landed  by  them. 

Suumiary  from  1880  to  1889,  inclusive,  of  the  whaling  vessels  arriving  at  New 
Beilford,  and  the  products  landed  by  them. 

The  San  Francisco  fur-seal,  sea-otter,  and  walrus  fleets  in  1888. 

The  porpoise  industry  of  North  Carolina  in  1889-90. 

Three  tables  covering  the  fislH»ries  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 

A  series  of  six  tables  exhibiting  the  condition  of  the  oyster  fishery  and  oyster- 
packing  trade  of  Virginia. 

Three  tables  giving  the  extent  of  the  coast  and  river  fisheries  of  Maine  in  1887 
and  1888. 

A  detailed  table  showing  by  townships  the  condition  of  the  lobster  fishery  of 
Maine  in  1887, 1888,  and  1889. 

A  statement  by  counties  of  the  extent  of  the  lobster-canning  industry  of  Maine 
in  1887, 1888,  and  1889. 

When  requests  for  iutbrmation  of  the  foregoing  nature  come  from 
private  individuals,  an  effort  is  always  made  to  comply  therewith,  pro- 
vided the  desired  data  (*an  be  prepared  without  serious  detriment  to 
the  regular  work  of  the  division.  Demands  have  occasionally  been 
refused,  because,  in  order  to  till  them,  days  of  research  by  many  derka 
would  be  necessary. 

InUrnational  Maritime  Exhibition,  Boston,  M<i88. — This  exhibition  was 
held  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  a  history  of  the  development  of  naval 
architecture  and  the  shipping  trades.  It  opened  on  November  4, 1889. 
The  United  States  Fish  Commission  sent  models  of  the  steamers  AU 
hatroHs  and  Fish  Hawk,  and  a  number  of  photographic  enlargements 
and  <'rayon  sketches  of  fishing  vessels,  boat«,  and  methods,  as  well  as 
swinging  screens  containing  views  illustrating  the  same  subjects.  Mr, 
W.  H.  Al)bott,  a  field  agent  of  this  division,  was  detailed  to  saperin* 
tend  the  installation  of  the  articles. 
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ANALTSIS  OF  REPORTS  ISSUED. 

While  the  number  of  reports  prepared  by  the  division  and  printed 
during  the  years  covered  by  this  report  was  not  large,  several  of  them 
were  very  extensive  and  were  important  contributions  to  the  subjects 
considered.  Several  other  papers  dealing  with  the  commercial  fish- 
eries were  prepared  and  subraittM  for  printing  in  this  period,  but  they 
were  not  issued  until  aft^r  the  close  of  the  period  under  consideration. 
The  reports  printed  were  as  follows : 

1.  Tho  boain-traw^l  fishery  of  Great  Britain,  with  notes  on  beam- trawling  in 

other  European  countries.     (Bulletin  U.  S.  Fish  Commission,  vii,  pp.  289-407, 
23  phites,  34  text  figures.) 

This  report  deals  with  the  most  important  vessel  fishery  of  Great . 
Britain.  Si>ecial  chapters  treat  of  the  history  and  importance  of  the 
fishery,  the  fishing-grounds,  the  fishermen,  the  vessels,  the  apx)aratus, 
the  methods  of  fishing,  marketing  of  the  cat<5h,  the  effects  of  the  fish- 
ery on  the  abundance  of  fish,  beam  trawling  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
attempts  to  use  the  trawl  in  the  United  States,  and  the  possibility  of 
its  successful  employment  in  this  country.  Some  idea  may  be  gained 
of  the  extent  of  this  fishery  when  it  is  stat-ed  that  about  20,000  persons 
find  exclusive  em])loyment  therein,  and  that  the  annual  production  is 
about  450,000,000  pounds,  having  a  value  of  over  $13,000,000,  a  sum 
that  re])resents  more  than  one-third  the  value  of  the  entire  coast  and 
inland  fisheries  of  the  United  States. 

2.  Suggestions  for  tho  employment  of  improved  types  of  vessels  in  tho  market 

fisheries,  with  notes  on  British   fishing  steamers.     (Bulletin  U.  S.  Fish 
Commission,  viii,  pp.  175-192,  10  plates.) 

The  recent  improvements  in  the  methods  of  preserving  fish  in  a 
fresh  condition,  and  in  shipping  them  to  distant  points,  have  demon- 
strated the  necessity  for  securing  the  more  rapid  landing  of  the  fish 
alter  being  caught,  in  order  that  they  may  reach  the  consumer  in  the 
best  possible  state  of  preservation.  The  greatest  amount  of  deteriora- 
tion ensues  between  the  taking  and  the  landing  of  the  fish,  and  it  is 
the  reduction  to  a  minimum  of  this  impairment  in  quality  which  is 
demanded  by  the  present  conditions  of  the  fresh-fish  trade.  To  secure 
this  result,  an  improvement  in  the  form  of  the  fishing  vessels  is  the 
principal  consideration,  and  in  this  report  the  special  types  of  vessels 
adapted  to  different  fisheiies  and  to  particular  regions  are  indicated, 
described,  and  figured.  Speed  and  seaworthiness  are  the  main  lines 
along  which  advances  may  be  made  in  the  building  of  fishing  vessels; 
the  possession  of  these  factors  will  not  only  secure  the  landing  of  an 
improved  quality  of  fish  and  the  economy  of  time,  but  will  also  per- 
mit vessels  to  visit  the  more  distant  and  less  frequented  grounds  and 
thus  perhaps  add  to  the  amount  of  the  catch.  The  specially  important 
subjects  considered  in  the  paper  are  the  desirability  of  employing 
steamers  in  the  market  fishery  of  New  England;  the  ar^ii.t  \i<^^  ^ 
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steaui  vessels  in  the  market  fisheries  of  the  Pacific  coast,  esi)ecia]ly 
tliose  of  Sau  Francisco;  the  advantages  that  would  accrue  as  the  result 
of  th(»  adoption  of  steam  carriers  in  certain  Chesapeake  Bay  fisheries; 
and  tlie  necessity  for  welled  vessels  and  boats  in  the  shore  fisheries  of 
southern  California. 

3.  Review  of  the  fisheries  of  the  Great  Lakes.     (Report  U.  S.  Fiali  Commission, 

XV,  pp.  3-338,  U  plates.) 

This  report  is  a  geo^i'ai)hical  review  of  the  entire  fishing  industry  of 
the  (xreat  Lake  system.  The  history,  met  hods,  condition,  and  statistics 
of  the  fisheries  are  considered  by  minor  civil  di\isions;  the  fishermen, 
apparatus,  vessels,  boats,  and  fishing-grounds  are  described;  notes  on 
the  natural  history,  abundance,  movements,  etc.,  of  the  commercial 
fishes  are  given  5  the  methods  of  preserving  and  shipping  the  catch  are 
discussed;  the  extent  of  the  wholesale  trade  in  fishery  products  in  the 
•principal  cities  is  shown;  the  changes  in  the  methods  of  the  fisheries 
since  1880  are  indicated;  detailed  comparisons  are  made  with  1880; 
the  effects  of  artificial  propagation  on  the  maintenance  of  the  supply  is 
c(msidered;  illustrations  are  presented  of  the  types  of  boats,  vessels, 
principal  forms  of  ai)paratus,  methods,  and  most  of  the  important  food- 
fishes,  and  a  series  of  large  charts  indicates  the  position  and  number  of 
pound  nets  operated.  The  fisheries  of  the  Great  LakeS;  which  are  the 
most  extensive  lake  fisheries  in  the  world,  are  shown  by  the  report  to 
have  given  employment  to  10,.'555  persons;  the  capital  invested  was 
$4,520,081;  the  quantity  of  fish  taken  was  90,842,070  ixninds,  and  the 
value  of  the  catc^h  to  the  fishermen  was  $2,C91,8()0.  An  e<lition  of  1,250 
copies  of  this  re]M>rt  was  distributed  among  the  fishing  interests  of  the 
Great  Lakes. 

4.  Notes  oil  the  crab  fishery  of  Crisfiehl,  Maryland.    (HuUetiu  U.  S.  Fish  Com- 

mission, IX,  ]»p.  103-112,  6  plates.) 

The  business  of  catching  crabs,  impounding  them  until  after  the 
shedding  process,  and  of  shipping  them  to  market  as  soft-shell  crabs, 
has  in  recent  years  attained  considerable  importance  in  Chesapeake 
Bay.  A  special  study  of  the  industry  was  made  at  Cristield  in  1888, 
which  formed  the  basis  for  the  remarks  in  this  paper.  Orisfield  has 
the  distinction  of  being  the  cent<»r  of  the  most  extensive  crab-fishery 
in  the  United  States,  and  the  industry  has  of  late  years  increased  with 
wonderful  rapidity.  In  1888,  7H5  fishermen  engaged  in  taking  crabs  in 
Crisfiehl  and  vicinity;  4,4^^7,823  crabs  were  obtained,  for  which  the 
fisliermen  received  $72,120.  The  dealers  in  Crisfield,  to  whom  the 
entire  catch  is  sold,  shipped  3,782,057  (jrabs,  the  market  value  of  which 
was  $111,731.  The  diflerence  between  the  number  of  crabs  caught 
and  the  number  sent  to  market,  amounting  to  055,76(5,  repre^ients  the 
mort^dity  among  the  crabs  as  a  result  of  the  molting  process  and  ii\ja- 
ries  received  when  caught. 
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5.  Notes  on  an  improved  form  of  oystor  tongs.     (Bulletin  U.  S.   FiHh  Commis- 
sion, IX,  pp.  161-163,  1  plato.) 

The  tongs  described  are  adapted  to  deep- water  fishing  and  may  be 
successfully  operated  in  200  feet  of  water.  The  apparatus  consists  of 
two  cuived  iron  bars  riveted  together,  terminating  in  a  series  .of 
teeth,  and  is  manipulated  by  means  of  a  rope.  By  its  use  large  areas 
of  natural  oyster  beds  have  been  brought  within  reach  of  the  boat  fish- 
ermen, whose  earnings  have  been  considerably  augmented.  In  places 
on  the  Chesapeake  Bay  individual  fishermen  have,  during  some  seasons, 
taken  iive  times  as  many  oysters  with  the  new  tongs  as  they  could  with 
the  ohl  form.  The  principle  involved  in  this  apparatus  is  of  wide  appli- 
cation in  the  fisheries,  and  will  in  time  no  doubt  be  extensively  utilized 
in  the  clam,  scallop),  sponge,  and  other  fisheries. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  FISHERIES. 

Certain  special  matters  having  an  important  bearing  on  the  commer- 
cial fisheries  which  have  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  office  by  its 
general  and  local  agents  and  corresi^ondents  may  be  properly  men- 
tioned in  this  report.  It  is  not  the  intention,  however,  to  enter  into  an 
extended  review  of  the  condition  of  the  fishing  industry,  a  subject 
which  will  be  fully  treated  of  in  the  separate  papers  published  by  the 
oflice. 

The  modu^  Vivendi. — An  important  provision  of  the  proposed  fishery 
tieaty  between  Creat  Britain  and  tlie  United  States  was  the  so-called 
modus  virendij  which  accorded  to  United  States  fishing  vessels  certain 
privileges  in  Canadian  i)orts  pending  the  ratification  of  the  treaty. 
Although  the  latter  was  rejected  by, the  United  States  Senate  in 
August,  1888,  the  Canadian  Government  extended  the  operation  of 
this  part  of  the  treaty,  and  numbers  of  American  vessels  have  taken 
advantage  of  it.  In  1888,  36  vessels  from  New  England  ports  paid 
$3,831  for  licenses  obtained  in  Canada;  the  following  year  78  vessels 
paid  $9,589.50;  and  in  1890,.  119  American  fishing  schooners  took  out 
licenses  for  which  $14,461.50  was  expended.  The  license  fee  is  $1.50 
per  net  ton,  and  the  privileges  thereby  secured  are  the  right  (1)  to 
enter  Canadian  ports  to  buy  bait,  apparatus,  and  supplies,  (2)  to  trans- 
ship the  catch,  and  (3)  to  ship  crews.  The  vessels  engaging  in  the  bank 
cod  and  halibut  fisheries  are  those  which  have  the  greatest  occasion  to 
avail  themselves  of  this  regulation. 

EffectH  of  abrogation  of  WcuthingUm  treaty  on  the  lierring  fisheries  and 
the  bait  supply. — A  report  on  the  fisheries  of  the  New  England  States 
now  being  prepared  will  contain  the  following  reference  to  the  influence 
which  the  expiration  in  1885  of  the  fishery  treaty  with  Great  Britain 
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lias  liad  oil  the  herring  fishery  of  Maiue  and  on  the  development  in 
certain  places  of  an  important  bait  fishery  to  snpply  the  needs  of 
American  vessels : 

Sinro  18S5  the  herriug  tishery  of  Maine  ha8  undergone  a  noticeable  increase,  which 
has  been  chictly  due  to  the  abrogation  of  the  Washington  treaty.  The  manufactur- 
ing enterprises  connected  with  the  canning  of  h»bstcrs,  the  canning  and  amoking  of 
herring,  eU\y  have  steadily  incrciised,  and  new  life  and  new  capital  have  been  put 
into  the  industry  to  meet  the  demand  for  larger  supplies  of  raw  materials,  among 
which  herring  rank  first  in  quantity  and  importance.  The  increase  in  the  number 
of  weirs  and  other  ay)pliances  of  capture  has  been  more  marked  each  year,  and  the 
gro>vth  and  extension  westward  of  the  fishery  and  the  dependent  shore  industries 
has  been  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  features  of  the  fisheries  of  this  State  during  the 
past  decade. 

An  iucrc'ise  in  the  herring  weir  fisheries  has  in  most  localities  been  attended  with 
a  corresponding  increase  in  the  smoked-herring  business,  but  in  the  region  of  Mount 
Desert  Island  ii  most  interesting  and  important  exception  to  this  rule  is  to  be 
observed,  due  to  its  favorable  location  as  a  baiting  rendezvous  for  the  bank  cod  fish- 
ermen of  both  Maine  and  Massachusetts.  In  this  vicinitv  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  herring  weirs  has  had  no  appreciable  efi'ect  on  the  smoking  of  herrmg,  the  smoke- 
houses being  more  neglected  than  ever  before.  This  condition  is  due  to  the  circum- 
stance that  herring  can  be  sold  fresh  for  bait  at  better  prices  than  would  result  from 
smoking  them.  The  demand  for  bait  in  this  section  is  now  so  constant  and  so  great 
that  the  weir  fislu'rmen  have  not  been  able  to  meet  it,  and  an  extensive  herring 
fishery  with  gill  nets  litis  been  inaugnr.ited  within  the  past  three  years  to  supplement 
the  weir  tishery.  At  the  Crauberry  Isles  and  also  in  the  vicinity  of  Southwest 
Harbor  and  Bar  Harbor  large  numbers  of  bank  and  shore  vessels  are  baited  each  year, 
and  the  ]>ractice  of  taking  bait  in  this  vicinity  is  annually  becoming  more  popular 
and  of  increasing  importance  to  the  deep-sea  fisheries.  Prior  to  the  building  of 
weirs  there  was  little  or  no  baiting  <lone  h(<>re,  and  vessels  were  obliged  to  resort  to 
more  distant  places  and  often  had  to  go  to  the  provinces  at  great  loss  of.time. 

The  marked  efi'ect  which  the  expiration  of  the  reciprocity  treaty  with  Canada  has 
had  on  the  development  ot  the  iisheries  and  fishery  industries  of  the  entire  eastern 
coast  of  Maine  has  been  nowhere  more  noticeable  than  in  the  increased  facUities 
afibrded  American  vessels  to  procure  an  abundant  snpply  of  bait  in  home  iK>rts 
through  the  building  of  brush  weirs. 

Eastward  movement  of  menhaden. — One  of  the  most  prominent  and 
interesting  filatures  of  tlie  New  England  fisheries  during  the  decade 
terminating  in  1888  was  the  practically  complete  absence  of  menhaden 
from  the  Gulf  of  Maine,  where  they  had  previously  resorted  in  enor* 
mous  bodies  and  supported  an  industry  of  great  importance.  This  fisul- 
ure  of  the  menhaden  to  ai>pear  within  such  a  large  area  was  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  variations  in  the  movements  of  our  Atlantic  coaat 
fishes  that  has  been  recorded,  and  wasnuich  more  noteworthy,  although 
less  important,  than  the  present  scarcity  of  mackerel.  In  1888  large 
schools  of  menhaden  were  found  east  of  Cape  Cod,  considerable  nom- 
bi'rs  being  taken  as  far  east  as  Frenchman  Bay,  Maine.  The  next 
season  there  was  a  return  of  the  fish  to  the  Maine  coast  in  scthools  ftiUy 
as  large  and  numerous  as  had  ever  before  been  observed.  The  fishery, 
which  was  begun  on  a  limited  scale  in  1888,  was  greatly  augmented, 
and  many  vessels  from  Khode  island  and  other  States  found  it  more 
profitable  to  fish  in  Maine  waters  during  a  x)art  of  the  seasoUi  whieb 
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was  one  of  the  most  successful  since  the  establishment  of  the  fishery. 
The  Maine  fishermen  took  over  10,000,000  pounds  of  menhaden  in  1889, 
for  which  they  received  more  than  $28,000,  and  the  factories  located  in 
the  State  utilized  over  26,000,000  fish  in  the  preparation  of  oil  and 
guano,  having  a  value  of  $87,144. 

New  England  resseUt  fishing  for  Spanish  mackerel  in  Floritki. — The 
winter  and  spring  of  1889-90  was  quite  noteworthy  in  the  annals  of 
the  New  England  and  Florida  fisheries  because  of  the  experimental 
visits  of  two  miickerel  vessels  belonging  at  Gloucester,  Mass.,  to  the 
west  coast  of  Florida  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in  the  capture  of 
Spanish  mackerel,  which  abound  in  these  waters  at  that  season.  The 
vessels  made. their  headquarters  at  Key  West,  and  shipped  their  catch 
in  ice  to  Tampa,  Punta  Gorda,  and  New  York.  One  of  the  vessels, 
the  schooner  Hattie  8.  Clarhj  fished  fi'om  December  1,  1889,  to  April  1, 
1890,  and  caught  during  that  time  100,000  x>ounds  of  Spanish  mackerel, 
for  which  $8,000  was  received,  the  crew  of  12  men  sharing  $225  each. 
The  other  schooner,  the  Schuyler  Col/ojCy  made  only  two  trips,  between 
February  1  and  April  1,  1890,  and  landed  30,000  pounds,  the  value  of 
which  was  $2,400.  The  owner  of  the  schooner  reports  that  the  vessels 
averaged  8,000  or  10,000  pounds  of  fish  each  trip  and  that  this  catch 
was  made  in  half  a  day's  actual  fishing,  although,  because  of  the  delay 
in  getting  ice,  it  usually  took  about  two  weeks  to  complete  a  trip.  This 
trial  opens  up  a  new  field  for  winter  operations  on  the  part  of  mack- 
erel vevssels,  and  the  continued  scarcity  of  regular  ma<*.kerel  on  the  New 
Kngland  coast  may  lead  to  the  establishment  of  an  important  winter 
fishery  oft'  the  coast  of  Florida. 

Voyage  to  Africa  for  ma^^lerel. — The  scarcity  of  mackerel  on  the  At. 
Ian  tic  coast  of  the  United  States,  which  has  been  marked  since  1885  and 
has  been  more  prolonged  than  during  any  i)revious  similar  period  in 
the  history  of  the  fishery,  prompted  the  owner  of  the  schooner  AlicCj 
of  Provincetown,  Mass.,  to  undertake  the  prosecution  of  the  fishery 
on  the  southern  coast  of  Africa,  where  whalers  and  merchantmen  had 
reported  that  mackerel  occurred  in  abundance.  The  vessel  sailed  for 
Cape  of  (xood  lIop«  in  October,  1889,  and  made  the  longest  cruise  ever 
accomi>lished  by  a  mackerel  vessel,  the  distance  being  al>out  7,000 
miles.  On  arriving  at  the  grounds,  fish  were  found  in  considerable 
numbers,  and  during  the  first  nine  months  about  900  barrels  of  mack- 
erel were  p^ked,  and  some  were  shipped  to  the  United  States,  where 
they  arrived  about  December  1,  1890.  Some  of  the  fish  were  of  large 
size,  being  2  feet  in  length  and  weighing  over  3  pounds  when  salted, 
and  the  consignment  sold  at  $14  to  $18  per  barrel.  Examples  were 
sent  to  this  oflice  for  examination,  and  thi»,  fish  w^ere  found  to  be  the 
bull's-eye,  chub,  or  thimbleeye  mackerel  {Scomber  coliait)^  and  not  the 
common  mackerel  of  our  coast  (S.  scombnuf).  During  the  second  sea- 
son of  the  vessel's  sojourn  on  the  African  coast  only  a  few  fish  were 
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taken,  and  tbe  vessel  retiu'ned  home  in  June,  1891,  after  a  cruise  that 
was  not  on  the  whole  successful,  although  important. 

Increase  of  shore  cod  as  a  result  of  artificml  propagation, — Few  sub- 
jects that  have  recently  come  up  in  connection  with  the  IS^ew  England 
fisheries  possess  greater  interest  and  importance  than  the  results 
which  have  been  achieved  by  the  jdanting  by  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commis- 
sion of  cod  in  the  inshore  waters  of  the  southern  New  England  coast 
during  the  past  few  years.  V'ery  few  of  the  fishermen  of  the  region  had 
much  confidence  in  the  feasibility  of  this  attempt  to  increase  the  supply 
of  codfish,  and  they  were  nuich  surprised,  as  well  as  pecuniarily  bene- 
fited, by  the  appearance  of  young  cod  in  great  abundance  on  grounds 
on  which  the  fish  have  been  scarce  or  absent  for  years.-  The  fishery 
began  in  1889,  when  a  few  small  vessels  made  good  fares,  one  schooner 
landing  300,000  pounds  of  small  fish.  The  inquiries  conducted  by  the 
oftice  showed  that  in  1890,  by  the  last  of  July,  about  4,000,000  pounds 
of  small  and  medium  sized  cod  were  taken  in  the  inshore  waters  of 
southern  New  England,  which  even  the  most  skeptical  fishermen  were 
willing  to  acknowledge  were  fish  that  hiid  been  artificially  propagated 
at  the  government  hatcheries  at  Woods  HoU  and  Gloucester.  As  a 
result  of  this  single  fishery  over  $1()0,(K)0  was  added  to  the  income  of 
the  fishermen,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  permanent  summer 
fishery  has  been  inaugurated  that  i)vomises  good  returns. 

Other  fishery  matters. — Various  other  events  of  importance  to  the 
economic  fisheries  during  the  i>eriod  covered  by  this  report  at- 
tracted more  or  less  attention,  which  need  only  be  mentioned  and 
not  discussed.  Among  these  were  the  Bering  Sea  dispute  and  the 
seizures  of  American  and  Canadian  sealing  vessels  for  violating  the 
regulations  of  the  United  States  regarding  the  capture  of  fur  seals  in 
that  region,  the  fish  paragraphs  in  the  new  tariff  law  and  in  the  reci- 
procity treaties  made  with  countries  of  Central  and  South  America, 
the  agitation  of  the  oyster  question  in  Maryland  and  Virginia,  the 
seizures  of  Rhode  Island  menhaden  vessels  for  fishing  in  Massachusetts 
waters  in  Buzzards  Bay,  etc. 
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l.-REPORT  UPON  THE  INVESTIGATIONS  OF  THE  U.  S.  FISH 
COMMISSION  STEAMER  ALBATROSS  FROM  JULY  1,  1889,  TO 
JUNE  30, 1891. 


By  Lieut.  Commandor  Z.  L.  Tanner,  IT.  S.  Navy,  Coiumanding. 


THB  FISCAL  TEAR  1889-90. 

SOUTHEASTERN  ALASKA,  JULY,  1889. 

The  Albatross  was  at  Departure  Bay,  B.  C,  July  1,  1889,  coaling 
ship,  preparatory  to  a  trip  to  southeasteru  Alaska  with  several  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  of  the  United  States  Senate. 
On  July  3  she  proceeded  to  Victoria  for  supplies,  and  on  the  4th  to 
Port  Townsend,  Wash.,  where  Capt.  J.  W.  Keen,  an  Alaskan  pilot,  was 
engaged  for  the  cruise.  We  were  joined  at  Tacoma,  on  the  8th,  by 
Senators  IT.  L.  Dawes,  F.  B.  Stockbridge,  C.  F.  Manderson,  and  J.  K. 
Jones,  together  with  several  officers  of  the  Senate  and  their  attendants. 
Tlie  steamer  left  Ta<5oma  tlie  same  day,  and  after  touching  at  Port 
Townsend  for  mail  proceeded  northward  through  the  inland  passage. 
Night  anchorages  were  made  at  Carter  Bay  and  Cardena  Bay  on 
account  of  fog  and  tides,  but  no  other  stops  were  made  until  Fort 
Tongas  was  reached  on  the  morning  of  the  11th.  The  senatorial  com- 
mittee landed,  but,  finding  the  place  abandoned,  soon  returned  on  board, 
and  we  left  for  Port  Chester,  where  we  arrived  the  same  evening. 
Tliis  beautiful  bay  lies  on  the  west  side  of  Annette  Island  and  <ifibrds 
a  secure  harbor  for  all  classes  of  vessels.  The  region  has  attracted 
much  attention  recently  from  having  been  selected  as  the  site  of  the 
New  Metlahcatlah,  the  home  of  Kev.  Mr.  Duncan's  colony  of  Indians. 

Mr.  Duncan's  labors  among  the  Indians  of  British  Columbia  com- 
menced about  thirty  years  ago,  and  through  his  efforts  a  flourishing 
community  had  grown  up  at  what  is  now  called  Old  Metlahcatlah,  near 
Port  Simpson,  B.  C.  The  people  were  housed  in  comfortable  cottages; 
churches  and  schools  were  in  a  flourishing  condition;  various  indus- 
tries were  successftiUy  prosecuted;  and  it  was,  in  fact,  considered  the 


Note. — All  bearings  are  magnetic  onleas  otherwiae  stated,  aud  depths  are  ex- 
pressed in  fathoms. 
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ideal  Indian  coniinuinty  of  the  PiU'ltii*.  cotist.  •  Vexed  questions  of 
elmreh  discipline  tiually  arose  between  the  colonists  and  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese,  culminating  about  two  years  since  in  the  abandonment 
of  the  settlement  by  the  majority  of  the  people,  and  removal  to  their 
pre^sent  location.  The  sit-e  selected  for  the  settlement  was  a  densely 
wooded  plain  bordering  on  the  bay,  where  many  acres  have  been  cleared 
and  pju'tially  drained,  and  houses  (*rected  for  the  people.  A  steam  saw- 
mill and  salmon  cannery,  and  a  large  building  for  a  general  store  have 
been  built.  The  schoolhouse  is  the  most  imposing  structure  in  the 
place,  and  compares  favorably  with  many  similar  buildings  in  older 
communities.  Boarding  houses  for  boys  and  girls  were  in  i)roces8  of 
construction  in  connection  with  the  school,  all  of  this  work  being  done 
by  the  Indians,  under  the  general  supervision  of  Mr.  Duncan.  The 
sawmill  was  burned  shortly  before  our  arrival.  Mr.  Duncan  was 
absent,  but  the  committee  had  several  conferences  with  the  leading 
men,  obtaining  from  them  the  general  condition  of  the  settlement  and 
their  needs. 

A  dense  fog  prevaileil  until  noon  of  the  12th,  when  we  got  underway 
for  Karta  Bay,  via  Clarence  Straits.  Arriving  at  5:54  p.  m.,  the  com- 
mittee visited  the  Indian  village  and  cannery  (the  old  Baronovitch 
fishery),  which,  in  its  day,  was  one  of  the  most  important  in  Alaska. 
Leaving  Karta  Bay  at  7 :55,  we  proceeded  to  Port  Wrangell,  where  we 
arrived  at  7:25  the  following  morning.  The  committee  landed  and 
visited  the  school  and  Indian  village,  returning  at  noon,  when  we  went 
on  our  way.  We  entered  Chatham  Strait  at  1  a.  m.,  and  at  5:30  came 
to  with  the  stream  anchor  in  10  fathoms,  near  arot^ky  point  oil'  Kootz- 
nahoo  Roads,  for  the  double  purpose  of  waiting  for  shick  water  at  Peril 
Straits  and  to  afford  an  opportunity  for.  fishing.  Many  halibut  and 
cultus-cod  were  caught  witli  hand  lines,  and  several  salmon  were  cap- 
tured by  trolling.  Leaving  our  fishing-ground  at  7:50,  we  .arrived  in 
the  harbor  of  Sitka  at  4 :20  ]>.  m. 

The  next  day,  July  15,  the  committ(^e  were  early  on  shore,  visiting 
the  Indian  school,  and  other  phirces  of  interest,  while  the  vessel  went 
to  the  Government  wharf  for  coal.  The  wharf  is  a  rickety  affair,  and 
the  Government  buildings,  with  few  exceptions,  are  rapidly  falling  into 
decay.  The  Indian  settlement  occupies  most  of  the  Avater  front,  and, 
owing  to  strict  sanitary  measures  and  general  supervision  during  the 
U.  S.  Naval  regime,  presents  a  very  respectable  appearance.  Most  of 
the  men  were  away  at  the  salmon  fisheries,  and  the  women  and  old  men 
were  busy  in  the  manufacture  of  baskets  and  Indian  curios,  that  being 
about  the  only  industry  prosecuted  in  the  place.  It  was  rainy  and 
misty  on  the  morning  of  the  16th,  but  partially  cleareil  about  noon.' 
Through  the  courtesy  of  the  governor,  Mr.  George  Kastrometinoff 
joined  us  as  interpreter  for  the  northern  trip,  to  facilitate  commnuica- 
tiou  with  the  native  tribes. 
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We  left  Sitka  at  4:35  p.  in.  for  Peril  Straits,  through  which  we  passed 
at  sUu'k  water,  and  came  to  at  0:45  in  Favorite  Anchorage.  A  strong 
southeasterly  wind  sprang  up  during  the  night,  with  rain  and  mist, 
and  on  entering  Chatham  Strait  the  following  morning,  and  iindiug 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  land  at  Kootznahoo  as  intended,  we 
turne<l  to  the  northward,  and  ran  intoPavh>ft*  Harbor,  Fresh  water  Bay, 
for  ])rotection  until  the  weather  improved. 

We  found  it  a  snug  little  anchorage,  entirely  protected  from  soutii- 
erly  winds.  A  salmon  cannery  was  in  operation  on  the  western  side 
of  the  bay,  with  the  usual  adjacent  Indian  village.  Quite  a  large 
stream  enters  the  head  of  the  bay,  over  a  fall  of  several  feet,  at  the 
foot  of  which  many  trout  were  taken.  Several  salmon  and  a  single 
halibut  were  caught  by  trolling.  The  senatorial  party  and  others 
landed  soon  after  our  arrival,  and  visited  the  cannery,  Indian  village, 
and  other  points  of  interest.  The  following  morning  we  went  to  Muir 
Iidet,  reaching  the  great  glacier  at  2:40  p.  m.  The  photographers  and 
sever.d  of  the  senatorial  party  landed  to  get  a  nearer  view  of  the 
glacier. 

Leaving  the  glacier  at  4  p.  m.,  we  worked  our  way  down  the  bay 
through  heavy  masses  of  ice,  which  made  navigation  slow  and  intri- 
cate, until  we  reached  the  vicinity  of  Bartlett  Bay.  Soundings  taken 
in  Gla(ner  Bay  gave  us  45  fathoms  abreast  of  Willoughby  Island,  48  at 
the  entrance  to  Muir  Inlet,  and  57  about  half  a  mile  from  the  face  of 
the  glacier. 

Steaming  across  Icy  Straits,  we  anchored  in  the  snug  harbor  of 
Hoonyah  Bay,  at  10:45  p.  m.,  off  a  large  village  which  the  committee 
wished  to  visit;  but  it  was  found  entirely  abandoned  by  the  Indians, 
who  had  gone  on  their  summer  hunting  and  fishing  expeditions.  The 
next  day  we  went  to  the  Indian  village  in  Portage  Bay.  This  village 
was  also  abandoned,  but  as  the  committee  were  anxious  to  meet  the 
people,  they  went  in  the  steam  liunch  to  tlie  mouth  of  the  river,  up 
which  they  were  rowed  a  mile  or  two  in  a  skiff,  and  then  walked  a  mile 
farther  to  the  rapids,  where  the  Indians  were  taking  salmon.  The  sen- 
atow*  were  much  pleased  with  their  general  appearance,  and  considered 
them  superior  to  any  native  Alaskans  they  had  previously  met.  Our 
anchorage  at  Portage  Bay  was  in  latitude  59^  09'  N.,  the  highest  point 
rea<;hed  by  the  vessel  during  the  season. 

The  committee  having  returned,  we  left  at  7 :3G  p.  m.  for  Ohilkat, 
anchoring  at  10:35  p.  m.,in  Pyramid  Harbor,  in  21  fathcmis.  The  com- 
mittee visited  the  cannery  and  Indian  village  next  morning.  At  11 
a.  ra.  we  proceeded  to  Juneau,  where  we  arrived  at  10:25  p.  m.,  calling 
at  Auk  Village  on  the  way,  which  was  found  abandoned. 

The  Senate  committee  held  a  conference  with  citizens  and  Indians  of 
Juneau  on  the  22d,  at  which  matters  of  interest  to  the  Territory,  and 
Juneau  in  particular,  were  discussed.    We  got  under  way  at  3 :30  p.  m., 
and  ran  down  the  harbor  to  the  great  Treadwell  Mine,  the  co\s3mL\\X«fc 
H.  Mis,  113 14 
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and  others  visiting  tlie  works.  Leaving  the  mine  at  5:30,  wo  steamed 
to  the  southward.  On  the  23d,  at  3:55  p.  m.,  cast  the  trawl  in  322  fath- 
oms, black  sand  and  j^iavel  bottom,  Lcmesurier  Point  bearing  NB.  f  B. 
(mag.),  distant  2  /v  miles.  Alter  dragging  a  short  distance,  the  trawl 
entered  a  soft  mud  bottom,  with  which  the  net  became  filled,  and  it 
required  sev(*ral  hours  careful  work  to  land  it  on  board.  Hundreds  of 
sea-urchins  were  brought  up,  besides  starfish,  ophiurans,  annelids,  shells, 
(itii.  One  hagfish  and  another  small  fish,  species  unknown,  were  taken. 
The  absence  of  fish  was  notable,  and  would  seem  to  indicate  unusually 
barren  ground.  A  line  of  dredgings  through  the  channels  would  be 
exceedingly  interesting,  as  the  only  means  of  determining  the  species 
and  general  distribution  of  fish,  occupying  the  inland  waters  of  south- 
eastern Alaska  in  summer  time.  Continuing  our  course  to  the  south- 
ward, Victoria  was  reached  at  8:40  p.  m.,  without  stop  or  incident,  on 
the  2Cth. 

The  senatorial  committee  visited  the  ])rincipal  places  of  interest  in 
the  city  the  following  morning,  including  the  dockyard  and  new  dry 
dock  at  Esquimau.  We  were  under  way  at  3:40  p.  m.,  and  with  steam 
and  sail  ran  across  the  straits  to  Port  Townsend,  arriving  at  7 :35 
p.  m.  Seattle  was  reached  at  3  j).  m.  the  next  day,  and  Tacoma  at  7 :30. 
The  members  of  the  Senate  committee  were  landed  immediately,  and, 
with  many  expressions  of  gi*atification  at  the  results  of  the  trip  and 
regrets  at  its  termination,  took  their  departure.  Prof.  C.  H.  Gilbert 
left  also,  with  instructions  to  return  to  Washington. 

WASHINGTON,  OREGON,  AND  CALIFORNIA,  AUGUST-OCTOBER,  1889. 

Preparatmns  for  cruise  to  Bering  Sea. — We  started  for  Port  Town- 
send  at  8:57,  arriving  at  11 :50  a.  m.  on  the  29th,  having  been  detained 
about  eight  hours  by  fog.  Supplies  were  obtained  at  this  place,  and, 
after  completing  our  preparations  for  sea,  we  left  at  2:30  p.  m.,  Augost 
1,  for  Departure  Bay,  British  Columbia,  arriving  at  5:10  the  following 
morning.  Coaling  was  finished  on  the  morning  of  the  4th,  and  we  left 
the  harbor  at  2  i\  m.  for  Bering  Sea  via  Unalaska,  under  one  boiler, 
the  coal  consumption  being  limited  to  10  tons  per  day.  The  sky  was 
clear,  but  the  smoke,  which  had  the  effect  of  fog,  obscured  everything 
at  a  distancre.  This  w^as  caused  by  forest  fires  which  prevail  through- 
out Oregon,  Washington,  and  British  Columbia  during  the  dry  season, 
when  the  smoke  becomes  so  dense  at  times  that  it  is  more  dreaded  by 
mariners  than  fog,  rendering  navigation  exceedingly  difficult  and  dan- 
genms.     It  is  prevalent  until  dissipated  by  the  autumn  rains. 

We  passed  Seymour  Narrows  at  4:15  a.  m.  on  the  5th,  an  hour  before 
low  water,  and,  although  the  swirls  were  somewhat  heavy,  the  tide 
had  slackened  sufficiently  to  enable  us  to  keep  control  of  the  hehn 
without  undue  strain.  It  was  discovered  soon  after  leaving  Departure 
]}ay  that  the  coal  on  board  was  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  the  allow- 
ance was  increased  to  12  tons  per  day,  but  even  then  we  coold  not 
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make  our  usual  speed.  At  8:05  p.  lu.  we  emerged  from  Goleta's  Chan- 
nel, steamed  out  into  the  Pacific,  encountering:  light  westerly  winds  and 
smooth  sea.  The  weather  was  clear  overhead,  but  misty  about  the 
horizon,  obscuring  the  land. 

Everything  worked  smoothly  during  tlie  night  and  following  day, 
and  a  gentle  breeze  from  SW.  enabled  us  to  carry  fore  and  aft  sail. 
At  1:20  p.  ni.,  August  7,  the  port  high-pressure  piston  broke,  disabling 
that  engine.  The  starboard  one  was  uninjured  and  would  drive  the 
vessel  between  4  and  5  knots  per  hour,  dragging  the  port  propeller; 
but  it  would  be  difficult  to  maneuver  under  favorable  conditions,  and 
in  heavy  weather  the  vessel  would  be  nearly  helpless.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  there  were  no  machine  shops  at  Unalaska  or  any  facilities  for 
making  repairs,  the  ship  was  immediately  headed  for  Port  Townsend, 
the  nearest  place  affording  the  necessary  appliances.  The  cylinder 
head  was  taken  off  as  soon  as  practicable,  and  the  broken  piston  was 
fimnd  lying  in  fragments  at  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder.  The  piston  rod 
was  bent,  and  there  was  a  small  scratch  on  the  internal  surfivco  of  the 
cylinder,  but  not  of  sufficient  depth  to  do  any  damage.  The  low-pres- 
sure cylinder  was  uninjured,  so  the  high-pressure  engine  was  discon- 
nected, and  about  three  hours  after  the  accident  both  propellers  were 
working  and,  with  the  assistance  of  sail,  the  vessel  was  making  nearly 
her  usual  speed.  The  accident  happened  in  latitude  52o  45'  N.  and 
longitude  136^  56'  W.,  649  miles  from  Port  Townsend.  We  encoun- 
tered fog  as  soon  as  we  approached  the  coast,  but  the  sea  remained 
comparatively  smooth  and  we  carried  our  fair  wind  into  the  Straits  of 
Fuca,  arriving  at  Port  Townsend  at  11:17  a.  m.,  August  11. 

Fog  signal  at  Cape  Flattery. — An  incident  in  connection  with  the  Cape 
Flattery  fog  signal  is  worthy  of  mention.  A  dense  fog  prevailed  as 
we  approached  the  Cape,  and  an  anxious  wateh  was  kept  for  the 
sound  of  the  whistle,  which  was  finally  heard  distinctly  at  a  distance 
of  5  or  6  miles.  Our  course  led  us  in  the  direction  of  the  sound,  but 
it  continued  to  grow  fainter,  until  at  Duncan  Kock,  1  mile  away,  it 
ceased  to  be  heard,  except  at  long  and  irregular  intervals,  and  then  so 
faintly  that  it  would  hardly  have  been  noticed.  There  can  be  no  pos- 
sible question  as  to  our  distance  from  the  whistle,  as  we  made  Duncan 
Kock  ahead  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away.  Going  on  up  the 
straits,  the  sound  increased  in  volume  and  regularity,  and  at  a  distance 
of  6  miles  was  still  distinctly  audible.  We  have  observed  this  phe- 
nomenon on  two  previous  occasions,  but  failing  to  sight  Duncan  Rock 
were  not  absolutely  certain  of  our  distance  from  it.  Other  vessels  have 
met  with  the  same  experience,  usually  attributing  it  to  a  temporary 
lack  of  steam.  There  are  two  or  three  small  rocky  islets  lying  between 
the  whistle  and  Duncan  Bock,  all  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
former,  and,  although  low  and  insignificant  in  appearance  they  may 
have  something  to  do  with  the  deflection  of  the  sound  of  the  whistle 
from  the  direction  of  the  latter. 
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The  erratic  action  of  sound  signjils  has  been  a  fruitful  theme  of  in- 
vestipition  for  many  years,  an<l  while  we  have  learned  in  a  general  way 
that  sounds  may  ricochet  over  tlie  surfiice  of  land  and  seii  by  succes- 
sive contacts  with  unc?ven  surfaces,  or  air  strata  of  different  densities, 
we  have  not  been  able  to  hvy  down  any  rule  by  which  the  mariner  can 
determine  the  existence  of  abnormal  atmospheric  c<mditions:  hence  liis 
lac^k  of  confidence  in  sound  signals  in  general  and  the  necessity  for  gi*eiit 
caution  when  ai>i)roachin|j  thcim.  The  pc^iuliarity  in  this  case  is  that 
the  i>henomenon  has  been  observed  only  oij,  or  near,  the  bearing  of 
Duncan  Rock,  the  critical  point  in  ent<iring  the  Straits  of  Faca. 

Port  Townsend  to  coast  of  Oregon. — Work  on  the  disabled  engine 
commenced  on  the  12th.  A  new  piston  was  made,  the  rod  straightened, 
and  other  minor  matters  attended  to.  The  job  was  completed  on  the 
morning  of  the  22d,  and  at  noon  we  left  for  Departure  Bay,  where  we 
arrived  at  10:15  a.  m.  the  following  day.  We  commenced  coaling  at 
1  p.  m.  and  finished  at  10:15  a.  m.  on  the  131th,  having  taken  on  board 
M\  tons.  Leaving  the  harbor  an  hour  later,  we  anchored  for  the  night 
in  Ott(»r  Bay,  where  we  found  a  safe  and  convenient  harbor.  Large 
numbers  of  surf  ducks  and  a  few  puffins  were  swimming  leisurely  aboat 
tht»  bay  when  we  entered,  but  soon  disappeared.  Fishing  lines  were  put 
ov(*r  the  side,  resulting  in  the  capture  of  one  flounder  and  a  dogfish. 

We  were  under  way  at  6  the  following  morning  and  anchored  oflF 
Victoria  at  10:15  a.  m.,  where  we  called  for  supjdies.  We  left  tliere  at 
11 :20  on  the  morning  of  the  27th,  and,  steaming  out  of  the  Straits  of 
Fuca,  passed  (3ape  Flattery  at  9  p.  m.  A  course  was  then  made  for 
Tillamook  Kock,  which  brought  the  vessel  into  the  trough  of  a  westerly 
swell,  causing  her  to  roll  heavily.  We  were  steaming  with  one  boiler, 
as  usual,  the  consumption  of  fuel  being  limited  to  10  tons  per  day.  The 
coal  turned  out  even  worse  than  the  previous  lot,  reducing  the  speed 
nearly  a  knot  and  a  half  an  hour. 

Coast  of  Oregon. — At  11 :47  a.  m.,  August  28,  we  commenced  sounding 
off'  TillanHH)k  Kock,  running  lines  from  shore  to  a  depth  of  200  fathoms, 
occupying  stations  at  intervals  of  about  5  miles  and  working  to  the  south- 
ward. It  is  not  an  <»asy  matter  under  the  most  favorable  conditions  to 
keep  an  accurate  account  of  a  vessel's  position  when  using  the  beam 
trawl  or  hand  lines,  and  it  was  particularly  difficult  to  do  so  with  the 
strong  and  irregular  currents,  smoky  atmosphere,  and  boisterous 
weather  prevailing  on  the  coast  of  Oregon.  Knowing  that  our  soaud- 
ings  would  be  used  for  hydrograi)hic  i)urposes,  the  necessity  for  as  great 
a  degree  of  accuracy  as  practicable  was  so  apparent  that  we  decided*to 
give  our  undivided  att<5ntion  to  the  determination  of  depths,  character 
of  lM)ttom,  and  temperatures,  to  be  followed  later  by  the  usual  investi- 
gations with  beam  trawl,  hand  lines,  and  the  various  methods  of  bio- 
iogical  research.  The  weather  being  exceptionally  clear,  we  continued 
work  night  and  day  until,  at  midnight  of  the  31st,  we  were  iu  the 
vicinity  of  Cape  Gregory. 
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September  1  was  an  unusually  clear  day,  aud  the  sea  wa^s  compara- 
tively smooth.  The  time  was  spent  on  Heceta  Bank  and  vicinity,  many 
soundings  being  taken  to  determine  the  extent  of  the  40-fathom  patch. 
The  beam  trawl  wtus  used  successfully,  although  the  bottom  was  rough, 
and  when  it  was  too  rocky  for  tlie  trawl  the  tangles  were  brought  into 
requisition.  Boats  were  lowered  and  hand  lines  used  on  diflferent  parts 
of  the  bank.  The  result  of  the  day's  operations  may  be  stated  as  fol- 
lows: The  area  of  the  40-fathom  patch  on  Heceta  Bank  is  very  small. 
Beam  trawl  and  trawl-line  fishing  are  impracticable  on  the  rougher 
portions  of  the  bank.  Hand  lines  from  boats  will  meet  with  the  best 
results.  Fishes  and  invertebrates  were  almost  identical  with  those 
taken  last  season,  but  dogfish  hjid  not  reached  the  bank  in  great  num- 
bers. The  list  of  food-Ashes  will  be  found  in  the  table  of  fishing 
stations. 

An  interesting  haul  of  the  beam  trawl  was  made  after  dark  in  93 
fathoms,  green  mud,  a  few  miles  inshore  of  the  bank.  One  hundred 
flounders  were  taken,  rei)resenting  four  species;  and  also  large  num- 
bers of  rock-cod,  one  black-cod,  one  cultus  cod,  and  several  species 
of  small  fish.  Holothurians  and  other  invertebrates  were  found  in  large 
numbers.  In  a  subsequent  haul  in  61  fathoms,  green  mud  and  sand, 
made  between  8  and  9  i>.  m.,  200  fiounders  were  taken,  besides  other 
species.  Considering  the  size  of  the  trawl  (11  feet  beam)  and  the  dura- 
tion of  the  haul,  which  did  not  exceed  20  minutes,  it  must  be  conceded 
that  the  region  is  rich  in  the  various  species  of  flatfishes  and  rock-cod. 

September  2  and  3  were  spent  in  the  examination  of  the  region  over 
which  we  had  recently  sounded.  The  beam  trawl  and  hand  lines  were 
used,  the  different  species  of  flatfish,  rock-cod,  etc.,  being  found  gen- 
erally distributed  along  the  coast.  There  was  a  uniform  bottom  of  fine 
gray  sand  to  a  depth  of  about  40  fathoms,  when  green  mud  began  to 
show,  increasing  in  i)roi>ortion  until  at  00  fathoms  there  was  but  little 
sand.  One  exception  to  the  uniform  character  of  bottom  was  a  small 
bank  or  rocky  patch  lying  SSW.  J  W.  magnetic,  19  miles  from  Yaquina 
light-house.  The  least  water  found  was  42  fiithoms,  clay  and  mud  bot- 
tom, with  frequent  rocky  or  stony  patehes,  cov<»ring  an  area  of  about 
40  square  miles.  Several  specimens  of  the  rocks  were  brought  up  in 
the  beam  trawl — water- worn  bowlders  of  blue  limestone,  weighing  from 
50  to  200  iM)unds,  bearing  evidence  of  drift  dei)osit.  The  entire  surface 
of  the  stones  was  honeycombed  by  borers  and  covered  with  a  mass  of 
life,  including  small  cup  corals,  sponges,  trachioi)()ds,  annelids,  mol- 
lusks,  ophiurans,  etc.  The  weather  was  very  boisterous  during  our 
exploration  of  the  bank,  which  prevented  a  satisfactory  examination 
regarding  its  fish  life,  but  the  various  species  of  rock-cod  will  doubtless 
be  found  there  in  Large  numbers. 

Wind  and  sea  increased  during  the  3d,  until  it  became  too  rough  to 
continue  work,  and  as  our  coal  was  getting  short  we  decided  to  go  to 
Astoria  for  a  supply.    Slow  progress  was  made  during  the  nighty  ateAAfiL* 
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iug  head  to  wind  and  sea,  but  it  moderated  next  morning,  and  we 
crossed  the  Columbia  River  Bar  at  2  p.  m.,  anchoring  off  Astoria  an 
hour  later.  We  received  50 J  tons  of  coal  on  the  Gth,  and  at  10:40  next 
morning  got  under  way,  crossed  the  bar  at  Meridian,  and  at  3:46  put 
the  hand  lines  over  in  40  fathoms,  off  Falcon  K^>cks.  A  fine  salmon 
was  taken  on  one  of  the  lines. 

The  beam  trawl  and  hand  lines  were  used  at  various  stations,  work- 
ing to  the  southward  over  ground  previously  sounded.  The  varions 
si>ecies  of  ro<*k-cod,  flounders,  etc.,  were  found  quite  plentifully.  A 
thick  fog  set  in  at  8  p.  m.,  obliging  us  to  lay  to  till  daylight  the  follow- 
ing morning,  when  it  partially  lifted  and  we  continued  our  investiga- 
tions, working  to  the  southward  as  before.  Beam  trawl  and  hand  lines 
were  used  with  good  success,  and  Mr.  Alexander  made  an  examination 
of  the  shore  line  in  the  dory.  There  are  many  outlying  rocks  along 
this  i)art  of  the  coast,  around  which  w<»  expected  to  find  rock-cod  and 
other  species,  but  we  were  disappointed.  The  presence  of  sea  lions  on 
nearly  every  rock  may  aecount  for  this  scarcity  of  fish.  Having 
reached  Cape  Lookout  we  anchored  under  its  1(H5  at  5:10  p.  m.,  where 
we  found  smooth  water  and  excellent  i)rotcction  from  northerly  winds. 

Our  attention  having  been  called  to  a  recently  discovered  bank  off 
Nestnggah,  Oregon,  reported  by  (.'apt.  Bell,  of  the  steamer  A.  B.  Fields 
we  decided  to  give  the  region  a  careful  examination.  The  report  stiitiHl 
that  12  fathoms  was  found  10  miles  from  land.  We  sounded  at  iiiti^r- 
vals  of  3  miles,  extending  the  examination  several  miles  north  and 
south  of  Nestuggah,  and  found  15  fathoms  about  1  mile  from  shore,  the 
depth  increasing  regularly  to  70  fathoms,  8  to  10  miles  off,  where  the 
report<»d  bank  was  said  to  be.  The  bottom  was  of  tine  gray  sand,  and 
the  usual  varieties  of  coast  fishes  were  found,  but  no  codfish.  The 
report  referred  to  is  more  circumstantial  than  usual,  names  being  given^ 
yet  we  found  that  a  dejith  of  12  fathoms  anywhere  in  the  vicinity  of 
Nestuggah  would  be  but  a  fraction  of  a  mile  from  shore  and  well  within 
sound  of  the  surf. 

Having  compK^ted  the  examination  of  the  reported  bank  we  continued 
work  along  the  coast,  and  although  the  weather  was  boisterous,  it  was 
usually  clear,  with  bright  m<K)nlight  nighfs,  whieh  enable<lus  to  carry 
on  the  work  continuously.  Iteaching  the  vicinity  of  Orford  Ile^f  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  12th,  Mr.  Alexander  went  in  with  the  dory  and 
examined  that  Im-ality,  while  the  Albatross  worked  farther  off  shore. 
He  reported  S(»a  lions  on  n(^arly  every  rock,  and  the  totnl  absence  of 
fish  in  their  immediati*.  vicinity;  but  '^spots''  were  found,  a  few  hun- 
<lre<l  yards  to  the  southward,  where  cultus-cod  and  the  various  species 
of  rock-cod  were  taken  in  large  numbers,  AVe  were  equally  successful 
with  the  hand  lines  on  board  ship  at  stations  south  and  west  of  the 
reef. 

Wind  and  sea  in<!reased  during  the  alYerncKui,  making  boat  work  and 
line  fishing  fnmi  the  ship  so  difficult  that  we  sought  shelter  for  the  night 
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oft*  Poi*t  Orford,  where  we  found  good  anchorage  in  7  fathoms,  pro- 
tected from  the  prevailing  coast  winds.  A  destructive  forest  fire  was 
observed  t-o  the  northward  of  Cape  Orford,  steadily  working  its  way 
south  and  approaching  the  coast.  It  was  just  ba(ik  of  the  first  range 
of  hills  when  we  anchored,  and  soon  after  reached  the  sawmill,  lumber 
yard,  and  buildings  adjoining,  quickly  sweeping  them  away. 

A  dense  fog  and  smoke  prevailed  until  7:35  the  following  morning, 
when  it  began  to  clear,  and,  getting  under  way,  we  carried  the  sound- 
ings U>  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Sebastian  during  the  day,  the  last  one  being 
taken  at  7:13  p.  m.  Owing  to  high  winds  and  sea  we  laid  a  course  to 
the  northward,  and,  under  moderate  speed,  faced  the  swell  during  the 
night.  Reaching  the  vicinity  of  Koos  Bay  at  8 :30  the  following  morn- 
ing, we  ran  a  line  of  soundings  oft'  shore,  to  fill  in  a  space  left  on  the 
former  examination,  then  started  for  Astoria,  arriving  at  2  p.  m.,  Sep- 
tember 15. 

Orders  were  received  on  the  16th  to  proceed  to  Portland,  Oregon,  and 
place  the  Albatross  on  exhibition  for  about  ten  days,  in  connection  with 
the  Northern  Pacific  Industrial  Exposition.  We  coaled  on  the  19th, 
taking  94 J  tons;  cleaned  and  painted  ship,  and  early  on  the  morning 
of  the  2Gth  got  under  way  for  Portland,  anchoring  below  the  city  at 
G:20  p.  m.  There  was  a  dense  fog  next  morning,  and  while  waiting  for 
it  to  clear,  the  Bonita^  a  river  steamer,  collided  with  this  vessel  and 
received  considerable  damage.  Our  injury  was  slight  and  was  repaired 
by  the  crew.  The  Albatross  was  opened  to  visitors  at  10  a.  m.,  Sep- 
tember 28,  and  every  day  thereafter,  between  10  a.  m.  and  4  p.  m.,  until 
the  evening  of  October  9.  The  decks  and  laboratories  were  literally 
pocked  with  people,  anxious  to  see  the  various  specimens  of  marine 
life.  Many  of  them  showed  great  interest  in  the  api)aratus  and  meth- 
ods of  investigation.  The  navigator  prepared  a  chart  of  the  coasts  of 
Washington  and  Oregon  on  a  large  scale,  showing  in  grai)hic  form  the 
results  of  the  Albatross  explorations.  It  was  pla<'ed  under  glass  on 
one  of  the  bulkheads  in  the  laboratory,  and  proved  of  great  interest 
generally,  and  a  veritable  revelation  to  fishermen  and  the  seafaring 
comnumity.  Details  of  officers  and  men  were  constantly  on  duty  ex- 
plaining matters  of  interest.  Between  25,000  and  30,000  i)eople  visited 
the  ship  during  the  twelve  days  she  was  open  tor  ins])ection. 

We  left  Portland  at  0  a.  m.,  October  10,  anived  at  Astoria  at  3.50 
p.  m.,  where  we  remained  until  9  a.  m.  the  following  day,  when  we  got 
under  way  and  proceeded  to  sea.  Crossing  the  bar  at  10 :20  we  steamed 
to  the  southward,  and  at  meridian  on  the  12th  took  up  our  work  off 
Cape  Sebastian. 

CoOrSt  of  northern  California. — We  developed  the  200-fathom  line  to 
the  southward,  until  at  1:47  a.  m.,  on  the  14th,  we  had  reached  Cape 
Mendocino,  where  we  were  compelled  to  cease  work  on  account  of 
boisterous  weather.  As  the  indications  were  unfavorable  we  started 
for  San  Francisco,  under  Rt«».am  and  sail,  arriving  at  the  quarantine 
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stii^tion  at  11  :.*^.">  p.  m.  Wc  came  to  for  tho  iii^ht,  moving  up  off  Wash- 
ington street  tin*  following  morning.  Wc  remained  at  anchor  until 
October  25,  when,  at  11 :40  a.  m.,we  left  for  the  Marelslaud  navy-yard, 
arriving  at  3  p.  ra.  A  general  overhauling  wa^?  commeuced  imme- 
diately', the  work  being  done,  as  far  as  practicable,  by  our  own  crew, 

Rrsnlts  of  operations  on  the  coastn  of  WaslUmjion^  Oregon^  and  Cali- 
fornia,— Active  oi)erations  for  the  season  having  been  brought  to  a 
close  with  the  practical  completiol^  of  the  examination  of  the  coasts  of 
Washington  and  On^gon,  and  a  good  beginning  in  northern  California, 
it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  give  here  a  brief  synoi)sis  of  the  general 
results.  A  large  part  of  our  work  has  necessarily  been  hydrographic, 
as  there  were  but  few  soundings  on  the  charts  and  none  outside  of  the 
50  fathom  curve.  Lines  of  soundings  were  run  offshore  at  intervals  of 
5  to  10  miles,  defining  the  200-fathom  curve  from  Oai)e  Flattery  to  the 
vicinity  of  Cape  Mendo<*ino,  More  detailed  examinations  were  made  in 
several  localities  hereafter  mentioned.  The  fisheries  will  be  prosecuttMl 
inside  of  100  fathoms  on  the  Pacific  coast  for  years  to  come,  and  while 
for  obvious  reasons  our  investigations  extended  to  the  200-fathom  line, 
we  will  limit  the  discussion  ta  areas  within  the  former  depth. 

Tlu»  soundings  off  Cape  Flattery  were  ii*regular,  and  suggest<*d  the 
existence  of  submarine  ridges  lying  parallel  with  the  coast;  and  be- 
tween the  cape  and  Flattery  Hocks,  lying  about  10  miles  from  shore,  a 
semicircular  dei)ression  was  found  having  depths  from  KM)  to  nearly 
200  fathoms;  thence  to  Yaquina  Head  the  dei)ths  increase  regularly, 
with  the  exception  of  the  rocky  patch  or  bank  off  (Irays  Harbor  and 
Shoalwater  Bay,  where  elevations  of  a  few  fathoms  were  found.  Be- 
tween Ya^piina  Head  and  Umpquah  River  lies  a  submarine  plateau, 
triangular  in  form,  with  depths  less  than  100  fathoms,  Heceta  Bank 
marking  its  southwestern  extremity.  Thence  to  (3ai)e  Mendocino  the 
soundings  were  quite  regular. 

The  l(K)-fiithom  curve  forms  an  irrcjgidar  line,  at  varying  distances 
from  shore,  as  shown  by  the  following  table: 

JHHiance  of  the  JffO-J'tithom  ourvc  from  shore. 


I.<N':ilitv 


(>A\w  Hattory 

('ji|H'JohnK<iii 

(iravM  UarlMir 

Slioulwatcr  Jljiy 

C«»hiinl>ia  Itiver 

TillaiiKNik  UiH-k 

CajH*  rxN>koat 

Yafjiiiua  Hcail 


MilfH.  LiN'oIily.  Miltui. 


40         SiuBlaw  Tiivor 40 

IS      :    (Japo  i tn^gorv 12 

:in       I  Capo  Orfonl  * 7 

20      :'  CuiK>  Seharitiaii 10 

18         Cn-mcntCitv 10 

27       .  Klamath  Kiver 20 

1 1       i  Triiiidftil  U.ad 9 

20       ,  Cai>e  MeudiK-iuo,  about 9 


These  cover  an  anni  in  round  numbers  of  .'3,700  sqiuire  miles  ou  the 
coast  of  Washington,  4,750  scpnire  miles  on  the  Oregon  coast,  and  l,tOO 
square  miles  in  northern  ('alifiu'nia,  a  total  of  9,010  square  miles. 
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Fishery  investigations  have  been  carried  ou  from  the  vicikity  of  Cape 
Flattery  to  Cape  Orford.  The  various  species  of  fish  were  found  gen- 
erally distributed  along  the  coast,  occurring  in  greater  numbers  on  the 
banks  hereafter  mentioned.  There  was  a  notable  absence  of  fish  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  rocks  inhabited  by  sea  lions  and  lying  near  the 
coast  where  the  line  fishermen  would  naturally  expect  to  find  employ- 
ment. There  were,  however,  exceptions  to  this  rule,  as  good  fishing  was 
found  on  Orford  Keef  in  close  proximity  to  numbers  of  these  animals.  A 
table  of  fisliing  stations  is  appended,  showing  the  species  taken  at  each 
station,  and  for  convenience  of  reference  the  work  of  last  season  is 
included. 

The  fishing-banks  in  the  region  under  discussion  are  few  and  of  small 
extent.  Commencing  with  the  most  northern,  Flattery  Bank  has  an  area 
of  about  1,100  square  miles,  the  least  water,  27  fathoms,  beinjg  found  at 
its  southeastern  extremity,  11  miles  W.  by  N.  (magnetic)  from  CajHJ 
Flattery  light-house.  Halibut  and  other  species  of  fish  have  been 
taken  from  this  bank  in  large  numbers  for  many  years.  The  area  over 
which  they  are  found  in  greatest  abundance  is  about  35  square  miles, 
on  an  exceedingly  rough,  rocky  bottom,  near  the  southeast  end.  A 
small  bank  lies  W.  by  S.  (magnetic),  23  miles  from  Toke  Point  light- 
house, covering  an  area  of  110  square  miles,  with  a  least  depth 
of  42  fathoms,  sand,  mud,  and  rocky  patches,  over  which  the  depths 
vary  to  the  extent  of  a  few  fathoms.  Another  small  bank  or  rocky 
l)atch  lies  SSW.  ^  W.  (magnetic),  19  miles  from  Yaquina  light- 
house. It  covers  an  area  of  about  40  square  miles,  the  least  water 
found  being  42^  fathoms,  clay  and  mud,  with  rough,  rocky  patches, 
lleceta  Bank  lies  SW.  ^  W.  (magnetic),  35  miles  from  Heceta  Head,  and 
covers  an  area  of  about  600  square  miles.  The  least  water,  41  fathoms, 
is  found  near  its  southern  end,  over  a  rough,  rocky  bottom. 

The  following  appliances  were  used  by  the  Albatross  for  taking  fish, 
viz:  Seines,  gill  nets,  beam  trawls,  trawl  lines,  and  hand  lines  from  the 
vessel  and  from  small  boats.  The  grains  and  harpoon  were  used  also, 
and  the  submarine  electric  light  was  utilized  in  collecting  minute  forms. 
This  was  effective  in  attracting  mackerel  off  the  Revillagigedo  Islands 
and  in  the  Gulf  of  ('alifomia. 

Halibut  were  i)lentiful  on  Flattery  Bank,  and  scattering  specimens 
were  taken  off  Flattery  Rocks,  Tillamook  Rock,  and  on  Heceta  Bank. 
The  various  species  of  rock-cod  were  Amnd  generally  along  the  coast, 
as  well  as  on  the  banks.  Flounders  were  found  everywhere ;  most  plen- 
tifully, however,  between  50  and  100  fathoms.  The  plateau  before  men- 
tioned is  particularly  rich  in  flatfish,  and  will  be  the  favorite  ground 
for  the  beam  trawl  when  that  method  is  introduced.  Eight  species  of 
edible  flounders,  including  the  delicious  deep-sea  sole,  were  taken  on 
this  plateau.  Cultus-cod  were  on  all  the  banks  and  on  Orford  Reef; 
black-cod  were  in  the  deeper  waters,  and  half-grown  specimens,  with 
ling,  or  Pacific  whiting,  were  found  in  moderate  depths.    Large  red 
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prawns  of  excellent  quality  were  taken  frequently  in  the  beam  trawl, 
and  do  not  seem  to  be  confined  to  any  particulai'  depth. 

The  sea  fisheruien  have  much  to  contend  with  on  the  coasts  of  Oregon 
and  Washington.  Gales  are  of  rare  occurrence  during  the  sominer 
months,  yet  the  coast  winds,  blowing  constantly  from  the  northward, 
keej)  up  a  boisterous  sea  and  strong  currents.  During  the  fall  and 
winter,  southeasterly  gales  are  frequent,  and  there  being  none  but  bar 
harbors  on  the  coast,  they  can  not  be  entered  in  bad  weather;  hence 
the  unfortunate  fisherman  is  obliged  to  go  to  sea  and  lay  it  out.  The 
distance  from  a  market  and  the  excessively  high  price  of  ice  are  other 
obstacles  to  be  contended  with  by  the  fishermen. 

Surfiice  life  was  quite  abundant,  particularly  during  fair  weather. 
Whales  were  seen  nearly  every  day,  and  oc(;asional  schools  of  porpoises; 
while  close  in  shore,  sharks  were  of  frequent  occurrence.  Gulls,  gonies, 
and  petrels  were  flying  about,  and  huge  flocks  of  black  fulmars  were 
observed  on  several  occasions. 

Mare  Island  Navy-  Yard. — The  work  of  overhauling  and  refitting  pro- 
ceeded without  incident  worthy  of  mention  until  the  evening  of  De- 
cember 23,  when  an  accident  occurre^l,  resulting  in  the  drowning  of 
three  mcimbers  <^f  our  crew  and  a  civilian.  The  night  was  exceedingly 
dark  and  stormy.  At  7  ]>.  m.  a  small  boat  containing  9  men  left  the 
side  for  Vallcjo,  and  5  minutes  later  swamped  in  midstream.  Boats 
from  the  U.  S.  S.  Thetis  rescued  5  men,  but  nothing  was  seen  of  the 
others,  although  boats  from  the  various  ships  were  on  the  spot  within 
a  few  minutes  and  the  search  continued  well  into  the  night.  The 
names  of  the  drowned  were  K.  S.  Padgett,  machinist;  J.  Enright,  sea- 
man; W.  W.  Lee  (colored),  seaman;  Walter  Philipjii,  civilian.  The 
latt<^r  was  a  cripple  who  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  ship  to  sell 
newspapers  to  the  crew.  The  remains  of  John  Enright  and  Walter 
l*hili])pi  were  subset piently  r(HM)vered.  Tiic  former  was  buried  in  the 
naval  cemetery  at  Man'  Island  and  the  grave  marked  by  a  neat  head- 
st4)ne  furnished  by  the  Coast  St»amaii's  Union,  of  which  organization 
he  was  a  member.     IMiilippi  was  buried  by  his  ])arents  in  San  KafaeL 

Knsign  II.  K.  Parment4»r  was  detached  January  S,  18JH),  and  ordered 
t<»  tlH».  (-harleston.  Lieut.  C.  G.  Calkins,  LI.  S.  Navy,  rei>orted  for  duty 
on  the  lltli,  relieving  Ensign  Marbury  Johnston  as  executive  officer 
and  navigator,  the  latter  having  performed  those  duties  since  the  de* 
tacliment  of  Lieut.  Waring  a  year  ago. 

We  coaled  ship  March  3  and  4,  an^l  at  9:40  the  following  morning 
left  the  yard  and  steamed  out  into  San  Pablo  Bay  to  try  the  engines 
and  dredging  apparatus.  Two  hauls  of  the  trawl  were  made  near  the 
Brothers,  and  at  2:40  ]).  m.  we  resuilied  the  navy-yard  and  moored  to  a 
buoy  in  the  stream.  Kverything  worked  fairly  well  during  the  trial 
trip,  a  few  minor  matters  only  requiring  luljnstment. 
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COAST  OF  CALIFORNIA,  MARCH  AND  APRIL,  1890. 

We  left  the  uavy-yard  at  9:40  a.  m.,  March  10,  and  proceeded  to  sea. 
Crossing  the  bar  at  2  p.  ui.,  we  lowered  the  trawl  tea  minutes  later  in 
20  fathoms,  and  notwithstanding  a  heavy  westerly  swell  succeeded  in 
running  a  line  of  dredgings  to  the  South  Farallones.  There  we  hove  to 
for  the  night,  rolling  and  tumbling  ab(mt  in  the  heavy  swell,  to  the 
great  discomfort  of  all  hands. 

Resuming  work  at  daylight  the  following  morning,  we  extended  our 
explorations  to  the  southward  in  depths  ranging  between  391  fathoms, 
10  miles  S.  J  E.  from  South  Farallon  light,  and  20  fathoms,  3  miles  N  W. 
I  W.  from  Pigeon  Point.  After  the  last  haul  was  completed  we  ran  off 
shore  a  few  miles  and  lay  to  until  5 :46  the  following  morning,  when 
operations  were  resumed  by  casting  the  trawl  in  296  fathoms,  fine  gray 
sand,  Pige<)n  Point  light  bearing  ^E,  by  E.  ^  E.,  18.8  miles.  Working 
to  the  southward  as  before,  twelve  stations  were  occupied  during  the 
day,  the  last  one  being  6.8  miles  WNW.  J  W.  from  Santa  Cruz  light- 
house. The  weather  moderateii  until  at  sunset  the  sea  was  quite  smooth. 
We  anchored  at5:55p.  m.  off  Santa  Cruz,  where  good  protection  is 
afforded  from  the  coast  winds.  • 

Mr.  Alexander  was  landed  at  daylight  on  the  13th  to  continue  his 
tisheries  investigations.  At  6  a.  m.  we  got  under  way  and  made  a  line 
of  soundings  and  dredgings  across  the  outer  extremity  of  Monterey 
Bay,  finally  anchoring  off  the  old  town  of  that  name.  The  naturalists 
were  employed  in  shore  collecting  until  noon  on  the  14th,  when  we  left 
the  anchorage  and  made  a  series  of  dredgings  across  the  bay  in  from  9 
to  48  fathoms,  following  the  general  direction  of  the  coast  line,  finally 
an(!horing  off  Santa  Cniz  at  6:23  i).  m. 

(retting  under  way  at  6:20  next  morning,  we  examined  a  rocky  area 
off  Santa  Cruz  on  whicih  a  number  of  fishing  boats  were  employed. 
TIh^  Cojist  Survey  chart  gave  no  indications  of  rocky  bottom,  and  our 
attention  was  called  to  it  by  the  presence  of  fishermen.  The  center 
of  the  bank  is  2  miles  SSW.  from  the  light-house  and  the  bank  has  an 
area  of  about  14  square  miles,  the  depths  ranging  from  8  to  20  fathoms. 
Having  comi)leted  the  examination  of  the  bank,  we  ran  a  line  of  dredg- 
ings to  the  northward  in  moderate  depths  iis  far  as  Pigeon  Point,  the 
last  haul  being  finished  at  5:43  p.m.,  when  we  started  for  port, anchor- 
ing off'  Saucelito  at  11 :25  p.  m.  We  were  under  way  again  at  daylight 
on  the  16th,  and  rejiched  the  navy-yard.  Mare  Island,  at  8:20  a.  m. 

Thick  rainy  weather  prevailed  until  the  19th,  when  we  ran  down  to 
San  Francisco,  took  on  board  92  tons  of  coal  on  the  20th,  and  at  9:40 
the  following  morning  got  under  way  and  proceeded  to  sea.  At  12:50 
p.  m.  we  cast  the  trawl  in  21  fathoms,  fine  gray  sand.  Point  Bonita 
bearing  ^Vj.  by  E.  |  E.,  distant  9.8  miles,  and  ran  a  line  of  dredgings 
to  the  westward  until  3:60  p.  m.,  when  we  swung  ship  under  steam  for 
compass  errors.    The  dredgings  were  then  continued  in  the  direction 
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nt*  Wnut  IJeyes,  and  at  (J:  15  wo.  an<'h<>re<l  in  Drake  Bay  for  the  night. 
(icttin;;:  un(l<»r  way  at  (i:ir>  the  followinj^  morning,  a  line  of  dredgHigA 
was  run  to  NiMMuhiy  Rock,  and  the  region  examined  with  dredge, 
tangles,  and  hand  lines.  The  beam  trawl  was  used  westward  of  the 
bank  to  depths  exceeding  5(M)  fathoms.  Work  contiuaed  until  8  p.  m., 
when  we  steamed  slowly  inshore  and  lay  to  within  the  range  of  Point 
Keyes  light.  The  w(»ather  was  iinsettkMl,  with  fR^qiient  showers,  and 
the  wind  increased  (hiring  the  night.  Work  w^as  resumed  at  daybreak 
n(»xt  morning,  however,  and  a  line  of  dredgings  run  to  the  vicinity  of 
Point  Reyes.  Wind  and  sea  having  increased  until  it  was  too  boister- 
ous to  continue  work,  we  cann^  t(»  in  Drake  Bay  at  9:30  a.  m.  Seining 
and  fishing  ])arties  went  <mt,  but  the  swell  outside  and  the  surf  ou  tbe 
beach  rendered  o|KM'ations  exceedingly  dillicult. 

The  wind  and  sea  moderated  during  the  night,  and  at  0:10  on  the 
morning  of  the  24th  we  got  under  way  and  steamed  to  (.-ordell  Bank. 
A  trawl  line  was  set  and  a  boat  ancjhored,  having  mast  and  flag  to 
serve  as  a  central  ])oint  from  which  soundings  were  taken  at  int4H*vals 
of  one  mile,  over  a  rough  ro<*ky  bottom,  and  the  tangles  were  hauled 
o<*('asi<»nally.  Hand  lines  were  used  from  time  to  time,  but  the  Hwell 
and  strong  current  made  it  difficult  to  keep  them  on  thebf>ttoni.  Rock- 
c(m1  were  taken  at  most  of  the  stations,  but  not  in  great  nunil)ei*s.  Our 
examination  showed  nwky  patches  extending  s<miewhat  farther  than 
indicated  by  the  chart,  except  in  a  west(»rly  direction,  where  the  dt'ptbs 
increased  raiudly  wit  h  a  bot  tom  of  gnH>n  mud.  The  trawi  lines  brought 
uj)  45  rock-(M)d,  averaging  OJ  pounds,  and  2  cultus-cod,  weighing  25 
pounds  each. 

Starting  about  1  p.  m.,  we  ran  a  line  of  soundings  to  Point  Arena, 
where  we  commen<;ed  to  develoj)  the  2(H)-tathom  line.  Work  was  con- 
tinued until  0:10  a.  m.  on  the  2r>th,  when  bad  weather  forc^nl  us  to  ceara 
o])erations;  and,  rather  than  lay  out  a  gale,  we  ran  for  iK)rt,  aucboring 
olV  Saucelito  at  9:,'5.">  p.  m.,  crossing  over  to  San  Krancisco  the  following 
morning. 

The  w<»at her  clearing  on  the  27th,  we  h»ft  jjort  at  0:20  j).  m.  and, 
steaming  to  the  northward,  took  upour  work  o(V  Wallalla Point, at 5:40 
on  the  morning  of  the  2Sth,  developing  the  2(N)f'athom  line  to  the  souib- 
ward  as  far  as  Russian  KMver,  where  a  series  of  <lredgingA  was  made 
over  smooth  san^I  or  nnid  bottom,  (piite  rich  in  the  vanous  si^ecies  of 
tlatiish.  The  last  haul  was  finished  at  10  ]>.  m.,  when  we  lay  to  for  the 
night,  the  weather  Ixnng  overcast  and  rainy.  Uesuming  work  at  day- 
light next  morning,  March  20,  a  line  of  dredgings  was  run  to  Point 
Keyes,  and  thence  to  the  vicinity  of  Point  Bonita.  Wo  then  entered 
the  (iolden  (jate,  and,  at  2:«{0  i).  m.,  anchored  in  the  hiirbor  of  San 
Francisco,  wiiere  the  ship  was  eoahnl. 

At  4:10  ]>.  m.  on  April  2,  we  got  under  way  and  proceeded  to  Bea» 
Standing  to  the  southwanl  under  steam  and  sail,  >ve  passed  Pigeon 
i'oint  light  at  0: 10,  and  at  11 :40  cast  the  leiul  in  208  fathoms,  the  light 
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above  lueiitioiied  bearing  N.  J  W.,  distant  14.5  miles.  This  was  the 
liist  of  a  series  of  soundings  extending  across  Monterey  Bay  to  the 
vicinity  of  Cypress  Point.  The  niaxiinnm  depth  was  1)58  fathoms. 
We  cast  tlie  trawl  at  7:40  a.  m.,  April  3,  ott'  Point  Carmel,  and  the  work 
of  sounding  and  dredging  continued  until  11:45  p.  m.,  when,  the 
weather  becoming  misty,  we  lay  to  till  daylight,  within  sight  of  Piednis 
Blancas  light. 

Work  was  resumed  at  5:10  on  the  morning  of  the  4th,  and  carried  to 
the  vicinity  of  San  Simeon  Bay,  where  we  anchored  at  12:35  p.  m.,  the 
weather  having  become  very  boisterous.  Seining  and  fishing  parties 
were  out  during  the  afternoon,  meeting  with  fair  su(*cess.  The  wind  was 
light  from  the  northwest  next  morning,  increasing  to  a  stiff  breeze  in  the 
afternoon,  with  a  heavy  swell.  We  were  under  way  at  5:30,  and,  with 
the  lead  and  beam  trawl,  extended  our  examination  southward,  defining 
the  100  and  200  fathom  lines  across  the  oi)en  bay  of  Esteros  to  Point 
Buchon,  and  thence  to  Point  San  Luis.  Soundings  were  continued 
thronghout  the  night,  a  full  moon  making  it  practicable  to  locate  sta- 
tions. A  succession  of  heavy  tide  rips  was  encountered  while  at  work 
off  lOsteros  Bay,  which  were  noticeable  from  the  fiUit  that  there  was 
but  little  wind  or  sea. 

We  were  off  Point  Arguello  at  midnight  with  a  fresh  breeze  and 
heavy  swell,  making  it  difficult  to  carry  on  our  work,  but  soundings 
were  continued  to  the  southward  to  the  vicinity  of  Point  Conception, 
and  a  series  of  dredgings  made  during  the  day  in  the  deep  waters  of 
Santa  Barbara  Channel.  The  subsich^nce  of  wind  and  sea  after  pass- 
ing Point  Conception  and  entering  the  channel  was  quite  noticeable. 
Having  finished  work,  we  ran  into  Santa  Barbara,  and  anchored  at 
5:07  p.  m.  The  naturalists  were  engaged  in  shore  collecting  until  noon 
the  next  day,  the  7th,  when  we  got  under  way  for  SantaxKosa  Island. 
The  wind  was  light  when  we  left  the  anchorage,  but  a  fresh  breeze 
was  encountered  in  midchannel,  which  soon  increased  to  a  moderate 
gale  with  a  heavy  hejid  sea,  until  we  got  under  the  lee  of  the  land. 
We  anchored  in  Becher  Bay  at  4:05  p.  m.,  and  the  vessel  and  rigging 
were  soon  covered  with  fine  sand,  blown  from  the  island.  The  wind 
was  too  high  to  admit  of  landing,  but  having  moderated  during  the 
night  the  collectors  were  out  at  daylight,  returning  at  9:30,  when  we 
left  our  anchorage  and  steamed  to  the  northward  against  fresh  coast 
winds  and  a  heavy  swell,  which  reduced  the  speed  about  2  knots  an 
hour.  We  passed  Point  Conception  at  3: 15,  and  made  Piedras  Blancas 
light  at  1  a.  m.  on  the  9th.  The  region  between  Point  Sur  and  Lopez 
Point  was  passed  at  night  going  south,  and  the  soundings  intended 
to  define  the  200- fathom  line  ranged  from  293  to  426  fathoms,  though 
not  more  than  5  miles  from  shore.  To  define  the  line  more  accurately, 
we  made  another  series  of  soundings  from  2  to  3  miles  from  laud,  which 
still  exceeded  the  depth. 
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Tlic  ntitiiriilistvs  were  anxious  to  make  furtlier  cxaniiiiatioDH  of  the 
shores  of  Monterey  Bay,  and  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  do  so  we 
ran  in  and  anchored  off  the  t<)wn  at  4:20  p.  m.,  remaining  until  8:40  on 
the  nth,  the  time  being  utilized  in  shore  collecting,  seining,  etc.  Leav- 
ing the  harbor  Jitthe  time  mentioned,  we  sounded  an  hour  later  in  881 
fathoms,  riK'ky  bottom,  Point  Finos  bearing  KSE.  J  E.,  distant  8J 
miles,  with  deerea*?ing  depths  and  soft  mud  bottom  in  every  direction. 
Submarine*,  currents  must  sweei>  across  this  station  with  sufficient  force 
to  expose  the  bedrock.  Two  hauls  of  the  trawl  were  made  in  the  sub- 
marine valley  off  Monterey  Bay,  and  we  then  steamed  into  Santa  Cni£| 
anchoring  at  7:30  p.m.  Getting  under  way  at  4:45  next  morning, 
April  12,  we  steamed  out  to  the  200-fatliom  line  and  made  a  series  of 
dredgings,  working  to  the  northward.  The  coast  wind  was  blowing 
very  fresh,  with  a  heavy  sea,  which  seriously  interfered  with  our  work. 
The  results,  however,  were  quite  satisfactory.  The  last  haul  wa«  fin- 
ished at  5:37  p.  m.,  when  we  startled  for  port,  arriving  at  the  navy-yard, 
Mare  Island,  at  5:50  a.  m.,  Ai)ril  13.  The  return  of  the  vessel  to  the 
yard  completed  the  work  on  the  California  co<ast  for  the  season,  and 
])reparations  were  at  once  begun  for  the  northern  cruise. 

RvhhUs  of  operations  on  the  coast  of  California, — Active  ojMirbtions  off 
the  California  coast  continued  from  March  10  to  April  13,  and  while 
the  total  results  can  not  be  given  until  the  scientific  branches  are  worked 
up,  we  can  state  in  a  general  way  what  has  been  accomplished.  In 
lO'drography,  236  soundings  were  taken,  betwex?n  Point  Arena  and  the 
Santa  Barbara  Channel.  Many  of  them  were  for  the  sole  piurpose  of 
ascertaining  ocean  depths  outside  of  soundings  given  on  the  Coast  Sur- 
vey charts,  while  others  were  preliminary  to  trawl  or  dredge  hauls.  It 
has  been  our  ])urpose  to  establish  the  200-fathom  line  as  the  maximom 
depth  in  which  deep-sea  fishing  can  be  profitably  prosecuted,  and  within 
which  are  located  the  fishing-grounds  of  the  Pacific  coast. 

Commencing  at  Point  Arena,  the  200-fathom  curve  lies  almost  13 
miles  fn)m  shore,  and  extends  in  nearly  a  straight  line  to  14  miles  off 
Salt  Point,  20  miles  off  Russian  River,  and  26  miles  ofl"  Tomales  Point. 
The  bottom  is  comi>osed  of  alternating  patches  of  black  sand  and  grmea 
mud,  the  latter  extending  almost  invariably  between  100  and.  200 
fathoms.  The  otherwise  smooth  bottom  is  obstructed  by  occasional 
stony  patches,  usually  between  depths  of  40  to  70  fathoms,-  seldom 
indicated  by  the  lead  but  encountered  by  the  beam  trawl.  From  Point 
Reyes  to  the  200fathom  curve  outside  of  Cordell  Bank,  it  is  21  mileSi 
This  same  depth  is  found  3  miles  outside  of  Noonday  Bock,  4  miles 
from  North  Farallon  and  5  miles  from  South  Farallon,  increasing  ab- 
ruptly from  the  100-fathom  line.  The  curve  gradually  approaches  the 
coast  to  the  southward  of  the  Farallones,  and  from  25  miles  off  Pillar 
Point  it  narrows  to  1(>  at  Pigeon  Point.  The  line  sweeps  inwaid 
iihiu])tly  at  Ano  Nuevo,  and  at  El  Jarrow  Point  it  is  but  8  miles  firom 
shore,  maintaining  this  distance  until  ofi'  Sant>a  Cruz. 
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Six  lines  of  soundings  were  ma<le  across  Monterey  Bay,  three  inside 
and  three  outside  of  a  line  drawn  from  Point  Pinos  to  Santa  Cruz, 
develojung  the  great  submarine  valley  which  begins  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Salinas  River.  It  was  supposed  to  lie  in  a  west-southwesterly  direc- 
tion, JUS  indicated  by  inshore  soundings;  but  our  observations,  while 
not  sufficiently  extended  to  define  it  positively,  show  it  to  trend  S,  by 
W.  off  Cypress  Point,  with  a  depth  of  950  fathoms  8  miles  from  land. 
Less  water  was  found  to  the  northward  and  westward  farther  off  shore, 
where  there  is  an  elevation  of  about  200  fathoms.  Further  exauiina- 
ti(m  of  this  ridge  or  plateau  is  desirable. 

From  245  fathoms  less  than  1.5  miles  from  Cypress  Point,  the  line  of 
ecpial  depth  gratlually  leaves  the  coast  until  west  from  Point  Sur  it  is 
between  9  and  10  miles  from  shore.  Drawing  in  abruptly,  293  fathoms 
was  found  5  miles  southwest  from  the  point,  with36fiithom8  little  more 
than  a  mile  inside  of  it.  Thence  to  Lopez  Rock  the  shore  is  exceedingly 
bold,  the  200-fathom  line  approaching  within  2  miles  or  less,  then 
diverging  slightly  until  off  Piedras  Blancas  it  is  between  6  and  7  miles 
from  the  point.  This  stretch  of  coast  from  Carmel  Point  to  Piedras 
Blancas  is  entirely  ojien  and  exposed  to  the  full  power  of  the  ocean 
swell,  which  causes  a  tremendous  surf,  even  with  the  ordinary'  coast 
winds.  Slight  protraction  may  be  found  under  Point  Sur,  but  even  that 
can  not  be  depended  ui)on  in  bad  weather.  Southward  from  Piedras 
Blancas  the  character  of  the  coast  line  changes  materially,  and  there 
are  various  points  where  fairly  good  anchorage  may  be  found.  San 
Simeon  Bay  affords  the  best  protection  north  of  San  Luis  Obispo. 

As  the  shore  line  becomes  less  abrupt,  shoal  water  extends  farther 
sesiward,  200  fathoms  being  found  7  miles  off  San  Simeon  Point,  about 
10  miles  off  Point  Esteros  and  Point  Buchon,  and  between  13  and  14 
miles  off  Point  San  Luis;  then,  sweeping  a  little  seaward  off  Points 
Sal  and  Purisima,  it  approaches  within  about  8  miles  of  the  bold  head- 
land of  Point  Arguello  and  10  miles  from  Point  Conception. 

The  character  of  the  bottom  is  so  uniform  along  the  coast  that  it  may, 
for  our  purpose,  be  treated  in  a  general  way.  The  area  between  the 
Golden  Gate,  Point  Pillar,  the  Farallones,  and  Point  Reyes  is  sandy 
and  free  from  rocks  and  stony  patches,  except  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  islands  or  shore  line.  Southward  from  Pillar  Point,  rocky  patches 
near  the  shore  will  be  frequently  found,  with  fine  gray  sand  farther  off, 
which  finally  merges  into  green  mud  at  varying  distances  from  the  land. 
There  are  stony  patches  also,  usually  between  30  and  70  fathoms,  on 
sand  or  mud  bottom,  apparently  the  result  of  drift.  The  green  mud 
has  a  strong  odor,  which  is  occasionally  offensive. 
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The  results  ol'  the  -ishiu^  trials  will  be  discussed  at  length  iu  the  re- 
l)ort  of  the  Fishery  Exjx'rt,  yet  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  give  a 
brief  summary  of  the  same  in  this  eonnectum.  One  hundred  and  eleven 
dredging  and  fishing  stations  were  occupied.  The  princi])al  lishes  found 
inside  the  50-fathom  curve  are  enumerated  in  the  following  table,  and 
those  taken  both  inside  and  outside  of  that  line  are  given  in  the  second 
table. 

I'rincijHtl  JiHlunJound  inside  of  (he  oU-fathom  fine. 


ComiiKm  iiHine. 


Systematic  name. 


yioiinders 

lh> 

IX» 

Lone- Hn  Hole 

riirriot. 

San  Fninriaeo  nolo 

l>o 

Halilmt 

I>i*<'>l»-»ea  8olo 

Flounder 

Anchovy 

lioncudor 

Tommmm! 

Smt'ltH 

Perches 

lUtflsh 

Midshipmen 

Ha^  tvi 


CnUuK-co<l 

Red  nK:kfish 

OninRe  rockOnh 

Yellow-tai!  nwkfiHh. 
Vennillion  rocktish. 
RockAflh 


Do. 
Ihi. 
I)o. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


nippo^Umsoidfw  exilia 

( 'ilhanchthya  sonlidus 

Parophrys  vetulus 

(rlyptoeephahis  za4;hiru8 

Pleiironi«'hthy»  decurrenM 

PKi'ttiehthyi*  nielanoHiietus 

Plopnetta  jordani 

Atnen'SthcM  stoniias 

Mienmtomus  paciliciia 

Cit  Imrirhtliys  stigniiuus 

Stolephoms 

Genyonemtu)  liucatus 

Mirntpulus  proximuB 

Atherinopnirt,  and  other  spt^cicH. 

AlKJona,  and  other  spiH-ieH 

ChiniH;r»  collei 

Porirhthys  ponwiHHimus 

Myxino  Khitluofia 

ZanioU^pis  liitipinnis 

KelatiMl  new  spec-ics 

( )phiodon  i^trnj^atUH 

Sehai4to<les  ruber 

Sehast4Hh'H  piuniuer 

Sehast^Nles  tia vidua 

S4'ha8t<Nlc8  minlatuH , 

SebaAto<les  elon j(at  ua 

SehaatfHlea  aurieuliitus 

Seba8t(Nl(>s  go<Mlei 

Sebaatodea  chk>rHt.ictu8 

S«haato<Ies,  new  species 

, do 

do 

do 


Abundance. 


Abundant. 

Do. 

D<». 

Do. 
("ommon. 

Do. 

Do. 
liare. 

F(«w  small  on<>H. 
Kan^. 
Common. 

Do. 
Few. 
(.■ommon. 

Do. 

Do. 
Y4>ry  abundant. 
Common. 

Do. 

Do. 
Few. 
Common. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Rare. 

Do. 

Do. 
Very  abundant. 

Do. 

Do. 


Also  many  Hmall  speeirs  not  yet  named. 
P rinei pal  Jitthe«  found  ontsidv  of  the  oO-faihoni  line. 


i'lmimnn  nann^ 


SyHtemati*-.  naiin'. 


IVep-aea  sole MirrostomuH  iiaeifieus. 


Halibut  (flounder) .Vthen'StheH  stomiaH 

Lonu-fln  solo (rly]»t4>cephalu8  Kaohirus 


Itlaek  -riHl A  noplopoma  fimbria 

Ut><lrtHh , SebaHt«»lobu« 

KiN-kHsh j  >S>hastodeH,  new  species 

Do t dii 

Do do 

Macmrurt.  thrfe8]>ecies 


Altundance. 


E(d  iNiuts  ('^ix  M]M*cii'H). 


Chauliodus 

(-'arepHM't  us 

Alei)<»C6]>halus 

Mycfo]>hum  townH4>ndi 

LycoileH.  rare  8iMrci«>.H '  Large  rtiNHsimena. 

Abundant. 
Stomoptyx 


Aluiudant  in   200 

fathoms. 
Rare. 
Common    in    lOO 

I'at  horns, 
(.•ommon. 
Abundant. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Few. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Common. 
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Shoal-water  species  were  regularly  distributed,  flouuders  being  tbe 
principal  feature  of  every  haul.  Small  specimens  of  deep-sea  sole, 
Microstvvius pacijieusj  were  found  in  50  fathoms  and  less,  probably  the 
young  of  the  species  so  plentiful  in  greater  depths,  and  described  by 
Lockington  from  immature  specimens  taken  in  shoal  water.  The  long- 
finned  sole,  Glyptocephalus  zachirus^  was  found  from  the  shore  to  100 
fathoms,  the  finest  specimens  in  the  latter  depth.  These  two  flounders 
approach  nearest  in  edible  qualities  to  the  Eiu'opean  sole  of  any  fish 
on  the  Pacific  coaiSt.  The  flesh  of  mature  specimens  is  white,  gelatin- 
ous, and  exceedingly  delicate  in  flavor.  From  experiments  made  on 
board  this  vessel,  they  were  found,  when  kept  on  ice,  to  improve  until 
the  fourth  day,  but  deteriorated  after  the  seventh.  They  can  be  taken 
only  with  the  beam  trawl,  or  other  form  of  drag  net. 

Invertebrates  found  along  shore  and  to  the  100-fathom  line  differ 
from  those  of  corresponding  depths  on  the  Oregon  and  Washington 
coiists.  The  edible  red  prawns,  so  abundant  north,  entirely  disappear 
in  this  region,  and  shrimps  take  their  ])lace  to  a  limited  extent.  Large 
prawns,  G  or  8  inches  in  length,  were  obtained  occasionally  in  depths 
of  50  fathoms  or  more. 

The  common  edible  cxab.  Cancer  magisterj  is  abundant,  and  grows 
larger  than  it  does  farther  north.  Smaller  species.  Cancer  antenna- 
rins  and  Cancer  productusj  both  edible,  common  along  the  shores,  were 
not  met  with  north  of  the  California  boundary.  Very  few  sea-urchins 
were  taken  in  shoal  water.  Cup  corals,  as  well  as  hydrocorallinaB, 
were  met  with  on  rocky  or  stony  bottoms.  Several  small  species  of 
alcyonarians  and  comatulab  were  abundant.  Ophiurans  and  astrophy- 
tons  were  found,  but  not  in  as  great  numbers  or  variety  of  species 
as  in  more  northern  waters.  Gorgonian  corals  are  common  close  in 
shore.  Starfishes  appear  to  be  much  the  same  as  those  found  on  the 
Oregon  coast.  Holothurians  are  numerous  and  are  represented  by  a 
variety  of  species;  squids  and  octopi  are  common  and  usually  very 
small.  Shells  were  almost  invariably  small,  and  of  obscure  species; 
several  species  of  brachiopods  were  dredged,  some  of  them  very  beau- 
tiful. Si)onges  are  rather  scarce,  ascidians  and  bryozoans  common, 
and  annelids  abundant  and  varied  in  species. 

The  invertebrates  found  between  100  and  600  fathoms  were  greater 
in  number  and  in  variety  of  species  than  in  the  shoaler  waters  above 
described.  Sea-urchins  were  particularly  abundant,  and  a  large  pro- 
l)ortion  of  the  average  haul  was  composed  of  them,  either  a  species  of 
Schizaster  not  yet  named,  or  a  large  pinkish  urchin.  Large  and  small 
specimens  were  found  together,  but  the  8i>ecies  were  seldom  mixed. 

Many  large  alcyonarian  corals  resembling  VirrUHa  were  tiiken  in 
moderate  depths,  and  a  very  few  rare  peiinatulas  and  umbellulas  came 
from  the  deeper  hauls.  Another  rare  polyp,  AntlwrnantuSj  of  which 
we  had  previously  taken  bat  a  single  specimen,  was  found  in  550  fath- 
PD^^  Deep-water  shells  were  not  abundant,  and  ophiuraui^  ^^x^  ^xis.- 
H.  Mis.  113 15 
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prisiiigly  Kcarce;  but  holothiiriaiis  wore  common,  a  large  brilliant-red 
species  being  the  most  abundant. 

Crustacea  were  common,  although  the  variety  of  species  was  rather 
limited,  and  annelids  were  also  plentiful^  A  large  crab,  resembling 
LithodeHy  and  another  very  large,  flat-legged  siiecies  were  most  aban- 
(Lint.    Annelids  were  common  and  th^  species  quite  varied. 

The  surface  was  practically  barren  of  minute  life,  a  few  snlpse  being 
about  all  that  would  be  found  in  the  tow  net.  This  absence  of  surface 
life  was  due  in  great  measure  to  the  season  of  the  year.  Sea  birds 
were  about  the  shij)  constantly,  and  an  occasional  school  of  poriK)i8e8 
wa«  seen.  Sharks  were  not  plentiful;  in  fact,  there  were  but  two  or 
lihree  observed  during  the  season.  Whales  were  very  common,  and 
were  reported  nearly  every  day,  sometimes  in  large  numbers.  On  one 
occasion  we  steamed  slowly  into  a  school  that  were  so  busily  engaged 
in  feeding  that  they  paid  little  attention  to  us.  Upon  investigation  it 
was  ascertained  that  they  were  devouring  a  small  globular  jellyfish, 
half  an  inch  in  diameter,  which  could  be  seen  in  immense  masses  from 
3  to  5  fathoms  beneath  the  surface.  Thousands  of  sea  birds  were  hov- 
ering over  or  around  the  busy  scene. 

INVESTIGATIONS  IN  ALASKA  WATERS,  APRIL  TO  JUNE,  1890. 

Preparatixms  for  the  cruUe. — The  vessel  was  taken  into  the  new 
stone  dry-dock  at  the  Mare  Island  navy-yard  on  April  16,  her  bottom 
scraped  and  painted,  repairs  made  on  one  of  the  outboard  connectionSi 
and  the  old  tiller  on  the  rudder  blade  replaced  by  a  new  one.  Wo 
hauled  out  of  the  dock  on  the  28th.  The  commandant,  rear-admiral 
A.  E.  K.  Benham,  and  officers  of  the  various  departments  in  the  nayy- 
yard  gave  us  every  possible  facility  for  making  repairs  and  reflttiDg 
generally,  and  tools  and  other  appliances  required  in  the  shops  were 
freely  put  at  our  disposal.  The  assistance  rendered  made  it  possibjie 
to  give  the  vessel  and  her  machinery  a  thorough  overhauling  at  small 
expense.  Ensign  William  W.  Gilmer,  U.  S.  Navy,  reported  for  duty 
on  the  30th. 

The  Albatross  left  the  navyya^d  May  1,  at  11 :20  a.  m.,  and  anchoted 
off  Washington  street,  San  Francisco,  at  2 :10  p.  m.  The  TJ.  8.  flagship 
CharlestoHj  Acting  Rear- Admiral  George  Brown;  the  U.  8.  8.  Mariat^ 
revenue  steamer  Bear^  and  Coast  Survey  steamer  Rassler  were  lying 
at  anchor  in  the  harbor.  Prof.  Charles  H.  Gilbert  reported  as  chief 
naturalist. 

8an  Francisco  to  Bering  Sea.— We  left  San  Francisco  at  12:55  pi  m, 
:May  5,  for  Bering  Sea,  via  Departure  Bay,  B.  C,  where  we  arrived 
safely  at  8:50  p.  m.  on  the  9th.  The  nsual  clondy,  misty  weather  irM 
encountered  with  moderate  northerly  winds  to  the  Columbia  Biver,  nn^ 
southerly  breezes  thence  to  Cape  Flattery.  Whales  were  seen  dai|j, 
and  fur  seals  were  observed  oft'  Cape  Mendocino.    An  occasioual  a^^liftiyl 
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of  porpoises  passed,  always  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  ship,  and  sea 
birds  hovered  about  night  and  day.  A  solitary  shark  was  reported  off 
Mendocino. 

We  commenced  coaling  at*10:15  a.  m.,  May  10,  and  finished  at  9:15 
a.  m.  on  the  13th,  having  taken  on  board  192  tons,  25  tons  being  in 
bags  on  deck.  At  3:15  p.  m.  the  same  day  we  left  Departure  Bay  for 
Bering  Sea. 

Schools  of.  herring  were  seen  in  the  Gulf  of  G^eorgia  during  the  even- 
ing, pursued  by  sharks  and  i)orpoises.  Among  the  latter  several  were 
obserred  with  peculiar  markings,  the  head,  back,  and  sides  being 
black  or  very  dark ;  belly,  tips  of  fins,  and  tip  of  tail  white.  It  may 
be  a  common  species,  but  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  it  before. 
Passing  Seymour  ^Narrows  at  5:20  the  following  morning,  we  steamed 
through  Johnstone  and  Broughton  straits,  Queen  Charlotte  Sound, 
and  Goletas  Channel,  entering  th6  Pacific  at  5  p.  m.  We  were  under 
one  boiler,  as  usual,  consuming  about  13  tons  of  coal  per  day. 

The  customary  foggy  and  misty  weather  was  encountered,  with  light 
to  moderate  SB.  to  8W.  winds.  A  plover  was  captured  on  the  18th  in 
latitude  52^  45'  N.,  longitude  148^  W.  Whales  were  seen,  and  a  couple 
of  large  white  albatrosses  were  about  the  ship  for  an  hour  or  more. 
Floating  kelp  was  observed  for  the  first  time  since  leaving  Vancouver 
Island.  Light  flurries  of  snow  passed  occasionally  and  many  evidences 
of  our  northerly  course  were  apparent.  Gulls  were  first  noticed  on  the 
19th  and  little  auks  on  the  20th. 

The  high  land  of  Sannakh  Island  was  sighted  on  the  morning  of  the 
21st,  and  a  line  of  soundings  and  dredgings,  commenced  in  483  fath- 
oms, was  carried  over  the  i>osition  assigned  to  Anderson  Bock,  and 
thence  to  the  westward  of  the  islands  through  Unimak  Pass  into  Ber- 
ing Sea.  The  weather  was  squally  and  misty  at  times  while  working 
in  the  region  of  Anderson  Bock,  but  there  were  frequent  intervals 
when  it  was  quite  clear,  and  from  the  masthead  we  commanded  a  view 
of  the  horizon  for  10  miles  or  more  in  every  direction,  but  without 
detecting  any  surface  signs  of  rocks  or  shoals;  neither  did  the  sound- 
ings indicate  anything  of  the  kind.  Our  observations  do  not  prove  the 
nonexistence  of  the  danger  referred  to,  but  simply  show  that  it  does 
not  lie  in  the  position  indicated.  The  evidence  seems  so  conclusive  as 
to  the  existence  of  rocks  somewhere  in  that  vicinity  that  I  am  inclined 
to  the  belief  fhat  they  will  eventually  be  found  and  located  properly. 
Our  investigations  are  gradually  narrowing  the  limits  in  which  they 
may  be  searched  for. 

Bering  Sea. — From  Unimak  Pass  we  took  the  general  direction  of  the 
100-fathom  curve,  carrying  our  investigations  about  80  miles  to  the 
northward  and  westward,  when  a  gale  sprang  up  from  that  direction, 
and  to  save  fuel  we  turned  from  it  and  ran  a  line  of  soundings  and 
dredgings  in  the  direction  of  IJnalaska,  finally  anchoring  in  Iliuliuk 
Harbor  at  7 :40  p.  m..  May  23.    We  went  to  the  coal  vbao:!  «j&  ^ycyycL  %3^SX» 
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ivas  vacant  and  took  on  board  117  tons  of  coal  dui'ing  tlie  26tli  and  27th9 
filled  up  with  fresh  water,  and  made  final  preparations  for  departure. 

Brist4)l  Bay;  UnnlasJca  to  the  Nu^lmgak  River. — ^At  3:50  a.  in.,  May 
28,  we  cast  off  from  the  coal  wharf  and  proceeded  to  sea  en  route  for 
Bristol  Bay.  It  was  blowing  a  moderate  gale  from  the  southward, 
with  fog  and  mist,  which  lifted  at  intervals,  but  was  particularly  dis- 
agreeable when  crossing  the  several  passes  into  the  Pacific. 

Keaching  the  northwest  cape  of  Unimak  about  noon  the  next  day, 
we  found  it  too  rough  to  use  the  trawl  or  hand  lines,  but  ran  a  lino  of 
soundings  along  the  laud  to  Shaw  Bay,  where  at  5 :53  p.  m.  we  anchored 
for  the  night.  This  bay  is  open  to  the  northward,  but  affords  iiroteo- 
tion  from  all  winds  to  the  southward  of  east  or  west.  The  approaches 
are  clear,  and  the  water  shoals  gradually  to  6  fathoms,  black  sand, 
about  thre^-quarters  of  a  mile  from  shore.  Our  experience  in  coasting 
along  the  north  shore  of  Unimak  Island  made  it  evident  that  very  little 
dependence  could  be  placed  on  the  charts,  except  for  a  general,  though 
ina(;curate,  marking  of  the  coast  line.  They  were  totally  devoid  of 
topographi(*al  delineations  near  the  shores,  which  are,  as  a  rule,  low, 
monotonous,  and  lacking  in  striking  features  to  serve  as  landmarks. 
The  mountain  ranges  and  principal  volcanic  cones  are  indicated,  it 
is  true,  but  they  are  usually  enveloped  in  fog  or  mist,  and  are,  there- 
fore, seldom  available  for  navigating  puq)08e.  Overcast  or  foggy 
weather  was  so  prevalent  that  we  could  not  depend  on  making  astro- 
nomical observations,  and  hence  I  decided  Uy  make  a  reconnaissance 
of  the  coast  before  attempting  to  explore  the  fishing-grounds. 

Getting  under  way  at  daylight  next  morning,  we  ran  as  near  the 
land  as  prudent,  sounding  frequently,  angling  on  points,  and  locating 
features  that  might  be  useful  as  landmarks.  This  work  was  continued 
to  the  head  of  Bristol  Bay,  where  we  anchored  off  the  Naknek'  Biyer 
on  the  morning  of  the  3l8t.  The  naturalists  and  a  surveying  party 
vspent  the  following  day  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  the  former  in 
8hore  and  shoal  water  collecting,  the  Latter  in  making  a  reconnaissance 
of  the  entrance. 

yu4ihagak  River. — Leaving  our  anchorage  on  the  morning  of  Jane  2, 
a  line  of  dredgings  and  fishing  stations  was  carried  across  the  bay  to 
the  vicinity  of  Protection  Point,  where  we  arrived  at  5:45  the  same 
day.  The  charts  of  this  dangerous  region  were  of  very  little  senrioe; 
the  land  on  both  sides  is  low  and  withcmt  distinctive  features;  shoals 
extend  off  so  far  from  the  region  of  Etolin  Point  that  we  were  fire- 
(piently  for(*.ed  almost  out  of  range;  and  the  strong  uncertain  cnrrentB 
rendered  (compass  courses  entirely  unreliable.  The  eye  and  lead  are, 
in  fi\ct,  the  only  safe  guides.  The  Kushagak  pilot,  an  aged  BsUmOi 
boarded  us  at  1 :30  a.  m.,  and,  getting  under  way  at  8:53  with  the  flood 
(ide,  we  steamed  up  to  the  anchorage  above  the  native  village  of  £kak| 
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and  camo  to  near  the  establishment  of  the  Nushagak  Canning  Company. 
A  reconnaissance  of  the  lower  river  was  commenced  by  the  officers,  and 
the  naturalists  explored  the  surrounding  regions.  Taking  Mr.  Alexan- 
der, the  fishery  expert,  with  me,  I  visited  the  four  packing  establish- 
ments, all  of  which  seemed  in  good  working  order,  waiting  for  the  first 
run  of  salmon.  A  detailed  account  of  these  works  and  their  methods 
will  be  found  in  the  report  of  the  fishery  expert. 

I  inspected  the  site  of  the  proposed  trap  on  Wood  Eiver  in  company 
with  Messrs.  P.  H.  Johnson  and  J.  W.  Clark,  the  projectors  of  the  enter- 
prise. It  is  located  about  40  miles  from  the  Nushagak  cannery  and 
20  above  the  mouth  of  Wood  River,  at  which  point  the  latter  is  a 
swift-running  stream  of  clear  cold  water,  between  700  and  800  feet  in 
width  and  10  to  14  feet  deep.  Nothing  had  been  done  yet  to  indicate 
the  extent  and  character  of  the  proposed  work.  Ten  slender  piles, 
driven  about  300  feet  from  shore,  were  all  that  could  be  seen,  but  the 
contemplated  plans  were  detailed  by  the  projectors  as  follows:  An 
open  channel  in  midstream  100  f^tin  width;  two  traps  40  feet  square, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  open  channel,  with  wings  extending  to  the  shores. 
This  arrangement  they  considered  to  be  clearly  within  the  limits  of 
the  law. 

The  west  bank  of  Wood  River  is  covered  with  forests  of  spruce,  the 
larger  trees  having  been  cut  for  domestic  purposes.  It  was  from  this 
region  that  the  Russians  procured  logs  for  house-building.  There  was 
no  wood  on  the  east  bank  as  far  as  we  could  see,  the  land  on  that  side 
being  very  low  and  marshy.  The  timber  line  is  seen  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Nushagak,  5  or  6  miles  below  the  mouth  of  Wood  River,  and  is 
a  notable  feature  in  the  landscape.  The  forest  gradually  thins  out, 
trees  diminish  in  size  until  *at  the  marg'in  they  are  dwarfed  to  mere 
shrubs,  beyond  which  there  is  nothing  but  alder  bushes,  a  few  stunted 
birches,  willows,  etc.  There  is  no  visible  cause  for  this  phenomenon, 
but  the  line  is  distinctly  drawn.  Driftwood  along  the  shores  of  Bris- 
tol Bay,  brought  down  the  rivers  by  floods,  indicates  the  existence  of 
gre^t  forests  in  the  interior  and  constitutes  the  sole  fuel  supply  of  the 
natives  on  the  peninsula  and  at  other  places  in  Bering  Sea. 

Mr.  Ivan  Petroff,  United  States  census  agent  for  the  Territory  of 
Alaska,  came  on  board  on  the  morning  of  the  5th,  having  with  him  2 
kaiaks  and  3  Eskimo  boatmen,  and  reported  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  reiich  the  Kuskokwim  River  via  the  inland  route  up  the  !Nushagak 
and  over  the  ]X)rtage.  After  working  laboriously  up  the  river  sev- 
eral days  against  strong  currents,  until  in  fact  they  were  approaching 
the  portage,  his  crew  mutinied,  refusing  positively  to  go  any  further, 
thus  forcing  him  to  return.  It  was  of  vital  importance,  he  said,  that 
he  should  reach  the  former  river  without  delay,,  and,  as  there  was  no 
other  means  of  transiK)rtation,  he  earnestly  requested  to  be  landed  any- 
where in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Newenham,  from  which  point  he  could 
reach  the  native  settlements.    I  knew  the  importance  of  \i\^N)Q»\V^  ^d& 
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well  as  the  difficalty  of  procuring  transportation  along  that  imfre- 
quented  coast,  and,  while  I  was  under  no  direct  obligation  to  deviate 
from  my  course  on  his  account,  I  did  not  hesitate  a  moment  in  extend- 
ing the  hospitalities  of  the  ship  to  him  and  his  people  and  assuring 
him  of  every  practicable  assistance  in  prosecuting  his  work. 

Nusha/falc  River  to  the  Kuskokwim  River. — We  left  the  Nnshagak  on 
the  morning  of  June  7  and  ran  a  line  of  dredgings  and  fishing  stations 
across  the  bay  and  back  to  the  Walrus  Islandst  Fairly  good  cod  banks 
were  found  outside  of  the  extensive  shoals  surrounding  Gape  Coustan- 
tine,  but  only  scattering  specimens  of  cod  were  taken  between  there 
and  the  head  of  the  bay,  and  these  were  in  poor  condition.  Beaching 
Round  Island,  the  southernmost  of  the  group,  at  9:25  a.  m.  on  the  8th, 
we  came  to  for  several  hours  to  allow  the  naturalists  to  examine  its 
shores.  A  dense  fog  prevailed  during  the  night,  but  finally  passed  off, 
and  we  availed  ourselves  of  the  opportunity  to  locate  the  island  astro- 
nomically. Getting  under  way  at  2:25  p.  m.,  we  carried  our  investi- 
gations to  the  northward  between  th^  islands  and  the  mainland,  where 
the  bottom  proved  exceedingly  barren,  with  no  signs  of  codfish.  A 
black  mud,  which  we  frequently  encountered,  probably  had  something 
to  do  with  their  absence.  A  running  survey  was  made  in  passing, 
which  resulted  in  expunging  two  or  three  islands  from  the  group  and 
correcting  the  relative  positions  of  others. 

Having  cleared  the  Walrus  Islands  we  steamed  to  Hagemeister  Chan- 
nel, which  lies  between  the  island  of  that  name  and  the  mainland, 
anchoring  at  7 :30  p.  ni.  to  the  westward  of  Tongue  Point,  a  long  gravel 
spit  which  makes  out  from  the  mainland.  The  tides  were  very  strong, 
but  our  anchorage  under  the  point  was  out  of  the  strength  of  the 
current.  Half  a  dozen  Eskimos  came  off  in  their  kaiaks  ready  to 
barter  anything  they  had  and  drove  quite  a  lively  trade  with  the  offlcers 
and  men  for  a  couple  of  hours. 

We  were  delayed  by  fog  next  morning  and  lost  several  hours  more 
by  persistently  attempting  to  follow  the  chart,  which  was  very  inac- 
curate and  constantly  leading  us  into  shoal  water;  in  fact,  the  day  wae 
nearly  spent  before  we  cleared  the  channel  and  off-lying  banks.  The 
bottom  was  still  barren,  with  no  sign  of  codfish.  Work  was  carried  on- 
in  a  westerly  direction  until  dark,  when  we  lay  to,  intending  to  resnme 
it  at  daylight,  but  a  gale  from  SE.  sprung  up  during  the  night  and 
forced  us  to  seek  slielter  under  the  lee  of  Cape  Neweuham,  where  we 
anchored  at  3:45  a.  m.  June  10,  in  7  fathoms,  the  extreme  of  the  cape 
bearing  SE.  by  S.  magnetic.  Furious  squalls  came  down  flx>m  the 
mountains  and  heavy  tide  rips  surrounded  us  at  times,  but  we  rode 
them  out  safely  and  with  little  discomfoi-t. 

The  dispossil  of  our  ])assengers  became  a  serious  problem.  Two*  of 
the  three  Eskimos  were  quite  ill,  totally  unable  to  handle  a  paddle  or 
even  help  themselves.  This  not  only  rendered  Mr.  Petroff  entirely 
helpless,  as  far  as  the  management  of  his  kaiaks  was  conoernedy  bob 
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imposed  upon  Lim  the  additional  bordeu  of  caring  for  his  invalids. 
The  necessity  of  landing  the  party  among  natives  was  too  apparent  to 
require  second  thought.  The  Kuskokwim  is  considered  the  most  diffi- 
cult and  dangerous  to  navigate  of  any  of  the  streams  visited  by  the 
vessels  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company  in  Bering  Sea.  .We  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  region,  and  our  charts  were  not  only  inaccurate,  but 
misleading;  hence,  I  looked  upon  a  trip  up  the  river  with  no  little 
anxiety.  Getting  under  way  at  9:15  a.  m.  on  the  11th,  we  entered 
the  Kuskokwim  and  reached  a  point  10  or  15  miles  above  Goodnews 
Bay  without  accident  or  detention,  and  were  then  supposed  to  be  near 
a  native  village  at  which  the  party  wished  to  land.  Shoal  water  had 
already  driven  us  so  far  from  the  low,  monotonous  coast  that  it  was  dif- 
ficult to  distinguish  objects  on  the  beach,  and,  fearing  we  might  pass 
the  settlement  without  recognizing  it,  we  came  to  anchor  and  the  party, 
with  their  baggage  and  kaiaks,  was  landed  in  boats  at  a  camp  of 
native  beluga-hunters,  about  10  miles  from  our  own  anchorage.  These 
people  received  the  party  very  kindly,  assisted  in  pitching  their  tents, 
built  a  large  fire,  etc.,' and  promised  to  see  them  safely  to  the  village. 
They  agreed  also  to  ftirnish  new  men  in  place  of  those  who  were  dis- 
abled. Having  seen  the  party  comfortably  provided  for,  the  officer  in 
charge  of  the  boats  returned  to  the  ship.  We  furnished  Mr.  Petroff 
with  everything  he  wished  or  would  accept,  and,  landing  him  among 
friendly  natives,  left  him  to  prosecute  his  difficult  and  dangerous  task. 

Getting  under  way  as  soon  as  the  boats  were  hoisted,  we  steamed 
down  the  river,  but  soon  found  shoal  water  where  our  chart  gave  from  ^ 
10  to  15  fathoms.  We  followed  the  bank  or  shoal  several  miles  with- 
out result,  then  anchored  in  10  fathoms,  as  night  was  approaching  and 
the  tide  faUing.  Another  trial  was  made  at  daylight,  but  the  same 
impassable  barrier  was  found  to  seaward.  The  channel  was  open  in 
the  direction  of  Goodnews  Bay,  however,  and  we  availed  ourselves  of 
it,  but  were  soon  enveloped  in  a  dense  fog  and  forced  to  anchor.  We 
were  under  way  again  at  2:50  a.  m.  on  the  13th,  and  steamed  to  Cape 
Newenham  without  difficulty  or  delay,  but  found  a  gale  blowing  out- 
side and  were  glad  to  seek  shelter  under  the  lee  of  the  land  near  our 
old  anchorage.  Thick  misty  weather  prevented  our  obtaining  obser- 
vations, but  we  took  such  angles  as  we  could  to  correct  the  chart  in 
our  immediate  vicinity,  for  it  was  woefully  out. 

Cape  Newenham  to  Unalnska, — ^Tho  gale  subsided  about  noon,  and 
at  2  p.  m.  we  got  under  way  and  commenced  a  line  of  dredging  and 
fishing  stations  in  the  direction  of  Northwest  Cai)c  of  Unimak,  the  lack 
of  fuel  preventing  the  extension  of  our  investigations  farther  north. 
The  beam  trawl  showed  a  rich  and  varied  fauna,  but  no  codfish  were 
taken  with  the  trial  lines  until  we  were  about  30  miles  from  Cai)e  New- 
enham, the  great  body  of  fresh  water  flowing  from  the  Kuskokwim 
being  sufficient,  probably,  to  account  for  their  absence.  Soundings 
were  continued  throughout  the  short  night,  the  beam  trawl  and  Uv^l 
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lines  being  brought  into  re<[ui8itiou  at  daylight,  repeating  our  experi- 
ence of  the  previous  day,  except  that  the  bottom  at  the  various  stations 
was  composed  largely  of  black  or  green  mud.  Scattering  specimens 
only  of  codfish  were  taken. 

The  sun  came  out  during  the  afternoon,  and  we  availed  ourselves  of 
the  long-sought  opportunity  of  swinging  ship  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining compass  errors.  A  dense  fog  shut  down  while  we  were  taking 
the  last  a/Jmuth,  so  we  congratulatol  ourselves  on  the  success  of  the 
evolution.  Work  was  resumed  until  dark  and  sounding  continued 
throughout  the  night,  but  a  southeast  gale  sprung  up  suddenly  on  the 
morning  of  the  15th,  which  put  a  stop  to  our  work  and,  in  fact,  drove 
us  into  port  a  day  or  two  earlier  than  was  intended.  A  heavy  sea 
was  encountered,  particularly  while  crossing  the  several  passes  into 
the  Pacific,  and  we  were  obliged  to  adopt  measures  never  before  con- 
sidered necessary  on  board  of  this  vessel,  to  protect  skylights,  windows, 
etc.  Fog  and  mist  obscured  the  land  until  we  were  within  a  few  miles 
of  Iliuliuk,  TJnalaska,  where  we  arrived  at  9  p.  m.  the  same  day. 

The  revenue  cutter  Bearj  Alaska  Commercial  Company's  steamers 
Dora  and  Karluky  and  the  North  American  Trading  Company's  steamer 
Arago  were  in  the  harbor,  two  of  them  requiring  coal.  The  Bearlett  for 
the  north  at  daylight  on  the  17th.  The  schooner  Maitie  T.  Dyer  arrived 
the  same  afternoon  and  was  seized  by  the  collector  for  illegal  sealing 
in  Alaskan  waters.  The  deputy  United  States  marshal  made  written 
application  on  the  ISth  for  assistance  in  removing  the  captured  schooner 
»to  a  place  of  safety,  and  in  compliance  with  his  request  she  was  taken 
to  tlie  inner  harbor  and  securely  moored  by  an  officer  and  party  of  men 
from  this  ship. 

The  gale  continued  until  the  19th.  We  coaled  ship  on  the  20th  and 
lilst,  taking  100  tons,  not  enough  to  fill  the  bunkers, but  all  we  could  get,* 
owing  to  a  temporary  scarcity  at  the  station.  The  Alaska  Commercial 
Company's  steamer  St.  Faul  arrived  from  San  Francisco  on  the  23d, 
bringing  us  mail  and  supplies  which  were  taken  on  board,  and  at  6:30 
p.  m.  we  got  under  way  and  proceeded  to  sea,  bound  for  Bristol  Bay. 
The  weather  was  overcast  with  drizzling  rain,  mist,  and  fog,  which 
frequently  obscured  the  land. 

8lime  Bank. — Work  was  continued  at  daylight  next  morning  off  the 
Northwest  Cape  of  IJnimak,  successive  lines  of  dredging  and  fishing 
stations  being  run  tangent  to  the  coast.  The  beam  trawl  developed 
abundance  of  life  on  the  bottom  and  the  use  of  the  hand  lines 
proved  that  we  were  on  prolific  codfish  grounds.  Fishermen  hava 
given  it  the  name  of  Slime  Bank,  from  the  numbers  of  medussB  brought 
up  on  their  gear.  These  jellyfishes  are  of  a  brownish  or  rusty  eoloti 
from  G  to  18  in(*hes  in  diameter,  have  long  slender  tentacles,  and  are 
well  arme<l  with  stinging  organs.  They  were  not  seen  on  the  snTCMse^ 
but  inliabit  an  intermediate  space,  probably  near  the  bottom,  for  late 
in  the  season,  when  their  numbers  have  greatly  increased,  the 
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men  do  not  allow  their  hooks  to  reach  the  bottom,  but  lish  over  them, 
as  they  express  it,  in  order  to  escape  tlieir  sting,  which  soon  makes 
their  hands  sore.  An  old  codfishermau  who  has  spent  several  seasons 
on  this  bank  said  the  slime  (medusa*)  became  so  thick  on  the  bottom 
lat^  in  tl>e  season  that  they  had  great  trouble  sometimes  inlifting  their 
dory  anchors  through  it.  Dread  of  handling  the  stinging  cells  had  as 
much  to  do  with  the  difficulty,  probably,  as  the  weight  brought  up  by 
the  rope  and  anchor. 

We  found  the  bank  to  extend  from  the  Northwest  Oape  of  Unimak  to 
within  10  or  15  miles  of  Amak  Island,  embnicing  depths  from  20  to  50 
fathoms,  scattering  specimens  being  taken  outside  of  this  limit.  It  is 
about  85  miles  in  length,  with  an  average  width  of  17  miles,  covering 
an  area  of  1,446  square  miles.  The  character  of  bottom  as  given  by  the 
lead  was  generally  black  sand  and  gravel,  pebbles  being  frequently 
added,  with  rocks  near  shore  and  mud  in  the  greater  depths. 

At  8:20  I),  m.,  June  25,  we  anchored  off  Cape  Glasenap,  or  Bound 
Point,  in  9  fathoms.  The  weather  was  foggy  duiing  the  afternoon,  with 
increasing  wind,  which  induced  us  to  seek  i>rotection  under  the  land. 
An  examination  of  the  entrance  to  Izenbek  Bay  developed  a  bar  ex- 
tending from  Oape  Glasenap  to  the  low  island,  over  which  not  more 
than  2  fathoms  could  be  carried  at  low  water.  A  small  vessel  drawing 
from  8  to  10  feet  might  find  a  harbor  inside  of  the  cape,  but  its  limits 
would  be  small,  as  most  of  the  area  is  laid  bare  at  low  water.  A  school 
of  walruses  were  playing  outside  of  the  surf  for  hours,  but  they  did  not 
come  near  the  ship.  Several  being  seen  hauled  out  on  a  low  protecting 
point  of  Gape  Glasenap,  Mr.  Townsend  Janded  and  attempted  to  get 
within  rifle  range,  but  they  were  watchful  and  timid,  and,  as  he  was 
obliged  to  land. to  windward,  soon  scented  him  and  took  to  the  water. 
The  fog  continued  next  day,  but  lifted  for  a  few  minutes  at  a  time, 
enabling  us  to  see  several  miles.  Being  anxious  to  visit  Amak  Island, 
we  got  under  way  at  1 :30  p.  ni.,  ran  a  line  of  dredging  and  fishing 
stations  along  the  land  for  about  10  mile^,  then  across  to  the  island, 
where  we  anchored  at  6  p.  m.  in  10  fathoms,  the  extremes  of  land  bear- 
ing S.  by  E.  3  E.  and  WSW.  |  W.  (magnetic).  This  is  a  fairly  good 
anchorage,  with  SW.  winds. 

Amak  Island  is  of  volcanic  origin,  between  2  and  3  miles  in  length, 
and  about  1,700  feet  in  height.  There  are  i)lateaus  from  30  to  150 
feet  above  the  sea,  extending  back  500  or  600  yards  from  the  be^tch, 
covered  vrith  a  thick  coating  of  moss,  through  which  rank  grass  was 
showing.  Flowers  were  beginning  to  bloom,  giving  the  surface  quite  a 
cheerful  aspect.  Near  the  center  was  a  rugged  precipitous  mountain 
of  dark-brown  rock  entirely  void  of  vegetation.  No  life  was  seen  on  the 
island,  except  three  or  four  migratory  birds,  and  it  did  not  prove  a  prof- 
itable region  for  the  naturalists.  The  weather  was  generally  overcast 
with  fog  and  mist  on  the  morning  of  the  27th,  but  the  sun  came  out 
at  intervals.    We  could  not  reconcile  our  runs  vrith  the  position  a&- 
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signed  to  the  island  on  the  charts,  and,  knowing  that  observations  had 
not  been  made  on  it,  in  modern  times  at  lea^t,  wecousidered  thechanoe 
worth  waiting  for,  and  fortunately  obtained  good  sights  for  latitude 
and  longitude.  The  island  is  the  one  distinctive  and  unmistakable 
landmark  in  the  vicinity ;  hence  our  anxiety  to  locate  it  exactly.  The 
Southeast  Point  wa«  found  to  be  in  latitude  55^  25'  05.6''  N.  and 
longitude  163o  07'  33.6"  W.  There  is  foul  ground  off  the  northwest 
extremity  of  the  island,  some  rocks  awash ;  and  between  2  and  3  miles 
distant  is  Sea  Lion  liock,  several  hundred  yards  in  extent  and  about 
150  feet  in  height,  on  which  is  a  large  rookery  of  sea  lions.  We  found 
the  schooner  Olga  at  anchor  ofP  Amak  Island,  waiting  favorable 
weather  to  secure  a  sufficient  number  of  these  animals  to  supply  her 
native  sea-otter  hunters  with  skins  for  bidarkas. 

No  codfish  were  taken  within  10  miles  of  Amak  Island,  or  between  it 
and  the  mainland,  except  scattering  specimens.  Sea  lions  and  walrus 
doubtless  destroy  and  drive  away  fish  from  their  immediate  vicinity, 
but  over  this  large  area  there  must  be  some  other  cause,  and  it  may, 
I  think,  be  attributed  to  the  lack  of  food,  as  we  found  the  bottom 
exceedingly  barren. 

Baird  Bank. — Getting  under  way  at  1 :53  p.  m.,  we  continued  our  ex- 
plorations in  a  northerly  direction,  and  soon  found  ourselves  approaoli- 
ing  excellent  codfish  grounds.  The  bottom  fauna  was  abundant,  and 
the  fish  captured  were  large  and  in  good  condition.  Near  the  shore,  in 
depths  less  than  20  fathoms,  the  bottom  was  covered  vrith  mussels, 
S])onges,  and  large  barnacles  in  clusters,  adhering  firmly  to  rocks  and 
stones,  their  elevated  cutting  edges  soon  wrecking  the  nets.  Conditions 
improved  with  each  line  of  stations,  and,  arriving  off  Port  M511er,  we 
found  ourselves  on  the  best  fishing-ground  we  had  yet  found  in  Bering 
Sea.  It  was  evident  that  we  were  developing  a  great  cod  bank,  the 
extent  of  which  was  not  yet  defined. 

The  schooner  Vanderbilty  of  San  Francisco,  wa«  found  at  anchor  off 
Port  Moller  with  nearly  a  full  fare  of  codfish,  which  she  had  taken  in 
that  vicinity. 

Port  MoUer. — Leaving  the  schooner  at  2  p.  m.,  June  29,  we  anchored 
outside  of  Entrance  Point,  Port  Moller,  at  5:45  i).  m.  We  were,  M 
before  stated,  unable  to  procure  a  full  coal  supply  at  Unalaska,  and^ 
rather  than  wait  the  arrival  of  a  cargo  which  could  not  be  expected  Ibr 
a  month  at  least,  decided  to  extend  our  explorations  to  this  place  and 
take  our  chances  of  replenishing  the  bunkers  from  a  recently  opened 
coal  mine  in  Herendeen  Bay,  a  branch  of  Port  Moller.  The  delay  oonld 
be  no  greater,  at  least,  and  we  nn'ght  be  able  to  procure  sufllcient  flifll 
fbr  the  completion  of  the  work  in  Bristol  Bay.  The  region  is  un8inp> 
veyed,  and  the  entrance  guarded  by  banks  and  shoals  over  which  the 
tide  sweeps  with  great  force,  making  the  channel  difiiciilt  and  dangv* 
ous,  its  ill  repute  having,  in  fact,  caused  the  great  bay  and  its  tiibtt* 
taiies  to  remain  almost  a  terra  ifwognita  to  the  navigator.    Thejdlih 
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covery  of  coal  will  necessitate  a  survey,  and  with  it  many  of  the 
dangers  will  doubtless  disappear. 

It  was  blowing  a  moderate  gale  from  the  southeast  when  we  anchored, 
and  it  had  diminished  but  little  in  force  next  morning,  but,  the  fog  lift- 
ing, we  got  under  way  and  picked  our  route  carefully  through  narrow, 
intricate  channels  across  Port  MoUer  to  the  entrance  to  Herendeen 
Bay,  and,  two  hours  later,  found  a  snug  anchorage  under  Point  Divide, 
where  we  were  protected  from  the  heavy  southerly  wijid  then  blowing. 
I  left  the  ship  soon  after  anchoring,  and,  accompanied  by  Prof.  Gilbert 
and  Chief  Engineer  Koelker,  visited  the  mine.  Ten  miles  of  the  distance 
was  made  by  boat,  and  about  a  mile  and  a  half  over  a  tramway  re- 
cently constructed  for  transporting  coal  to  the  water  front.  A  tunnel 
had  been  driven  into  the  hillside  about  200  feet,  and  between  70  and 
100  tons  of  coal  taken  out.  The  superintendent  estimated  the  average 
output  for  the  mine  for  the  next  month  at  from  10  to  20  tons  per  day. 
A  40-ton  lighter  was  in  process  of  construction,  and  they  only  waited 
its  completion  to  commence  the  delivery  of  coal. 

The  close  of  the  fiscal  year  finds  officers  and  crew  in  excellent  health 
and  the  ship  in  good  working  order.  The  ship  has  maintained  her 
usual  reputation  for  excellent  sanitary  conditions  during  the  entire  year. 
There  has  not  been  a  single  case  of  sickness  on  board  that  was  due  to 
removable  local  causes,  and  no  serious  accident  or  serious  illness  has 
occurred. 

Natural  history  results, — Work  commenced  south  of  the  Sannak 
Islands  on  the  2l8t  day  of  May,  in  483  and  313  fathoms,  extending  to 
the  westward  of  the  group  in  gradually  decreasing  depths  until  38 
fathoms  was  reached.  In  the  deeper  waters  several  species  of  sea- 
urchins  and  shells  were  taken,  and  crinoids,  shrimps,  corals,  alcyona- 
rians,  holothurians,  and  various  species  of  fishes  were  marked  features 
of  the  hauls,  Careproctus  and  Myctophum  being  among  thorn.  Drawing 
shoreward,  and  changing  the  character  of  the  bottom  from  mud  to  sand, 
the  varieties  of  fish  increased;  Bathymaster^  Seha^Uxles^  and  Lycodes, 
besides  several  species  of  flounders  and  sculpins,  were  abundant.  Of 
invertebrates  there  were  at  least  half  a  dozen  species  of  sponges,  an 
abundance  of  sand-dollars  {Echinarachnius),  shrimps,  o])hiurans,  shells, 
and  basket  stars  (Astraphytan). 

The  line  of  investigation  was  extended  to  Bering  Sea,  via  Unimak 
Pass,  in  depths  from  41  to  178  fathoms,  and  revealed  a  fauna  of  great 
abundance  and  variety  of  species,  particularly  in  the  pass  and  along 
the  100-fathom  curve  in  the  direction  of  the  seal  islands.  Among  the 
more  conspicuous  were  many  'flounders,'  sculpins,  skates,  pollock, 
BathynuLHterSj  and  codfish,  with  small  AgonidWj  eelpouts,  etc.  Inver- 
tebrates were  abundant,  ascidians,  annelids,  and  miscellaneous  Crus- 
tacea occurring  in  addition  to  those  before  mentioned.  A  marked 
change  in  the  fauna  was  found  upon  deepening  the  water  to  225  fathoms 
north  of  Unalaska.    The  sandy  bottom  gave  place  to  soft  mud,  the 
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Bliriinp  or  prawns  were  larger,  Sehastolobus  took  the  place  of  Sehas- 
todesj  and  the  various  shoal-water  flounders  were  replaced  by  those  of 
deeper  habitat. 

Commencing  at  the  head  of  Bristol  Bay,  off  the  Nakuek  River,  in 
depth  of  3  to  8  fathoms,  sand,  a  variety  of  fish  were  taken,  such  as 
sea  trout  (Ilexagrammm),  flounders,  young  salmon,  rock-cod,  sculpins 
and  a  few  specimens  of  LipariSj  with  sciitteriug  specimens  of  shrimp, 
shells,  starfish  and  other  invertebrates. 

Off  the  entrance  to  the  Nushagak  River,  in  depths  of  6  to  12  fathoms, 
sandy  bottom,  with  occasional  patches  of  gravel  or  pebbles,  half  a  dozen 
species  of  starfish  were  found  in  great  numbers;  sea-urchins  were  taken 
by  the  bushel;  and  shrimps,  crabs,  siK)nges,  annelids,  mollusca,  sea- 
anemones,  hydroids,  and  bryozoa  were  abundant.  The  fishes  were 
represented  by  HexagrammtiSj  Muramoiden,  pollock,  several  species  of 
sculpins  and  flounders,  besides  a  variety  of  small  obscure  si>ecies. 

Scattering  specimens  of  codfish  were  taken  with  the  hand  lines,  but 
they  were  more  plentiful  off  Cape  Constantine  in  from  12  to  18  fathoms, 
sand  or  gravel  bottom.  Our  route  from  the  Nushagak  to  the  Kusko- 
kwim  WIU3  inside  of  the  Walrus  Group  and  through  Hagemeister  Ohan- 
nel.  Fine  sand  bottom  was  found  from  Cape  Constantine  to  Roand 
Island,  muddy  bottom  thence  to  the  vicinity  of  Hagemeister  Island, 
and  sandy  thence  to  Cape  Newenham.  Investigations  were  confined  to 
20  fathoms  or  less,  yielding  an  occasional  codfish  or  young  halibut^ 
pollock,  five  or  six  species  of  fiounders;  Arctic  tomcod  and  sculpins 
were  quite  plentiful.  Alligator-fish,  capelin,  and  a  variety  of  AgonidcBj 
besides  several  other  species  of  small  size,  were  found,  many  of  them 
undescribed.  Shrimp  and  prawns  were  large  and  conspicuous  in  the 
hauls;  many  of  them  arc  doubtless  undescribed.  The  bulk  of  most  of 
the  hauls  was  composed  of  starfish.  There  was  a  greater  variety 
among  the  ascidians  found  at  the  difierent  stations  than  among  other 
invertebrates.  Shells,  sand-dollars,  ophiuraus,  hermit-crabs,  and  astro- 
phytons  of  about  the  same  species  were  generally  distributed  over  the 
region,  while  hydroids  and  bryozoa  occasionally  appeared. 

From  Cape  Newenham  toward  the  northwest  cape  of  Unimak  the 
de[)th  increased  to  25  fathoms,  gravel  bottom,  6  miles  from  land ;  shoaled 
to  1.3^  fathoms,  fine  gi'ay  sand,  at  26  miles,  then  gradually  increased  to 
20  fathoms,  with  the  same  chara(;tep  of  bottom  at  ab(mt  60  miles  ftom 
the  cape.  From  this  ])oint  mud  began  to  appear,  and  soon  became  tiie 
princi])al  ingredient  of  the  bottom  soil. 

Scattering  codfish  were  found  on  the  gravel  bottom;  were  lUrlj 
abundant  on  th  c  rise  from  13 J  to  25  fathoms,  and  gradually  disappeated' 
as  we  ap]>roache(l  muddy  bottom.  Several  species  of  floundere  and 
sculpins  were  taken ;  alligator-fish  and  other  small  species  were  eom* 
mon ;  and  clusters  of  large  barnac;les,  mussels,  and  a  few  other  sheila 
were  taken,  besides  the  common  forms  of  invertebrates.  As  the  dUHf- 
acter  of  the  bottom  changed,  and  mud  became  mixed  with  the  sandy 
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great  beds  of  opbiuraus  were  found,  10  bushels  or  more  having  been 
brought  up  at  a  haul.  Shells,  such  as  Trophon  and  other  forms,  were 
abundant  on  the  same  ground,  most  of  them  being  occupied  by  hermit- 
crabs.  A  number  of  large  crabs  were  also  taken.  Large  holothurians 
and  astrophytons  were  common,  and  naked  mollnsks  were  conspicuous 
as  we  deepened  the  water.  Flounders,  sculpins,  young  pollock,  alli- 
gator-fish, and  the  other  small  species  were  distributed  generally  over 
the  ground;  in  fact,  the  contents  of  the  net  vafied  but  little  after  the 
first  few  hauls. 

From  the  Northwest  Cape  of  Unimak  to  Port  Moller,  including  the 
region  called  Slime  Bank  and  a  i>ortiou  of  Baird  Bank,  a  uniform 
ricliness  of  life  on  the  bottom  was  observed.  The  depths  varied  from 
12  to  50  fathoms,  with  sand,  or  sand  and  gravel,  bottom.  Codfish  were 
abundant, "and  the  variety  of  fishes  obtained  exceeded  anything  seen  in 
localities  previously  visited.  While  the  great  mass  of  invertebrates  re- 
semble those  taken  on  other  grounds  in  Bristol  Bay,  special  attention 
was  attached  to  the  variety  of  sponges  and  the  great  numbers  of  me- 
dnsfe.  The  latter  fioat  near  the  bottom  in  such  masses  as  to  become  a 
serious  detriment  to  the  fishermen.  Gorgonians  of  various  kinds,  and 
bryozoa  were  found  near  the  shores. 

There  was  one  exception  to  the  general  richness  of  the  fauna  in  this 
region,  the  vicinity  of  Amak  Island  being  found  exceedingly  barren. 

The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  general  movements  and  ope- 
rations of  the  ship  during  the  year : 

Total  number  of  days  at  nea 114 

Total  distance  run  by  observation miles. .     12, 963 

Total  distance  run  by  log do 13, 236 

Total  number  of  deep^wa  soundings "    1, 025 

Total  number  of  dredging  stations 275 

Total  number  of  dcep-soa  fishing  stations 149 

PERSONNEL. 

The  following  officers  were  .Utached  to  the  vessel  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year:  Lieut.  Commander  Z.  L.  Tanner,  U.  S.  N.,  commanding; 
Lieut.  C.  G.  (Calkins,  U.  S.  N.,  executive  officer  and  navigator;  Ensign 
Marbury  Johnston,. XJ.  S.  N.;  Ensign  E.  W.  Eberle,  IJ.  S.  K;  Ensign 
C.  M.  McCormick,  U.  S.  N.;  Ensign  Wm.  W.  Gilmer,  U.  S.  N.;  Passed 
Assistant  Surgeon  Jas.  E.  Gardner,  U.  S.  N. ;  Passed  Assistant  Pay- 
master Charleys  S.  Williams,  U.  S.  N.;  Passed  Assistant  Engineer  C.  K. 
Roelker,  U.  8.  N. 

The  civilian  staff'  was  as  follows:  Prof.  Charles  II .  Gilbert,  naturalist 
in  charge;  Charles  H.Townsend,  resident  naturalist;  A.  B.  Alexander, 
fishery  expert ;  N.  B.  Miller  .assistant  naturalist;  II.  C.  Fassett,  cap- 
tain's clerk. 
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THE  FISCAL  TEAR  1890-91. 

BERING  SEA,  JULY  AND  AUGUST,  1890. 

Herendeen  Bay. — The  Albatross  was  at  anchor  under  PcMOit  DvriiBy 
the  entrance  to  Herendeen  Bay,  on  June  dOj  1890.  We  had  called  to 
ascertain  if  coal  could  be  procured  from  a  recently  opened  mine,  and 
were  informed  by  the  superintendent  that  he  could  commence  delivery 
in  about  a  week,  providing  a  lighter  he  was  building  could  be  com- 
pleted«  We  sent  a  carpenter  to  assist  in  the  work,  and  rendered  all 
practicable  aid  in  order  to  get  a  supply  of  fuel  as  quickly  as  possible. 
In  the  meantime  we  commenced  a  survey,  which  was  continued  during 
our  stay,  and  resulted  in  a  chart  in  sufficient  detail  for  purposes  of 
navigation.  It  includes  the  entrance  to  Port  Moller ;  the  channel  from 
Entrance  Point  to  Point  Divide,  called  by  us  ISague  Ohannel;  the 
narrow  and  intricate  channel  from  the  last-mentioned  point  to  Marble 
Point,  which  we  named  Johnston  Channel,  after  the  officer  who  surveyed 
it,  and  .a  general  examination  of  the  bay,  including  Mine  Harbor,  the 
shipping-point  and  headquarters  of  the  company.  On  the  morning  of 
July  2  we  moved  about  a  mile  inside  of  Point  Divide  and  anchored  in 
15  fathoms.  The  tide  ran  ebb  until  3  p.  m.,  with  a  velocity  of  3  or  4 
knots  ])er  hour,  with  smooth  water  and  nothing  to  indicate  an  insecoie 
or  undesirable  anchorage.  A  few  minutes  later  the  flood  tide  came 
in  with  a  bore  between  2  and  3  feet  in  height,  and  when  it  struck 
the  ship  she  picked  up  her  anchor  and  starte^}^  up  the  bay,  but  a  second 
anchor  with  a  long  scope  of  chain  brought  her  up.  Heavy  tide  ripe 
continued  for  hours,  making  it  unsafe  for  a  boat  to  approach  the  aliip. 
The  strength  of  current  measured  by  the  patent  log  was  between  8 
and  9  knots  per  hour. 

It  was  evident  that  we  (;ould  not  r^ain  in  our  new  berth,  so  at 
slack  water  we  worked  our  way  through  the  narrow  passage  befim 
mentioned  between  Point  Divide  and  Marble  Point,  anchoring  an  hour 
later  in  the  upper  bay,  within  3  miles  of  Mine  Harbor.  A  small  quan- 
tity of  coal  was  procured  on  the  3d  and  tested  in  the  steam  gig.  It 
burned  freely,  with  a  long  flame  and  straw-colored  smoke,  to  a  white 
ivsh  and  cinder,  but  no  clinker.  This  result  was  equally  gratifying  to 
us  and  the  8ui)erintendentof  the.mine. 

llie  4th  of  July  was  celebrated  by  dressing  ship  with  flags  at  His 
mastheads  and  peak,  the  first  time  the  national  holiday  was  ever  ob- 
served in  Herendeen  Bay  by  a  United  States  vessel. 

We  moved  to  Mine  Harbor  on  the  5th,  and  moored  in  17  fiitliCMi% 
where  we  found  good  swinging  room  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  fton  JCha 
coal  dump  on  the  beach.    The  lighter  was  launched  on  the  eveninif 
'*'Q  7th  and  brought  alongside  on  the  9th,  with  the  first  load  of  tf 
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of  coal  from  the  new  mine.  The  work  of  coaling  continued  until  the 
eveDing  of  the  loth,  when  we  had  taken  137  tons,  which  nearly  filled 
the  bunkers*  The  weather  during  our  stay  was  generally  overcast 
with  mist  and  fog,  but  the  sun  usually  came  out  for  a  short  time  each 
day.  An  effort  was  made  to  locate  Point  Divide  astronomically,  and 
sufficient  observations  were  made  for  longitude,  but  no  opportunity 
occurred^  either  day  or  night,  to  obtain  the  latitude.  We  were  more 
fortunate,  however,  in  Mine  Harbor,  Low  Point  having  been  accurately 
located  by  excellent  observations.  The  naturalists  made  numerous 
additions  to  their  collections  during  our  detention,  and  the  hunters 
brought  in  several  bears,  reindeer,  and  other  game. 

Baird  ^a»fc— Getting  under  way  on  the  morning  of  the  16th,  we 
steamed  out  without  difficulty  and  resumed  work.  Lines  of  soundings 
were  run  off  and  on  shore,  the  beam  trawl  being  fre<iuently  used,  and 
trial  lines  put  over  at  every  station  occupied  during  daylight.  We 
found  that  Port  Moller  was  near  tlie  center  of  the  most  important  cod 
bank  yet  discovered  in  Bering  Sea.  Commencing  at  Amak  Island,  it 
extends  to  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Chichagof,  a  distance  of  230  miles,  with 
an  average  breadth  of  40  miles,  having  an  area  of  9,200  square  miles, 
with  depths  from  15  to  50  fathoms.  The  character  of  the  bottom  was 
asually  fine  gray  sand,  varied  by  black  sand,  black  sand  and  gravel, 
and  occasional  rocky  patches  near  shore.  While  codfish  were  found  at 
nearly  every  station,  numbers  and  quality  varied  with  the  locality. 
They  were  smaller  and  in  poorer  condition  near  the  shores,  the  best 
fish  being  found  between  25  and  40  fathoms,  and  they  seemed  to  be 
most  plentiful  in  the  Port  Moller  region. 

As  this  is  the  largest  and  most  valuable  of  the  fishing  grounds  yet 
developed  in  Bering  Sea,  we  have  called  it  Baird  Bank,  after  Prof. 
Spencer  F.  Baird,  the  first  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Fish  and  Fisheries, 
through  whose  efforts  these  investigations  were  inaugurated. 

Baird  Bank  and  Slime  Bank,  having  an  area  of  10,(>45  square  miles, 
extend  for  more  than  300  miles  along  the  northern  shores  of  Unimak 
and  the  Alaska  Peninsula,  without  a  single  harbor  that  the  fishermen 
have  hitherto  availed  themselves  of,  yet  it  is  a  favorite  fishing-ground. 
The  weather  is  usually  pleasanter  than  in  the  Pacific^  it  has  a  weather 
shore  with  the  prevailing  summer  winds,  and  a  well-found  veswsel  may 
anchor  anywhere  on  the  banks  and  ride  out  the  usual  summer  gales 
without  much  risk  or  discomfort. 

Our  survey  of  Port  Moller  entrance  and  Herendeen  Bay  will  render 
those  harbors  available  hereafter,  and  there  is  an  excellent  beach  at 
Mine  Harbor  for  hauling  a  schooner  out  if  necessary.  The  rise  and  fall 
exceeds  15  feet,  and  would  give  several  hours  each  tide  to  examine  or 
make  repairs  on  a  vessel's  bottom.  Should  the  coal  mine  be  develoi)ed, 
as  seems  likely,  the  place  would  afford  some  facilities  for  repairing 
and  refitting.  Water  is  easily  procured,  and  fuel  can  be  had  in  any 
quantity. 
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Port  Haid^n. — Port  Haiden  is  said  to  be  a  good  harbor,  but  we  did 
Dot  examine  it.  Should  a  survey  show  it  to  be  safe  and  easy  of  ap- 
proach, it  will  prove  a  great  convenience  to  vessels  employed  on  the 
northern  portion  of  the  bank. 

Ugashik  River. — The  Alaska  Commercial  Company's  schooner  Pearl 
enters  the  Ugashik  liiver,  but  there  is  a  wide  bar  to  cross  having  intri- 
cate channels,  strong  cun^euts,  and  usually  a  heavy  swell.  Once 
inside,  there  is  a  good  harbor,  but  it  could  hardly  be  considered  avail- 
able for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  a  iisherman. 

Head  of  Bristol  Bay. — ^Tlie  head  of  the  bay  to  the  northward  of  a  line 
drawn  from  the  Ugaguk  River  to  Cape  Constantine  has  no  value  as  a 
cod-fishing  ground.  The  water  is  not  only  too  fresh,  but  the  enormous 
discharge  from  vaiious  streams  in  the  vicinity,  in  conjunction  with  the 
naturally  strong  tidal  streams,  induces  a  current  which  holds  in  sus- 
pension suihcient  sand  and  mud  to  account  for  the  absence  of  codfish 
without  looking  for  other  causes.  We  took  scattering  specimens,  it  is 
true,  but  their  emaciated  condition  wiis  sufficient  evidence  of  their 
having  strayed  from  their  usual  feeding-grounds. 

Nalcnek  River. — Salmon  are  found  in  the  Naknek  Eiver,  and  there 
are  one  or  more  firms  engaged  in  that  industry.  Vessels  of  any  size 
may  reach  an  anchorage  off  the  mouth  of  the  river  by  keeping  the  eastern 
shore  aboard,  notwithstanding  the  inaccuracy  of  the  charts.  Shoai 
water  will  be  found  whenever  the  western  side  is  approached. 

KuHhagdk  River. — The  salmon  fisheries  of  the  Nushagak  Kiver  have 
assumed  important  proportions,  and  will  doubtless  attract  numbers  of 
I>eop]e  to  that  region.  It  will  have  little  interest  for  the  cod  fishermen 
except  as  a  possible  port  of  refuge,  where  wood  and  water  and  such 
sup])lies  as  they  would  be  likely  to  need  can  be  obtained.  It  has  not 
been  considered  a  desirable  place  to  visit,  and  the  defective  charts, 
strong  tides,  numerous  shoals,  and  liability  to  encounter  thick  weather 
all  militate  against  it;  but  with  the  surveys  made  by  this  vessel  and 
the  assistance  of  native  pilots,  to  be  found  at  Protection  Point,  a  flshhig 
schooner  should  be  able  to  enter  and  leave  the  river  with  comparatiyely 
little  risk  or  delay. 

Kulukak  Groipid. — Kulukak  Bay  occupies  a  large  portion  of  flie 
region  between  Capes  Constantine  and  Newenham,  including  the  Wal- 
rus Group,  Ilagemeister  Island ,  and  Cape  Peire^.  As  codfish  are  fband 
in  various  isolated  spots  hardly  deserving  the  appellation  of  banks,  w6 
have,  for  (convenience,  included  the  region  under  the  single  title  of  the 
Kulukak  Ground.  There  are  extensive  shoals  outside  of  Hagemeister 
and  the  Walrus  islands,  <>  fathoms  being  found  about  18  miles  to  tbs 
southward  of  the  lattcT.  The  spots  are  outside  of  these  shoals,  as  well 
^»  to  the  eastward  and  west^f ard  of  them,  in  from  12  to  26  fieitiiomai 
where  codfish  may  be  taken  at  times  quite  plentifully,  but  tliqr  aie 
smaller  than  those  on  Baird  Bank. 
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Mine  Harbor j  Uerendeen  Bay. — Our  fuel  being  nearly  expended,  we 
returned  to  Herendeen  Bay  July  23  for  another  supply.  This  bay  has 
a  large  area  with  several  arms,  and  to  distinguish  the  shipping-point 
more  definitely  we  have  called  it  Mine  Harbor. 

Work  had  progressed  favorably  during  our  absence,  and  we  found 
over  100  tons  of  coal  on  the  beach  awaiting  our  arrival.  The  method 
of  transporting  it  to  the  ship  may  be  described  as  follows:  A  single 
lighter,  having  a  maximum  capacity  of  40  tons,  was  moored  near  the 
shore  at  high  tide  and  the  coal  wheeled  on  board  in  barrows  over  a 
gang-plank  supported  on  trestles.  As  the  tide  fell  it  would  be  left  high 
and  dry,  the  work  proceeding  until  the  next  high  tide,  when  we  would 
tow  it  alongside  with  the  steam  cutter,  discharge  the  coal  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  moor  it  again  near  the  beach,  when  the  process  would  be 
repeated.  The  mine  is  about  1^  miles  from  the  landing,  the  coal  being 
transported  by  a  small ,  steam  motor  over  a  light  tramway.  As  the 
opening  of  this  mine  is  an  event  of  no  little  importance  to  all  vessels 
visiting  Bering  Sea,  the  following  report  of  Passed  Assistant  Engineer 
C.  E.  fioelker,  U.  S.  N.,  chief  engineer  of  this  vessel,  on  the  results  ob- 
tained by  the  consumption  of  80  tons  of  this  coal,  will  be  read  with  more 
than  usual  interest.    It  is  dated  July  24, 1890 : 

Tbo  following  statement  regarding  the  coal  received  from  the  mine  recently 
opened  at  Herendeen  Bay  is  based  on  the  results  obtained  with  some  80  tons  of  this 
coal  consumed  while  this  vessel  was  engage<l  in  her  nsual  work  at  sea,  under  aver- 
age conditions.  The  quantities  of  coal  consumed,  and  of  refuse  matter,  were  care- 
fully measured,  the  behavior  of  the  coal  in  the  furnaces  was  closely  observed,  and 
the  results  obtained  have  been  deduced  from  the  entries  in  the  steam  log. 

The  average  consumption  of  the  coal  was  at  the  rate  of  25  pounds  per  square  foot 
of  grate  per  hour.  The  boilers  furnished  the  same  amount  of  steam  as  when  we 
have  been  using  a  fair  quality  of  Wellington  coal ;  but  to  obtain  this  result  we 
had  to  bum  from  20  to  25  per  cent  more  of  the  Herendeen  Bay  coal.  The  coal 
ignites  readily  and  burns  with  considerable  flame,  forming  a  closely  cohering  coke, 
which  easily  breaks  up  into  small  pieces;  thus  a  considerable  amount  of  small  parti- 
cles of  coal  is  lost  through  the  grates.  There  was  a  large  proportion  of  tine  stuff  in 
the  coal,  which  burned  well,  but  contained  an  excessive  amount  of  refuse  matter. 

The  refuse  amounted  to  26  per  cent  of  the  total  weight  of  fuel  consumed;  it  con- 
sists of  ash  and  cinders,  no  glassy  clinkers  being  formed.  The  smoke  produced  is 
lighter  in  color  than  that  of  Wellington  coal,  and  less  soot  is  formed. 

To  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  value  of  this  coal  for  steaming  purposes  from  the 
foregoing  statement,  the  following  facts  should  be  taken  into  consideration,  viz: 
The  coal  received  by  us  was  the  first  lot  taken  out  from  the  newly  opened  mine; 
it  came  from  one  of  the  smaller  veins,  through  which  a  tunnel  ha<l  been  driven  then 
a  distance  of  200  feet  in  order  to  get  access  to  the  main  veins;  no  proper  facilities  for 
screc^iiing  the  coal  existed,  and  in  order  to  supply  the  quantity  required  by  us,  a  large 
amount  of  fine  coal  containing  much  dirt  was  delivered.  It  may  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected that  as  the  mine  becomes  further  developed  and  proper  screening  facilities 
are  provided,  the  amount  of  refuse  matter  in  the  coal  will  be  greatly  diminished,  and 
its  steam-generating  power  correspondingly  increased.  It  will  be,  however,  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  store  this  coal  under  shelter,  as  it  appears  to  absorb  moisture 
readily,  and  the  constant  rains  which  have  prevailed  in  this  region  during  the  pres- 
ent season  would  soon  saturate  it  to  such  an  extent  as  to  greatly  diminish  its  value 
as  a  fuel. 

H.  Mis,  113 10 
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This  report  gives  an  accurate  statemeDt  of  the  steaming  qualities  of 
the  coal  received  from  the  mine  compared  with  the  Wellington  coal, 
and,  considering  that  it  was  taken  from  a  vein  near  the  surface,  the 
extra  amount  required  to  furnish  tlie  same  quantity  of  steam  will  not 
seem  excessive.  It  is  shown  that  the  coal  possesses  merits,  and  it  will 
doubtless  improve  with  the  development  of  the  deeper  veins. 

Work  was  resumed  on  the  survey  as  soon  as  the  vessel  came  to 
anchor,  and,  although  the  weather  was  unfavorable,  many  soundings 
were  taken,  besides  some  further  triangulation.  Beindeer  and  bears 
were  plentiful  in  the  mountains  surrounding  Herendeen  Bay,  and  severe 
were  brought  in  by  the  naturalists  and  officers.  We  finished  coaling 
on  the  evening  of  the  27th,  having  taken  aboard  128  tons,  25  tons  being 
in  bags  on  deck. 

Boisterous  winds  with  driving  mist  and  fog  detained  us  during  the 
28th,  but  we  were  under  way  early  the  following  morning  and  steamed 
out  by  the  rough  chart  of  our  recent  survey,  which  was  found  quite 
accurate  and  sufficient  for  the  present  purposes  of  navigation,  except 
at  the  entrance  to  Port  Moller,  where  more  soundings  are  required  to 
properly  develop  the  channel  and  the  region  between  Entrance  Point 
and  Walrus  Island. 

Strong  southerly  winds  and  lieavy  head  seas  were  encountered, 
which,  in  addition  to  a  dense  fog,  made  our  progress  exceedingly  slow 
and  uncomfortable,  but  wo  finally  arrived  safely  in  Iliuliuk,  TJnalaska, 
at  10:50  a.  m.,  July  31.  Arrangements  were  made  for  a  supply  of  coal 
on  our  return,  and  at  daylight  August  2  we  proceeded  to  sea.  A  line 
of  soundings  was  commenced  ofif  Cape  Cheerful  and  carried  to  Bogos- 
lof,  an  active  volcano  in  53°  55'  N.  and  lG8o  1'  W.  The  maximum  depth 
was  885  fathoms  about  midway  between  Cape  Makushin  and  Bogoalof* 

BogoHlof  Island  and  Volcano, — ^The  first  authentic  account  of  thia 
interesting  locality  is  from  Capt.  Cook,  who  passed  between  the  posi- 
tion of  Bogoslof  and  Umnak  in  1778,  and  discovering  fk  rock  which  «t 
a  distance  resembled  a  ship  under  sail,  he  named  it  Sail  Bock.  Itmoflt 
have  been  the  only  conspicuous  object  near  by  at  the  time  or  he  would 
have  mentioned  that  fact.  Old  Bogoslof,  as  it  is  now  called,  was  thrown 
u]>  alH)ut  400  yards  from  Sail  Bock  in  1796,  after  an  earthquake,  audi 
according  to  Baranofi's  report,  remained  active  until  1815  at  least;  I 
do  n(»t  know  how  mu(*h  longer.  It  must  have  undergone  many  remaik- 
able  changes  during  its  period  of  activity.  Capt.  Wassilieff  reported 
that  at  one  time  it  attained  an  altitude  of  2,240  feet,  whereas  it  isnov 
but  370  feet  in  height  and  greatly  diminished  in  bulk.  New  Bogodof 
is  located  on  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  same  platform,  the  total 
length  of  the  island,  including  the  old  and  new  cones,  being  aboat  1} 
miles  NW.  by  X.  and  SE.  by  S.  (magnetic),  and  a  little  less  than  a  mile 
in  width. 

The  natives  of  southern  Unalaska  reported  that  Bogoslof  was  flOiok* 
^*^<'  in  1882,  but  there  is  no  rei)ort  from  the  island  until  Septenbsrini 
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1883,  whenOapt.  Anderson,  of  the  schooner  if aWAeic  Turner,  passed  near 
it  and  reported  a  ne^  Bogoslof,  with  flame,  smoke,  and  steam  issuing 
from  the  crater  and  numerous  fissures  in  its  sides.  The  revenue  cutter 
Coricin  examined  it  in  1884,  when  it  was  still  active,  and  a  subsequent 
visit  in  1885  developed  no  material  change.  Sail  Eock  was  reported  to 
be  86  feet  in  height. 

The  Albatross  passed  witHin  three  quarters  of  a  mile  of  the  island  on 
the  afternoon  of  August  2, 1890,  but  did  not  land.  It  was  an  unusually 
clear  day,  Makushin  and  the  high  lands  of  Umnak  being  distinctly 
visible.  Sail  Bock  had  fallen,  its  original  x)osition  being  marked  by  the 
debris.  New  Bogoslof  was  enveloped  in  smoke  and  steam  so  dense 
that  its  outlines  could  not  be  accurately  determined,  but  its  altitude 
was  not  far  from  400  feet.  There  were  no  outlying  dangers  visible,  and 
a  couple  of  soundings  taken  2  miles  from  the  old  cone  on  different  bear- 
ings gave  649  and  578  fathoms,  the  latter  being  on  the  reef  marked  on 
old  charts  as  extending  from  Bogoslof  to  the  north  end  of  Umnak.  It 
is  needles  to  say  that  this  reef  does  not  exist.  Myriads  of  guillemots 
were  seen  on  the  island  and  for  15  miles  or  more  around  it,  and  a  part 
of  the  beach  was  occupied  by  a  rookery  of  very  large  sea  lions.  Old 
Bogoslof  is  rapidly  crumbling  away,  and  will,  like  Sail  Eock,  eventually 
disappear. 

Bering  Sea, — A  westerly  course  was  continued  during  the  night,  and 
at  six  the  following  morning  the  trawl  was  lowered  in  1,033  fathoms, 
latitude  55^  53'  N.,  longitude  170^  50'  W.,  making  a  successful  haul. 
The  bottom  was  composed  almost  wholly  of  diatomaceous  ooze,  the 
absence  of  foraminifera  being  a  marked  feature  in  the  waters  of  Bering 
Sea.  The  course  was  then  changed  to  the  northward,  and  soundings 
made  at  50-mile  intervals,  which  gave  1,745, 1,818, 1,625,  and  69  fathoms, 
the  latter  in  latitude  56°  50'  N.,  longitude  172°  30'  W.,  and  near  the 
100-fathom  line.  Seals  were  frequently  seen  after  we  reached  soundings, 
and,  the  fog  lifting  for  a  short  time,  two  sealing  schooners  were  sighted, 
with  their  boats  out  in  the  successful  prosecution  of  their  enterprise. 

The  line  of  soundings  was  extended  to  latitude  58^  43'  N.,  longitude 
1740  43'  W.,  in  144  fathoms,  giving  the  trend  of  the  100-fathom  lino 
about  N  W.  i  N.,  magnetic.  A  southerly  gale  sprang]  up  during  the 
eveningAof  the  4th,  and  work  was  carried  on  the  next  day  under  many 
difficulties  and  unusual  wear  and  tear  of  machinery.  The  rough 
weather  told  on  our  supply  of  fuel  also,  and  finally  induced  us  to  turn 
to  the  southward  during  the  afternoon  of  the  5th.  Standing  on  all 
night  under  low  speed  and  short  sail,  a  sounding  was  made  next  morn- 
ing in  1,887  fathoms,  latitude  66^  50'  K,  and  longitude  175o  15'  W. 
Another  one  was  taken  during  the  afternoon  in  1,998  fathoms,  green 
ooze,  in  latitude  56°  02'  !N.,  longitude  175^  35'  W.  A  bottom  temper- 
ature and  water  specimen  were  taken  in  sounding,  and  subsequently 
aerial  temx)eratures  and  water  specimens  were  taken  to  1,000  fathoms, 
the  t-emperatures  ranging  from  48^  F,  at  the  surface  to  34,^^  ^  *  ^V)\Kjkfe 
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bottom.  The  line  was  contiuued  to  the  southward,  with  50-mile  inter- 
vals, the  maximum  depth,  2,145  fathoms,  boin^  found  in  latitude  54^ 
3V  N.  and  long^itude  175^  32'  W.  A  very  peculiar  and  irregular  action 
was  observed  in  the  port  engine  during  the  Cth  and  7th,  which  increased 
to  such  an  extent  that  we  stopped  work  and  started  for  TJnalaska.  The 
trouble  was  traced  to  the  port  high-pressure  valve,  which  was  finally 
disconnectijd,  and  the  low-pressure  cylinder  worked  independently  until 
our  arrival  in  i)ort. 

Urtalaska  and  vicinity. — We  passed  Bogoslof  Volcano  the  morning  of 
the  9th  and  arrived  in  lliuliuk  at  4 :15  p.  m.  the  same  day.  The  revenue 
cutter  Ru^h  was  iji  port,  and  the  steamer  Ara{/o  arrived  from  the  seal 
islands  on  the  12th.  Having  made  the  necessary  repairs  to  the  ma- 
chinery, we  filled  the  bunkers  with  coal  and  left  the  harbor  early  on 
the  morning  of  the  15th.  Eumor  placed  valuable  cod  banks  in  the 
outer  bay,  but  no  one  seemed  to  know  their  exact  locality  or  extent. 
Such  a  resource  at  the  doors  of  a  i>oi>ulous  settlement  would  be  of 
inestimable  value.  Availing  ourselves  of  the  opi)ortunity  oflfered  by  a 
clear  day,  we  ran  several  lines  of  soundings  across  the  bay,  making  fre- 
quent hauls  of  the  trawl  and  tiials  with  the  fishing  lines,  extending  the 
examination  to  the  lOO-fathom  line  outside  of  Cape  Kalekhta,  or  Priest 
Point,  and  Cape  Cheerful,  without  finding  indications  of  even  ordinarily 
good  fishing-ground.  In  fact,  nearly  every  sounding  inside  of  the  capes 
gave  muddy  bottom.  Spots  were  discovered,  however,  near  the  shore 
line,  where  cod  were  i)lentiful.  An  anchorage  was  found  for  the  night 
in  Wislow  Bay,  in  8  fathoms,  near  the  small  islet  of  that  name,  where 
there  is  good  protection  from  southerly  winds. 

Work  was  resumed  at  daylight  next  morning  and  carried  to  Gape 
Makushin  and  thence  to  Makushin  Bay,  where  we  anchored  for  the 
night.  The  lOO-lathom  curve  lies  about  4  miles  off  shore  at  Cape  Cheer- 
ful, but  draws  in  abruptly  to  about  a  mile,  and  sometimes  less,  until  up 
with  Ca[)e  Makushin,  and  here,  as  in  Unalaska  Bay,  codfish  and  halibut 
are  found  in  spots  along  shore.  From  the  cape  a  line  of  soundings  was 
run  to  Makushin  Bay,  where  we  arrived  at  5 :50  p.  m.  A  strong,  south- 
west wind  raised  quite  a  swell  in  the  hay,  with  an  uninviting  lee  9hoie 
fronting  the  \illage,  but  we  found  a  fair  anchorage  in  8  fathoms  off  Che 
mouth  of  a  glacial  stream  of  yellow  muddy  water  34  miles  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  settlement.  The  village  of  Makushin  is  composed  of  a 
small  Imnie  church  painted  white,  a  frame  store  belonging  to  the  Alaska 
Commercial  Company,  and  a  dozen  barabaras,  or  native  earth  huts, 
which  were  nearly  buried  beneath  rank  grass. 

Unfavorable  weather  detained  us  during  the  17th,  but  the  seine  was 
hauled  with  g(N)d  results.  Work  was  resumed  on  the  morning  of  the 
18th  and  continued  with  little  interrux)tion  to  the  southwest  end  of 
Unalaska  and  north  extremity  of  I^mnak.  From  Cape  MakusUn  to 
Umnak  is  about  00  miles,  the  100  fathom  curve  extending  f^om  12  to 
'2^  miles  from  shore,  giving  an  area  of  over  1,100  square  miles  omrUoh 
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the  lead  showed  favorable  bottom,  and  the  trawl  developed  a  varied 
and  abundant  fauna,  such  as  we  usually  found  on  cod  banks  in  Bering 
Sea.  Very  few  fish  were  taken,  however,  until  we  reached  the  vicinity 
of  Chernoffsky,  where  cod  and  halibut  were  plentiful.  Prospects  were 
so  favorable  that  I  am  inclined  to  think  fish  would,  be  found  there  at 
certain  seasons,  if  not  the  year  round,  and,  should  it  ever  become  a 
fishing-ground,  there  will  be  no  lack  of  safe  and  convenient  harbors, 
for  the  west  coast  of  Unalaska  from  Cape  Makushin  to  Chernoffsky  is 
a  series  of  deep  bays,  some  of  them  almost  bisecting  the  island.  Cher- 
noffsky Bay  is  easy  of  approach  and  one  of  the  most  secure  harbors  in 
Bering  Sea.  The  only  direction  necessary  in  entering  is  to  keep  a 
midchannel  course.  The  village  of  the  above  name  is  situated  on  a 
narrow  neck  of  land  between  the  harbor  and  the  sea,  and  is  conspicu- 
ous when  passing  along  the  coast.  The  Greek  church,  store,  and  resi- 
dence of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company^s  agent  are  frame  buildings, 
and  the  native  population,  46  souls,  live  in  barabaras.  The  men,  like 
those  of  the  other  villages  on  the  island,  are  hunters,  and  were  away 
on  their  summer  cruise  at  the  time  of  our  visit. 

The  examination  having  been  completed  to  the  northeast  end  of 
Umnak,  a  line  of  dredgings  was  run  thence  to  the  vicinity  of  Cape 
Cheerful  in  from  100  to  600  fathoms  with  satisfactory  results,  although 
the  rough  bottom  was  frequently  destructive  to  the  nets. 

We  returned  to  Hiuliuk  on  the  evening  of  August  21  after  an  inter- 
esting and  successful  trip.  The  search  for  cod  banks  in  Unalaska  Bay 
was  resumed  the  following  day,  which  was  unusually  clear  and  pleas- 
ant. The  region  from  Ulakhta  Head  to  Elder  Point  was  carefully 
examined,  and  the  examination  was  extended  to  Broad  and  Nateekin 
bays  without  developing  anything  that  could  be  called  a  fishing-bank 
Near  the  shores,  however,  particularly  on  the  west  side  of  the  bay,  cod 
were  plentiful  and  halibut  were  fairly  abundant.  These  shore  fisheries 
will  supply  the  local  demand  indefinitely,  but  nothing  more.  There 
was  a  large  school  of  finback  whales  feeding  in  Broad  Bay,  during  the 
day,  which  paid  but  little  attention  to  us,  simply  moving  out  of  the 
way  or  diving  under  the  ship  when  we  approached  them.  On  one  occa- 
sion the  same  school  was  seen  playing  around  a  whaler,  but  no  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  them.  Nothing  but  merchantable  bone  will  tempt  the 
modern  whaleman.    We  returned  to  port  the  same  evening. 

Hydrographic  information. — Bristol  Bay  may  be  said  to  include  all 
that  part  of  Bering  Sea  lying  east  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  Northwest 
Cape  of  Unimak  to  the  Kuskokwim  River.  The  island  of  Unimak  and 
the  Alaska  Peninsula  bound  it  on  the  east  and  separate  it  from  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  The  Naknek  River  is  at  the  head  of  deep-water  navi- 
gation, while  the  bay  itself  terminates  in  the  Kvichak  River,  a  few 
miles  to  the  northward.  The  region  about  the  Nushagak  River,  Kulu- 
kak  Bay,  and  the  Kuskokwim  forms  its  northwest  boundary. 

The  shore  lines  are  usually  low  and  without  distinctive  featare^^  \svs;^ 
high  mountain  ranges  and  volcanic  cones  extend  a\ow^\Xv^  e.e\\>uc^\aK\» 
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of  Uniinak  and  the  Alaska  Peninsula.  These  ragged  snow-covered 
mountains  and  lofty  peaks  would  serve  as  unmistakable  landmarks  were 
they  not  obscured  by  the  almost  constant  fogs  which  prevail  in  that 
region  during  tlie  summer  months.  In  fact  they  were  so  seldom  visible 
during  the  season  of  1890  that  the  officers  of  the  Albatross  made  no 
])retense  of  using  them  as  landmarks.  The  shore  line  and  objects  near 
the  sea  level  were  often  visible  beneath  the  fog  when  the  higher  lands 
were  obscured,  hence  most  of  the  available  landmarks  were  found  on 
or  near  the  beach. 

Unimak  Pass  to  Port  Moller. — The  Northwest  Cape  of  TJnimak  is  low, 
with  detached  rocks,  around  which  strong  tidal  currents  sweep.  The 
land  falls  away  to  the  eastward  in  a  gentle  curve,  forming  an  open  bay 
about  4  miles  in  depth,  between  the  cape  and  Cave  Point,  which  lies 
NNE.  i  E.,  16  miles  from  the  former.  It  is  a  vertical  rocky  cliff  about 
150  feet  in  height,  and  takes  its  name  from  a  cave  on  its  face,  inhabited 
by  sea  birds,  which  in  summer  time  hover  about  it  in  thousands, 
making  it  conspicuous  in  clear  weather  by  their  numbers  and  in  fogs 
by  their  constant  cries.  The  snow-clad  peak  of  Progrumnoi  Volcano, 
rising  to  an  altitude  of  5,523  feet  above  the  sea,  forms  a  striking  back- 
ground to  the  low  monotonous  coast. 

Passing  Cape  Lapin,  a  h)w  bluff  point  8  miles  from  Cave  Point,  the 
coast  falls  away  slightly  for  6  miles,  when  it  turns  abruptly  to  the 
eastward  for  about  5  miles,  then  takes  a  northerly  direction,  forming 
Shaw  Bay.  This  bay  is  open  to  the  northward,  but  affords  protection 
from  all  winds  from  the  southward  of  east  or  west.  The  approaches 
are  clear  and  the  water  shoals  gradually  to  6  fathoms,  black  sand, 
about  three-quai*ters  of  a  mile  from  shore. 

From  Shaw  Bay  to  Isanotski  Strait  the  coast  trends  in  a  northeast- 
erly direction,  is  very  low  and  has  several  rocky  patches  extending  from 
half  a  mile  to  a  mile  or  more  from  shore,  making  navigation  unsafe 
inside  of  the  12-fathoni  line.  The  volcano  of  Shishaldin  rises  8,953  feet, 
about  midway  between  the  above  points,  and  about  7  or  8  miles  inland. 
Isanotski  Strait  is  available  only  for  vessels  of  the  smallest  class. 

From  the  sti^ait  to  Cape  Glasenap,  about  19  miles,  the  coast  line 
retains  the  same  general  direction,  and  is  very  low  until  reaching  the 
latter  point,  which  is  oval  in  form,  about  150  feet  in  height,  and  has 
been  called  Round  Point. 

Izenbek  Bay  covers  a  large  area  at  high  tide,  but  much  of  it  dries  at 
low  water;  a  small  vessel  may,  however,  find  a  secure  harbor  behind 
the  cape.  The  channel  follows  close  around  the  i)oint  and  has  from  10 
to  12  feet  depth  on  the  bar. 

Amak  Island  is  of  volcanic  origin,  about  2  j  miles  in  length,  1^  in 
width,  and  1,082  feet  in  height.  It  lies  11  miles  northwest  from  Ofqie 
Glasenap.  The  be<iches  are  mostly  of  huge  water- worn  bowlders,  hay* 
ing  vertical  cliffs  from  30  to  150  feet  in  height,  with  moss-covered  pla- 
teaus, which  in  summer  time  are  covered  with  a  rank  growth  of 
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and  wild  flowers.    The  central  peak  is  of  dark-brown  rock,  exceedingly 
rugged  and  precipitous,  and  entirely  devoid  of  vegetation.    The  south- 

st  point  was  found  to  be  in  latitude  55°  25'  05.6"  N.,  and  longitude 
1630  07'  33.6"  W.  There  is  foul  ground  off  the  northwest  extremity  of 
the  island,  several  rocks  awash  or  under  water,  and  Sea  Lion  Rock 
between  2  and  3  miles  distant.  It  is  several  hundred  yards  in  extent, 
and  about  150  feet  high,  its  slopes  being  occupied  by  an  extensive 
rookery  of  sea  lions. 

The  Khudiakoff  Islands  extend  about  19  miles  NNE.  ^  E.  between 
Cape  Glasenap  and  Moffett  Point.  They  are  but  little  above  high  water, 
and  some  of  them  are  connected  by  narrow  spits  when  the  tide  is  out. 
From  Moffett  Point  the  low  coast  trends  N.  by  E.  15  miles  to  Gerstle 
Bay;  then  to  the  northward  and  eastward  about  55  miles  to  Wolf 
Point,  on  the  west  side  of  the  entrance  to  Port  MoUer. 

The  Khudubine  Islands  occupy  the  last  23  miles  of  this  distance. 
They  are  very  low  and  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  them  from  the  main- 
land,  the  only  distinctive  feature  being  a  knob  about  25  feet  high  on  the 
east  end  of  Kritskoi.  The  land  between  Herendeen  Bay  and  Nelson 
Lagoon  is  very  low.  The  snow-covered  pinnacle  of  Aghileen,  an  extinct 
crater,  and  the  still  smoking  cone  of  Pavloff  Volcano,  form  an  impres- 
sive  background  to  the  region  north  and  east  of  Moffett  Point. 

Port  MoUeVy  Herendeen  Bay^  and  vicinity. -^Vovt  Moller  and  Heren- 
deen Bay  have  had  no  commercial  importance  until  the  recent  oi)ening  of 
a  coal  mine  in  the  latter,  which  has  drawn  attention  to  this  almost  un- 
known region.  The  Albatross  visited  the  mine  twice  during  the  season 
of  1890  and  made  a  survey  which  was  found  to  be  sufficiently  accurate 
fV>r  purposes  of  navigation.  The  chart  should  be  used  with  caution, 
however,  until  it  is  ascertained  whether  the  extensive  banks  guarding 
the  entrance  are  permanent  or  shifting. 

To  enter  Port  Moller  from  the  southward,  pass  Walrus  Island  in 
from  10  to  12  fathoms  and  bring  Entrance  Point  to  bear  ESE.  It  will 
then  be  about  8  miles  distant,  and  have  the  appearance  of  being  the 
southern  extremity  of  a  high  and  bold  headland,  the  first  that  ap- 
proaches the  coast  between  that  point  and  Gape  Glasenap.  Stand  in, 
keeping  the  point  on  the  above  bearing  until  within  2  or  3  miles,  when 
it  will  show  as' a  low  spit  backed  by  a  cluster  of  hillocks,  the  high  land 
referred  to  being  seen  farther  inland.  Pass  Entrance  Point  at  a  dis- 
tance on  1  mile,  steering  about  SSE.  ^  E.,  and  stand  for  Harbor  Point, 
passing  it  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  where  anchorage  may  be  found. 
The  point  is  low.  A  shoal  makes  off  from  Entrance  Point  about  NW.  by 
N.,  extending  between  3  and  4  miles,  and  vessels  making  for  the  harbor 
from  the  northward  are  liable  to  run  in  behind  it.  Entrance  Point 
should  not  be  brought  to  bear  to  the  southward  of  SE.  after  having 
approached  ^vithin  4  miles  of  it. 

To  enter  Herendeen  Bay,  bring  Entrance  Point  to  bear  NE.  ^  E.,  1 
mile  distant,  and  Point  Divide  SSW.f  W.,8f  miles  distaut^Wv^xv^Xftwt 
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for  the  latter,  keeping  it  ou  that  bearing  until  within  2^  miles,  wnen 
the  course  may  bo  changed  to  about  SW.  f  8.,  passing  in  midchannel 
between  Point  Divide  and  Doe  Point.  The  least  water  is  4  fathoms  at 
the  entrance  to  the  channel.  Having  cleared  Hague  Channel,  bring 
Coal  Bluff  to  bear  SK.  ^  8.,  and  stand  in  for  it  until  Point  Divide  bears 
8.  by  E.  .J  K.,  1^  miles  distant  and  about  400  yards  open  of  Doe  Point; 
then  S8E.  |  E.,  until  Eagle  Eock  is  abeam,  keeping  the  above  points 
a  little  open  to  clear  Hal  f-tide  Kock.  Then  steer  8.  by  E.  J  E.  until 
8hingle  Point  is  abeam,  when  a  course  may  be  laid  for  Mine  Harbor, 
giving  Bluff  Point  a  berth  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  * 

Mine  Harbor  is  small  but  free  from  dangers,  except  Midway  Bock, 
which  shows  at  half  tide.  Anchor  in  from  12  to  15  fathoms,  and  if  a 
vessel  intends  to  remain  any  length  of  time  it  is  advisable  to  moor.  It 
is  high  water  in  Mine  Harbor,  full  and  change,  at  8**  0°»  0«,  rise  16  fe^t, 
and  it  occurs  at  Entrance  Point  about  two  hours  earlier,  withni  rise  of 
10  to  12  feet. 

Hague  Channel  is  1  mile  in  width  at  its  northern  entrance,  and  is 
contracted  to  less  than  half  a  mile  between  Point  Divide  and  Doe 
Point.  The  tidal  streams  are  very  strong,  and  near  high  water  tliey 
sweep  across  the  narrow  channel  and  over  the  flats,  making  it  impos- 
sible to  steer  a  compass  course.  They  are  more  regular  near  low  tide, 
which  is  the  best  time  to  make  the  passage,  as  the  channel  is  indicated 
by  the  flats  showing  above  water  on  either  hand. 

Johnston  Channel  has  from  7  to  15  fathoms  of  water,  but  is  very  nar- 
row, with  steep  sides.  It  is  diflicult  to  find,  but,  once  in,  the  naviga- 
tion is  comparatively  simple,  as  the  tides  follow  the  general  direction  of 
deep  water.  The  width  of  the  northern  entrance  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
which  it  maintains  with  little  variation  until  near  the  southern  extrem- 
ity, when  it  contracts  to  250  yards.  Having  cleared  the  channel  and 
entered  the  upper  bay,  there  is  ample  room  and  depth  of  water  in  every 
direction,  Crow  Reef  being  the  only  outlying  danger. 

Anchorages  may  be  found  anywhere  between  Walrus  Island  and  Bn- 
trance  Point  in  case  of  fog,  and  a  vessel  may  anchor  in  Hague  Channel, 
but  the  tides  are  strong.  There  are  fairly  good  anchorages  under  the 
north  side  of  Point  Divide  and  Doe  Point,  where  near  the  bank  a 
vessel  will  be  out  of  the  strength  of  the  cuiTcnt.  The  AlbatroMi  an- 
chored in  midchanne>  a  mile  inside  of  the  above  x>oints  at  the  time  of 
spring  tides,  and  the  flood  came  in  with  a  bore  between  2  and  3  feet  In 
height,  the  patent  log  registering  a  9-knot  current  for  some  timei 
with  a  swell  which  occasionally  splashed  into  the  scuppers.  There  is 
fairly  good  anchorage  off  the  northern  entrance  to  Johnston  Channel, 
and  an  excellent  one  at  it^  southern  extremity  off  Marble  Point,  in  flM9t| 
almost  anywhere  in  the  upper  bay  where  the  water  is  not  too  deep.  The 
last  quarter  of  flood  tide  is  the  best  time  to  pass  through  this  chamieL 

High  laud  rise^  at  the  base  of  Harbor  Point  and  extends  to  the 
northward  and  e^istward  near  the  center  of  the  peninsula.    Point  IH- 
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vide  is  50  feet  high,  aud  mountain  ranges  rise  a  few  miles  back.  The 
coal  measures  are  found  between  Mine  Harbor  and  the  head  of  Port 
Moller.  Doe  Point  is  40  feet  in  height,  while  the  rest  of  Deer  Island 
and  the  mainland  south  and  west  of  it  is  generally  lower.  The  southern 
shores  of  Herendeen  Bay  are  mountainous,  with  intervening  valleys, 
tlie  whole  face  of  the  country  being  covered  with  rank  grass  and  wild 
flowers  during  the  summer  months;  but  there  is  no  timber  except  oc- 
casional small  poplars,  alder  bushes,  and  willows.  Fresh  winds  with 
fog  and  mist  blow  across  the  low  divides  from  the  Pacific,  obscuring  the 
sun  and  greatly  increasing  the  rainfall  in  Port  Moller  and  v4cinity. 

The  region  is  uninhabited  except  by  men  employed  at  the  coal  mine, 
yet  bears  and  reindeer  were  plentiful  and  the  waters  teemed  with 
salmon.  There  are  no  large  fresh-water  streams  entering  the  bay, 
however,  which  probably  accounts  for  the  absence  of  Eskimos. 

Fort  Moller  to  the  Kuskokwim  River. — The  coast  is  low  for  19  miles 
between  Entrance  Point  and  Cape  Kutuzof,  which  rises  in  a  rounded 
bluff  to  an  elevation  of  160  feet. 

Cape  Seniavin,  11  miles  to  the  northward  and  eastward,  is  a  rocky 
point  75  feet  in  height.  Passing  it,  the  low  monotonous  beach  continues 
to  the  Seal  Islands,  a  cluster  of  small  hillocks  near  the  beach,  12  miles 
from  Cape  Seniavin,  being  the  only  exception.  ThQ  Seal  Islands  are 
composed  of  several  small  islets,  but  little  above  high  water,  strung 
along  the  coast  for  about  10  miles.  Thence  to  Cape  Strogonof  the  land 
continues  very  low. 

Port  Haiden  is  said  to  be  a  good  harbor,  but  we  did  not  examine  it. 
Should  a  survey  show  it  to  be  safe  it  will  prove  a  great  convenience  to 
vessels  employed  on  the  northern  part  of  Baird  Bank.  The  approach 
to  Port  Haiden  will  be  recognized  by  high,  bold  headlands  which  rise 
from  its  northern  shore.  Chestakof  Island,  low  and  crescent-shaped, 
forms  the  seaward  side  of  the  harbor,  the  channel  lying  between  its 
northern  extremity  and  a  reef  which  makes  out  from  the  land.  The 
same  low  coast  extends  to  Cape  Menchikof  in  nearly  a  direct  line,  the 
high  land  of  Port  Haiden  gradually  receding  from  the  coast. 

The  Ugashik  or  Sulima  Eiver  lies  to  the  northward  of  Cape  Mench- 
ikof and  has  been  reported  navigable  for  several  miles  by  vessels  of  14 
feet  draft.  The  schooner  Pearl  enters  the  river,  but  her  captain  reiK)rts 
a  wide  bar  having  intricate  channels,  strong- currents,  and  usually  a 
heavy  sweU.  Ten  feet  is  about  all  that  can  be  carried  in  with  safety. 
Once  inside  it  is  reported  to  be  a  good  harbor,  but  it  can  hardly  be 
considered  available  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  iishing  vessels. 

Cape  Grey,  a  bluff  243  feet  in  height,  and  a  peculiar-notched  moun- 
tain some  distance  inland,  are  good  landmarks  for  the  river.  The  low 
coast  continues  from  the  cape  to  the  Ugaguk  River,  and  thence  to  the 
Naknek  River,  with  hardly  a  distinguishing  feature  except  Johnston 
Hill,  a  solitary  elevation  5  miles  from  the  beach  and  about  9J  miles 
S.  i  E.  from  the  mouth  of  the  IN^aknek.    Tlie  coast  sweeps  in  ^  ^*^^^^s^ 
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curve  to  the  northward  between  (Jape  Grey  and  the  Ugaguk,  and 
thence  to  the  eastward  to  the  Naknek  Kiver.  A  narrow  gravel  bank 
linen  the  coast  in  several  places,  behind  which  a  sti'ip  of  water  is  seen 
particularly  at  or  near  ]iigh  tide. 

The  Naknek  Eiver  may  be  considered  at  the  head  of  deep-water 
navigation  in  Bristol  Bay.  The  Alhatrosa  found  anchorage  in  G  fath- 
oms about  G  miles  southwest  from  Cape  Suworof,  the  water  shoaling 
rapidly  to  3  fathoms  toward  tlie  head  of  the  bay.  Vessels  of  moderate 
depth  can  pass  the  bar  at  Iiigh  water,  but  there  is  hardly  depth  enough 
to  float  a  ship's  boat  when  the  tide  is  out.  It  is  deeper  inside,  however, 
and  a  small  vessel  may  find  anchorage  with  swinging  room.  There  is 
a  fishing  station  on  the  river  which  is  visited  periodically  by  a  small 
steam  tender.  The  South  Head  is  in  latitude  68o  42'  04.3"  N.,  and  longi- 
tude 1570  02'  45.4"  W.  High  water,  full  and  change,  V"  06";  rise  23 
feet,  approximate.  Shoal  ground  makes  oti'  from  the  west  shore,  con- 
fining the  channel  in  one  place  to  about  3  miles  in  width.  It  may 
I>08sibly  be  a  middle  ground  with  a  channel  on  the  other  side,  but  the 
conditions  oft*  Etolin  Point  seem  to  discredit  it. 

The  Nushagak  liiver  is  assuming  considerable  importance  as  the 
lo<*ation  of  a  trading  station  and  several  large  and  well-equipped  sal- 
mon-canning establishments.  Protection  Point,  at  the  entrance  to  the 
river,  is  50  mileB  SW.  by  W.  from  Naknek  River,  and,  owing  to  swift 
currents  and  extensive  shoals,  it  may  be  classed  among  the  most  intri- 
cate pieces  of  navigation  in  Bristol  Bay.  A  G-knot  current  is  frequently 
encountered;  hence  the  shifting  of  banks  and  shoals  must  be  expected, 
and  the  necessity  for  the  constant  use  of  the  hand  lead  becomes  too 
obvious  to  require  remark;  indeed,  the  warning  from  a  lead  on  each 
side  will  leave  but  a  small  margin  of  safety  at  times.  The  land  on  both 
sides  of  the  entrance  is  very  low  and  it  is  difficult  to  recognize  Etolin 
Point,  even  under  favorable  conditions.  A  vessel  from  the  westward 
would  make  the  Wah*us  Group  and  follow  the  coast  to  Cape  Oonstan- 
tine,  and,  having  cleiired  the  outlying  shoals,  stand  in  for  Protection 
Point,  which  is  difficult  of  recognition  ^om  a  distance. 

Nichols  Hills,  280  feet  in  height,  are  a  cluster  of  rounded  elevations 
5  miles  northwest  of  the  above  imint,  and  they  are  the  first  natural 
objects  distinguishable  on  the  i>eninsula.  Bring  them  to  bear  WNW. 
and  stand  in,  keeping  them  on  that  bearing  until  Protection  Point  bears 
ab<mt  south,  and  anchor,  making  due  allowance  for  falling  tide. 

There  is  a  pilot  stati(m  on  the  iK)int  with  a  small  flagstaff,  on  which 
a  fiag  will  be  hoisted  if  the  pilot  Ls  at  home.  He  is  an  Eskimo  and 
s]>eaks  very  little  English,  but  he  knows  the  channel.  If  he  is  not  at 
the  \mnt  when  the  vessel  arrives,  he  will  probably  be  at  Ekuk  and 
may  be  ex{)ected  on  board  within  a  few  hours  if  the  weather  is  not  too 
rough  for  his  kaiak.  A  stranger  should  not  attempt  to  go  above  Pro- 
tection Point  without  a  i)ilot.  Clark  Point  is  a  bluff.200  feet  in  height, 
18  niilftft  N.  by  W.  fnmi  Protection  Point.  The  land  begins  to  rise 
IT;  reaches  its  greatest  elevation  at  Clark  Point,  and  varies 
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from  100  to  150  feet  in  height  to  Kashagak.  The  usual  anchorage  is 
from  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half  above  Olark  Point.  Ekuk  is  an  Eskimo 
village  located  on  the  bluff  about  3  miles  below  the  point.  The  west  side 
is  generally  lower,  but  from  Coffee  Point  to  the  northward  bluffs  rise 
from  50  to  200  feet. 

The  reconnaissance  of  the  Lower  Nushagak  was  made  during  the  few 
days  we  were  detained  in  the  river.  The  principal  points  are  located 
by  triangulation  and  Clark  Point  by  astronomical  observations.  The 
reduction  of  soundings  to  low  water  depended  upon  the  tides  during  our 
stay.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  were  unable  to  extend  the  soundings 
to  the  west  shore. 

The  Nushagak  Packing  Company  have  a  cannery  at  Clark  Point, 
and  there  are  three  others,  also  a  trading  station,  on  the  river,  the 
latter  at  Nushagak,  formerly  called  Fort  Alexander.  Vessels  of  mod- 
erate draft  can  reach  the  canneries  and  with  a  little  care  find  anchor- 
age with  sufficient  water  even  during  the  lowest  tides.  The  timber  , 
line  is  well  defined  about  3  miles  below  the  mouth  of  Wood  Eiver  and 
extends  to  the  westward  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  The  weather  was 
pleasant  during  our  stay,  and  from  all  reports  there  is  less  fog  in  the 
Nushagak  than  in  any  other  part  of  Bering  Sea. 

Clark  Point,  foot  of  bluff,  is  in  latitude  58^  49'  14"  N.  and  longitude 
1580  31'  43.9"  W.  High  water,  full  and  change,  00»»  63™  00«  (approxi- 
mate); rise,  24  feet;  variation,  23^  40'  E. 

Cape  Constantine,  the  southeast  extremity  of  land  at  the  entrance 
to  the  Nushagak,  is  very  low,  and  shoals  extend  10  or  12  miles  to  the 
southward  and  eastward,  making  its  approach  in  thick  weather  very 
dangerous.  There  is  said  to  be  a  channel  between  the  cape  and  the 
first  shoal,  but  the  report  requires  verification.  The  coast  increases 
in  height  to  the  westward  of  the  cape,  the  headlands  in  Kulukak  and 
Togiak  bays  reaching  an  altitude  of  500  feet  or  more. 

The  Walrus  Group  is  composed  of  three  islands  and  three  rocks,  all 
above  water,  extending  16  miles  east  and  west  and  about  6  miles  north 
and  south.  Kound  Island,  the  easternmost  of  the  group,  lies  W.  i  S., 
36  miles  from  Cape  Constantine.  It  is  very  nearly  2  miles  in  length, 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide,  and  about  800  feet  high,  its  west  end  being 
in  latitude  58o  36'  09"  N.  and  longitude  159^  67'  51.7"  W.  Crooked 
Island  is  between  4  and  6  miles  in  length  and  2  miles  at  its  greatest 
width.  The  eastern  part  is  rather  low,  but  toward  the  western  extrem- 
ity the  elevation  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  Round  Island.  There  is 
quite  a  large  bay  on  the  northeast  side,  but  we  did  not  examine  it. 
High  Island,  the  westernmost  of  the  group,  is  4  miles  in  length,  about 
a  mile  in  width,  and  900  feet  or  more  in  height. 

The  Twins,  4  miles  to  the  southward  of  Crooked  Island,  are  two  iso- 
lated rocks  the  larger  300  and  the  smaller  100  feet  in  height.  Black 
Bock,  about  160  feet  high,  lies  1  mile  to  the  northward  of  the  south 
end  of  Crooked  Island.  No  other  outlying  dangers  were  seen  liv  v'^s^- 
ing  between  the  islands  and  the  mainland.   Erom  6 1/(>  \^  i>dXXvQ\£k^^H«c^ 
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found  abreast  of  the  group,  the  depth  gradually  decreasing  to  3  fath- 
oms off  the  north  end  of  Hagemoister  Island.  We  were  near  the  shore, 
however,  and  wouUl  doubtless  have  found  more  water  in  luidchannel. 

Hagemeister  Island  lies  0  miles  west  of  High  Island,  is  14  miles  in 
length  and  8  in  width.  It  is  mountainous  except  for  about  5  miles  at 
the  north  end.  Shoal  gi*ound  surrounds  the  island  and  extends  fn>m 
20  to  25  miles  to  the  eastward,  including  the  area  between  Hagemeister 
and  the  Walrus  Group. 

Hagemeister  Channel  is  about  IG  miles  in  length  and  lies  between 
the  island  of  that  name  and  the  mainland.  It  is  from  3  to  4  miles  in 
width,  but  long  shingle  spits  contract  it  in  two  places  to  less  than  2 
miles.  The  least  water  was  4^  fathoms,  (rood  anchorage  was  found 
under  Tongue  Point,  the  shingle  spit  making  out  from  the  mainland 
alK)ut  midway  of  the  channel.  From  the  above  anchorage  the  Alba- 
iroHH  stood  directly  to  sea,  passing  within  a  mile  of  the  southwest 
extremity  of  Hagemeister  Island,  thence  S.  J  W.,  shoaling  the  water  to 
3  fathoms  7  miles  from  the  island,  (rreater  depths  might  possibly  be 
found  by  taking  a  more  westerly  course.  The  tides  are  very  strong 
through  the  channel.  We  were  visited  by  a  number  of  Eskimos  while 
at  anchor  under  Tongue  Point. 

Cape  Peirce  is  of  moderate  height  and  symmetrical  form,  while  Cape 
Newcnham  is  high  with  sharp  peaks  and  rugged  lines.  The  Albatross 
found  anchorage  under  the  latter  cape  near  Seal  Rock  during  a  south- 
erly gale  and  rode  it  out  very  comfortably,  notwithstanding  swift  cur- 
rents and  heavy  tide  rips. 

The  Kuskokwim  Eiver  is  much  dreaded  by  navigators  on  account  of 
its  extensive  shoals,  strong  currents,  et€.  The  Albatross  ascended  it 
between  35  and  40  miles  without  difficulty  or  delay,  but  encountered 
extensive  shoals  on  her  return;  thick  weather  and  the  lack  of  time 
prevented  an  extended  examination.  These  shoals  commenced  about 
l>  miles  WSW.  from  (lood  News  Bay  and  extended  in  a  westerly  direc- 
tion for  10  miles  or  more.  There  was  a  channel  between  the  shoal 
and  the  land  about  4  miles  wide,  having  a  depth  of  5  fathom^.  From 
a  i)oint  5  miles  WSW.  from  the  west  head  of  Good  News  Bay 
we  stood  direc^t  for  Cai)e  Newenham,  the  least  depth  being  4  fathoms. 
Great  quantities  of  fresh  water  are  borne  down  the  Kuskokwim  by 
rapid  currents,  and,  while  there  have  been  no  surveys  by  which  changes 
mn  be  not-ed,  there  seems  no  reasonable  doubt  that  great  alterations 
have  taken  phice  sin(*e  Cook  ascended  the  river  in  the  last  century. 

Meteorological  conditions  in  Bering  Sea. — The  winds  and  weather  in 
Bristol  Bay  and  other  parts  of  Bering  Sea  visited  by  the  Albatross  from 
the  last  of  May  to  the  1st  of  September  may  be  summarized  in  a  few 
words.  Southwest  winds  prevailed,  but  we  had  them  from  southeast 
to  northwest.  It  was  boisterous  weather  nearly  half  the  time,  but 
seldom  rough  enough  to  interfere  with  our  work.  We  had  several 
summer  gales  of  moderate  force,  but  no  severe  storms.    Fog  and  mist 
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prevailed  and  a  clear  day  was  a  rare  exceptiou.  The  tidal  currents  were 
strongest  in  the  vicinity  of  Unimak  Pass  and  the  head  of  the  bay; 
they  were  greatly  affected,  however,  by  the  winds.  The  flood  stream 
set  to  the  northward  and  slightly  inshore  along  the  coasts  of  Unimak 
and  the  peninsula;  the  ebb,  to  the  southward  and  slightly  offshore. 
The  former  was  invariably  the  stronger  and  probably  found  an  outlet 
by  sweeping  past  Cape  Constantine  in  the  direction  of  Cape  Kewenham. 
There  has  been  no  systematic  study  of  Bering  Sea  (currents  and  the 
almost  constant  fogs  prevent  the  navigator  from  adding  much  to  our 
meager  knowledge  concerning  them. 

Well-equipped  fishing  vessels  can  anchor  anywhere  on  Baird  or  Slime 
Banks  and  lay  out  such  winds  as  they  would  be  likely  to  encounter 
during  the  summer  months.  The  peninsula  will  afford  a  weather  shore 
for  southeast  winds  and  Amak  Island  offers  fairly  good  protection  on 
its  southeast  and  southwest  sides.  Port  MoUer  and  Herendeen  Bay 
will  be  ports  of  call  for  fishermen  when  they  become  better  known. 
Port  Haiden  may  also  prove  available  att-er  it  has  been  surveyed. 

UNALASKA  TO  SAN  FRANCISCO,  AUGUST  AND  SEPTEMBER,  1890. 

We  coaled  ship  on  the  25th,  and  at  1:15  p.  m.  the  following  day  left 
in  company  with  the  revenue  cutter  Rush,  the  latter  bound  to  the  Seal 
Islands.  The  atmosphere  was  unusually  clear,  and,  as  we  had  never 
used  Akutan  Pass,  we  availed  ourselves  of  the  favorjible  opportunity 
of  passing  through  and  examining  it.  There  is  a  clear  channel  2 
miles  or  more  in  width  between  Cape  Morgan  and  four  small  islets 
lying  off  TJnalga  Island,  free  from  dangers  except  near  the  shores,  with 
20  fathoms,  rocky  bottom,  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the  pass.  We 
steamed  to  the  eastward  during  the  night,  and  at  0:17  the  following 
morning  cast  the  trawl  in  280  fathoms  in  latitude  53^  56'  N.  and  longi- 
tude 1630  25'  W.,  about  9  miles  from  the  reported  position  of  Lenard 
Bock,  but  saw  no  indications  of  shoal  water,  although  the  weather  was 
clear  and  a  lookout  was  kept  at  the  masthead. 

A  line  of  soundings  and  dredgings  was  run  outside  of  the  100-fathom 
curve,  past  the  Sannaks  smd  Shumagins,  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Trinity 
Islands,  where,  in  67  fathoms,  latitude  56^  02'  X.  and  longitude  153^ 
52'  W.,  we  took  our  departure.  Kunning  K.  3^=^  S.  true  11  miles,  we 
found  207  fathoms;  then  E.  true,  with  intervals  of  20  miles,  the  follow- 
ing depths  Avere  found  across  the  line  of  the  great  submarine  trough 
which  extends  along  the  Aleutian  Islands,  viz:  1,152,  2,197,  2,620,  2,935, 
and  2,925  fathoms.  Increasing  the  interval  to  30  miles,  we  found  2,776 
£ftthoms,  and  a  further  distance  of  62  miles  gave  us  2,414.  The  maxi- 
mum depth  was  found  in  latitude  56^  02'  X.  and  longitude  151o  12'  W. 
It  will  be  observed  that,  while  the  depths  are  less  than  those  found 
.fEurther  west,  they  are  at  least  800  fathoms  greater  than  the  normal, 
showing  that  the  easterly  extension  of  the  depression  reaches  that 
point.  The  line  of  soundings  was  extended  to  the  Queen  Charlottft^ 
Islands,  where  a  successful  haul  of  the  trawV  waa  m?A^m\^ts^  i^\X\^\sas^. 
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The  high  land  of  the  aliove  group  was  sighted  on  the  3d  of  September 
and  we  parsed  the  Scott  Islands  the  following  evening. 

Entering  the  straits  of  Fuca  at  midnight  of  September  5^  we 
reacrhed  Port  Townsend  at  12:20  p.  m.  the  following  day,  where  we 
found  a  large  mail  awaiting  our  arrival.  Many  improvements  were 
observed  in  and  about  the  city;  blocks  of  buildings  had  been  erected 
during  the  year;  electric  and  st^am-motor  street  railways  were  in 
oiK'ration ;  and  20  miles  of  the  Port  Townsend  and  Southern  Railroad 
was  ofticially  opened  on  the  12th.  Repairs  on  the  machinery  were  com- 
pleted on  the  15th  and  we  left  the  following  morning  for  Departure 
Bay  for  coal.  A  dense  fog  and  smoke  made  navigation  very  difficult, 
and,  aftiiv  feeling  our  way  through  Kosario  Straits,  we  anchored  at  the 
Sucie  Islands  for  the  night,  finally  rciiching  our  destination  at  2:25 
p.  m.  the  following  day.  Taking  on  board  183  tons  of  coal,  we  returned 
to  Port  Townsend,  reaching  that  i>ort  at  1 :30  p.  m.  on  the  20th. 

Getting  under  way  again  at  3  p.  ni.,  we  passed  Race  light  at  8  p.  m. 
and  made  Cape  Flattery  light  at  1  a.  m.,  the  fog  having  lift^ed.  Two 
hauls  of  the  trawl  were  made  during  the  21st  in  516  and  8^U  fathoms 
off  the  Washington  coii^st ;  and,  steaming  to  the  southward  during  the 
night,  three  hauls  were  nuide  next  day  ott*  the  coast  of  Oregon  in  759, 
780,  and  345  fathoms.  Standing  to  southward  during  the  night,  through 
dense  fog  and  smoke,  we  crossed  Heceta  Bank,  made  Gape  Orford  at  1 
p.  m.  on  the  23d,  passing  Fox  Rock  an  hour  later.  Nothing  more  was 
seen  until  we  reached  Ca|>e  Mendocino  the  next  morning.  The  weather 
had  somewhat  improved  and  objects  could  be  seen  from  1  to  2  miles. 

Commencing  at  the  cape  we  defined  the  200-fathom  line  as  for  south 
as  Point  Arena  and  made  a  series  of  dredgings  from  455  fathoms  to 
the  coast.  The  bank  was  very  steep  near  Cape  Mendocino,  but  gradu- 
ally extended  until,  ofif  Point  Arena,  the  200-fathom  line  was  10  miles 
from  shore.  There  are  no  fishing-banks  proper  in  that  region,  but  the 
usual  coast  fishes  will  l>e  found  in  spots  along  the  shore.  The  beam 
trawi  may  be  used  in  the  region  about  Point  Arena,  but  stony  spots 
(K*cur  at  intervals  which  would  be  liable  to  damage  the  nets.  The 
bottom  seems  smoother  to  the  southward  toward  Point  Reyes,  and  the 
ground  will  doubtless  be  fished  with  nets  of  some  description  as  the 
demand  for  flatfish  inorecases  in  the  Siin  Francisco  market. 

Having  completed  our  work,  we  started  for  port  at  4  p.  m.,  Septem- 
ber 25,  arriving  in  San  Francisco  at  8  o^clock  on  the  morning  of  the  26th. 

NATURAL   HISTORY   OBSERVATIONS. 

The  fauna  of  Bristol  Hay,  other  parts  of  Bering  Se^i,  and  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  developed  by  the  use  of  the  trawl  and  dredge  during  the  season, 
will  be  reported  upon  by  Prof.  C.  H.  Gilbert,  but  it  may  not  be  oat  of 
place  to  add  here  a  few  general  remarks  ui>on  this  subject.  A  marked 
feature  of  the  dredging  on  Slime  Bank  was  the  great  numbers  of  me- 
dusic  or  jellyfishes  brought  up  in  every  haul  of  the  net.    The  spedOB 
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was  not  determined,  but  may  be  described  as  rusty-brown  in  color,  from 
6  to  18  inches  in  diameter,  and  with  long,  slender  tentacles  well  pro- 
vided with  stinging  cells.  They  inhabit  an  intermediate  zone  not  far 
from  the  bottom,  and  their  numbers  increase  with  the  advance  of  the 
season,  until  they  become  a  great  nuisance  to  tlie  fishermen.  Star- 
fishes are  abundant  both  in  numbers  and  species.  Sponges,  sea- 
urcliins,  various  species  of  crustaceans,  shells,  and  other  invertebrates, 
including  many  forms  of  hydroids,  are  generally  found  in  large  num- 
bers. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  many  hauls  on  Baird  Bank  was  the  great 
abundance  of  starfishes,  of  at  least  a  dozen  species,  one  large  variety 
predominating.  They  composed  the  bulk  of  nearly  every  haul.  Sponges, 
sea-urchins,  shells,  and  other  invertebrates  were  found  in  great  num- 
bers, about  in  the  order  mentioned  as  regards  abundance.  Much  of 
Baird  Bank  is  covered  with  hydroids,  which  were  brought  up  in  matted 
bunches  containing  many  species.  Sculpins,  small  alligator-fishes, 
flounders,  and  other  species  occurred  in  every  haul,  and  an  occasional 
large  skate  would  appear  among  them.  Codfish  and  halibut  usually 
avoided  the  net,  yet  specimens  were  taken  occasionally.  Annelids 
were  common  in  most  hauls,  and  one  haul  in  particular  (No.  3287)  con- 
tained fully  2  bushels,  consisting  mainly  of  one  species,  which  probably 
furnished  the  chief  food  of  codfish  on  that  part  of  the  bank.  A  variety 
of  small  crustaceans  and  naked  mollusks  may  be  added,  as  they  were 
pretty  evenly  distributed  over  the  bottom.  It  was  observed  that  rep- 
resentatives of  nearly  every  species  found  in  similar  depths  on  Slime 
Bank  were  included  in  each  haul. 

To  the  northward  a  marked  change  took  place  in  the  bottom  fauna, 
ophiurans  and  astrophytons  exceeding  all  other  forms  in  abundance, 
while  large  bivalve  shells  resembling  Schizothwrus  appeared  for  the 
first  time.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  bottom  differed  in  character 
from  that  of  Baird  Bank,  more  or  less  mud  entering  into  its  composition. 

In  Herendeen  Bay,  during  July  and  August,  the  streams  were  full 
of  dog  salmon.  Excellent  flounders  and  large  edible  prawns  were  taken 
in  abundance  at  the  anchorage  in  Mine  Harbor.  Later  in  the  season 
dredging  was  carried  to  the  deeper  waters  of  Bering  Sea,  north  and 
west  of  Unalaska,  with  very  interesting  results.  It  was  new  ground 
and  most  of  the  material  obtained  was  so  unfamiliar  as  to  prevent 
identification.  At  station  No.  3307  (1,103  fathoms),  Myctophum  (three 
species),  Macrurusy  Antimora^  and  several  other  genera  of  fishes  were 
taken,  while  among  invertebrates  there  were  five  si)ecies  of  starfishes, 
alcyonarians,  sea-urchins,  two  species  of  large  prawns,  an  octopus,  etc. 
Increasing  the  depth  to  1,600  fathoms  at  station  No.  3308,  there  were, 
among  fishes,  Synaphobranchusj  Antimora^  NotacanthuSj  Myctophum^ 
Careproctusj  etc.,  and  among  the  invertebrates,  sea-anemones,  holothu- 
rians,  medussB,  starfishes,  large  crabs,  crimson  prawns,  etc.  Station 
No.  3311,  in  85  fathoms,  at  the  entrance  to  Captain  Harbor,  yielded  sev- 
eral new  fishes  and  sponges,  besides  some  fine  bt9ie\vYo\)^^^\A\fiAic^ 
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common  forms.  A  rare,  it*  not  new,  Antedon  was  the  chief  prize  firom 
station  l^o.  3316,  in  309  fathoms.  Station  No.  ;5317,  in  165  fathoms,  off 
Makushin  Volcano,  fnrnislied  a  dozen  or  more  species  of  oddly  shaped 
sponges  and  pink  cup-corals,  while  station  No.  3319,  in  59  fathoms, 
was  remarkable  for  a  quantity  of  large  brauching  fiesh-colored  alcyo- 
naria,  of  the  shape  and  general  ap])e<arance  of  a  sea  fan.  Station  No. 
3321,  in  54  fathoms,  gave  us  a  remarkable  massive  red  alcyonarian 
not  previously  observed. 

After  leaving  Bering  Sea  en  route  for  San  Francisco,  a  line  of  dredg- 
ings  was  run  along  the  chain  of  islands  lying  off  the  Pacific  shores 
of  the  Alaska  Peninsula,  the  specimens  corresi)onding  generally  with 
those  taken  in  the  ssime  region  during  the  season  of  1888.  The  first 
notable  exception  was  at  station  No.  3340,  in  695  fathoms,  muddy  bot- 
tom. In  addition  to  a  large  number  of  deep-sea  fishes  and  inverte- 
bnites,  there  were  about  50  specimens  of  Macruru^^  representing  four 
species,  two  individuals  being  of  extraordinary  size,  weighing  14  and 
19  i>ounds  each.  Still  farther  southward,  on  September  3,  station  No. 
3342  was  made  w^ith  the  beam  trawl  in  1,588  fathoms,  gray  ooze  and 
coarse  sand,  off  the  coast  of  Queen  Charlotte  Island,  and  within  sight 
of  the  high  lands.  Among  the  fishes  were  two  species  of  MiwruruSy 
several  specimens  of  Aniimora^  and  others  not  recognized.  Among 
the  invertebrates  were  an  octopus,  barnacles,  shrimps,  sea-anemones, 
amphipods,  starfishes,  two  species  of  corals,  hydroids,  and  several 
beautiful  stalked  crinoids,  which  were  secured  in  the  best  of  order. 

INVESTKiATIONS   OFF   THE    WEST  COAST   OP  MEXICO  AND   CENTRAL 
AMEKICA  AND  OFF  GALAPAGOS  ISLANDS,  JANUARY  TO  MAY,  1891. 

Preparatiom  for  the  cruise. — Prof.  Charles  H.  Gilbert  left  for  the  East 
on  September  27  and  Passed*  Assistiint  Surgeon  J.  E.  Gardner  was 
relieved  by  Pa^ssed  Assistant  Surgeon  N.  II.  Drake  the  same  day.  The 
specimens  collected  during  the  summer  were  shipped  to  Washington 
oil  the  29th.  We  went  to  the  navy -yard,  Mare  Island,  on  the  30th  of 
Septeml)er  and  commenced  the  work  of  repairing  and  refitting.  The 
loug  cruise  in  Bering  Sea  resulted  in  uuusual  wear  and  tear  to  the 
machinery,  sails,  and  rigging. 

Hnsign  Marbury  Johnston  was  detached  from  the  Albatross  Novem- 
l)er  {)]  Ensign  0.  M.  M(?('ormick,  on  the  14th;  and  Ensign  E.  W.  Eberle, 
on  the  27th.  These  gcMitlemen  had  served  three  years  on  board  of  this 
vessel,  and  the  Commission  is  indebted  to  them  for  much  valuable 
servic'c.  Ensign  Johnston  is  deserving  of  si>ecial  mention.  He  was 
ordered  as  watch  otlicer,  but  acted  as  executive  and  navigator  about 
a  year,  performing  the  duties  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner.  He  made 
the  surveys  of  Ilerendeen  Bay  and  the  Lower  Nushagak  and  lent 
material  aid  in  the  general  cxirrections  to  the  Bristol  Bay  charts. 

I  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  Washington  to  confer  with  the  Commis- 
sioner regardiiig  the  work  of  the  vessel,  and  left  for  that  purpose  on 
the  20th  of  October,  returning  December  11.    The  repairs  were  prao- 
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tically  completed  on  the  first  of  January,  1891,  and  it  only  remained 
to  dock,  clean,  and  paint  the  bottom  and  take  on  board  coal  and  pay- 
master's stores,  to  fit  the  vessel  for  sea. 

.We  had  a  dock  trial  of  the  engines  on  the  afternoon  of  January  7, 
when  everything  was  found  to  work  satisfactorily.  ^.  A.  Anderson, 
ensign,  U.  8.  Navy,  reported  for  duty  January  13,  and  J.  H.  L.  Hol- 
combe,  lieutenant  (junior  grade),  U,  S.  Navy,  on  the  16th.  The  vessel 
weut  into  the  naval  dry  dock  on  the  21st,  when  the  work  of  scraping 
and  painting  commenced.  The  bottom  was  very  foul,  between  15  and 
20  tons  of  foreign  matter  being  scraped  from  it.  Chief  Engineer  C.  R. 
Roelker,  IT.  S.  Navy,  was  sent  to  the  naviil  hospital  on  the  22d,  with 
acute  bronchitis,  and  Assistant  Engineer  J.  R.  Wilmer,  TJ.  S.  Navy, 
reported  for  duty  the  following  day,  Mr.  Roelker  being  detached.  We 
came  out  of  the  dock  on  the  20th  and  steamed  down  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, anchoring  at  4:30  p.  m.  Commenced  coaling  from  a  lighter  the 
following  morning. 

At  10:30  p.  m.,  after  the  crew  were  in  their  hammocks,  cries  of  dis- 
tress were  heard,  and  it  was  soon  ascertained  that  a  boat  had  swamped, 
leaving  a  number  of  men  struggling  in  the  Water.  A  strong  tide  was 
running  and  there  was  quite  a  heavy  swell  in  the  bay.  The  dingey  w«is 
manned  a«  quickly  as  possible,  and  Lieut.  Plolcombe,  officer  of  the  deck, 
took  charge  and  went  to  the  rescue,  finally  picking  up  seven  men 
belonging  to  the  American  ship  Reuce^  and  a  boatman  belonging  to  the 
Sailors'  Home,  some  of  them  in  an  exhausted  condition.  They  were 
brought  on  board,  and  under  the  hands  of  the  surgeon  and  others  made 
comfortable  for  the  night.  Some  time  after  the  return  of  the  dingey  the 
small  flatboat  was  discovered  astern  attempting  to  reach  the  ship,  but 
was  unable  to  stem  the  tide.  Assistance  was  sent,  and  it  was  found 
that  John  Kiely,  captain  of  the  hold,  had  rescued  two  more  men,  mak- 
ing nine  in  all.  It  seems  that  after  the  departiu'c  of  the  dingey,  Kiely 
discovered  bj'  the  cries  of  the  drowning  men  that  the  party  was  becom- 
ing separated,  and,  lowering  the  small  flatboat,  went  to  the  rescue, 
with  the  result  mentioned  above. 

San  Francisco  to  Panama, — ^We  finished  coaling  on  the  morning  of 
the  30th,  having  rexjeived  199  tons;  stores  were  received  in  the  mean- 
time, and  vacancies  in  the  crew  filled  by  enlistment.  We  left  San 
Francisco  at  1:07  p.  m.  the  same  day  for  Panama,  using  one  boiler  and 
consuming  10  tons  of  coal  per  day.  The  vessel  displaced  1,140  tons  on 
her  departure. 

The  weather  was  hazy  and  squally  at  times,  with  southwest  and 
southeast  winds  after  leaving  port.  Passed  through  Santa  Cruz  Chan- 
nel at  3  a.  m.  February  1 ;  made  Santa  Catalina  Island  at  daylight  on 
the  morning  of  the  2d,  about  90  miles  distant  5  and  a  little  before  sunset 
the  same  evening  Guadeloupe  was  seen  between  60  and  70  miles. 
Passed  Cerros  Island  next  day,  it  being  distinctly  visible  at  a  distance 
pf  60  miles.  Very  little  surface  life  was  seen )  a  few  gulls  were  about 
H.  Mis.  113 17 
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the  ship  while  near  the  coast  5  flying  fish  were  first  observed  on  the  5th 
in  hititude  22^  00'  N.;  and  two  species  of  booby  were  noticed.  Man-of- 
war  hawks,  i)etrel8,  and  turtles  were  first  seen  on  the  6th  in  latitude 
20^  00'  N.,  and  a  school  of  young  porpoises  passed  the  vessel  on  the  7th. 

liCaching  the  vicinity  of  Acapulco  on  the  evening  of  the  8th,  it  was 
thick  and  hazy  over  the  land,  and,  not  caring  to  enter  thp  port  before 
daylight,  we  hove  to  at  10  p.  m.,  finally  anchoring  in  the  harbor  at  8 
a.  m.  on  the  morning  of  the  9th.  Thirty  tons  of  coal  were  taken  on 
l)oar<l  during  the  day,  the  usual  visits  were  made  to  the  authorities, 
and  at  4:35  p.  m.  we  proceeded  to  sea,  en  route  to  Panama.  The  nat- 
uralists were  busy  with  the  collecting  seine  while  in  port,  and  brought 
in  no  less  than  twenty  species  of  fishes  besides  other  forms. 

Tropical  heat  was  encountered  before  reaching  Acapulco,  and  carried 
without  intermission  until  we  reached  the  Gulf  of  California  on  our 
return.  Light  variable  winds  and  fine  weather  were  the  rule  from 
Acapulco  to  Panama,  but  we  had  a  short  northeast  gale  off  Tehuantepec, 
a  stiff  norther  in  passing  the  (lulf  of  Dulce,  and  a  brisk  northerly  wind 
from  Cape  Mala  to  Panaina,  where  we  arrived  the  morning  of  the  17th. 
Prof.  Alexander  Agassiz,  under  whose  direction  the  scientific  work  of 
the  cruise  was  to  be  (conducted,  reached  Colon  the  same  evening. 

Cape  Mala  to  Cocas  and  Malpelo  islunds.-^Coixl  and  stores  were  taken 
on  board,  and  at  3  j).  m.  February  22  we  left  port  for  the  purpose  of 
exploring  the  waters  from  Cape  Mala  to  Cocos  and  Malpelo  islands, 
etc.  Several  schools  of  anchovies  weie  seen  near  the  islands,  in 
Panama  Koad,  with  the  usual  number  of  frigate-birds,  pelicans,  gulls, 
l)orpoises,  etc.,  feeding  upon  them.  The  surface  net  was  put  over  for  a 
few  minutes  at  8  i).  m.,  but  there  was  very  little  life  found.  Work 
commenced  the  following  m(uning,and  was  continued  through  the  day 
between  Morro  Puercos  and  Marieto  Point,  in  depths  ranging  from 
1<S2  fathoms,  gravel  and  shells,  to  695  fathoms,  green  mud.  Vegetable 
nuitter  and  occasionally  ({uite  large  sticks  were  found  at  every  station. 
The  beam-trawl  and  surfacre  tow-net  were  used,  and  while  the  results 
from  the  latter  were  meager,  the  former  developed  a  rich  and  varied 
fauna.  Serial  temperatures  and  spe<*ific  gravities  were  carefully  taken, 
but  the  action  of  the  thermometers  was  not  wholly  satisfactory. 

Rich  working  ground  yv^as  found  to  the  southward  of  Coiba  Island  on 
the  24th,  the  soundings  developing  an  unexpected  elevation  of  the  sea 
bottom.  A  depth  of  8()5>  fathoms  was  fouiul  20  miles  south  of  Jicarita 
Island,  701  fathoms  at  35  miles,  and  at  50  miles  there  was  but  465 
fathoms,  with  rocky  bottom — 1,672  fathoms  being  found  14  miles  to  the 
southward  and  westward.  Rocky  patches  were  frequently  encountered, 
especially  on  the  submarine  elevation,  which  played  havoc  with  the 
trawl  nets,  but  rich  hauls  were  made  in  spite  of  unfavorable  conditions^ 
and  the  naturalists  were  greatly  elated  over  the  capture  of  rare  and 
valuable  specimens,  some  of  them  entirely  new  to  science.  A  coarse 
was  steered  in  the  direction  of  Cocos  Island  during  the  night,  and  afe 
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7 :30  a.  m.  ou  the  25th  a  sounding  was  made  in  1,471  fathoms,  green  ooze. 
Serial  temperatures  and  specific  gravities  were  taken,  and  a  success- 
ful haul  of  the  trawl  followed,  the  surface  net  being  towed  during  the 
interval  of  dredging. 

Submarine  tow  net — Experiments  with  a  new  design  of  submarine 
tow  net  were  made  later  in  the  day,  with  unsatisfactory  results.  In 
fact,  it  was  a  failure,  owing,  doubtless,  to  the  large  size  of  the  net  and 
its  small  mesh,  which  caused  undue  tension  on  the  bridles  while  toving. 

The  frame  is  composed  of  rods  and  tubing  of  brass.  There  is  a  fine 
screw-thread  on  the  upper  half  of  the  central  shaft,  which  works  in  a 
nut  in  the  upper  middle  part  of  the  frame.  The  lower  end  of  the  shaft 
is  plain  and  passes  through  two  studs  in  the  frame,  which  serve  as 
stops  for  the  bridles.  A  propeller  on  the  middle  of  the  shaft  holds  it 
down  while  the  apparatus  is  being  lowered  and  slowly  raises  it  while 
the  net  is  towed  through  the  water.  The  jaws  are  of  two  sizes,  3  feet 
and  2^  feet  in  diameter,  with  hinges  which  permit  them  to  open  and 
shut.  The  net  is  7  feet  in  length,  half-inch  mesh,  lined  with  ];Dbsquito 
net  for  5  feet,  and  inside  of  this  lining  is  another  of  silk  gauze,  extending 
3  feet  from  the  lower  end  of  the  net.  A  weight  is  attached  to  the  lower 
end  of  the  net  to  prevent  its  floating  up  and  fouling  the  jaws  or  bridles. 

To  use  the  apparatus,  close  the  mouth  of  the  net,  attach  both  bridles 
by  their  terminal  rings  to  the  central  shaft  and  lower  to  the  desired 
depth,  then  steam  slowly  through  the  water,  when  the  propeller  will 
be  brought  into  action,  the  central  shaft  slowly  raised,  and  the  first 
pair  of  bridles  released,  opening  the  jaws.  After  to^ving  about  half  a 
mile  the  shaft  will  have  reached  its  upper  Umit,  when  the  remaining 
bridle  will  be  released  and  the  net  again  closed,  ready  to  be  hoisted  to 
the  surface.  This  apparatus  could  be  made  to  act  by  reducing  the 
size  of  the  net  and  removing  one  of  the  linings,  but  the  chances  of  acci- 
dent or  irregularity  in  the  working  of  the  propeller  were  so  great  that 
there  would  always  be  a  doubt  as  to  its  having  properly  performed 
its  functions.  Prof.  Agassiz  was  greatly  disappointed  at  its  failure, 
for  he  considered  the  examination  of  intermediate  depths  among  the 
most  important  problems  to  be  worked  out  during  the  cruise.  I  had 
thought  little  of  the  matter,  as  my  confidence  in  the  apparatus  just 
described  was  explicit,  but  I  now  set  to  work  to  devise  something  that 
would  do  the  work. 

The  Tanner  tow  net  is  designed  for  the  collection  of  pelagic  forms  at 
intermediate  depths,  and  was  used  succe^^sfully  during  the  cruise.  The 
net  is  the  same  as  that  previously  described,  except  that  the  mosquito- 
net  lining  is  reduced  to  about  half  the  length  of  the  bag.  The  upper 
bridle  has  four  legs  attached  at  equal  distances  around  the  ring  and 
shackled  to  a  sinker  on  the  end  of  the  steel- wire  dredge  rope,  which 
serves  as  a  tow-line.  The  lower  bridle  has  two  legs,  10  feet  in  length, 
attached  to  opposite  sides  of  the  ring,  and  a  60-pound  sounding  shot  is 
toggled  on  the  bight  at  the  lower  extremity  to  act  as  a  sinker^    TVi^ 
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lower  end  of  the  net  being  properly  secured,  the  ends  of  the  lashing 
arc  carried  down  to  the  sinker  and  made  fast  in  order  to  keep  the  net 
in  place  while  going  down. 

Four  small  brass  rings  are  secured  to  the  bag  at  equal  distance  a 
few  inches  below  the  upper  edge  of  the  silk-gauze  lining,  and  through 
them  is  rove  a  soft  white  tie  line,  which  makes  a  complete  round  turn, 
the  ends  being  passed  through  the  same  ring,  then  rove  through  small 
metal  blocks  on  the  lower  bridle,  and  finally  secured  to  leads  weighing 
14  iK)unds  each.  Two  tripping  lines,  with  eyes  in  their  upper  extremi- 
ties, are  hooked  over  a  friction  clamp  on  the  tow  rope,  then  rove  through 
small  eyes  on  the  rim  of  the  net,  and  through  brass  rings  on  the  lower 
bridh^,  above  the  metal  blocks  before  mentioned ;  the  ends  being  hitched 
to  the  leads,  sui)port  their  weight,  aUowing  the  tie,  or  draw  string,  to 
hang  loosely  and  the  net  to  retain  its  natural  form  while  sinking  and 
being  towed. 

To  use  the  apparatus,  prepare  it  as  in  figure  1,  plate  1,  lower  it 
vertically  to  the  proper  point,  and  tow  it  slowly  through  the  water, 
veering  and  heaving  in  on  the  tow  line  in  order  to  maintain  the  desired 
depth,  which  can  be  determined  within  a  few  fathoms  by  the  dredging 
(luadrant,  an  instrument  in  constant  use  on  board  of  the  Albatross.  To 
recover  it,  stop  and  back  until  the  tow  roi)e  is  vertical,  heaving  in 
sufiicient  line  during  the  operation  to  keep  the  net  at  the proi>er  depth; 
then  send  the  messenger  (fig.  2,  m)  down  to  act  on  the  friction  clamp 
(fig.  4),  release  the  tripping  lines  (/),  and  close  the  lower  part  of  the  net 
as  shown  in  fig.  6.  The  net  may  be  run  up  to  the  surface  at  any  desired 
si)eed,  the  upper  i>ortion  taking  in  anything  it  encounters  en  route, 
while  the  lower  part  remains  closed  against  even  the  most  minute 
forms.  The  messenger  is  in  two  part«,  which,  having  been  placed  around 
the  tow  line,  are  seized  together  with  marline(«).  It  sinks  at  the  rate  of 
about  650  feet  per  minute,  and  the  impact  can  usually  be  distinctly  felt 
by  taking  hold  of  the  tow  line. 

To  Cocoa  Island. — The  course  was  continued  towards  Ck)C08  Island 
during  the  night,  and  two  hauls  of  the  trawl  made  on  the  26th  in  1,175 
and  97S  fathoms.  Kocky  bottom  was  encountered  in  the  first  haal, 
which  wrecked  the  net,  but  many  valuable  specimens  were  found  in  the 
remnants.  Serial  temperatures  were  taken  at  one  station,  bat  the 
results  were  not  entirely  satisfactory;  it  becomes  more  evident  from  day 
to  day  that  our  practice  of  using  the  dredge  rope  for  a  temperature  line 
in  the  tropics,  with  the  Negretti  and  Zambra  thermometers,  must  be 
changed.  Tlie  high  temperature  near  the  surface  fills  the  bulbs  so  full 
that  even  tln^  moderate  jaiTing  caused  by  the  surging  of  the  rope  on 
the  drum  of  the  hoisting  engine  is  liable  to  shake  the  mercury  down 
into  the  catch  r(»s<?rvoir,  which,  becoming  filled,  overflows  into  the  tube, 
making  it  necessary  to  re]>eat  many  of  the  observations.  The  weather 
was  overcast,  with  passing  rain  squalls  during  the  day,  and,  toward 
evening,  frequent  flashes  of  distant  lightning  were  observady  partica- 
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larly  in  the  direction  of  land.  Tliere  were  occasional  showers  on  the 
25th,  with  lightning  during  the  night. 

Three  hauls  of  the  beam-trawl  were  made  on  the  27th,  in  902  and 
1,0()7  fathoms,  mud  and  sand,  without  a  trace  of  foraminifera,  while  an 
intermediate  station  was  in  1,010  fathoms,  globigerina  ooze.  Serial 
temperatures  were  taken  at  both  stations,  and  the  surface  tow  net  was 
used.  At  the  first  station  the  net  came  up  badly  torn  and  the  trawl- 
frame  was  bent,  showing  that  it  had  been  in  contact  with  some  obstruc- 
tion on  the  bottom,  either  rocks  or  water-logged  driftwood,  which 
is  frequently  encountered  in  the  Gulf  of  Panama  and  proves  very 
destructive  to  dredging  gear. 

The  depth  of  902  fathoms  at  the  first  station  on  the  morning  of  the 
27th,  50  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Oocos  Island,  indicated  that  we  were 
near  the  summit  of  another  submarine  ridge,  the  water  having  shoaled 
770  fathoms  since  the  evening  of  the  24th,  deepening  again  to  1,067 
fathoms  12  miles  from  the  island.  •  It  was  on  this  area  only  that  forami- 
nifera were  found  in  appreciable  quantities  in  the  bottom  specimens 
taken  between  Panama  and  the  island.  Four  hauls  of  the  trawl  and 
tangles  were  made  on  the  28th  in  from  52  to  134  fathoms,  east  and  north 
of  Cocos,  over  rough,  rocky  bottom,  which  aftbrded  a  variety  of  shoal- 
water  life;  yet  it  would  be  considered  meager  in  comparison  with  the 
same  depths  in  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

A  party  of  collectors  was  landed  in  the  morning,  the  vessel  continu- 
ing work  until  10:37  a.  m.,  when  she  anchored  in  Chatham  Bay,  near 
the  northeast  extremity  of  Cocos  Island.  A  seining  party,  volunteer 
collectors,  photographers,  et<;.,  were  sent  on  shore,  and  the  whole  crew 
given  an  opportunity  for  a  run  on  the  beach  and  a  dip  in  the  surf  during 
the  day. 

The  name  of  tl^e  discoverer  and  the  date  of  the  discovery  of  Cocos 
Island  are  unknown.  It  was  visited  by  Lionel  Wafer  and  Dampier; 
two  Spanish  vessels  called  in  1791,  and  Capt.  Colnett  visited  it  in  1793; 
Vancouver  described  it  in  1795,  and  in  1838  Sir  Edward  Belcher  sur- 
veyed a  portion  of  the  island,  and  located  a  point  in  Chatham  Bay, 
astronomically.  Many  names  and  dates  are  roughly  carved  on  bowlders 
near  the  beach,  noticeably  such  dates  as  1798,  1809, 1819,  etc. 

The  island  is  about  4^  miles  long,  north  and  south,  including  out- 
lying rocks  and  islets;  3  miles  in  width,  1,700  feet  in  height,  and  is  of 
volcanic  origin.  Its  contour  is  rugged  and  mountainous;  the  valleys 
very  narrow  and  limited  in  extent.  Copious  rains  water  its  surface, 
and  numerous  mountain  streams  roll  down  the  wooded  heights, through 
stee])  and  tortuous  gorges,  and  over  rocky  cliffs,  small  sand  beaches 
usually  marking  their  outlet  to  the  sea.  A  dense  tropical  jungle, 
strongly  resembling  the  forests  of  Central  America,  covers  the  entire 
surface  of  the  island,  enveloping  it  in  an  unbroken  mantle  of  rich  and 
varied  shades  of  green.  Cocoanut  trees  were  found  in  such  abundance 
by  the  discoverers  that  they  gave  their  name  to  the  island,  and  thft^ 
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are  still  conspicuous  in  the  higher  inaccessible  localities,  while  on  the 
lowlands  near  the  shores  they  have  been  cut  down  by  thoughtless 
visitors  in  order  to  procure  their  fruit  without  the  labor  of  climbing. 
We  found  one  \igorous  young  cocoanut  tree  on  the  beach  in  Chatham 
Bay  at  the  time  of  our  visit  in  the  spring  of  1891,  the  sole  representa- 
tive of  the  hundreds  which  formerly  stood  in  the  immediate  vicinity, 
affording  grateful  refreshment  to  the  exhausted  or  thirsty  visitor.  Tree- 
ferns  were  conspicuous;  and  every  stump,  rock,  or  trunk  of  tree  was 
festooned  with  morning-glories.  Pumpkin-vines,  daisies,  poke-berries, 
etc.,  gave  a  familiar  air  to  the  surroundings. 

Trjulition  credits  the  buccaneers  with  having  buried  vast  amounts  of 
treasure  on  the  island,  which,  for  some  reason,  they  were  unable  to 
recover,  and  that  fortune  awaits  the  lucky  finder  of  this  hidden  wealth, 
The  truth  of  this  tradition  has  been  so  thoroughly  impressed  upon  the 
minds  of  men  that  expeditions  have  been  dispatched  from  time  to  time, 
at  considerable  expense,  to  search  *for  the  treasure.  A  few  huts  in 
various  stages  of  dilapid<ation  remain  as  evidence  of  the  periodical  visits 
of  these  parties,  and  the  pigs,  which  run  wild  on  the  island,  may  have 
descended  from  those  carried  there  for  food  by  the  gold-hunters.  A 
solitary  donkey,  which  we  found  passing  a  lonely  existence  on  the  shores 
of  Chatham  Bay,  may  owe  his  presence  there  to  the  same  source. 

Chatham  Bay  affords  fairly  good  anchorage  in  fine  weather,  which  is 
the  rule,  and  is  a  convenient  place  to  procure  wood  and  water.  Wafer 
Bay  has  the  largest  area  of  level  land  seen  on  the  island,  and  several 
acres  showed  unmistakable  evidence  of  having  been  cultivated.  The 
anchorage,  however,  is  open  and  exposed  to  heavy  swells.  We  made 
a  reconnaissance  of  the  eaiitern  shores  of  the  island,  which  had  not  been 
charted,  and  sent  a  tracing  to  the  U.  S.  Hydrographic  Office. 

To  Malpelo  Island  and  return  to  Panama. — Leaving  Cocos  Island  on 
the  morning  of  March  1,  a  line  of  dredging  stations  was  run  S.  54^  E. 
true,  about  300  miles,  passing  en  route  over  the  x)osition  of  Rivade- 
neyra  Shoal,  the  line  of  soundings  crossing  our  line  of  1888  without 
indi(;ating  shoal  water  or  a  decrease  in  the  normal  depth  of  the  region. 
Turning  to  the  noi*thward  and  eastward  from  the  extremity  of  the 
above  line,  observations  were  extended  to  Malpelo,  the  sea-bed  being 
found  remarkably  level,  shoaling  regularly  asthe  island  wasapproached* 
We  reached  it  on  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  March,  made  several  hauls 
of  the  trawl  in  shoal  water,  and  a  little  before  noon  lay  to  and  sent  a 
collecting  party  to  the  island,  which  succeeded  in  capturing  a  number 
of  birds,  lizards,  etc.,  but  could  not  land.  Fish  lines  were  used  iu  50 
fathoms,  but  the  waters  were  alive  with  sharks,  which  destroyed  the 
gear  as  fast  as  it  was  put  over.   One  large  grouper  represented  the  catch. 

From  observations  taken  on  the  deck  of  this  vessel  the  highest  peak 
of  Malpelo  is  in  3^  59'  07"  N.  and  81o  34'  27"  W.  It  is  a  double- 
peaked  volcanic  rock  with  vertical  sides,  840  feet  in  height,  a  mile  in 
length  and  about  a  fourth  of  a  mile  wide,  suirounded  by  detached  rockSy 
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which  increase  its  length  to  a  mile  and  a  half.  The  rocks  are  all  higli 
and  bold,  except  one  or  two,  which  are  but  a  few  feet  above  water. 
The  island  is  covered  with  guano,  the  deposit  of  myriads  of  sea  birds 
which  cover  its  heights,  where  they  find  congenial  qmarters  and  safe 
breeding-grounds.  It  is*  entirely  devoid  of  vegetation,  except  a  few 
low  leafless  bushes.  The  only  sign  of  vegetable  life  is  a  small  patch  of 
grass  a  few  feet  in  extent  on  one  of  the  outlying  rocks. 

A  cave  was  discovered  on  the  northwestern  side  of  the  island,  into 
which  one  of  the  ship's  boats  proceeded  between  100  and  200  yards. 
The  arched  roof  was  16  feet  or  more  in  height  at  the  entrance,  increasing 
as  the  cave  was  penetrated,  the  surface  of  the  walls  being  quite  smooth. 
The  water  swarmed  with  fish. 

From  Malpelo  tlie  line  was  continued  about  N.  36^  B.  true,  in  the 
direction  of  the  Gulf  of  Panama,  where  three  normals  were  run  from 
deep  water  to  the  100-fathom  line,  extending  over  two  degrees  of  longi- 
tude. The  surface  net  was  in  constant  use,  and  the  Tanner  net  was 
operated  on  several  occasions.  Serial  temperatures  were  taken  fre- 
quently, the  sounding  wire  being  successfully  used  as  a  temperature 
line.  Several  instruments  were  lost  the  first  day  by  the  parting  of  the 
wire,  but  no  losses  occurred  afterward,  and  the  trouble  arising  from 
the  mercury  shaking  down  was  entirely  eliminated. 

Beaching  Panama  for  the  second  time  on  the  morning  of  the  12th, 
the  ship  was  i)ainted  outside  while  repairs  were  being  made  in  the 
engineer's  department.  The  bunkers  were  filled  with  coal  between 
the  16th  and  19th,  and  we  sailed  at  1 :10  p.  m.  on  the  20th  of  March, 
stemming  across  the  gulf. 

Panama  to  the  Qalapagos  Islands. — lieaching  the  vicinity  of  Galera 
Point  on  tlie  morning  of  the  23d,  a  series  of  soundings  was  made,  feel- 
ing our  way  to  deep  water,  as  it  was  desirable  to  cast  the  trawl  and 
make  other  investigations  on  the  slope  from  1,000  to  1,500  fathoms  in 
depth.  Strong  northeasterly  currents  were  found  in  the  vicinity,  show- 
ing a  maximum  of  51  miles  in  24  hours,  and  continuing  with  varying 
force  nearly  to  the  Galapagos.  We  were  crossing  the  great  Humboldt 
Current,  which  sweeps  along  the  coast  of  South  America  into  the 
Gulf  of  Panama.  During  nine  mouths  of  the  year,  while  the  trades  are 
blowing  steadily,  the  stream  is  divided,  a  portion  entering  the  Gulf  and 
a  broader  belt  taking  a  northwesterly  direction.  This  division  is  not 
usually  apparent  from  January  to  May,  while  the  trades  are  interrupted,' 
and  the  western  part  then  takes  a  northerly  direction,  with  its  velocity 
greatly  diminished. 

The  following  series  of  observations  extended  from  the  South  Ameri- 
can coast  to  the  Galapagos,  crossing  one  of  the  great  currents  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean  at  the  point  where  its  cooling  waters  pour  into  the  Gulf 
of  Panama  and  where  the  faunas  of  the  Southern  and  Central  Pacific 
meet.  Great  care  was  observed  in  all  the  work  on  this  lino  and  the 
observations  were  varied  and  complete.    The  depths  and  serial  tern- 
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l)eratures  were  frequently  obtained,  the  beam  trawl  and  surface  nets 
used  at  all  the  stations,  and  the  Tanner  net  was  frequently  operated  at 
intermediate  depths,  after  getting  well  clear  of  the  land,  to  ascertain 
the  distribution  of  pelagic  fauna. 

The  surface  life  was  greater  than  we  had  found  in  the  Gulf  of  Pan- 
ama, and  the  results  of  the  deep-sea  hauls  of  the  trawl  were  fairly  good, 
but  the  southern  approach  to  the  Galapagos,  where  we  anticipated  a 
rich  field,  proved  to  be  practically  barren  and  did  not  compare  favorably 
even  with  the  northeast  approach.  The  greatest  depth,  1,832  fathoms, 
was  found  about  160  miles  from  the  South  American  coast;  thence  to 
the  vicinity  of  the  islands  it  gradually  decreased. 

Oalapagos  Islands. — The  highlands  of  Chatham  Island  were  sighted 
at  daylight,  March  28,  and  after  spending  most  of  the  day  in  running 
a  line  of  dredging  along  its  southern  approach,  we  stood  into  Wreck 
Bay  and  anchored  at  5 :30  p.  m.  Senor  Manuel  A.  06bo8  came  on 
board  soon  after  our  arrival  to  extend  the  hospitalities  of  the  Hacienda 
del  Progreso,  and  Mr.  Townsend  returned  with  him  that  evening  on  a 
collecting  trip.  Prof.  Agassiz,  several  officers,  and  myself  went  to  the 
plantation  next  day,  and  were  met  and  entertained  by  the  proprietor, 
SeQor  Manuel  J.  Oobos.  The  rains  had  been  unusually  heavy  during 
the  season,  and  the  fine  carriage  road  from  the  port  to  the  hacienda, 
which  we  admired  so  much  three  years  ago,  was  a  complete  wreck. 

At  the  time  of  our  former  visit  cattle  were  the  principal  source  of 
revenue,  but  that  is  changed  now.  A  plant  of  modern  sugar  machin- 
ery has  been  installed,  and  the  growing  of  cane  and  the  manufacture 
of  sugar  is  prosecuted  with  the  greatest  energy.  The  natural  ad- 
vantages of  soil  and  climate,  cheapness  of  labor,  and  the  privileges  of 
the  McKinley  bill  insure  large  returns  from  this  industry.  The  young 
coffee  plantation,  mentioned  in  my  report  of  1888,  bids  fair  to  realize 
the  anticipations  of  the  proprietor.  I  tested  some  of  the  product  and 
found  it  excellent. 

The  settlement  on  Chatham  Island  was  formerly  a  penal  colony,  the 
convicts  performing  all  the  labor  on  the  plantation.  This  was  the  case 
at  the  time  of  our  visit  in  1888,  but  is  no  longer  so,  the  criminals  hay- 
ing been  removed  and  free  labor  employed,  greatly  to  the  advantage 
of  the  estate.  Supplies  were  procured  from  the  hacienda  and  a  fine 
young  bullock  was  presented  to  the  ship  by  Senor  G5bos.  The  natu- 
ralists increased  their  list  of  specimens  somewhat,  besides  procuring 
many  duplicates.  The  weather  was  hot  and  rainy  at  Chatham  Island, 
and  during  showers,  when  skylights,  ports,  etc.,  were  closed,  the  interior 
of  the  vessel  was  as  hot  as  an  oven. 

Leaving  Wreck  Bay  at  10:25  a.  m.,  March  31,  we  steamed  to  Charles 
Island  direct,  anchoring  in  Blackbeach  Boad  at  8  p.  m.  The  crew 
were  given  liberty  the  next  day,  when  many  of  them  went  to  the  old 
plantation,  where  fruit  was  found  in  abundance,  several  bushels  of 
oranges,  limes,  alligator  pe^irs,  etc.,  being  brought  onboard.    The  nat- 
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uralists  were  out  as  usual  during  the  day,  and  a  number  of  officers 
went  on  a  hunting  expedition  to  Post- OflBce  Bay,  returning  with  eighteen 
flamingos. 

Leaving  Charles  Island  at  1:05  a.  m.,  April  2,  we  ran  over  to  Duncau 
Island  and  sent  parties  into  the  mountains  for  tortoises.  They  were 
away  nearlj'^  all  day,  and  returned  with  a  single  specimen  only, 
although  they  searched  carefully  over  the  ground  where  three  years 
ago  they  were  quite  numerous.  A  few  years  more  and  they  will  prob- 
ably become  extinct.  An  anchorage  was  found  for  the  night  in  Con- 
way Bay,  Indefatigable  Island,  where  we  arrived  at  5  p.  m.,  giving  the 
collectors  an  hour  or  two  ashore  before  dark.  Getting  under  way  again 
at  3:15  a.  m.,  April  3,  we  steamed  to  the  northward  between  James  and 
Indefatigable  islands,  commencing  work  in  551  fathoms,  about  7  miles 
N.  by  W.  from  the  Seymour  Islands,  in  prolongation  of  our  line  of  1888, 
extending  it  to  Bindloe,  Abingdon,  and  Weuman  islands.  Here  we 
were  met  by  another  surprise;  excellent  results  having  been  obtained 
from  contiguous  stations  occupied  three  years  previously,  we  naturally 
expected  to  find  the  same  rich  fauna  in  similar  depths  a  few  miles  to  the 
westward.  We  did  not,  however;  on  the  contrary,  the  bottom  was 
foul  and  contained  comparatively  little  life,  while  the  surface  was 
almost  barren.  Eight  stations  were  occupied  between  Indefatigable 
and  Wenman  islands  in  from  327  to  1,270  fathoms. 

Oalapagos  Islands  to  Acapulco  and  Ouaymas. — From  the  latter  island 
a  line  was  run  to  Acapulco,  nineteen  stations  being  occupied  in  depths 
ranging  from  2,232  to  94  fathoms.  The  same  general  plan  of  investi- 
gation was  continued  and  the  results  were  satisfactory  in  the  ocean 
basin,  but  upon  approaching  the  Mexican  coast  the  bottom  became 
very  barren.  This  condition  may  be  attribut-ed  largely  to  the  great 
amount  of  decayed  and  decaying  vegetable  matter  covering  the  sea 
bed.  Every  haul  of  the  trawl  brought  up  quantities  in  every  stage  of 
decomposition,  and  occasionally  the  net  was  loaded  with  vegetable  muck, 
which  emitted  a  highly  offensive  odor.  This  deposit  was  not  evenly 
distributed  over  the  bottom,  but  it  prevailed  to  a  sufficient  extent  to 
drive  animal  life  from  the  ground.  The  same  effect  was  noticed  between 
the  Pearl  Islands  and  the  mainland  in  the  Gulf  of  Panama  in  1888, 
where  the  deposit  was  even  greater  and  the  odor  so  vile  that  the  chief 
naturalist  requested  that  no  more  of  it  be  brought  up.  The  Tanner  net 
was  used  at  several  stations  with  satisfactory  results. 

Surface  life  between  the  Galapagos  and  the  Mexican  coast  may  be 
summarized  as  follows:  An  occasional  whale,  porpoises,  dolphins,  and 
Hying  fish  frequently  seen,  and  green  turtles  in  sight  almost  constantly 
Hoating  on  the  surface.  Birds  were  not  numerous,  though  petrels  were 
seen  daily;  tropic  birds  and  boobies  were  noticed  occasionally,  besides 
gulls  and  other  species  which  appeared  as  we  approached  the  coast. 

We  anchored  in  the  harlwr  of  Aj^apulco  at  3:30  p.  m.,  April  12,  after 
a  successful  cruise  of  nine  days  between  the  Galapagos  and  that  point. 
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Having  filled  up  with  coal  aud  tiikcu  on  board  supplies,  wd  sailed, 
April  15,  for  a  cruise  along  the  Mexican  coast  aud  Gulf  of  Califomia. 
The  surface  tow  net  and  the  Tanner  net  were  used  frequently,  and  a 
line  of  dredging  stiitions  was  conimcn<*ed  to  the  southward  of  the  Tres 
Marias,  in  2,022  fathoms,  where  serial  temperatures  were  taken.  The 
trawl  was  lowered  a  few  hours  later,  in  (570  fathoms,  and  the  line  con- 
tinued to  8()  fathoms  near  the  land.  Passing  the  islands  the  depths 
increased,  the  sounding  cups  showing  green  mud  or  black  sand,  but 
there  was  sufli(*ient  chiy  in  it  to  prevent  its  washing  freely  through  the 
meshes  of  the  trawl  net,  thus  resulting  in  the  loss  of  geai*  from  over- 
loading. Frequent  patches  of  shale  rock  were  also  encountered,  which 
made  the  use  of  the  trawl  still  more  difficult.  The  currents  of  the  gulf 
seem  to  extend  to  the  bottom,  even  in  depths  exceeding  1,000  fathoms, 
scouring  out  the  mud  and  ooze,  and  ocx^asionally  exposing  the  native 
rock.  Sticks,  leaves,  and  other  kinds  of  vegetable  matter  were  marked 
features  of  the  hauls  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  gulf  as  well  as  in  the 
Pa<iilic,  but  were  not  brought  up  in  as  great  quantities.  The  bottom 
fauna  from  the  Ties  Marias  to  (ruaymas  was  unexpectedly  meiiger; 
indeed,  it  was  a  great  disa]>pointment  to  us,  for  we  had  consoled  our- 
selves for  the  barren  ground  oft'  Acapulco  in  anticipation  of  rich  fields 
in  the  gulf. 

The  work  of  th(^  cruise  ended  with  our  arrival  at  Guaymas  on  the 
afternoon  of  April  23,  where  Prof.  Agassiz  left  us  to  return  to  the 
Atlantic  coast  by  rail.  The  exi)lorations  during  the  cruise  were  con- 
ducted under  his  general  direction,  and  his  great  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience were  ai)parent  in  all  our  operjitions.  He  was  always  ready  in  a 
most  genial  aud  kindly  wjij'^  to  impart  information,  which  was  given  so 
plainly  that  it  was  always  comprehended,  even  by  laymen.  We  took 
le^ive  of  him  with  mu<*.h  regret,  and  it  is  our  food  hoi>e  that  some  time 
in  the  near  future  we  may  again  have  his  active  cooperation  in  deep- 
sea  investigation. 

Scieniijiv  reHidU  of  the  cruise. — The  scientific  report  of  the  expedition 
will  be  made  by  Prof.  Agassiz,  yet  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  state 
in  a  general  way  some  of  the  results  obtained.  The  fauna  of  the  region 
examined  was  not  as  rich  as  in  the  Atlanti<*.,  (iulf  of  Mexico,  and  Carib- 
bean Sea.  Decaye<l  vegeUible  matter  was  found  to  a  greater  or  lesa 
extent  on  most  of  the  bottom  examined.  Foniminifera  was,  as  a  rule^ 
very  sparsely  rei)resented  in  the  bottom  soil,  and  was  found  in  consid- 
erable (juantities  at  but  few  stations.  Many  forms  were  identical  with 
those  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  others  were  closely  allied  to  them. 
The  repeated  use  of  the  Tanner  net,  remote  from  land,  showed 
that  the  surface  life  extended  down  about  300  fathoms,  the  bottom 
life  reaihing  up  between  100  aiul  200  fathoms,  and  the  intermediate 
space  being  practically  barren.  On  one  occasion  in  the  Gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia, in  the  vichiity  of  land,  life  was  found  from  surface  to  bottom. 
The  o<:ean  tiiinperatures  of  the  region  were  very  low,  considering  that 
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it  lies  within  the  tropics.  The  Humboldt  current,  the  one  great  and 
constant  movement  of  the  waters  from  the  southern  polar  regions  into 
the  Gulf  of  Panama,  is  a  cold  one,  and  its  voliune  is  so  great  in  com- 
parison with  the  warmer  equatorial  counter-current  that  the  latter  is 
soon  absorbed  and  the  whole  mass  reduced  to  a  lower  temi)erature  than 
in  any  other  oceanic  area  in  the  same  latitudes.  There  are  no  coral 
reefs  in  the  Gulf  of  Panama  or  about  Malpelo,  Cocos,  and  the  Galr- 
pagos  Islands;  indeed,  it  is  not  until  we  reach  Clipperton  Island,  in 
iQo  north  latitucje  and  lOQo  west  longitude,  that  the  reef-builders  find 
congenial  temperatures  for  the  prosecution  of  their  work.  These  low 
temperatures  doubtless  exert  a  marked  influence  on  the  submarine 
fauna  of  the  region. 

We  left  Guaymas  April  24,  and  arrived  at  San  Diego  May  1  without 
incident  worthy  of  notice.    Taking  on  board  a  supply  of  coal,  we  sailed 
the  next  evening  for  the  navy-yard,  Mare  Island,  arriving  on  the  morn^ 
ing  of  the  5th. 

The  winds,  weather,  and  currents  encountered  during  the  cruise  may 
be  summarized  as  follows : 

Winds  southwest  to  southeast  from  San  Francisco  to  Santa  Barbara 
Islands;  light  and  variable  with  irequent  calms  to  Acapulco.  Light 
variable  winds  from  the  latter  port  to  Panama,  with  the  exception  of  a 
short  shari)  northeast  gale  off  Tehuantepec;  a  stiff  norther  in  passing 
the  Gulf  of  Dulce,  and  a  brisk  northerly  wind  from  Cape  Mala  to  Panama. 
Light  variable  winds  and  frequent  calms  were  experienced  in  the  Gulf 
of  Panama,  and  thence  to  Cocos  Island,  Malpego,  and  the  Galapagos. 
The  southeast  trades  were  entirely  interrupted,  the  prevailing  winds 
being  from  southwest.  There  was  very  little  wind  among  the  islands 
of  the  archipelago  or  to  the  northward  until  we  encountered  the  north- 
ejist  trades  in  about  5^  00'  N.  They  were  very  strong  for  twenty-four 
hours,  then  moderate,  dying  out  entirely  in  11°  00'  N;  thence  to  Aca- 
pulco, southwest  airs  prevailing.  Along  the  Mexican  coast  to  Cape 
Corrientes  we  had  light  to  moderate  northwest  winds,  thence  to  Guay- 
mas, gentle  westerly  breezes.  From  the  latter  port  to  Cape  San  Lucas 
the  same  winds  were  found,  and  thence  to  San  Diego  light  to  moderate 
breezes  from  the  northward  and  westward.  From  San  Diego  to  San 
Francisco  light  southerly  airs  prevailed.   . 

The  sea  was  generally  smooth  during  the  cruise. 

Tbe  weather  was  hazy  and  squajly  from  San  Francisco  to  the  Santa 
Barbara  Islands;  mild  and  pleasant  with  passing  clouds  thence  to 
Acapulco.  There  was  a  daily  increase  of  temperature,  but  the  full  effect 
of  tropical  heat  was  not  felt  until  the  vessel  wiis  lying  at  anchor  in  the 
harbor.  From  Acapulco  to  Panama  it  was  generally  fair,  with  hazy  or 
smoky  atmosphere  enveloping  the  land,  as  usual  in  the  dry  season. 
Three  or  four  days  of  rainy,  squally  weather  were  encountered  off  the 
gulf  between  6o  00'  and  7o  00'  N.  latitude  the  latter  part  of  February; 
thence  to  Cocos,  Malpelo,  and  Panama  the  weather  was  invariably 
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pleasant  but  warm,  the  same  conditions  prevailing  until  we  arrived  at 
the  (lalapagos  with  one  notable  exception,  March  23,  when  in  1^  00'  N. 
and  80°  00'  W.  we  had  an  overcast  rainy  day.  It  was  the  height  of  the 
rainy  season  in  the  archipelago  and  showers  were  of  frequent  occurr 
rence  every  day,  the  sun  coming  out  brightly  between  them.  There 
lyas  more  or  less  rain  after  leaving  the  islands  to  5^  00'  N.  Thence  to 
Acapulco,  Guaymas,  and  Cai)e  San  Lucas  it  was  invariably  bright  and 
clear.  The  mornings  were  hazy  or  foggy  off  the  coast  of  Lower  Califor- 
nia, generally  clearing  between  10  a.  m.  and  meridian.  •  From  San  Diego 
to  the  bay  of  San  Francisco  it  was  misty,  but  not  sufficiently  thick  to 
interfere  with  navigation. 

Tlie  currents  from  San  Francisco  to  Acapulco  were  neither  strong  nor 
constant  in  direction;  the  aggregate  was  70  miles  against  us  during  the 
trip.  They  were  stronger  thence  to  Panama,  amounting  to  about  100 
miles  adverse  set.  From  Panama  to  Cocos  Island,  Malpelo,  and  return, 
the  general  set  was  south  and  southeast  from  C  to  39  miles  per  day. 
From  Panama  toward  ('ai>e  San  Francisco,  on  the  coast  of  Ecuador,  the 
set  was  southwest  to  west  from  7  to  24  miles  per  day. 

The  Humboldt  current  was  encountered  about  2o  00'  N.  and  80o  00' 
W.  from  29  to  51  miles  a  day,  setting  to  the  northward  and  eastward, 
trending  more  to  the  eastward  as  we  left  the  coa«t,  until  in  87^  00'  W. 
it  was  S.  83°  E.  17  miles  in  twenty- four  hours;  thence  to  the  Galapagos 
but  little  current  was  noticed.  The  general  set  through  the  archipel- 
ago is  to  the  westward,  excei)t  from  January  to  April  or  May,  when 
currents  are  mostly  confined  to  tidal  influence. 

A  light  easterly  drift  was  apparent  from  the  islands  to  Co  00'  N. ;  then 
a  westerly  set,  reaching  a  maximum  of  50  miles  per  day  to  about  9^ 
00'  N. ;  thence  to  Ac^apulco  very  light.  From  the  latter  port  a  light 
northwesterly  current  was  felt,  increasing  as  wo  approached  Gape 
Corrientes,  and  ceasing  entirely  to  the  northward  of  the  Tres  Marias 
Islands,  from  which  point  to  Guaymas  the  drift  was  light  to  the  east- 
ward. From  the  latter  i)ort  to  Cape  San  Lucas  and  San  Diego  the  cur- 
rents were  very  light  and  variable.  Thence  to  San  Francisco,  where 
the  coast  was  followed  (jlosely,  the  influence  of  Davidson's  counter- 
current  from  the  southward  and  eastward  was  felt. 

The  general  liealth  of  ofticers  and  crew  wsis  excellent  considering  the 
rapid  and  extreme  climatic  changes  they  were  subjected  to. 

Mare  Island  Kavyyard  and  San  Francisco. — Many  of  the  crew  were 
discharged  soon  after  our  arrival  at  Mare  Island,  their  terms  of  service 
having  expired,  leaving  us  with  barely  force  enough  to  care  for  the 
vessel.  Ensign  W.  W.  Gilmer,  U.  S.  K,  was  detached  on  May  8,  and 
on  the  18th  Passed  Assistant  Engineer  J.  R.  Wilmer,  U.  S.  N.,  was 
sent  to  the  navjil  hospital  for  treatment  for  insomnia  and  nervous 
prostration.  On  the  28th  of  the  same  month  telegraphic  orders  were 
received  to  commence  repairs  necessary  for  the  contemplated  summer's 
cruise.    It  soon  became  apparent  that  Mr.  Wilmer  woul.  be  unable  to 
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rejoin  the  vessel,  and  Assistant  Engineer  A.  M.  Hunt,  U.  S.  N.,  was 
ordered  to  relieve  bim,  reporting  June  9,  at  whicli  time  the  former  was 
detached. 

June  25  orders  were  received  from  the  Navy  Department  reducing 
the  number  of  the  crew  from  G7  to  53  men  after  June  30. 1891,  and  also 
giving  new  ratings.  The  proposed  crew  would  be  able  simply  to  navi- 
gate the  vessel,  but  could  not  carry  on  the  work  for  which  she  is  em- 
ployed. Authority  was  subsequently  received  from  the  Commissioner, 
however,  to  employ  the  additional  men  required  to  make  the  vessel 
efficient,  placing  them  on  the  Fish  Commission  rolls.  The  necessary 
changes  were  made  immediately. 

Engines  and  boilers  were  tested  at  a  dock  trial  June  27  and,  much  to 
our  gratification,  everything  worked  smoothly  and  satisfactorily.  We 
went  to  San  Francisco  on  the  29th  and  docked  at  the  Union  Iron 
Works  the  following  morning  to  scrape  and  paint  the  vessel's  bottom, 
which  had  become  exceedingly  foul  during  her  cruise  in  tropical  waters. 
We  expected  to  dock  at  the  navy-yard,  but  the  dry-dock  wa«  required 
very  unexpectedly  for  a  French  frigate  which  arrived  a  few  days  pre- 
viously, needing  extensive  repairs. 

The  Albatross  was  in  dry-dock  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  when 
this  report  should  properly  close,  yet  it  seems  advisable  to  state  that 
we  were  preparing  for  a  season's  work  in  Bering  Sea,  and  would  have 
sailed  early  in  July  had  the  vessel  not  been  diverted  firom  her  work  to 
convey  the  United  States  commissioners  to  the  Seal  Islands.  We  left 
San  Francisco  on  the  evening  of  July  10,  having  on  board  Dr.  Thomas 
C.  Mendenhall  and  Dr.  C.  Hart  Merriam,  United  States  commissioners, 
en  route  for  the  Pribilof  Islands,  Bering  Sea. 

Summary  of  work  and  condition  of  equipment. — The  following  brief 
summary  gives  in  a  graphic  form  a  r^sum^  of  the  work  of  the  Albatross 
for  the  fiscal  year  1890-91 : 

Number  of  days  at  sea •. .        135 

Distance  mn  by  observation,  in  knots 15, 314 

Distance  run  by  log,  in  knots 15, 706 

Number  of  deep-sea  soundings 377 

Number  of  dredging  stations 153 

Number  of  fishing  stations 95 

Number  of  specific-gravity  stations 330 

Number  of  serial-temperature  stations 35 

Number  of  submarine  tow-net  stations 19 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Townsend,  resident  naturalist,  has  prosecuted  an 
extended  invevstigation  regarding  the  oyster  industry  of  San  Francisco 
Bay  and  adjacent  waters,  having  x>crformed  the  work  while  the  vessel 
was  in  i)ort.    All  practical  aid  has  been  rendered  him. 

The  deep-sea  sounding  apparatus  has  worked  satisfactorily,  although 
we  have  met  with  some  losses.  Our  heaviest  reel  was  disabled  during 
the  winter's  cruise,  involving  the  loss  of  several  thousand  fathoms  of 
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wire.  The  druin  did  not  collapse,  but  the  binding  bolts  gave  way  one 
by  one,  allowing  the  flanges  to  spring  outward  and  the  wire  to  find 
lodgment  between  them  and  the  edges  of  the  drum.  The  nip  was  so 
great  thnt  it  ruined  the  wire  even  where  it  was  possible  to  extricate  it, 
but  many  of  the  parts  were  cut  before  they  could  be  cleared.  Fortu- 
nately, we  had  a  heavy  navy  reel  on  board,  which  was  mounted  without 
causing  delay  in  our  work. 

The  dredging  engine  has  continued  to  perform  its  work  admirably. 
The  service  was  i)articularly  heavy  during  the  winter  in  the  greater 
depths,  and  near  the  end  of  the  season  the  friction  gear  gave  out,  but 
it  did  not  materially  interfere  with  the  working  of  the  engine.  The 
arms  of  the  driving  pinion  and  friction  drum  were  lashed  together,  and 
the  latter  was  operated  directly  by  the  engine  in  veering  as  well  as 
hoisting.    It  was  repaired  at  small  cost. 

The  reeling  engine  still  performs  its  work  well  without  expense  for 
repairs,  further  than  the  usual  examination  and  adjustment.  The 
dredge  rope  was  subjected  to  unusual  wear  and  tear  during  the  south- 
ern cruise  and  parted  several  times,  but  there  were  no  serious  losses. 
The  expenditure  of  trawls  resulting  from  these  breakages  was  of  greater 
importance,  but  never  resulted  in  the  least  delay,  the  apparatus  in 
reserve  being  eqfial  at  all  times  to  the  demand. 

The  Negretti  and  Zambra  thermometers  have  worked  well  except 
when  used  in  series  on  the  dredge  rope,  particularly  in  the  tropics. 
After  the  substitution  of  the  sounding  wire  as  a  temperature  rope  the 
instruments  worked  well,  but  several  were  lost  by  parting  the  wire, 
and  this  is  liable  to  occur  at  any  time,  the  margin  of  safety  being  very 
small.  The  expenditure  of  wire  would  be  of  little  moment,  but  the  loss 
of  a  dozen  deep-sea  thermometers  is  another  matter  and  might  bring 
that  branch  of  work  to  an  abrupt  termination.  We  have  now  adopted 
the  following  plan :  A  sufticient  amount  of  large  strong  wire  is  wound 
on  a  spare  drum,  and  when  serial  temperatures  are  to  be  taken  it  is 
mounted  on  the  sounding  machine,  arrangements  having  been  made  for 
the  rapid  interchange  of  reels. 

PERSONNEL. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  officers,  June  30, 1801 :  Lieut.  Commander 
Z.  L.  Tanner,  U.  S.  Navy,  commanding;  Lieut.  C.  G.  Calkins,  U.  S. 
Navy,  executive  officer  and  navigator;  Lieut,  (jr.  grade)  J.  H.  Lee  Hoi- 
combe,  U.  8.  Navy;  Ensign  E.  A.  Anderson,  U.  S.  Navy;  Passed 
Assistant  Surgeon  Nelson  II.  Drake,  U.  S.  Navy;  Passed  Assistant 
Paymaster  C.  S.  W  illams,  U.  S.  Navy;  Assistant  Engineer  A.  M.  Hont^ 
U.  S.  Navy. 

The  civilian  corps  was  as  follows:  Charles  H.  Townsend,  resident 
naturalist;  A.  B.  Alexander,  fishery  expert;  N.  B.  Miller,  assistantnat- 
uralist;  Harry  C.  Fassett,  clerk  to  commanding  officer. 
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REPORT  OF  A.  B.  ALEXANDER,  FISHERT  EXPERT. 

[Abstract.] 
WASHINGTON,  OREGON,  AND  CALIFORNIA. 

On  August  28, 1889,  hydrographic  operations  were  commenced  off  the 
coast  of  Washington,  and  were  carried  on  thence  southward  along  the 
coasts  of  Oregon  and  northern  California  as  far  as  Cape  Mendocino. 
The  work  of  sounding,  dredging,  and  fishing  was  assiduously  carried 
on  from  the  above  date  until  October  13,  with  the  exception  of  a  short 
visit  made  to  Portland,  Oregon,  and  the  time  required  for  coaling.  Off 
the  coasts  examined  the  fishing-grounds  are  entirely  within  the  100- 
fathom  curve.  Fishes  are  generally  found  in  greatest  numbers  in 
depths  of  15  to  30  fathoms  and  on  rocky  bottoms,  but  the  numerous 
species  of  rockfish  frequently  congregate  together  on  sandy  patches, 
attracted,  undoubtedly,  by  the  quantity  of  food  which  they  find  there. 

The  greatest  distance  of  the  100-fathom  curve  from  the  coast  of 
Washington,  between  Cape  Flattery  and  the  Columbia  River,  is  about 
40  miles,  the  least  distance  about  18  miles,  the  average  being  about  25 
miles.  South  of  the. Columbia  River  this  curve  takes  an  irregular 
course,  but  near  the  northern  boundary  line  of  California  it  rapidly 
approaches  the  shore,  deep  water  being  found  only  a  short  distance 
from  the  land.  Heceta  Bank  is  the  largest  and  most  important  fishing- 
ground  south  of  Cape  Flattery. 

The  first  trial  for  bottom  fish  was  made  on  the  afternoon  of  August 
30  in^  fathoms  off  Yaquina  Head,  Oregon,  the  catch  consisting  of  1 
red  rockfish  and  2  ling  or  whiting.  The  wind  was  blowing  fresh  at  the 
time,  causing  the  ship  to  drift  rapidly,  and  it  was  difficult  to  keep  the 
hooks  on  the  bottom.  The  following  morning  another  trial  was  made 
some  30  miles  south  of  the  last  locality  in  29  fathoms  of  water,  but  no 
fish  were  taken.  The  bottom  consisted  of  fine  gray  sand,  and  furnished 
no  indications  of  a  good  fishing-ground. 

On  the  morning  of  September  1  hand  lines  were  used  at  hydrographic 
station  No.  1968,  latitude  44o  01'  N.,  longitude  124o  49'  15"  W.,  depth 
58  fathoms,  both  from  the  ship  and  from  small  boats.  Nothing  of  im- 
portance was  taken  by  the  latter,  and  only  3  orange  rockfish  by  the 
former.  At  hydrographic  station  No.  1978,  later  in  the  day,  latitude 
430  58'  30"  N.,  longitude  124o  44'  20"  W.,  61  fathoms,  even  poorer 
results  were  obtained,  but  at  a  few  ship  lengths  from  this  berth  24 
rockfish,  of  two  species,  were  captured  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes. 
Undoubtedly  at  many  places  where  we  were  unable  to  secure  anything 
with  hand  lines  excellent  fishing  could  be  obtained  with  the  beam  trawl. 
While  flounders,  soles,  and  some  other  edible  species  may  occur  in  very 
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great  numbers,  their  presemje  might  not  be  indieated  by  liand  lines,  as 

was  frequently  demonstrated  during  the  investigations  along  this  coast. 

Subsequent  to  the  trials  above  mentioned,  the  beam  trawl  was  cast 

at  station  No.  3080,  latitude  43^  58'  1^.,  longitude  124o  3G'  W.,  93  fath- 

• 

oms,  securing  3  speeies  of  rockfish,  1  black-cod,  1  cultus-cod,  and  100 
flounders,  representing  several  species.  A  short  distance  from  this 
spot  a  similar  catch  was  made  with  the  beam  trawl,  aud  in  three  hauls* 
with  the  same  appliance  after  night  fall,  large  quantities  of  flounders 
were  captured.  The  following  day  another  large  lot  of  flounders  was 
obtained  at  station  No.  3082,  latitude  4;3o  52'  N.,  longitude  124©  15'  W.,* 
43  fathoms,  while  9  red  rockfish  and  2  whiting  were  caught  on  hand 
lines  in  the  same  locality.  A  rich  spot  was  fcmnd  between  the  Siuslaw 
River  and  lleceta  Head,  where  52  black  rockfish  {Seha^todcs  mel<inop8) 
were  landed  on  tlie  deck  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes.  We  com- 
menced fishing  in  a  depth  of  18  fathoms,  and  drifted  into  13J  fathoms. 
The  depth  was,  therefore,  very  favorable  for  hand-line  fishing.  Small- 
boat  fishing  could  be  successfully  prosecuted  all  along  this  part  of  the 
coa«t,  ])ut  the  market  demand  is  not  sufficient  to  warrant  it  at  present. 

At  hydrographic  station  No.  19S1,  latitude  44o  01'  30"  N.,  longitude 
124^  11'  30"  W.,  24  fathoms,  8  orange  rockfish  and  3  bhick-cod  were 
caught  on  hand  lines.  At  dredging  station  No.  3084,  latitude  44^  12' 
31"  N.,  longitude  124°  19'  W.,  40  fathoms,  the  be4un  trawl  and  hand 
lines  were  both  used,  the  entire  catch  amounting  to  10  black-cod  and  9 
whiting.  The  edible  qualities  of  the  latter  seem  to  be  as  good  as  those 
of  the  red  rockfish,  and  the  species  is  abundant  in  many  places.  The 
next  trial  was  at  hydrographic  station  No.  1982,  latitude  44^  16'  N., 
longitude  124^  12'  W.,  31  fathoms,  and  comparatively  good  fishing  was 
obtained,  24  whiting,  14  orange  rockfish,  and  2  flounders  having  been 
captured  in  the  space  of  45  minutes.  Several  trials  in  the  neiglibor- 
hood  of  Cape  Perpetua,  Oregon,  proved  that  blackcod,  whiting,  and 
red  rockfish  occur  there  in  considerable  numbers.  The  depth  of  water 
and  character  of  the  bottom  are  suitable  for  small-boat  fishing.  The 
last  trial  for  the  day  was  in  31  fathoms,  Cai>e  Perpetua  bearing  ENB. 
(magnetic)  4  miles,  but  only  one  red  rockfish  was  secured  there.  The 
total  catch  of  edible  fishes  for  the  day  amounted  to  about  GOO  i)onnd8. 
The  black-cod  in  this  locality  is  smaller  than  in  more  northern  waters, 
and  lacks  the  sweet  flavor  which  it  has  at  the  north. 

On  September  3  hand-line  fishing  was  prosecuted  witli  much  dili- 
gence, the  day's  catch  amounting  to  41  blackcod,  60  orange  rockfish, 
3  whiting,  1  dogfish,  and  1  shark.  Ilad  the  wind  blown  less  violently 
more  fish  would  undoubtedly  have  been  secured.  Thirty-seven  of  the 
blackcod  were  taken  during  the  first  drift,  Yaqnina  Head  bearing  NE. 
i  N.,  and  distant  8  miles.  The  depth  was  44  fathoms.  From  our  ex- 
perience the  best  fishing-si>ots  seemed  to  lie  from  0  to  8  miles  off  shore. 

Fishing  was  next  taken  up  off  Cape  Falcon,  or  False  Tillamook,  and 
was  continued  at  short  intervals  down  the  coast.   The  results  were  not 
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as  flEirVorable  as  off  Yaquina  Head,  but  a  strong  tide  was  rauniug  at  the 
time  and  may  have  had  more  or  less  effect  ou  the  distribution  of  the  fish, 
as  is  known  to  be  the  case  in  other  places.  On  many  spots  over  which 
we  were  drifted  the  hand  lines  brought  up  flounders,  and  the  beam  trawl, 
put  over  just  before  dark,  secured  between  800  and  900  of  these  fishes. 

The  rjogion  about  Gape  Meares,  16 J  miles  south  of  Cape  Falcon,  was 
subsequently  investigated,  the  beam  trawl  being  first  used  at  station 
No.  3091,  latitude  45o  32'  N.,  longitude  124©  19'  30"  W.,  depth  87  fath- 
oms. Half  a  dozen  squid,  100  flounders,  5  red  rockfish,  and  about 
a  peek  of  prawns  composed  the  bulk  of  the  catch.  In  46  fathoms. 
Cape  Meares  bearing  E,  f  S.,  4  miles  distant,  only  one  red  rockfish  was 
taken  on  the  hand  lines.  A  berth  nearer  shore  gave  better  results, 
as  14  red  rockfish  were  quickly  secured  there.  During  the  continuance 
of  this  drift  a  series  of  trials  was  also  made  about  Arch  Bocks  by  means 
of  a  dory.  These  rocks  lie  about  2  miles  from  Cape  Meares  and  5  miles 
from  the  entrance  to  Tillamook  Bay.  Our  investigations,  however, 
were  not  attended  with  success,  although  the  search  was  made  as 
thorough  RH  tlie  time  permitted.  Attention  was  first  given  to  the 
northern  side  of  the  rock,  but  obtaining  nothing  there,  we  shifted  to 
the  south  side,  where  we  soon  discovered  the  cause  of  the  barren  con- 
dition of  the  region.  In  all  sheltered  places  where  the  warm  rays  of 
the  sun  could  pei^trate,  hundreds  of  sea  lions  were  hauled  out  upon 
the  rocks.  Sea  birds  also  filled  the  air  and  covered  the  summits  of  the 
rocks.  The  latter  likewise  consume  large  quantities  of  surface  fishes, 
such  as  herring  and  smelts,  and  although  none  of  these  species  were 
observed,  the  presence  of  the  birds  indicated  their  occurrence. 

Off  the  entrance  to  Tillamook  Bay,  22  red  rockfish,  2  orange  rockfish, 
1  blackcod,  4  cultus-cod,  and  1  yellow-striped  rockfish  were  captured. 
From  about  3  miles  north  of  Cape  Lookout  to  some  3  or  4  miles  below  the 
cape  a  very  thorough  examination  of  the  bottom  was  made  close  in 
shore.  During  fifteen  trials  none  of  the  baits  upon  the  hooks  were 
disturbed,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  sea  lions  occurring  along  this 
region  have  caused  a  scarcity  of  fish.  While  the  inshore  work  wa^  in 
progress,  the  ship  ran  10  miles  off  the  land  and  made  trials  with  the 
beam  trawl  and  hand  lines.  By  means  of  the  former  a  large  quantity 
of  flounders  was  secured,  while  with  the  latter  2  red  rockfish,  1  salmon, 
and  a  flounder  were  taken. 

Between  Cape  Lookout  and  Siletz  Bay  thirteen  trials  were  made  with 
hand  lines.  Fish  seemed  to  be  plentiful  in  a  few  places,  but  in  the 
majority  only  a  limited  number  were  obtained.  The  bottom  in  this  region 
is  sandy.  The  true  cod  (Gcutus  morrhua)  has  been  reported  from  time 
to  time  from  this  section  of  the  coast,  but  it  is  very  improbable  that  it 
occurs  there,  and  none  were  taken  by  the  Albatross  south  of  the  Strait 
of  Juan  de  Fuca.  A  few  vessels  would  have  no  trouble  in  obtaining 
good  fares  of  red  rockfish  and  black-cod  between  Tillamook  Bock  and 
Yaquina  Head,  but,  as  already  mentioned,  the  latter  species  has  not 
H.  Mis,  113 1» 
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tlic  same  quality  here  as  off  Cape  Flattery  and  the  Queen  Charlotte 
Islands.  The  water  is  shallow'  and  the  bottom  sufficiently  smooth  to 
render  fishing  easy,  and  while  the  tide  ruus  rapidly  at  times,  it  is  not 
strong  enough  to  caiTy  a  trawl  buoy  below  the  surface. 

Running  dowu  the  coast  48  miles,  work  was  resumed  off  Heceta 
Head.  Betweeu  this  i^oint  and  Coquille  Eiver,  a  distance  of  GSjniles, 
trials  were  made  with  hand  lines  in  15  different  places.  The  bottom  is 
not  unlike  that  found  farther  north,  and  on  many  spots  and  ridges  red 
rockfish  were  fairly  abundant.  In  other  localities,  however,  the  bottonv 
seemed  to  be  more  or  less  destitute  of  life. 

Some  time  was  occupied  in  hand-line  fishing  off  Tsiltcoos  Biver,  in  13 
fathoms,  the  yiouth  of  the  river  bearing  SE.  by  E.  (magnetic),  distant 
2.7  miles,  but  withcmt  success.  Better  results  were  obtained  daring  a 
ten  minute  trial  off  Unipqua  River,  12  miles  south  of  Tsiltcoos  River, 
27  red  rockfish  being  taken.  The  character  of  the  bottom  in  these  two 
])la<*08  did  not  differ  materially. 

The  ground  adjacent  to  Cape  Gregory  was  carefully  examined  in 
depths  of  11  to  40  fiithoms.  The  best  fishing  was  found  in  th&  last- 
mentioned  depth,  Cai>e  Gregory  light  bearing  S.  |  E.  (magnetic),  14.5 
miles  distant.  The  catch  consisted  of  22  red  rockfish.  In  six  subse- 
(luent  trials  nearer  the  shore,  in  depths  of  11  to  25  fathoms,  no  bites 
were  obtained,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  same  kind  of  bait  was 
used.    At  times,  however,  fish  may  be  more  abundant  in  this  locality. 

At  hydrographic  station  No.  20GC,  lat.  43©  03'  30"  N.,  long.  124o  33'  30" 
W.,  44  fathoms,  the  ship  lay  to,  drifting  for  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes, 
with  twelve  hand  lines  in  use,  but  not  a  single  fish  was  taken.  As  we 
worked  farther  southward  fish  became  exceedingly  scarce,  and  the 
ground  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Cape  Orford  proved  as  unproduct- 
ive as  that  (iff  Cape  Gregory.  Not  a  fish  was  obtained  in  the  course  of 
seven  trials,  while  with  the  beam  trawl,  11  miles  from  the  cape,  only  a 
few  shells,  1  starfish,  and  a  small  crab  were  secured. 

Many  trials  were  made  in  the  vicinity  of  Orford  Reef  by  means  of  the 
dory,  fitted  with  hand  lines  of  different  sizes.  This  reef  consists  of  sev- 
eral rough  ledges,  rising  abruptly  and  in  some  places  perpendicularly 
from  the  sea,  and  is  inhabited  by  many  sea  lions.  Unlike  other  similar 
l(M*alities,  however,  where  the  presence  of  sea  lions  seems  to  cause  a 
great  scarcity  of  other  aciuatic  life,  food-fishes  of  several  species  are 
abundant  here.  By  far  the  best  fishing  was  obtained  on  the  south  side 
of  the  reef,  in  G  to  8  fathoms  of  water,  hard,  irregular  bottom.  In  the 
beginning  an  anchorage  was  made  for  each  trial,  but  as  it  proved  very 
diihcult  to  raise  the  anchor  at  times,  it  was  found  exiiedient  to  lay  to 
and  drift-  with  the  wind  and  tide.  The  hooks  frequently  caughton  the 
rocks,  causing  the  dory  to  bring  up  suddenly,  but  notwithstanding  these 
difYi(;ulties  a  very  good  collection  of  fishes  was  made.  Among  these 
were  red,  orange,  and  vermilion  roekfishes,  the  cultus-cod,  black-cod, 
and  several  large  sculpins.    The  cultuscod  were  unusually  abundant. 

l>iiriii^  the  progress  of  this  investigation  the  ship  was  enjgsged  ia 
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dredging  and  fishing  to  the  south wapd  and  westward  of  the  reef.  One 
haul  with  the  beam  trawl  showed  the  bottom  to  be  very  rich  in  places. 
Only  1  cultus-cod,  1  rockfish,  and  1  sculpin  were  taken  with  the  hand 
lines. 

This  was  the  last  fishing  work  carried  on  during  the  cruise,  but  after 
a  trip  to  the  Columbia  River,  soundings  were  begun  off  Cape  Sebastian 
and  were  extended  as  far  as  Cape  Mendocino,  California.  The  char- 
acter of  the  bottom  along  this  part  of  the  coast  is  not  such  as  would 
lead  one  to  expect  the  presence  of  fishes  in  large  numbers,  but  some 
localities  may  be  found  where  good  fishing  can  be  obtained. 

The  capture  of  halibut  off  Capo  Mendocino  has  been  reported  on 
several  occasions.  The  captain  of  the  steam  fishing  schooner  George 
L.  Chance^  of  Portland,  Oregon,  states  that  in  the  latter  part  of  July, 
1889,  he  secured  a  number  of  halibut  close  to  the  cape,  in  a  depth  of  40 
fathoms.  As  the  feeding-ground  in  this  locality  covers  only  a  very 
small  area,  it  is  not  probable  that  many  halibut  need  be  looked  for 
there.  Heceta  Bank  is  probably  the  only  ground  south  of  Cai)e  Flattery 
where  halibut  may  be  expected  to  remain  for  any  length  of  time.  On 
the  evening  of  August  7  the  Oeorge  L.  Chance  anchored  on  the  southern 
part  of  that  bank  and  put  over  hand  lines.  Several  small  halibut  were 
caught  in  the  course  of  a  short  time,  and,  thinking  they  must  be 
abundant,  a  trawl  line  was  set.  The  next  morning,  on  hauling  it,  the 
heads  of  11  halibut  were  found  attached  to  the  hooks,  but  sharks  and 
dogfish  had  devoured  the  bodies.  Further  eftbrts  also  proved  fruitless, 
and  the  vessel  proceeded  to  Flattery  Bank,  where  a  fare  was  obtained. 

POINT  ARENA  TO  SANTA  BARBARA,  CAL.  (MARCH  AND  APRIL,  1890). 

• 

The  Italian  and  Greek  fishermen  of  San  Francisco  fish  the  year 
round  in  various  localities,  both  to  the  north  and  south  of  the  Golden 
Gate.  The  most  northern  limit  to  their  grounds  is  Point  Arena,  the 
most  southern.  Point  Ano  Kuevo.  Hand-line  fishing  is  principally  car- 
ried on  between  Point  Reyes  and  Point  Arena,  in  depths  of  10  to  30  fath- 
oms. Extra  large  red  rockfish  and  cultus-cod  are  secured  off  Point  Reyes, 
and  as  good  fares  may  be  obtained  within  2  or  3  miles  of  the  shore, 
attention  is  seldom  paid  to  the  adjacent  deeper  waters.  Red  rockfish 
are  chiefly  taken  in  this  locality,  but  other  species  are  also  caught  in 
smaller  quantities.  The  red  rockfish  is  also  abundant  in  the  vicinity 
of  Bodega  Head  and  Tomales  Point.  Fishing  is  carried  on  in  Tomales 
Bay  during  the  entire  year,  drag  seines  and  three-mesh  trammel  nets 
being  used  for  the  capture  of  red  rockfish,  perch,  flounders,  smelt,  sea 
bass,  herring,  and  anchovies.  From  30  to  40  fishermen  confine  their 
operations  exclusively  to  this  bay,  making  no  attempts  to  try  on  any 
of  the  offshore  grounds.  The  catch  is  marketed  in  San  Francisco, 
being  transported  there  by  rail. 

In  Bodega  Bay  fishing  is  also  prosecuted  throughout  the  year,  by 
means  of  hand  lines  and  drag  seines.  The  principal  species  obtained 
here  are  tomcod,  red  rockfish,  and  flounders. 
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The  next  important  iisbing-grouiul  south  of  Point  Beyes  is  Drake 
Bay.  Drag  seines  are  nsed  oxchisively,  as  the  species  which  inhabit 
this  hx^ality  are  most  readily  captured  by  this  method.  Large  boata 
engage  in  the  fishery  in  this  bay,  from  three  to  five  going  in  company 
and  each  taking  its  turn  in  carrying  the  catch  to  market. 

Ballenas  Bay,  not  far  from  the  Gohlen  Gate,  is  a  favorite  locality  for 
the  use  of  the  trammel  net.  Eed  rockfish,  sea  bass,  and  cultus-cod  are 
the  si>ecies  chiefiy  taken. 

Directly  south  of  the  Golden  Gate,  between  Point  Lobos  and  Pcnnt 
San  Pedro,  is  a  stretch  of  barren  coast,  about  11  miles  long.  The  fish- 
ermen account  for  the  scjircity  of  fish  in  this  region  by  the  presence  of 
sea  lions,  which  inhabit  the  ledges  and  all  available  place-s  along  the 
shore.  From  May  to  September  trawl  and  hand-line  fishing  is  carried 
on  between  Point  San  Pedro  and  Point  Ano  Nuevo,  mainly  for  red 
rockfish.  As  before  mentioned,  the  San  Francisco  fishermen  do  not 
work  farther  south  than  Point  Ano  Nuevo,  but  below  that  place  other 
fishermen  pursue  their  (tailing  in  close  proximity  to  the  coast. 

About  the  Farallon  Islands  is  located  one  of  the  chief  fishing-grounds 
oft*  th(»  coast  of  California.  Fishing  is  actively  carried  on  in  this  region 
from  September  to  May.  The  principal  anchorage  is  oflf  the  south  side 
of  the  South  Fiirallou.  The  ground  .surrounding  this  island  is,  as  a 
rule,  more  pnMluctive  than  that  adjacent  to  either  the  Middle  orNwth 
Farallones.  The  bottom  is  exceedingly  rough  and  rocky,  and  much 
fishing  gear  is  fre<piently  lost  upon  it. 

Fanny  Shoal  is  a  small  spot  of  fishing-gnmnd,  on  which  large  catches 
are  sometimes  made.  The  center  of  the  shoal  lies  t^^  miles  northwest- 
erly from  the  North  Farallon. 

CordellBank  is  located  some  10  miles  northwestof  Fanny  Shoal,  and 
during  the  winter  months  it  is  resorted  to  by  a  few  of  the  large  boats 
from  San  Francisco,  which  fish  for  cultus-cod  and  red  rockfish.  The 
fishermen,  however,  have  very  little  knowledge  re8i)ecting  the  size  and 
characteristics  of  the  bank,  and  take  no  pains  to  increase  their  stock  of 
information  regarding  it. 

The  ground  examined  by  the  steamer  AlhatroHs  during  the  early 
spring  of  1800  extends  from  Point  Arena  to  Santa  Barbara.  Time 
would  not  permit  of  an  investigation  of  all  the  small  bays  and  indenta- 
tions, but  attention  was  chiefiy  paid  to  localities  of  greatest  importance. 
The  fishing-grounds  south  of  the  Golden  Gate,  exclusive  of  the  bays,  do 
not  difter  gre.atly  from  those  along  the  northern  coast  of  Galiforma. 
The  3()-fathoni  curve  is  about  lA  miles  from  the  shore  off  Bodega  Head, 
and  at  Point  Keyes  above  2^  miles.  Its  distance  from  the  land  in- 
creases rapidly  from  this  point,  and  it  turns  abruptly  seaward  to  inclose 
the  Middle  and  South  Fiirallones.  At  Pigeon  Point,  38  miles  south  of 
the  Golden  Gate,  it  is  again  only  about  2^  miles  from  shore,  and  thence 
to  Santa  Cruz  it  continues  nearly  parallel  with  the  coast.  The  100- 
fathoni  curve  passes  close  to  Cordell  Bank  and  the  Farallon  Islands,  and 
from  the  latter  locality  to  off  Point  Ano  Nuevo  it  runs  nearly  parallel 
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with  the  30-fathom  curve.    It  enters  Monterey  Bay  a  little  over  9  miles 
south  of  Santa  Cruz,  and  leaves  the  southern  side  of  the  bay  abruptly. 

The  bottom  food-fishes  inhabiting  this  extensive  area  do  not  differ 
much  from  those  found  farther  north,  either  as  to  species,  quantity,  or 
quality.  Many  rich  spots  occur  as  feeding-grounds  for  the  various 
kinds  of  rockfish  and  other  important  species,  but  there  are  abundant 
muddy  depressions  where  nothing  of  commercisil  value  can  be  found. 

The  fisheimen  all  confine  their  efforts  to  depths  much  under  100 
fathoms.  Were  more  attention  paid  to  deep-water  fishing  it  would 
undoubtedly  result  in  a  material  improvement  in  the  size  and  quality 
of  the  boats.  A  large  number  of  the  fishing  boats  hailing  from  San 
Francisco,  Santa  Cruz,  and  Monterey  have  great  stability  and  sea- 
worthiness, and  they  are  often  good  sailers,  but  very  much  could  be 
done  to  increase  the  comfort  of  the  crew,  for  which  there  are  at  present 
practically  no  accommodations. 

On  two  occasions,  while  at  anchor  in  Drake  Bay,  the  bottom  was 
tested  with  hand  lines  of  different  sizes,  but  nothing  was  captured, 
and  the  same  negative  results  were  obtained  with  the  use  of  crab  nets. 
A  cod  trawl,  set  for  six  hours  across  a  rocky  patch  of  ground  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  bay,  afforded  only  2  small  flounders.  Kockfish 
inhabit  this  ledge  in  summer,  but  they  never  occur  there  in  large  num- 
bers. The  principal  edible  fishes  secured  with  the  beam  trawl  about 
the  Farallon  Islands  were  flounders  and  soles,  of  several  species,  and 
red  rockfish.  Flounders,  soles,  anchovies,  tomcod,  crabs,  and  other  in- 
vertebrates were  taken  by  the  same  means  in  the  vicinity  of  Noonday 
Bock,  but  only  red  rockfish  were  caught  with  hand  lines. 

A  cod  trawl  was  set  for  seven  hours  on  the  western  part  of  Cordell 
Bank,  in  a  depth  of  30odd  fathoms,  the  catch  consisting  of  47  red 
rockfish,  averaging 6^  pounds  each,  and  2  cultuscod,  weighing  18 and 
20  pounds,  respectively.  One  oj;0*nge  rockfish,  2  yellow-tails,  and  2 
cultuscod  were  captured  with  hand  lines  during  a  drift  which  occu- 
pied about  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  All  subsequent  trials  with  hand 
lines  and  trawls  on  grounds  farther  south  proved  less  satisfactory. 
This,  however,  may  have  been  partly  due  to  a  strong  wind  which  pre- 
vailed during  the  greater  part  of  the  time. 

Cordell  Bank  has  not  yet  been  fully  explored.  It  covers  approxi- 
mately an  area  of  20  square  miles,  and  its  small  extent  precludes  its 
being  resorted  to  by  many  vessels  at  a  time.  A  vessel  operating  with 
six  to  eight  dories  could,  under  favorable  conditions,  obtain  from  4,000 
to  5,000  i>oundB  of  fish  a  day,  but  whether  this  abundant  supply  woiild 
continue  long  can  be  only  ascertained  by  experiment.  The  bottom 
consists  of  rocks,  sands,  and  shelly  patches,  intermixed  with  mud. 

On  grounds  contiguous  to  Point  Beyes,  Bussian  Biver,  and  Bodega 
Head,  and  off  the  entrance  to  Drake  Bay  edible  fishes  were  taken  in 
considerable  quantities  with  the  beam  trawl,  but  nothing  worthy  of 
special  mention  was  obtained  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  PQiivf&^^^R^* 
Hauls  were  made  at  short  intervals  along  tVie  coq«\»  ^(yaVXm^^^X^^^^' 
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niDg  off  Drake  Bay.  In  tlio  first  haul  100  flounders,  of  several  species, 
half  a  dozen  anchovies,  a  few  herring,  red  rockfish,  and  tomcod  were 
collected.  Off  Ballenas  Bay,  4  miles  SW.  by  W.  from  Duxbury  Point, 
50  anchovies,  1  smelt,  3  tomcod,  20  flounders,  half  a  dozen  perch,  and 
a  large  mass  of  other  material,  composed  the  catch.  One  mile  WNW. 
from  the  northern  end  of  Four  Fathom  Bank,  in  11  fathoms  of  water, 
flounders,  soles,  anchovies,  and  shrimps  were  taken. 

The  sole  obtained  in  this  region  are  small  compared  with  those  found 
in  deep  water  ofl:*  Monterey  Bay  and  to  the  westward  of  the  Farallou 
Islands.  This  species  is  pronounced  by  epicures  to  excel  in  edible 
qualities  nearly  all  the  other  deep-sea  fishes  of  the  Pacific  coast.  It 
seldom  reaches  the  San  Francisco  market,  however,  as  the  fishermen  do 
not  i)ush  into  suflicient  depth  of  water  to  procure  them.  The  steamer 
U.  S.  Granty  of  San  Francisco,  has  been  engaged  for  some  time  in  deep- 
water  drag-net  seining,  but  its  operations  have  been  restricted  to  water 
of  too  slight  a  depth  to  procure  more  than  scattering  specimens. 

Trials  with  hand  lines  and  beam- trawl  were  made  off  Cypress  Point, 
but  without  much  success.  During  the  sunnner  fish  are  said  to  be 
abundant  in  this  locality,  but  in  winter  the  fishermen  spend  no  time 
upon  this  ground.  In  deep  water  off  Monterey  Bay  very  large  deep- 
sea  sole  *  were  taken  in  considerable  numbers ,  and  in  nearly  all  hauls 
nmde  farther  to  the  simthward,  in  depths  over  90  or  100  fathoms,  the 
sole  and  black-cod  were  obtained  in  greater  or  less  abundance.  The 
edible  qualities  of  the  latter  species  are  inferior,  however,  to  what  they 
are  in  the  neighborhood  of  Gape  Flattery. 

A  cod  trawl  was  set  off  the  northern  entrance  to  San  Simeon  Bay, 
on  a  sharp,  rocky  patch  of  ground,  but  no  edible  fishes  were  caught, 
although  slarfishes  were  numerous.  San  Simeon  Bay  has  been  for 
many  years  one  of  the  principal  whaling  stations  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
and  very  little  attention  has  been  pi^d  to  other  kinds  of  fishing.  Dur- 
ing the  past  winter  ten  boxes  of  smelts,  holding  160  i>ounds  per  box, 
were  secured  by  one  man,  using  gill  nets.  Tliis  is  the  largest  amount 
of  fish  ever  taken  during  a  single  season. 

Seven  whales  were  taken  during  catch  of  the  seasons  1888  and  1889. 
Those  obtained  in  1888  yielded  180  barrels  of  oil,  while  260  barrels 
were  taken  from  the  catch  of  1889.  This  difterence  was  due  to  the 
larger  size  of  the  whales  in  the  latter  year.  Whales  frequent  this 
region  during  the  months  of  December,  January,  and  February,  bat  in 
some  years  a  few  are  seen  as  late  as  the  middle  of  March.  It  is  during 
these  months  that  the  ''down  run"  tjikes  place.  The  "  uprun**  is  of 
shorter  duration,  lasting,  as  a  rule,  from  four  to  six  weeks..  While 


'  The  deep-sea  solo  taken  hero  were  hy  far  the  largest  found  by  the  Alhatrom  in 
the  North  PaoiAe.  Tho  largest  specimens  weighed  8  pounds,  while  spechnens  of  4 
to  6  pounds  were  common.  It  was  found  that  they  improved  by  being  kept  on  loa, 
and  a  considerable  number  were  carried  to  Son  Francisco  for  dlstribntioQ.  Th/Bf 
were  highly  appreciated  by  those  who  received  them. 
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moving:  south  the  whales  are  invariably  fat,  containing  50  per  cent 
more  oil  than  on  the  return  north.  Twenty-one  men  and  nine  boats  are 
employed  at  this  station  during  the  whaling  season.  Only  two  men 
are  retained  in  the  summer,  to  look  after  the  boats  and  buildings. 
The  crew  receives  a  lay  of  one-ftftieth,  the  hari)ooner  or  shooter  (the 
hari>oon  being  fired  from  a  gun)  one-sixteenth. 

From  San  Simeon  Bay  to  and  beyond  Point  Conception,  whiting,  red 
rockfish,  black-cod,  and  deep-sea  sole  were  taken  in  nearly  every  haul 
of  the  beam  trawl,  but  not  many  specimens  at  any  one  time.  Windy 
weather  prevented  the  hand  lines  fnmi  being  used  successfully.  One 
morning  was  spent  in  seining  on  the  beach  at  Santa  Barbara;  vivipa- 
rous perch  were  the  predominating  species.  Summer  is  the  best  season 
for  fishing  in  this  vicinity.  Crab  n^ts  were  set  in  various  places  for 
the  purpose  of  capturing  specimens  of  the  salt-water  crayfish,  but  none 
were  obtained,  as  this  species  is  rare  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
Santa  Barbara.  The  fishermen  obtain  their  supplies  about  11  miles 
farther  south  and  among  the  outlying  islands. 

Fishing  was  next  resumed  in  Monterey  Bay,  on  the  return  trip  toward 
San  Francisco,  and  the  work  was  actively  carried  on  with  several  kinds 
of  apparatus.  Perch  and  smelt  were  taken  in  considerable  numbers  in 
the  drag  seines.  One  small  striped  bass*  was  also  captured  by  the  same 
means,  and  it  is  thought  th<at  this  is  the  most  southern  point  from  which 
this  species  has  been  recorded.  Gill  nets  and  a  cod  trawl  were  set 
about  li  miles  from  the  anchorage  in  the  harbor.  One  barracuda  was 
taken  in  the  former,  but  no  fishes  were  secured  with  the  latter,  although 
starfishes  of  several  species  were  attached  to  the  hooks.  The  winter 
fishing-ground  is  from  5  to  6  miles  farther  off  shore,  but  in  very  fine 
weather  red  rockfish  are  frequently  caught  close  to  the  head  of  the  bay. 
The  Monterey  fishermen  generally  fish  in  winter  on  grounds  contiguous 
to  the  southern  entrance  to  the  bay.  Those  at  Santa  Cruz  resort  to  a 
small  rocky  bank  which  lies  a  short  distance  southerly  from  Santa 
Cruz  light.  This  bank  is  also  extensively  fished  on  in  the  summer. 
Gill  nets  and  drag  seines  are  employed  on  sandy  bottoms  and  smooth 
beaches  in  different  parts  of  the  bay. 

Fish  of  all  kinds  were  unusually  scarce  the  past  winter  in  Monterey 
Bay.  This  was  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  very  extensive  rainfall  which 
had  taken  place.  This  bay«  seems  to  be  much  affected  by  storms. 
Twenty-four  hours  after  a  heavy  rain  the  surface  becomes  covered  with 
muddy  water,  which  has  the  effect  of  driving  the  fish  away,  but  they 
return  shortly  after  the  storm  has  subsided.  Continuously  stormy 
weather  has  a  tendency  to  keep  the  fish  away  for  comparatively  long 
periods,  frequently  for  a  week  or  ten  days  at  a  time.  Notwithstanding 
this  fact,  however,  Monterey  Bay  is  one  of  the  most  productive  fishing- 
grounds  on  the  California  coast. 


*  Baceus  Uneaiut,  introduced  ftx>m  the  Atlantic  and  now  becoming  common. 
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BERING  SEA,  SUMMER  OF  1890: 


BUISTOI.   HAY. 


Since  1882  from  one  to  four  vessels  have  lished  each  yeat  in  the  shallow 
waters  of  Bristol  Bay.  The  fish  inhabiting  this  region  do  not  mn  as 
large  as  in  the  Xorth  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  vessels  of  large  tonnage, 
therefore,  find  it  impracticable  to  depend  entirely  upon  these  grounds 
for  a  sesison's  work.  Small  vessels  are  more  profitable,  as  they  do  not 
exhaust  the  bottom  so  quickly,  and  consequently  have  to  change  their 
berth  less  frecjuently. 

The  fishing  vessels  entering  Bering  Sea  sometimes  make  trials  in  the 
vicinity  of  IJnimak  Pass  and  the  Northwest  Cape  of  Unimak  Island, 
the  latter  being  located  near  the  western  end  .of  Slime  Bank.  It  is 
not  unusual  in  the  spring  that  they  find  comparatively  good  fishing  off 
Akutan,  Akun,  Tigaldi,  and  Avatanak  islands,  but  fhll  fares  are  never 
obtained  in  those  places,  and  a  large  catch  is  never  expected.  The  size 
and  quality  of  these  cod  compare  fairly  well  with  those  of  Bristol  Bay, 
but,  finding  them  much  less  abundant,  the  vessels  remain  here  only  a  few 
days.  The  natives  of  the  region,  however,  find  no  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing all  the  coil,  flounders,  etc.,  which  they  require  for  their  own  use. 

Slime  Bank  has  been  so  named  by  the  fishermen  on  account  of  the 
great  numbers  of  jellyfishes  which  occur  ui>on  it.  It  extends  from  the 
northwestern  extremity  of  Unimak  Island,  parallel  with  the  coast,  to 
within  about  10  miles  of  Amak  Island,  and  has  a  total  area  of  about 
1,445  square  miles;  its  average  width  is  about  17  miles.  The  bottom 
ex)nsists  of  gray,  yellow,  and  black  sand,  with  o(H*asional  small  rocky 
patches.  The  water  is  usually  comparatively  shallow,  the  greatest 
depth  discovered  being  75  fathoms. 

After  leaving  the  Akutan  and  Unimak  grounds,  the  fishermen  next 
anchor  on  the  western  part  of  Slime  Bank,  and  thence  work  gradually 
to  the  eastward.  Up  to  the  middle  or  latter  part  of  June  the  jellyfishes 
are  not  sufiiciently  abundant  to  be  considered  a  nuisance,  but  immedi- 
ately after  that  time  they  increase  rapidly  and  soon  become  a  serious 
obstacle*  to  fishing  operations.  Their  soft  tentacles  not  only  cover  the 
baits  on  the  hooks,  making  them  unattrai*tive  to  fish,  but  they  also 
adhere  so  tenaciously  to  the  lines  that  the  latter  can  only  be  handled 
with  difficulty.  They  also  produce  much  irritation  and  at  times  cause 
severe  sores  to  break  out  on  the  hands  of  the  fishermen.  By  the  1st  of 
July  the  mass  of  '*  slime  "  has  become  so  thick  and  troublesome  that  it 
is  almost  useless  to  remain'  hmger  on  the  bank.  Otherwise,  Slime 
Bank  is  well  iulapted  to  fishing  during  the  summer  months,  as  cod  are 
very  abundant  ui)on  it.  The  largest  and  most  thrifty  fish  are  found 
some  (>  or  8  miles  ofi^*  shore,  a  large  ])ercentage  of  those  caught  near  the 
land  being  small  and  of  inferior  quality. 

Althougli  we  had  previously  passed  over  Slime  Bank,  our  first  actual 
work  ui>on  it  began  on  June  24.    Eight  trials  with  hand  lines  were 

'^o  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Lopin  and  the  Northwest  Cape,  the  catoh 
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amounting  to  139  cod,  weigliing  1,612  x^ounds.  Tlioir  stomachs  con- 
tained crabs,  liolothurians,  sand-lances,  and  the  remains  of  other  fishes. 
Tliese  trials  occupied  from  twelve  to  twenty  minutes  each  and  were  made 
in  depths  of  13  to  62  fathoms,  the  bottom  being  sandy.  On  the  following 
day  hand-liue  fishing  was  continued  in  connection  with  the  sounding 
and  dredging  operations.  The  same  number  of  fishing  trials  was  made 
as  on  the  previous  day,  but  the  aggregate  weight  of  the  cod,  59  in 
number,  was  only  59(>  pounds,  making  the  average  weight  slightly  less. 

In  the  immexliate  vicinity  of  Amak  Island  cod  occur  only  in  small 
numbers,  their  scarcity  being  probably  due  to  the  presence  of  sea  lions. 
The  quantity  of  fish  consumed  in  this  vicinity  by  these  animals  must 
be  very  large,  especially  in  the  Winter,  when  their  numbers  are  greatly 
augumented  by  visitors  from  the  north. 

The  walrus  has  always  been  abundant  in  this  region,  and  while  at 
anchor  off  Izenbek  Bay,  between  Amak  Island  and  the  mainland,  we 
observed  some  30  or  40  individuals  swimming  about  in  the  water  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  ship;  8  or  10  more  were  hauled  out 
upon  the  sand-spit  at  the  entrance  to  the  bay.  The  stretch  of  coast 
adjacent  to  Slime  Bank  has  no  available  harbors,  and  should  winter 
fishing  ever  be  carried  on  there,  which  is  improbable,  the  vessels  would 
be  exposed  to  very  severe  storms  without  the  means  of  shelteir.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  heavy  winds  rarely  occur,  but  moderate  gales  of  short 
duration  are  cocasionally  experienced;  yet,  as  a  rule,  the  vessels  ride 
them  out  without  difficulty. 

Trawl  lines  ai'e  not  used  in  Bering  Sea,  the  depth  of  water  and  char- 
acter of  the  bottom  milking  it  more  convenient  to  fish  with  hand  lines 
from  dories.  A  few  attempts  have  been  made  to  employ  the  trawl  lines 
on  Slime  Bank,  but  they  soon  become  thictly  covered  with  the  so-called 
slime,  making  them  difficult  to  handle,  while  the  catch  was  also  small. 
While  these  difficulties  would  not  be  encountered  elsewhere,  the  water 
is  generally  so  shallow  and  the  fish,  in  suitable  places,  so  abundant, 
that  the  hand  lines  can  be  operated  more  readily  and  economically. 

The  fishermen  have  no  trouble  in  obtaining  bait.  On  leaving  port 
a  small  (quantity  of  salt  salmon  and  salt  herring  is  phvced  on  board,  to 
use  for  the  first  trials,  but  this  is  soon  replaced  by  fresh  bait  taken  on 
the  hooks,  such  as  sculpins,  fiounders,  and  other  small  fish.  Halibut 
are  also  frequently  obtained  in  sufficient  quantities  to  serve  for  this 
purpose,  for  which  they  are  regarded  as  nearly  equal  to  squid.  All  of 
the  halibut  taken  in  Bristol  Buy  hy  the  Albatross  were  of  small  size, 
and  it  is  said  that  large  individuals  are  rarely  obtained. 

Baird  Bank  is  much  the  largest  fishing-ground  in  Bristol  Bay.  It 
extends  from  off  Izenbek  Bay  to  the  Ugaguk  River,  a  distance  of  235 
miles,  and  has  an  extreme  width  of  59  miles,  its  total  area  amounting  to 
about  9,200-  square  miles.  The  depths  range  from  13  to  53  fathoms,  and 
the  fauna  living  upon  it  is  rich  and  varied.  It  is  well  supplied  with 
cod.  The  name  Port  Moller  Bank,  which  has  been  given  to  it  by  the 
fishennen,  has  been  changed  to  Baird  Bank  by  C?i2Qit.*^92asLes« 
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Many  trials  were  made  on  this  bank,  and  while  they  were  never  of 
long  dui*ation,  the  examination  was  sufficiently  thorough  to  disclose  its 
X)rincipal  features.  As  on  Slime  Bank,  the  best  fish  were  found  some 
distance  from  the  shore,  the  most  favorable  localities  being  firom  15  to 
20  miles  from  land.  Those  caught  within  4  or  5  miles  of  the  bc^hes 
and  headlands  were  small  and  many  were  inferior  in  quality. 

During  the  progress  of  the  inquiry  only  one  cod-dshing  vessel  was 
seen,  the  schooner  Vaiulerbilty  of  San  Francisco,  commanded  by  Capt. 
A,  W.  Smith.  She  was  anchored  on  the  Port  MoUer  ground,  about  20 
miles  off  shore,  and  had  been  on  the  bank  a  little  over  a  month.  Only 
one  berth  had  been  made,  and  43,000  cod  had  been  taken  up  to  that 
time.  We  subse<iuently  learned  that  the  Vanderhilt  completed  her  trip 
with  48,500  count  fish,  measuring  28  inches  and  over,  and  several  thou- 
sand small  fish.  Capt.  Smith  informed  us  that  heavy  winds  prevailed 
from  June  11  to  21,  i^reventing  any  fishing  during  that  period.  The 
same  wind  on  the  Grand  or  Western  Bank  would  not  have  interfered 
with  fishing,  as  the  sea  there  takes  a  different  shape,  and  is  less  liable 
to  trip  or  break  into  a  dory.  On  the  south  banks  of  the  Alaska  Penin- 
sula the  sea  is  also  much  more  uniform  than  in  Bering  Sea.  Stormy 
weather  is  said  to  scatter  the  cod  on  the  banks  in  Bristol  Bay  or  to 
drive  them  into  deeper  water. 

The  halibut  on  Baird  Bank  seldom  exceed  25  pounds  in  weight.  They 
are  always  used  as  bait  when  taken,  and  are  sometimes  very  abundant. 
During  the  past  season,  however,  they  proved  to  be  unusually  scarce. 
Capt.  Smith  considers  the  Port  Miiller  ground  to  be  superior  to  all  other 
fishing-gi*ounds  in  Bering  Sea.  The  cod  are  not  larger  or  of  better 
quality  than  on  Slime  Bank,  but  there  are  fewer  obstacles  to  fishing. 

Nearly  all  the  cod  in  Bristol  Bay  and  other  parts  of  Alaskan  waters 
have  black  napes,  specimens  with  white  napes  being  rarely  taken. 

As  we  proceeded  to  the  northward  and  eastward  from  the  Port  Moller 
region  the  fish  gradually  decreased  in  size  and  abundance,  but  while 
the  difference  is  not  gi^eat  it  is  sufficient  to  induce  the  fishermen  to 
remain  in  that  locality.  However,  so  little  is  known  about  the  habits 
of  the  cod  in  this  region  that  no  reliable  deductions  can  yet  be  made 
regarding  this  general  subject.  Good  fares  can  undoubtedly  be 
obtained  to  the  eastward  of  the  Port  Moller  ground,  but  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  bank  the  fish  become  scattering  and  greatly  reduced 
in  numbers,  due  no  doubt  to  the  volume  of  fre^h  water  which  issues 
from  the  Ugasliik,  Ugaguk,  Naknek,  Kvichak,  and  Nushagak  rivers. 
The  cod  which  visit  the  head  of  the  bay  are  probably  attracted  there  by 
young  salmon,  the  reuiains  of  which  were  found  in  the  stomachs  of  cod 
examined  from  this  locality.  In  this  same  region  cod  are  said  to  be  more 
abundant  and  to  range  farther  east  on  the  flood  tide  than  on  the  ebb. 

The  only  available  harbors  for  shelter  a<ljacent  to  Baird  Bank  are 
Port  Moller  and  Uerendeen  Bay,  but  as  these  places  are  not  yet  buoyed, 
their  tortuous  channels  are  especially  difficult  of  navigation  by  sailing 
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vessels.  Southerly  and  westerly  winds  do  not  produce  a  heavy  sea, 
but  a  very  fresh  breeze  from  the  northwest  or  southwest  is  immediately 
followed  by  a  choppy  sea. 

An  examination  of  the  stomachs  of  all  the  cod  captured  by  the  Alba- 
tross showed  that  they  feed  upon  a  wide  range  of  both  invertebrates 
and  fishes.  Pebbles,  often  of  considerable  size,  seemed  to  occur  more 
frequently  in  the  cod  of  Bering  Sea  than  in  those  of  the  North  Atlantic. 
They  are  undoubtiedly  taken  in  with  such  articles  of  food  as  grow 
attached  to  hard  objects,  the  sea-anemones,  which  are  unusually  abun- 
dant on  the  banks  of  Bristol  Bay,  being  of  this  character. 

That  part  of  Bering  Sea  situated  between  Cape  Oonstantine  and  Cape 
Newenham,  and  extending  some  20  odd  miles  from  the  southern  end  of 
Hagemeister  Island,  has  been  nameii  Kulukak  Bank.  The  bottom  and 
the  fauna  in  this  region  do  not  differ  materially  in  character  from  those 
of  the  other  fishing-grounds  in  Bristol  Bay.  Sand  is  the  predominant 
material,  with  an  occasional  mixture  of  mud  and  gravel.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Bristol  Bay  cod-fishery  this  ground  was  resorted  to,  but  it 
was  soon  discovered  that  the  fish  were  smaller  and  inferior  in  quality 
to  those  occurring  on  the  more  southern  banks.  One  exception,  how- 
ever, is  noted  by  the  fishermen  with  respect  to  a  small  spot  situated 
about  16  miles  SSW.  from  the  southern  end  of  Hagemeister  Island, 
called  Gravel  Bank,  but  its  extent  is  slight;  the  depth  of  water  ranges 
from  16  to  20  fathoms. 

Small  fish  predominate  among  the  islands  of  the  Walrus  Group. 
Larger  individuals  are  reported  from  certain  indentations  and  rocky 
patches,  but  they  are  not  sufficiently  abundant  to  attract  fishermen. 

Cod  are  plentiful  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Peirce,  but  the  proportion  of 
diseased  individuals  among  them  has  led  the  fishermen  to  give  the  name 
Hospital  Bank  to  these  grounds.  Notliing  was  obtained  close  to  the 
rocky  bluft's  of  Cape  Newenham,  and  no  success  attended  the  trials 
made  in  the  adjacent  waters.  The  quantity  of  fresh  water  which  issues 
from  the  Kuskokwim  River  i)robably  accounts  for  this  scarcity  or 
absence  of  fish. 

The  total  number  of  cod  caught  in  the  113  trials  made  in  Bristol  Bay 
during  the  summer  of  1890  was  946,  having  a  combined  weight  of 
9,919  x)ounds,  an  average  of  about  10^  pounds  per  fish.  The  highest 
average  in  any  single  catch  was  15^  pounds  on  Slime  Bank,  and  the 
next  highest,  15^  pounds,  on  the  Port  Moller  ground  of  Baird  Bank. 
The  average  weight  of  several  catches  on  Slime  and  Baird  banks  was 
more  than  15  pounds.  The  largest  cod  captured  dmnng  the  cruise 
weighed  27^  pounds,  the  smallest  1  pound.  Practically  nothing  is 
known  respecting  the  abundance  or  movements  as  well  as  the  condition 
of  the  cod  on  the  banks  of  Bristol  Bay  during  the  winter  months,  as  no 
fishing  is  prosecuted  there  at  that  season. 

Nearly  all  the  fishing  trials  by  the  Albatross  were  conducted  while 
the  ship  was  hove  to,  and  rapidly  drifting  through  the  influence  of  the 
tide  or  wind.    The  length  of  each  trial^  moreov^t^  «i^4L<(nii  «&s6!M^*^ 
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twenty  minutes,  and  the  tests  were  therefore  insufficient  to  obtain  a 
thorough 'knowledge  of  the  bottom,  yet  it  was  satisfactorily  demon- 
strated that  the  greater  part  of  Bristol  Bay  affords  good  fishing-grounds. 
As  a  rule,  vessels  have  better  fishing  after  the  lapse  of  two  or  three 
days,  the  bait  wliich  falls  from  the  hooks  or  otherwise  reaches  the  bot- 
tom tending  to  tole  the  fish  from  the  surrounding  area. 

While  all  of  the  fish  ti^ken  during  the  summer  montns  were  care- 
fully examined,  only  one  cod  was  secured  in  which  the  elements  of 
reproduction  were  at  all  mature.  It  was  a  male  c<mtaining  ripe  milt. 
The  finding  of  occasional  individuals  thus  sexually  advanced  outside 
of  the  breeding  season  has  also  been^recorded  with  respect  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Ocean. 

The  investigati<ms  of  the  steamer  Albatross  probably  covered  all  of 
the  important  cml  banks  on  the  eastern  side  of  Bering  Sea,  as  it  is 
extremely  doubtful  if  any  rich  banks  will  be  found  north  of  Cape 
Newenham,  Certainly  we  have  received  no  information  of  such  areas 
up  t4)  the  present  time,  although  sc<attering  specimens  of  cod  have  been 
rei)orted  from  the  vicinity  of  Nunivak  Island  and  from  along  the  coast 
as  far  north  as  St.  Michaels.  On  the  Siberian  side  the  conditions  are 
better  suited  to  their  oc»currence  in  higher  latitudes,  and  they  are  said 
to  al>ound  there  farther  north. 

Stilmon  canneries  of  Bristol  Bay. — ^The  first  salmon  cannery  was  built 
on  the  Nushagak  River  by  the  Arctic  Canning  Company  in  1884,  hav- 
ing" been  the  outgrowth  of  a  salting  station  established  there  the  pre- 
vious year.  Other  canneries  were  soon  afterwards  constructed  in  the 
same  vicinity.  The  buildings  of  the  Arctic  Canning  Company  ai'e 
situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  some  12  or  15  miles  above  its 
mouth.  The  number  of  men  and  boats  employed  is  as  follows:  One 
superintendent,  Mr.  H.O.  Jene>en ;  50  fishermen,  20  mechanics,  including 
engineers,  machinists,  firemen,  carpenters,  coopers,  cooks,  and  waiters; 
92  Chinamen;  25  boats,  and  1  steam  launch  35  feet  long,  used  for  light 
towing  and  other  purx>oses. 

Each  cannery  has  one  large  vc^ssel  to  carry  material  to  the  field  of 
lal)or — men,  machinery,  boxes,  nets,  boats,  barrels,  lumber,  etc.  As 
soon  as  slie  amves  at  her  destination  she  is  immediately  stripped  of 
sails  and  running  rigging,  and  moored  for  the  summer.  After  the  close 
of  the  salmon  season  she  is  again  fitted  up,  receives  the  e^itch  on  board, 
and  sets  out  on  the  home  voyage.  Scow  lighters  are  used  for  discharging 
and  loading  the  ships.  They  also  serve  as  quarters  to  live  in  when- 
ever fishing  is  carried  on  up  the  river  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
cannery.  The  salmon  are  frequently  most  abundant  40  or  50  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  at  which  time  the  entii'e  force  of  fisher- 
men rei>air  to  that  place  and  work  night  and  day  until  a  change  of 
location  becomes  desirable.  When  a  scow  is  loaded  with  salmon  it  is 
generally  taken  in  tow  by  the  steam  launch,  but  sometimes  one  or  more 
will  drop  down  the  river  on  the  ebb  tide  without  this  aid. 
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The  cannery  of  the  Nnshagak  Canning  Company  is  also  located  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  river,  9  miles  below  Fort  Alexander.  It  was  built  in 
1887,  and  is  under  the  management  of  J.  W.  Clark  and  J.  L.  Wetherbee, 
The  working  force  comprises  40  fishermen,  100  Chinamen,  1  engineer, 
2  firemen,  1  oarpente;r,  1  box-maker,  1  cook,  and  2  waiters.  They  use  1 
steam  launch,  20  boats,  and  5  scows,  of  which  one  is  sloop-rigged. 

The  Alaska  Packing  Company's  cannery '  was  established  in  1880, 
and  has  paid  a  good  interest  on  the  investment.  The  men  suid  boats 
employed  are  as  follows:  50  fishermen,  95  Chinamen,  several  engineers 
and  firemen,  2  carpenters,  1  box-maker,  1  cook, and  2  waiters;  25 boats, 
8  scows,  of  which  1  is  sloop-rigged,  1  steam  launch  36  feet  loiig,  and  1 
steamer  of  40  tons  burden. 

The  Bristol  Bay  Canning  Company's  establishment  is  on  the  west 
side  of  the  river,  nearly  opposite  Fort  Alexander,  in  what  is  considered 
to  be  one  of  the  best  locations  in  the  region;  it  was  built  in  1885.  It 
employs  50  fishermen,  83  Chinamen,  and  18  other  persons,  including 
engineers,  carpenters,  firemen,  etc.;  and  is  equipped  with  25  boats,  5 
scows,  1  sloop,  and  1  steam  launch. 

All  the  canneries  on  the  Nushagak  Biver  have  adopted  the  same 
methods  of  fishing  for  salmon,  namely,  with  gill  nets,  which  yield  the 
l>est  results  at  all  times.  They  are  regarded  as  much  superior  to  drag 
seines  and  traps.  Two  sizes  of  nets  are  employed,  one  for  king  salmon 
the  other  for  red  and  silver  salmon.  A  king-salmon  net  is  100  fathoms 
long  and  23|  feet  deep,  or  30  meshes,  measuring  9^  inches  stretched. 
The  nets  for  the  red  and  silver  salmon  are  70  fathoms  long  and  13  feet 
or  24  meshes  deep,  the  size  of  the  mesh  being  6^  inches.  The  fioats  are 
made  of  wood  and  are  placed  3  feet  apart;  the  leadB  on  the  foot  line 
are  2^  feet  apart.  Attached  to  the  lower  corners  of  each  net  is  a  gal- 
vanized-iron  ring,  1  foot  in  diameter,  which  prevents  the  net  from  foul- 
ing. Without  their  use  the  nets,  when  set  in  a  strong  current,  tend  to 
roll  up  into  an  inextricable  ball.  The  nets  seldom  survive  a  season's 
fishing,  for  they  are  continually  in  the  water,  except  when  undergoing 
repairs.  The  fishermen  generally  regard  the  Barbour  twine,  manufac- 
tured in  this  country,  as  superior  to  that  of  Scotch  manufacture,  because 
it  wears  better,  and  some  canneries  have  discarded  the  use  of  all  for- 
eign-made twine,  notwithstanding  its  cheaper  price.  The  fishermen 
rig  and  hang  all  nets  and  other  gear  used  in  the  fishery,  and  also  keep 
them  in  repair.  When  fish  are  abundant  one  or  two  men  from  each 
cannery  are  detailed  to  attend  to  the  repairing. 

The  boats  used  by  the  Alaska  Packing  Company  are  of  the  Colum- 
bia River  type,  measuring  25  feet  long,  8  feet  beam,  and  2  feet  deep. 
They  are  provided  with  eenterboard,  and  with  a  small  half  deck,  both 
fore  and  aft,  under  which  small  articles  can  be  stored.  An  8-inch  wash- 
rail  affords  some  protection  against  a  choppy  sea  in  a  stiff  breeze. 
The  sprit-sail  rig  is  universally  employed  on  the  Nushagak  as  on  the 
Columbia  Biver,  the  sail  area  being  from  40  to  60  square  yards.    AU 
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other  canneries  on  this  river  use  flat-bottomed  boats,  measuring  d4ltot 
over  all,  and  7  feet  beam,  with  an  8-inch  washrail.  This  style  of  boat 
costs  less  than  the  other,  and  is  equally  efticicnt,  especially  as  sand- 
bars and  mudflats  are  scattered  along  the  river. 

The  fishermen  receive  10  cents  each  for  cat<5hing  king  salmon  and  3 
cents  each  for  red  and  silver  salmon,  besides  $75  for  assistance  in 
handling  the  vessel  on  the  passage  to  and  from  San  Francisco.  Pre- 
vious to  the  present  season  the  fishermen  have  been  paid  monthly 
wages,  but  the  change  is  thought  to  be  for  the  better,  and  all  the  can- 
neries have  agreed  to  the  same  terms. 

Forty-five  cents  i)er  case  is  paid  for  putting  up  salmon.  This  in. 
eludes  all  the  labor  from  the  time  the  fish  are  taken  from  the  fishermen 
until  the  cans  are  labeled  and  boxed  for  shipment.  Each  cannery 
employs  one  reliable  Chinaman  to  attend  to  the  mechanical  part  of  the 
business,  and  he  hires  the  remaining  men  of  his  class,  who  look  to  him 
for  their  pay.    He  is  held  rigidly  to  his  agreement  by  the  company. 

The  facilities  for  handling  and  putting  up  salmon  are  about  the  same 
at  all  the  canneries  on  the  INushagak  Biver.  Twelve  hundred  is  the 
largest  number  of  cases  that  could  be  prepared  in  a  day  by  each  cannery, 
providing  every  effort  was  put  forth,  but  the  fish  are  not  sufficiently 
abundant  to  attain  that  figure,  and  half  the  amount  mentioned  would 
be  regarded  as  a  fair  day's  work. 

Salmon  first  make  their  appearance  the  first  of  June,  and  remain 
from  55  to  GO  days.  As  the  season  is  short  all  the  needed  preparations 
are  made  beforehand  and  from  the  middle  of  May  until  the  first  of  June 
every  man  about  the  cannerj'  is  Jictively  engaged  in  this  work. 

Formerly  the  mslchinery  for  manufacturing  cans  was  sent  out  firom 
San  Francisco,  but  it  has  since*  been  found  more  economical  to  ship 
them  ready-made  from  the  latter  place.  Another  advantage  is  that  the 
voyage  is  delayed  until  more  settled  weather  generally  prevails. 

The  first  salmon  were  t^iken  the  past  season  on  the  morning  of  June 
3  by  boats  belonging  to  the  Bristol  Bay  Canning  Company.  The  total 
cat-ch  on  that  date  amounted  to  600  fish,  producing  250  cases.  This 
small  catch  acted  as  an  incentive  and  everybody  rushed  to  the  spot 
where  they  had  been  obtained,  but  several  days  elapsed  before  any 
more  were  taken. 

The  first  si)ecies  which  enters  the  river  is  the  king  salmon.  They 
remain  about  a  fortnight,  after  which  come  the  red  salmon,  followed 
closely  by  the  silver  salmon.  The  king  salmon  are  first  sought  in  the 
vicinity  of  Coftce  Point,  a  high  promontory  situated  on  the  west  side 
of  the  river,  where  the  fishermen  are  in  the  habit  of  coming  together  to 
drink  their  coff'ee  after  a  hard  night's  fishing. 

It  is  said  that  the  ice  has  considerable  effect  upon  the  apiiearance  of 
the  salmon.  It  is  sometimes  unusually  late  in  breaking  up  in  the  river, 
in  which  case  the  salmon  remain  outside  until  it  has  disappeared  and 
the  temperature  of  the  water  has  somewhat  increased.  When  the 
salmon  are  late  in  entoring  the  river  they  immediately  proceed  up 
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stream  to  Nnshagak  and  Aleknagjk  lakes,  where  they  spawn.  If  the 
season  be  an  open  one,  however,  they  frequently  loiter  on  the  way, 
spending  considerable  time  on  their  upward  passage.  The  latter  con- 
ditions are,  of  course,  most  favorable  for  the  fishermen.  During  the 
past  spring  the  river  was  blockaded  with  ice  until  May  20,  and  the 
run  was  a  late  one  in  consequence. 

The  fishermen  consider  that  the  salmon  spawn  about  a  month  after 
entering  the  river.  The  superintendent  of  the  Bristol  Bay  Canning 
Company,  who  has  had  much  exi)erience  in  this  part  of  Alaska,  states 
that  from  the  first  of  August  until  October  young  salmon  pass  down 
stream,  and  enter  the  sea  daily  by  the  million.  It  takes,  on  an  average, 
about  6  red  salmon  to  make  a  case  of  the  preserved  product,  and  about 
the  same  number  of  silver  salmon.  Two  and  one-half  of  the  king  salmon 
are  equivalent  to  about  6  of  either  of  the  other  two  species. 

Heretofore  each  cannery  has  had  from  one  to  five  traps,  but  returns 
from  them  have  not  compared  favorably  with  the  cost  of  keeping  them 
in  repair.  The  original  cost  of  a  trap  is  $250.  The  main  body  is  made 
of  twine,  but  the  leaders  are  c(tnstructed  of  galvanized-iron  wire  netting, 
which  is  superior  to  common  twine  netting,  offering  more  resistance  to 
the  drift  material  which  comes  down  the  river  in  large  quantities. 
Notwithstanding,  however,  that  every  precaution  is  taken  to  make  them 
secure,  they  are  frequently  torn  from  their  fastenings  and  swept  away. 
The  king  salmon  is  said  not  to  enter  the  traps  like  the  other  species. 

The  Arctic  Canning  Company  has  this  year  built  a  trap  in  the  Nak- 
nek  River,  which  it  is  expected  will  give  good  results. 

VICINITY   OF   UNALA8KA   ISLAND. 

Along  the  Aleutian  group  of  islands  the  bottom  difi^ers  materially  in 
character  from  that  of  Bristol  Bay.  Instead  of  large  areas  of  sand, 
intermixed  with  patches  of  mud  and  rocks,  nearly  one  continuous  rocky 
bottom  is  found,  upon  which  cod  are  fairly  abundant.  The  investiga- 
tions of  the  Albatross  among  the  Aleutian  Islands  were  mainly  confined 
to  the  continental  x)latform  along  the  Bering  Sea  side  of  Uualaska 
Island  as  far  as  Umnak  Island.  However,  a  line  of  soundings  was  run 
between  Atka  Island  andUnalaska  Island,  nearlyparallel  with  the  coast 
trend,  which  indicated  the  existence  of  much  bottom  suited  to  cod  and 
halibut,  and  good  fishing-grounds  for  those  species  will  undoubtedly 
be  found  in  that  region,  as  well  as  about  the  other  islands  l>ing  to  the 
westward  of  Atka.  Information  to  the  same  efifect  has  been  derived 
from  other  sources,  but  the  occurrence  of  large  fishing-banks  is  pre- 
cluded by  the  fact  that  deep  water  approaches  to  within  a  very  short 
distance  of  the  islands. 

Unalaska  harbor  and  vicinity. — The  fishing-grounds  in  thet  neighbor- 
hood of  Iliuliuk,  Unalaska,  exteml  only  a  short  distance' from  the  shore, 
3  to  6  miles  being  the  width  of  area  on  which  cod  are  likely  to  be  found. 
The  bottom  consists  inainly  of  rocky  and  muddy  patches,  of  small  to 
large  extent,  on  which  sand,  gravel,  and  shells  al80ocfi3Qa\ii^\skvi^^s^^d8B!^'' 
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titles.  The  rocks  have  the  ii))i)earanc*e  of  being  of  volcaiiic  origin,  and 
are  very  rough  aiul  sharp.  They  would  bo  very  (lestructive  to  moat 
kiuds  of  fishing  gear. 

Cod  are  frequently  eaught  from  the  whaif  and  l>ea4*h  in  llialiuk  Har- 
bor, and  native  women  may  otlen  be  si^en  fishing  for  them  from  the  rocks 
along  the  shore.  Certain  grounds  in  Captain's  Harbor  are  sufficiently 
rich  to  supply  the  inhabitants  of  Iliuliuk  during  the  entire  year.  The 
fish  taken  there,  however,  are  not  as  good  as  those  from  the  offeliore 
grounds,  but  the  Aleuts  are  not  i>artieular  about  their  quality. 

The  cod  in  this  locality  will  accept  almost  anything  as  bait^  and 
among  the  articles  used  for  this  x>uri)ose  may  be  mentioned  seal  meat^ 
sculpins,  flounders,  i)ork,  and  bacon.  Salmon  being  tlie  principal  diet 
of  these  people,  a  large  stock  of  cod  is  never  secured  at  one  time,  and 
the  latter  species  is  almost  invariabl}-  eaten  fresh.  Such  as  are  not 
immediately  eaten,  however,  are  cured  in  the  same  manner  as  salmon. 

Considerable  time  was  spent  in  testing  the  bottom  in  the  vicinity  of 
Priest  Rock  and  Cape  Cheerful,  at  the  entrance  of  Iliuliuk  Harbor. 
Trials  were  made  with  hand-lines  in  depths  of  from  22  to  58  fathoms. 
In  close  proximity  to  the  cape,  cod  were  found  abundant,  the  average 
weight  of  those  captuivd  being  11  pounds.  A  halibut  weighing  G^ 
l>ounds  was(*aughtin  a  depth  of  40  fathoms,  sandy  bottom.  This  si>ecie8 
ha.s  never  been  regarde<i  as  comnion  in  this  region,  but,  as  no  one  ever 
fishes  for  them,  the  re^il  facts  in  the  case  have  not  yet  been  ascertained. 

In  approaching  Priest  Rock  we  met  with  less  succicss,  the  scarcity  of 
coil  being  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  extent  of  muddy  bottom  which  occurs 
there.  By  a  <*areful  series  of  trials  i)roductive  spots  could  probably  be 
found  in  that  vicinity. 

This  part  of  Unalaska  Island  offers  many  inducements  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  fishing  stations,  such  as  occur  on  the  Sannak  and  8huma- 
gin  islands,  and  a  proflhible  industry  of  this  character  could  undonbt- 
edly  be  built  up  at  this  ])lace.  (rood  bait  can  readily  be  obtained  in  the 
fishing  season,  such  as  herring,  smelt,  sculpins,  flounders,  and  salmmi, 
and  the  cost  of  catching  the  same  would  be  slight. 

Cape  ChverM  to  Makuahin  Bay, — Between  these  two  points  the 
lK)ttom  differs  but  little  from  that  above  describi^d.  A  well-deflned 
platform,  from  5  to  6  miles  wide,  and  with  <lepths  of  20  to  00  fathoms, 
runs  parallel  with  the  coast.  At  its  outer  edge  tin*  bottom  drojm  off 
suddenly  into  deep  water.  In  many  pla<H»s  cod  were  fairly  abundant, 
and  small  vessels  could  probably  fish  in  this  region  with  ]>rofit.  Owing 
to  the  force  of  the  wind,  which  interfered  greatly  with  oi>erationSy  noth- 
ing was  ol>taine<l  in  many  of  the  trials  made  hy  the  A  IhatrosH.  Had 
an  anchorage  been  made  in  each  instance  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  l>etter  results  would  have  been  secured.  By  far  the  greatest 
number  of  cod  were  found  near  the  shore,  but  the  l>est  fish,  as  to  siae 
and  quality,  were  taken  scmie  distance  off  the  land.  At  other  seasons, 
however,  the  <*onditions  may  be  more  favorable  inshore. 

Excellent  fishing  was  obtained  at  the  mouth  of  a  small  indentation 
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or  bay  11  miles  cast  of  Cape  Makusbin,  botb  cod  and  lialibut  being 
captured.  Three  specimens  of  tlie  latter  siKJcies  were  secured,  weighing 
6 J,  8,  and  15  pounds,  respectively.  Two  trials  were  made  off  the  mouth 
of  Makushin  Bay,  but  a  strong  wind  prevented  satisfactory  work. 

Makmhin  Bay  to  Umnak  Island, — The  bottom  in  this  region  differs 
from  that  ftirther  to  the  eastward  chiefly  in  being  better  adapted  to  cod 
and  halibut,  especially  the  latter.  The  beam  trawl  and  hand  lines  were 
used  in  the  vicinity  of  Makushin  Bay  {ind  Cape  Hague.  A  rich  bot- 
tom was  disclosed  by  the  former,  but  only  five  cod  were  taken  in  as 
many  trials  with  the  latter.  They  may,  however,  be  more  abundant 
here  at  other  times.  The  bottom  was  found  to  be  largely  made  up  of 
sandy,  muddy,  and  coral  patches.  With  the  latter  were  large  quanti- 
ties of  sponges  and  other  rich  material,  the  combination  suggesting 
the  deep-water  localities  on  the  Grand  Bank,  where  halibut  are  plenti- 
ful. This  species  is  sometimes  caught  here  by  the  natives,  but  whether 
they  can  be  obtained  in  paying  quantities  or  not  has  yet  to  be  deter- 
mined. Small  vessels  might  probably  engage  in  their  capture  with 
some  show  of  success,  but  many  years  would  elapse  before  all  the  good 
fishing-spots  could  be  located,  and  at  present  there  is  no  particular 
inducement  to  establish  a  commercial  fishery  in  this  region,  as  the  hali- 
but grounds  south  of  the  Alaska  Peninsula  and  off  the  southeastern 
coast  of  the  Territory,  offer  better  opi)ortunities. 

Ghenioffsky  and  vicinity. — Near  the  harbor  of  Chernoffsky  there  is  an 
excellent  ground  for  both  cod  and  halibut.  Fifty -three  cod  and  5  hali- 
but were  captured  on  one  trial  lasting  only  thirty  liiinutes.  This  would 
be  a  good  fishing-place  for  a  fleet  of  small  vessels.  Mr.  liaukin,  agent 
of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  who  has  lived  at  Chernoffsky  seven 
years,  states  that  the  best  halibut  ground  along  this  section  of  the 
coast  is  located  in  a  small  bay  some  G  or  8  miles  to  the  west  of  Chern- 
offsky. During  the  summer  halibut  are  plentiful  inshore,  but  on  the 
approtvch  of  winter  they  invariably  seek  deei)er  water.  They  are  sufli- 
ciently  abundant  to  maintain  a  small  fishery,  providing  there  were 
convenient  markets  for  the  catch.  From  10  to  12  pounds  is  the  average 
size  of  those  caught  on  the  grounds  near  Chernoffsky  and  Umnak  Pass. . 

Few  halibut  are  found  near  the  outer  edge  of  the  platform ;  the  bot- 
tom a  few  miles  nearer  shore  seems  to  be  better  adapted  to  them.  All 
the  halibut  observed  by  the  Albatross  were  white.  Gray  halibut  are 
said  to  bo  seldom  taken  in  Alaskan  waters  or  off  the  Queen  Charlotte 
Islands  and  on  Flattery  Bank. 

Excellent  cod:fisliing  was  obtained  at  nearly  every  trial  made  off'  Cher- 
noffsky, but  as  we  approached  Umnak  Pass  less  success  was  met  with. 
Fewer  fish  were  found  on  the  western  side  of  the  pass  than  on  the  east- 
ern side,  but  it  is  x>robable  that  at  some  other  season  of  the  year  cod 
may  be  more  plentiful  in  the  former  locality,  as  the  character  of  the 
bottom  seems  to  be  the  same  in  both  places.  In  fact  the  difference  in 
their  abundance  may  have  been  due  to  the  state  of  the  tide  a»tt\\fe\}afikfti 
the  trials  were  made.  Fishing  was  carried  on  in  \J  Tmi?^¥  >a»ft  \bl^  \ft  ^ 
H.  Mj8.  113 19 
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fatlioiiis.  Trawl  lines  were  not  set,  as  the  bottom  was  rougli  and  rocky, 
and  it  was  ])ossible  to  cover  the  ground  more  rapidly  by  means  of  hand 
lines. 

Bait  is  as  abundant  and  varied  at  Chernoflsky  as  at  Iliuliuk.  Her- 
ring and  other  migratory  fishes  school  about  this  part  of  the  island  in 
considerable  numbers.  There  is  a  fine,  smooth  beach  at  Chemoffsky, 
well  suited  to  the  use  of  seines,  and  gill  nets  could  also  be  set  to  good 
advantage  in  this  locality,  but  the  former  method  is  preferable. 

Makushin  Bay  find  (^hernoffsky  are  the  best  harbors  on  the  north 
side  of  Unalaska,  west  of  Cape  Cheerful.  They  are  accessible  in  most 
weather  when  fishing  vessels  would  be  likely  to  seek  shelter  on  a  coast 
unprovided  with  liglits  or  buoys.  Chernoffsky  is  landlocked  and  largo 
enough  to  accommodate  a  good-sized  fleet  of  small  vessels. 

But  little  profit  could  be  realized  by  San  Francisco  merchants  in  the 
employment  of  the  small  vessels  hitherto  described  to  fish  on  banks  so 
far  from  any  market,  yet  vessels  of  this  size  would  have  a  decided 
advantage  in  fishing  here  over  the  larger  ones  which  visit  the  Okhotsk 
Sea.  This  is  owing  to  the  frequent  change  in  position  which  would  be 
necessary,  the  nearness  of  the  grounds  to  the  coast  making  it  also 
possible  readily  to  seek  shelter.  Should  an  extensive  fishery  grow  up 
in  this  region,  it  wcmld  probably  be  conducted  from  local  stations  by 
means  of  small  boats  and  small  vessels,  employing  hand  lines;  and, 
after  the  preliminary  curing  of  the  cod,  shipments  could  be  made  to 
market  in  vessels  of  large  tonnage. 

Miscellaneous, — In  Makushin  Bay  large  quantities  of  humpback 
salmon,  trout,  young  cod,  and  flounders  were  captured  by  means  of 
the  drag  seine.  The  beaches  are  smooth  and  comparatively  free  from 
rocks  and  other  obstacles  to  seining.  Two  small  streams  enter  the 
bay  not  far  from  the  settlement.  The  larger  one  brings  down  consider- 
able quantities  of  mud,  which  is  dejwsited  in  the  bay  at  half  tide,  dis- 
coloring the  water  for  about  2  miles  along  the  shore.  The  muddy 
water,  however,  has  no  apparent  effect  upon  the  salmon,  as  they  ran  up 
this  stream  to  the  same  extent  as  uj)  the  clearer  one. 

The  humpba(!k  salmon  enter  the  streams  first,  followed  by  the  silver 
salmon.  The  same  is  true  of  the  streams  at  Iliuliuk,  Captain  Harbor, 
and  Chernoff*sky.  Considerable  collecting  was  done  at  each  of  these 
places  by  means  of  drag  seines  and  other  appliances,  with  good  results. 

The  harbors,  bays,  and  streams  of  Unalaska  are  well  supplied  with 
salmon  in  their  season,  but  the  run  is  not  sufficiently  large  to  support 
extensive  canning  operations. 

From  the  statement  of  fishing  stations,  which  accompanies  this 
report,  it  will  be  seen  that  ^1  trials  with  hand  lines  were  made  between 
Priest  Kock  and  Umnak  Island.  In  14  of  these  trials  nothing  was 
taken,  but  in  the  other  23  the  combined  catch  amounted  to  163  co^  and 
21  halibut.  The  totjil  weight  of  the  cod  was  1,834  x>ounds,  an  average 
of  something  over  11  ]>ounds  each;  and  the  total  weight  of  the  halibut 
291*^  ]}ouuA»y  an  average  of  nearly  14  pounds  to  each  flsh. 
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TABLES. 

Record  of  hydrographic  soundings  bif  the  U,  S,  Fiah  Commission  sleamer  Albatross  from 
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25 
25 
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25 
25 
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48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
49 
49 
49 
49 
49 
4J 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
51 
51 
52 
53 
56 
57 
57 
59 
59 
59 
59 

59 
60 
62 
61 
60 
59 
59 
59 
59 
59 
57 
57 
57 
57 
56 
56 
55 
55 
55 

,  65 
55 
55 
56 

,  56 
56 

I    56 

'  56 
56 

'    56 

'  58 
58 
58 

:•.} 

56 
56 


Bot- 
tom. 

°F. 
45.8 
46.2 


I    Instni* 
meut  naed. 


P^ 


47.2 
46.1 


47.7 


46.8 
47.5 
47.7 
45.7 
44.7 
40.8 
39.3 
45.7 
46.7 
46.5 
46.8 
46.9 
43.8 
39.2 
42.7 
45.4 
45.5 
46.8 
46.2 
45.7 
44.2 
41.2 
51.8 
51.8 
52.0 
47.7 
42.0 


149.5 
51.8 
54.2 
5:1.8 
51.8 
48.9 
42.2 
40.9 
46.7 
50.7 
47  7 
42.2 
42.7 
49.3 
52.3 
54.0 
53.8 
51.9 
49.3 
47.9 
39.6 
39.1 
48.7 
50.7 
51.8 
61.3 
51.2 
49.9 
48.7 
39.8 
.  30.4 
i  45.3 
'  49.7 
!5l.6 
i  52.4 
I  53.8 


'  Tanner 

...do  .. . 

Hand  lead 

Tanner 

.. .do  ... 

Hand  lead 

Tanner 

Hand  lead 

8igabee 

Tanner 

.. -do  ... 

...  do  ... 

...do  ... 

...do  ... 

SigHliee 

..  -do  ... 

. .  do  . . . 

Tanner 

..  .do  .. . 

. . . do  . . . 

...Ho  ... 

SitfBbee 

.  ..do  .. . 

Tanner 

..  .do  ... 

..  .do  .. . 

..  .do  ... 

.. .do  ... 

. .  .do  . . . 

:..  .do  . . . 

;..  .do  ... 

'..  .do  ... 

'..  .do  ... 

...  do  ... 

...  do  ... 

...do  ... 

..  .do  .. . 

I  SigMiee 
Tanner 
...do  ... 
...do  .. . 
. .  .do  . . . 
..  .do  .. . 
..  .do  .. . 
...do  ... 

do 

. .  .do  . . . 
. .  .do  .. . 
..  .do  . . . 

..  .do 

.. .do  ... 
...do  ... 
.. .do  ... 
...do  ... 
...do  ... 
..  .do  ... 
,...do  ... 

SigHlMH! 

..  .do  .. . 

Tanner 
— do 

.  .do  .. . 
. . . do  . . . 
. .  .do  . . . 

... do  

..  do  ... 

SigMbe«« 
..  do... 


Tanner 
. .  .do  — 
..  .do  — 
. .  d«> . . . 
. .  do  .. . 


20 
25 
14 
25 
S5 
14 
25 
14 
35 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
35 
85 
35 
25 
25 
25 
25 
35 
35 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 

85 


.1 


26 


26 
26 
26 


25 

35 


26 
35 
35 


•i 


26 


Tm'KSTIOATIONS   OP  THE   ALBATROSS. 


295 


Record,  of  hifdro/jra^ihiv  a:mHdi»fj8  by  the  U,  S.  Fish  Commimiion  nteamer  Aibatrosa  from 

July  ly  lS89y  to  June  SOy  i.9Pi— Continued. 


9 

"3         I>ate. 


I   Time  of 
Uay. 


2no 

12140 
'J  141 
•JUJ 

:;i4:t 

2114 
2145 
2146 
2U7 
2148 
2149 
2150 
2151 
2152 

215.3 
2154 
2155 
2150 
2157 
215H 
2159 
21  tk) 
2101 
2102 
21C3 

2164 
2165 
2106 
2167 
21«(8 
2169 
2170 
2171 
2172 
217:i 
2174 
2175 
2 1 76 
2177 
2178 
2179 
218U 
2181 
21H2 
218J 
21t^ 
21K5 
21h6 
21^7 
2188 
2189 
2190 

2191 
2l!>2 
2193 
2194 
2195 
2196 
2197 
2198 
2199 
2200 
2201 

220- 
2203 
2204 
2:i«>5 
22iKJ 
22<l7 
2208 
2209 


18S9. 

o«r.  13 

•i(»  .  .  . 

do 

«!«»  .  .  . 
do... 
do  . . . 

-tlo 

.<lo 

do  . . . 

.do  . .. 

do  . .. 

(ht.  14 

do  . .. 

.  .do  . . . 

18!K). 

Mar.  11 

. .   do  . . 

Mnr.  12 

. .  -do  ... 

Mar.  15 

Mnr.  22 

.  .do  ... 

.  -do  ... 

.  .do  ... 

.  do  ... 

.  .do  . . . 

Mar  24 
.  .do  . .. 
.  .do  .«. 
.  do  ... 
. . do  . . . 
.  -do  .  . 
.  .do  . . . 
.  .do  ... 
.  .do  . .. 
..do  .. 
.  .do  ... 
.  .do  ... 
.  do  ... 
. .do  ... 
.  .do  .. . 

do... 

do... 

.  -OO 

.do  ..  - 
.   do  .. 
.  .do  . .. 
.  .dq  ... 
.  .do  .. 
.  .do  .. 
.  -do  .. 
.  .do  .. 
.  .do  ... 


. .  .do 
. .  .do 
. .  .do 
. .  do 
. .  do 
..do 
.  do 
Mar. 
do 
.  . .  do 
. .  .do 


4:03 

4:50 

5:31 

6:11 

G:53 

7:38 

8:25 

9:17 

10:03 

10:40 

1 1 :26 

12:00 

1:02 

1:48 

3:52 

4:30 

11:45 

2:17 

I  1:19 

10:00 

10. 07 

10.14 

10. 26 

1:00 

3:32 

9:09 

9.28 

9:35 

9:42 

9:51 

11:00 

11:10 

11:26 

11:38 

11:50 

12:01 

12.13 

12:27 

1:00 

1:13 

1:2.5 

IMS 

1:59 

2:11 

21 

2:35 

47 

3:00 

4 :42 

5:01 

5.21 

6,09 


p.m. 
j>.  III. 
ji.  in. 
]>.  III. 
]>.  lU. 

P- 
!»• 
P- 
P 
P- 


m. 

m. 

m. 

m. 

m. 
p.m. 
a.m. 
a.  in. 
a.m. 

p.  m. 
p.  m.  I 
a.m.  i 
p.  III. 
p.  m. 
a.  III. 
a.  III. 
a.  111. 
a.  m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 

a.m. 
a.m. 
u.  lU. 
a.  ro. 
a.  111. ' 
a.  ro. 
a.  lo. 
a.m. 

H.  III. 


Position. 

Lttt,  X. 

Long.  W. 

O   /  II 

O   '   '/ 

41  03  30 

124  26  00 

40  M   15 

124  25  30 

40  57  OJ 

124  20  00 

40  56  00 

1*24  14  00 

40  50  15 

124  15  00 

40  50  00 

124  22  0) 

40  50  00 

124  28  00 

40  44  30 

124  33  30 

40  43  00 

124  27  00 

40  43  00 

124  22  00 

40  37  30 

124  25  00 

40  39  00 

124  31  00 

40  32  00 

1*24  34  00 

40  20  OJ 

124  40  00 

m. 
m. 
m. 
m. 
m. 

lU. 

in. 


I  ^ 


.: 


a. 

p. 

P 

P 

P- 

P 

P 

p.m. 

p.  m. 

p.m. 

p.  m. 

p.m. 

p.  m. 

p.  m. 

p.m. 

p.m. 

p.m. 

p.m. 


7.02 
7:53 
8:40 
0:32 
...10:21 
..  11K)4 
...11:48 
25  12:32 
...  1:17 
...  1:57 
2:29 


P- 
P- 
P- 
p. 
p. 
P- 
P 


.do  . . 
.do  . 
.do  . 

do  . . 

do 

do. 

do. 
.do  . 


m. 
m. 
m. 

lU. 

m. 
m. 
m. 
a.m 

II.1U. 

a.iu. 
a.  HI. 


3:18  a.m. 
4:21  a.m. 
4:50  a.m. 
5.27  a.m. 
5:51  a.m. 
6:40  a.  III. 
7 :05  a.  in. 
7 :34  u.  m. 


10 
15 


37  18  50 
37  16  00 
87  05  00 
30  55  00 

36  58  00 

37  47  55 
87  47  50 
37  47  45 
37  47  35 
37  47  30 

37  48  30 

38  00  00 
38  01  00 
38  01  05 
38  01 
38  01 
38  01  35 
38  01  45 
38  00  45 
37  50  40 
37  50  20 
37  58  55 

37  58  50 

38  00  40 
38  02  45 
S8  02  25 
38  02  00 
38  01  40 
37  50  45 
37  58  45 
37  57  45 
37  58  00 

37  58  20 

38  CO  10 
38  OS  15 
38  04  25 
38  06  15 
38  17  00 


122  28  30 
122  25  50 
122  10  00 
122  17  00 

122  21  00 

123  10  00 
123  16  50 
123  11  10 
123  11  00 
123  10  00 
123  30  20 

123  22  20 

|12:{  24  18 

!l23  24  55 

123  25  40 

123  26  15 

!l23  26  50 

il23  28  00 

12S  28  30 

123  28  55 

|123  27  45 

123  26  35 

123  20  10 

123  25  55 

123  27  35 

123  26  20 

123  25  05 

123  23  50 

123  24  25 

123  25  00 

123  25  15 

123  26  :i5 

123  27  45 

123  27 

123  27 

12:1  28  00 

123  20  00 

123  30  00 


00 

:m) 


38  15 
38  20 
8S25 
38  30 
38  34 
38  30 
38  44 
:.'8  48 
38  52 
38  57 
38  55 


40  123 
90  I12t 
10  !l23 
00  ;i23 
50  ;i23 
10  {123 
00  1123 
30  '12:{ 
5  J  123 
10  123 
50  123 


31  30 

32  50 

34  25 

35  40 

37  00 

38  30 
40  OJ 
42  00 
46  O1) 
48  30 


38  53  30 
38  4li  00 
38  49  30 
38  51  00 
38  52  25 
38  47  15 
38  46  00 
3M  44  uJ 


1'> 


123  57 
123  55 


00 

35 
50 

123  52  20 
■  123  40  00 
,123  45  30 
12:1  40  30 
|I23  44  UO 
'123  47  10 


a. 


Ftns. 

268 

182 

65 

30 

.'{6 

70 

254 

294 

50 

27 

23 

355 

65 

027 

21 

10 

17 

122 

07 

37 

30 

45 

20 

:i24 

000 

60 
:i9 
35 
37 
30 
40 
55 
65 

130 
73 
56 
34 
33 
44 
42 
47 
57 
41 
30 
45 
07 

2.U 
36 
47 
&4 

180 

269 

240 

186 

131 

121 

HK 

78 

66 

58 

51 

55 

67 

189 
486 
01 
00 
40 
55 
69 
90 


Character  of 
Iiottoiii. 


Teniporaturo. 


Air. 


gn.  M 

gu.  M 

gn.  M 

fue.  gv.  S 

g".  M 

511.  M 
I 

M 

M 

M 

fuc.dk.  gv.  S  .. 

M......    ! 

bk.S.&M I 

gu.  M 


flno.  bk.  S 

brk.  8>i.  R... 

Rky.  Sh 

bk.  8.  M 

era.  bk.  S.  M. 

Sh 

Kky 

Sh.  6cKky  .. 

Rkv 

R.  &C 

g"M 


S.  Sh... 

K 

Rkv.... 
Rky... 
Rkv.  Co 

Rky 

crs.bk.S.brk.Sh 
gy.S.U.brk.Sh. 

G.brk.Sii 

R 

brk.  Sh 

R.Co 

Rky 

R.G0 

R.Co 

Rky 

vl.  S 

yl.8 

R.  Co.  &  S 

Vl.S 

Ryl.S 

M 

RCo 

Rky 

(1 

fue.^'.S.bk.Sp. 
g" 


S 


M 


r... 

M  .... 
M  .... 
M  .... 
M  . . . . 
M.... 
gn.M. 
Rky.. 
bk.S. 
bk.  S . 


br.M 

M 

bk.S 

M 

linl.  M 

k.  gn.  M 

gii.'M.ah .... 
bk.S , 


o  p. 

57 
57 
57 
57 
57 
56 
55 
56 
50 
56 
56 
56 
56 
50 

55 
60 
55 
56 
57 
53 
53 
53 
53 
52 
52 

51 
51 
51 
52 
52 
52 
52 
52 
52 
55 
55 
55 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
57 
57 
57 
57 
54 
52 
52 
52 
51 

51 
51 
50 
50 
50 
.'iO 
50 
50 
49 
49 
49 

49 
40 
49 
40 
49 
50 
60 
50 


Sur  I  Bot 
face.,toui. 


InatrU'     ^^ 
mentumMl.  .Bfa 

■ » ^  • 


OK. 
56 
56 
56 
56 
52 
52 
52 
56 
56 
56 
55 
55 
55 
55 

53 
53 
54 
55 
55 
53 
53 
53 
53 
53 
53 

51 
51 
51 
52 
52 
53 
52 
52 
52 
55 
55 
55 
55 
55 
55 
55 
5o 
,55 
55 
55 
55 
55 
55 
55 
52 
52 
52 


52 
52 
52 
52 
52 
52 
52 
52 
52 
52 
51 


61 
50 
51 
51 
50 
51 
51 
51 


I 


o  y, 

42.7 
44.1 
49.0 
5;i.K 
50.2 
48.2 
42.1 

41. r 

49.2 
53.3 

41.7 
48.0 
38.7 

52.8 


47.8 
47.6 
52.0 
51.3 
50.8 
51.4 
42.0 
36.8 

40.7 
51.2 

51.3 
51.3 


r»  I 


42.5 


42.0 
44.0 
47.0 
47.1 
46.7 

'47  4 
47.0 
47.0 
48.0 
47.0 

44.0 
39.5 
47.3 
49.4 

48.3 
47.1 
46.7 


Sigsljee . . 

.  - . do 

Tanner  . . 

. .  .do 

. .  .do 

. .  -do 

Sigabeo  . . 
Tanner  . . 

. . .do  

.  ..do 

. .  .do 

. .  .do 

Slgsbce  . . 
. . . do 

Tanner  . . 

Hand  lead 
..do 

Tanner . . 

. .  do 

...do 

. . . do 

•  •  ■ ^4\^   »  •  •  •  • 

. . . do 

. .  .do 

Sigsbee 

No.  2. 

Tanner . 

.  .do 

..do... 

.  -do 

..do 

..do.... 

..do 

..do 

..do 

.  .do  .... 

..do 

..do  .... 
..do... 

.  .do 

.  -do 

do 

. .  do  .  - . . 

.  -do 

. .  »lo 

.  -do 

.  do 

.  .do 

.  .do 

.  .do 

•     a  1  m^      ■     B     *     •     I 

.  .do 

Sig8b(« 

No.  2. 

. . . do 

. . -do  . . . . 
. .  -do  . .  .*. 

, .  .do 

Tanner . 

. . . do 

..do 

. . .do  .... 

...do 

. .  .do 

SigHli«'C 

No.  2. 
. .  .do  . . . 
.  .do  ... 
,.  .do  ... 
Tanner 
..  do... 
. .  .do  .. . 
. . .do  . . . 
. .  .do  . . . 


Lbs. 
35 
35 
26 
26 
26 
26 
35 
26 
26 
26 
26 
26 
35 
35 

20 
14 
12 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
38 

25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
38 

38 
38 
38 
38 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
38 

38 
38 
38 
25 
25 
25 
25 


29f)        KEI'ORT   OF    rOMMISSTONKR    OF    FISII    AND    FISHERIES. 

liecot'd  of'hydrotjrajfhic  HOHHdintfH  hif  Ihe  I\  S.  Fiah  ComminMiun  ttteavavr  AlhairM»from 

July  7,  isSff]  to  June  JO,  iJf^/— Continued.  ^ 


I 


'A 


r.  l>ati 

v. 


I    TiiiK'  ol' 
duv. 


22  m 


IMH). 
Mar.  2; 


7:«!l  a.  III. 


Tohitioii. 
Lat.  X.     l^iiig.  W.      x 


Fm*. 
:{S  tl  (ii)  MJIl  -li)  (K)       143 


2211 

...do... 

S:09  a.  III. 

38  43  20 

12:1  51  (HI 

2i9 

2212 

. .  <!•»  . . . 

9:15  H.  III. 

38  38  40 

123  46  30 

314 

22i:j 

..    do... 

9:10  :i.  ni. 

38  3!»  VM 

12:1  44  0:1 

103 

2214 

Mar.  2rt 

5:42  a.m. 

38  37  45 

I2;(  30  00 

.'i8 

2215 

do  . . . 

6:33  u.iii. 

38  35  4.'. 

I2:i  3t  15 

82 

22  It; 

. .  do  . . 

7:14  li.  111. 

38  32  45 

123  30  30 

128 

2217 

. .  di»  . . . 

7 :38  a.  m. 

38  31  30 

123  42  (Ml 

314 

li2l« 

. .  .do  . . . 

8:3i  u.  ui. 

38  2C  00 

123  37  tMi 

273 

2219 

..  -do  .. . 

9 :05  a.  m. 

38  27  00 

123  35  0!) 

113 

2220 

. .  .do  . . . 

9:49  a.  in. 

38  29  40 

123  20  45 

H2 

2221 

...do  ... 

10:25  a.m. 

38  32  00 

123  25  3il 

67 

2222 

— do  . .. 

10:37  a.  III. 

38  32  50 

123  24  30 

60 

222.1 

..  .d«» ... 

11:17  a.  III. 

38  28  80 

123  19  00 

54 

2224 

...do  ... 

11:47  a.  111. 

38  25  40 

123  21  00 

74 

2225 

...do  ... 

12:27  p.  in. 

38  23  00 

123  2*1  OJ 

107 

2226 

. .  -do  . . . 

1 :08  p.  III. 

38  20  00 

|123  34  00 

242 

2227 

. .  .do  .    . 

2 :02  p.  in. 

38  14  00 

1*23  36  00 

518 

22a^ 

...do  ... 

5:Ifi  p.m. 

38  18  15 

123  25  50 

124 

2229 

Apr.    2 

11:45  p.m. 

M  50  30 

122  21  40 

2i>8 

22:jo 

Apr.    3 

12:45  a.m. 

36  51  40 

122  24  00 

921 

22:11 

.  ..do  . . . 

2:20  a.  111. 

'M  47  30 

122  20  10 

WW 

22:i2 

..  -do  . .. 

3 :22  a.  ni. 

36  43  20 

122  10  25 

020 

22:w 

. . . do  . . . 

4:14a.m. 

36  39  20 

122  12  5:) 

739 

22:n 

...do  ... 

5:08  a.  m. 

30  34  (N) 

122  07  30 

9.58 

22:}5 

...  do  ... 

6 :06  a.  m. 

36  33  30 

122  04  110 

575 

22;i«> 

. . . do  . . . 

6 :3C  a.  m. 

,  36  32  35 

122  02  00 

450 

2237 

. .  .do  . . 

7:04  a.m. 

36  32  30 

122  00  (Ki 

24li 

2238 

.  ..do  . . . 

9 :22  a.  ni. 

36  27  20 

,121  58  00 

59 

2239 

.  ..do  ... 

11:58  a.  ni. 

36  19  00 

122  00  0<i 

02 

2240 

...do... 

12:14  p.  III. 

36  19  20 

122  05  00 

99 

2241 

...  do  ... 

8:14  p.  in. 

36  04  00 

121  45  2tl 

426 

2242 

. ..do  .   . 

9:(M>p.  m. 

35  59  00 

121  40  20 

42(! 

2243 

..  -do  . .. 
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M.  &.  fne.  S  . . . . 

bk.c; 

em.  .S.  <;.aud  F. 

bk.M 

bk.<i 

bk.lJ 

eni.  N.  if 

bk.(; 

bk.  M.and  (r . . . 
bk.  S.  and  (i  . . . 

bk.S 

g.v.S 

i:\S 

bk.S 

bk.(J   

rrs.  bk.S.  Sli  .. 

fill",  gy.  S 

fne.  gy.  S 

tin*,  gy.  K ■ 

fne.  gy.S 

fin*,  jiy.  S 

fiM'.KV..*i.bk..Sp. 

bk.S* 

fiie.gy.S.amKi. 

file.  gy.  S 

fne.gy.S.bk.Sp. 

I        •■••••••■*■•■ 

li.V.S.; 

bk.  ^«.  ( I 

g.v.S 

file.  s.V.  S 

fne.gy.S.bk.Sp. 

file.  gy.  S 

fne.  i(V.  S 

em.  V»k.  S 

bk.(;  

fiif.  ;:> .  s 

fin*.  g>  .  S 

fn«*.  j:> .  s 

fne.  sy.S 

fue.  gy.  S 


▲ir. 


•K. 
41 
44 
44 
40 
45 
40 
40 
45 
45 
45 
40 
40 
45 
48 
48 
4:1 
44 
41 
45 
45 

:<5 
:i8 
40 

40 
43 
45 
39 
39 
38 
38 
38 
43 
42 
42 
43 
42 
45 
43 
43 
42 
4:1 
42 
42 
42 
44 
45 
49 
45 
42 
43 
43 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
43 
44 
42 
42 
42 
43 
42 
44 
42 
45 
50 
48 
48 
47 
45 
45 
41 
44 


Snr-    Itot-i 
fae^*.  torn.; 


imeiit  Urt«*d.  -^a 


•5^ 


44 
44 
44 
•J  5 
44 
45 
45 
41 
44 
44 
45 
45 
44 
49 
49 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 
40 
V\ 
41 
48 
45 
46 
:i8 
38 
39 

:i9 

39 

44 

43 

43 

44 

41 

45 

45 

45 

44 

44 

44 

44 

45 

4«. 

40 

48 

47 

49 

47 
45 
40 
44 
44 
45 
45 
44 
45 
45 
45 
45 
44 
40 
45 
45 
44 
40 
54 
54 
49 
48 
47 
40 
40 
40 


^F. 


35 
37 
35.5 

*  •  •  •  - 

37 
36 

;*5 

39 

38.:*) 

40.8 

40.2 

40 

41.3 

41.4 

41.2 

40 

39  I 

:i8.8 

42.6 

40  •; 

:i9.3 

*"  i 

42.0  ' 
43.8 

;{♦» 

41 


Hand  lead 

. .  .do 

...do 

. .  .dii 

..   do 

. .  .d(» 

...do 

■     ■     c'llP       •     ■     •     >     ■ 

. .  .di» 

. .  .do  .... 

. .  .do 

. .  .do 

. .  .do 

...do 

..do 

. .  .do 

.  iIo 

. .  .do 

..do 

. . . do 

Tanni*r  .. 
II and  leaf! 

.  ..do 

...do  

.(b» 

do 

Tanner . . 

...do 

..  .do 

•  •  • ' ft^'    ■  ■  •  • 

do 

. .  .do 

. .  .do  .... 

. .  .do 

. . .do 

. . . do 

..  .do 

.  .do 

. .  .d4» 

. .  .do 

. .  .do 

..  .<b» 

do 

. . .  do 

. . . do 

...do 

...di» 

. . . do 

. . .  d<» 

<■  •  •  iKU  •  ■  •  ■  ■ 

..  do 

. .  do 

...do 


k« 


VI 

VI 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

13 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

2H 

12 

K 

12 

12 

12 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

98 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 


37 

37 

40.0 

'A6 

39 

38.2 

43 

43.5 

41 

40 

38.8 

41 


44 


41  > 
40.5  ' 
40 


I  • 


.  do  .  . . 
. .  .d(» .... 
. .  .do  .... 
.  .  .do  .... 

do        . 

do... 

. .  .do  . 

. .  .do 

do .... 

du .... 

do .... 

...do 

. .  .flo .... 
Uandkwfd 

do  .., 

...do.. 
Tanner 
..do.. 
. . .ib»  ... 
. .  do  . 

do  . . 


28 
28 
28 
28 
28 
38 
28 
28 


12 
12 

IS 


28 
28 
28 
38 


INVESTIGATIONS  OF  THE  ALBATROSS. 


299 


.■■a.". , 


l;29l.iu. 
.    a:!lp.ni. 


July  u  i: 

..'ntv.' 

Jaly  31 


MI&T  Wl 

57  21  ao 
&7S1G 
6T  10  IS 

a  01  ao 

lima 

STKSO 

5145  IS 


a«l  I'july  i 


aw    jQlj; 
:iUi   .  .iId 


.  ST  32  41 
.  ST  SUM 
.    STSa4( 


>TBB  IS 
iT  II  IS 


.llHlSp— 

I  12;rap.Ill. 

E:SOp. 


S«  23  4S  ISO  21 
5«  IB  ^l  181  M 
SG  S5  IS  ISl  IE 


.    Jill2p.l 


.  S^p-m. 


S4Ta  iAbjt.  S     »:4Sa.-' 

UIT4  '...iG...     BrlHk. 

WTfi    -,.do  ...12;l(ln. 
^MTS  I  Ailic.  SI  7:25 a. m. 

»rr '  ..ilo...'  a:np.iii. 
aiTS   Autf.  7  ir   - 


>SS«40 
.    S3  luioo 


.*x" 


..|    SMB. 

!!  Bill  (.in' 
..  BiSSam 
. .  1ii:>l  a.  n 
..  11 :3I  a. m 
..  \\M  a.Bi 
..  IZt»lp.ni 

..:    I  :W  |l.  ID. ,  . 

.   3Lia|i.ni.    I 


iwiSK 

4BM 


)  ISO  la  * 

"iB  33  J! 

10  17  no 


lei  S2  IS 

IBl  28  30 
ini  33  DU 

10U52IKI 


19;  :i5  w     88S 


0  las  31  38 

U  IBS  n  ID 

8  l«t  34  27 

!  lasssn 

7  IMU  W 


ES::::: 

riHi.Ey.^'.bk.^li 
toe-gj-S. 

S:.V;:;: 

S - 

)ik.S 

gr-S 

filB.  BT.  » . 

Els.;: 

tot.  gj.  S  . 
fne.  gy.  S 
fliB.  gy.  S 

fa*'  ^'  5' ' 

fiiB.^,k. 

K:s::::: 

fbe.  gy.  8 

Q 

G 

bk.  S.  U  . 
g».M... 

S":".:;; 

Itaftbk.  S. 
gn.Oi... 
gn.O».... 
gn.M... 
en. U  ... 
ga.il  ... 

f^e.  dk.  «! 

gn.Oi..., 
gn.fii.... 

Co".:::: 


Ten 

p«™ 

.„: 

Air. 

^. 

i«iii 

'=¥. 

o  f 

' 

i{ 

43 

"■* 

4t 

itA 

401 

Sj     »!.» 
4S     u!:! 


su  ;  M.5 

sodss.a 
so  aj,s 


■ 

Hand  lead 

u-. 

w 

-..do.... 

28 

i 

28 
28 

...do.... 

S 

."x'.'r' 

1! 

28 
12 
28 
28 

■'■sr- 

28 

...do.... 
...do.... 

28 

an 

28 

.do"'." 

^ 

^ 

...do... 
.do... 

28 
28 

•r^ne™' 

2t 

do... 

3e 

...do.... 

'.'.'.ilo '.'.'.'. 

..:do:::; 

3S 

i: 

3H 

::;^:;; 

38 

as 

.ito.... 

...do.... 

to 

as 

...dn.... 

28 
28 
28 

28 

...do 

:::S:::;: 

28 
28 
28 
28 

.-.do 

...Uii.... 

28 
28 

...do  

28 

...do 

300       REPORT   or   CO^fMISSrONER   OP   PISTt   AND   PISUERIES. 

Het'ord  of  hifdrotjruphiv  nmimVmqH  hy  the  l\  S.  Finh  CoMtnintiioH  steamer  Albatro»$  from 

July  1,  ]8S9y  to  June  SO,  i^57— Clout iuue<l. 


^        Date. 


•A 


249rt 
•J4iW 
2r»<H) 

2:^11' 

2ru»4 

25j»r» 
2r.4»7 

2.'VC>H 
2509 
2510 
2511 
2512 
2513 
2514 
2515 
2510 
2517 
251 K 
2519 
2520 
2521 
2522 
252.'{ 
2524 
2525 
252« 
2527 
2:52j< 
2-J29 
25.10 
25.;  1 
25:J2 
25»:i 
25.'« 
25.15 
25'{i) 
25:J7 

25:;« 

25:s9 
251H 
2,>41 

25i:t 

2544 
2515 
254fi 
2547 
2548 
2.54«» 
2550 
2.V1I 

•»r-t> 

2.v»:! 
25.-4 

2.V»5 

2.Vi7 
25.'m< 
25.50 

2.V,1 
2.5«;2 

2.v;;{ 

25<M 
25»M 

2.Vi«; 

25*57 
254W 
25ei« 


i  1890. 
•Aiijr.  15 
..  .«lo  .  .  . 
Ausi.lO 
. .  .do  ... 
. .  .do  . .. 
. . .  do  . . . 
. .  .do  ... 
..  .do  . .. 


Time  of 
duv. 


5:18  p.  m 
5  ::i6  ]i.  Ill 
5:34  a.  in 
7 :34  a.  lu 
7 :50  a.  HI 
H:34  u.  Ill 
0:28  a. in 
10:56  a.in 


. .  .do 
. .  .do 
. .  .do 
...do 
. .  .do 
.  ..do 
. . .  do 
. .  .do 
Aup. 
. .  .do 
. .  .do 
. .  .do 
. .  do 
..  .do 
. .  .do 
...do 
...do 
..  do 
..  do 
...do 
..  .do 
Aiiu'. 
. .  .do 
...do 
..  do 
. .  .do 
A 11  if. 
. .  .do 
. . .  do 
. .  .do 
.  ..do 
. . .  d<» 
. .  .do 
. .  .do 

A II  jr. 

. .  do 

..do 

. .  -do 

. .  do 

...do 

. .  .do 

..do 

do 

do 

. .  .do 

do 

do 

Aiitf. 

. .  .do 

. .  .4I0 

Alii;. 

. .  do 

. .  .<lo 

A  iisr- 

. .  .do 
. .  do 

AlIL'. 

. .  do 
do 
. .  do 
. .  di» 
All::. 
.  do 
.S«|it. 


19 


I 
I.. 


11:33 
12:12 
12:53 
1:13 
1:50 
2:03 
...,  2:17 
...  4:00 
18  I  9:32 
. . .  9 :55 
...  10:25 
...  10:57 
...11:.'>0 
...12:21 
...'  1:08 
...  2:5« 
...:  5:01 
...  5:51 
. .  8 .00 
. ..  8:40 
...  11:01 
5:10 
5 :40 
6:20 
8:05 
8:.50 
7:5:J 
8:31 
9:11 
9:46 
...;i0:24 
...11:10 
...  11:53 
...  10:55 
22  6  ::i5 
. ..  «:50 
...  7:10 
.  . .  I  •«*& 
...  7:50 
...  8:10 
...  9:21 
...  9:53 
...  10:12 
...  11:10 
. .  11 :4C 
...  r2:»3 


a.  in 
p.  m 


ni 
m 
m 
m 
m 
ni 


20 


2C 


4:01 
...  4:30 
. . .  J>:1 1 
27.11:r.8 
. ..  5:03 
11:04 
29  12:03 
...  7:.'»0 
. . .  10  :45 

2:t«< 


30 


5-5** 


...  9:20 
...!  1:.';5 
7:11 


31 


4:16 
7  :  42 
4  AC, 


P- 

P- 

P- 

P- 

P- 

P- 
lum 

a.  m 
a.  m 
a.  m 
a.  Ill 
p.  in 
p.  m 
p.  m 
p.  m 
p.  in 
p.  ni 
p.  ni 
i>.  ni 
a.ni 
a.  ni 
a.  Ill 
a.  ni 
a.  Ill 
a.in 
a.  Ill 
u.  in 
a.  ni 
a.in 
a.  Ill 
n.  ni 
)>.  in 
a.  m 
a.  ni 
a.  ni 
a.  m 
a.in 
a.  ui 
n.  in 
H.  m 
a.  Ill 
a.in 
11.  Ill 
p.  m 
]>.  Ill 
jk  ni 
p.  ni 
ji.  in 
a.  in 
)i.  in 
ji.  m 
p.  Ill 
]>.  Ill 
p.  Ill 
a.  Ill 
a.  Ill 
a.  Ill 
p.  Ill 
|).  ni 
a.  ni 
p.  in 
i>.  in 


Position. 
Lat.  X.     Loiiu.  \V 


I 


54  02  00 
54  (Kl  45 
54  (HI  25 
54  00  25 

53  59  30 
M  58  50 

54  00  00 
53  50  :{0 


53 
53 
53 
53 
53 
53 
53 
53 
53 
53 
53 
53 
53 
53 
53 
5.3 
53 
53 
53 
53 
53 

53 
53 
53 
53 
53 
53 
53 
53 
53 
53 
53 
.53 
53 
S3 
53 

5:* 

53 
53 
53 
53 
53 
5.3 

53 
5.3 
54 
54 
53 
53 
54 
54 
55 
56 
M 
56 
56 
541 
.^6 
55 
.'w 
55 


55  40 
52  35 
52  00 
.52  00 
,50  25 
50  15 
.50  05 
50  05 
43  50 
43  05 
43  00 

41  45 

42  00 
41  45 
41  00 

36  30 
30  40 
30  25 
30  .M 
32  .55 

37  On 
37  30 
30  55 

25 


28 
24  30 

23  15 

24  20 
23  30 

23  30 

24  00 

25  20 
28  15 
31  45 

48  00 

53  45 

54  00 

55  35 

56  00 

56  45 

57  30 

58  45 
.58  20 
.58  05 
55  55 
f5  05 
&4  15 
5:i  20 
02  15 

00  25 

59  00 
58  00 

01  00 
11  00 
41  00 
00  (N) 

00  (Ml 

(N)  :u) 

01  00 

01  00 

02  00 
.50  30 
51  00 

49  00 
5 !  (HI 


106  42  00 
166  40  30 
166  46  00 
106  48  00 
1(»  48  30 
166  51  .30 

166  58  00 

167  03  00 


-  ! 


il(^  30  20 


('haracter  of 
bottom. 


Teniperaturo. 


I 

167  06  20 
167  00  00 
107  12  15 
167  14  00 
167  13  00 
167  15  00 
1(J7  10  15 
167  07  20 
167  00  00 
167  02  30 
167  (HI  00 
167  16  00 
167  21  30 
167  27  20 
167  33  25 
167  23  25 
167  11  40 
167  17  30 
l<r7  31  10 
:i(>7  36  50 
Urt  41  50 
1(57  "43  50 


167  XI  40 
167  34  05 
167  32  50 
167  37  05 
167  49  25 
167  42  40 
167  46  10 
167  48  20 
^167  45  50 
167  43  45 
167  24  00 
166  30  05 
166  29  30 
166  27  45 
166  28  30 
106  30  15 
166  32  15 
166  34  25 
166  34  45 
166  34  10 
US6  33  55 
166  34  :i5 
166  35  lib 
166  36  20 
166  11  20 
166  05  40 
165  .57  20 
102  37  00 
161  42  :to 
160  37  00 
1.54  48  00 
\M  :to  on 
1.52  50  00 
il.~>2  26  00 
!152  26  00 
11.51  (N)  (Ml 
150  W  (to 
1 19  44  00 
147  57  00 
1 14  57  no 
141  06  00 


Air. 


I 

!  f 'WW. 

148 
37  ■■ 
52 
I  179  , 
50 
22  ' 
316 
36 

'  97 
22 
40 

166 
55 
59 

106 
47 

103 

109 
62 
54 
58 
69 

394 
43 
32 
37 
44 

i:{6 

524 
247 
49 
43 
42 
15 
00 
47 
39 
30 
37 
35 
4:) 
624 
19 
17 
19 
35 
63 
I   6.5 

I  2:} 

17 

54 

45 

47 

,58 

13 

41 

26 

48 

619 

542 

7.56 

404 

2n7 

1.1.52 

2. 107 

2. 620 

2.  o:j5 

2, 025 
2.  776 
2.414 

2.i:rj 

1  <Nk't 


bk.S 

bk.S 

bk.S.(i 

bk.  S 

bk.S 

Sh 

K"-  M 

file.  rd.  and  bk. 

S. 
bk.S.Sli.  (}.... 

f\?;::::;:::: 


»  F. 
.5^) 
.53 
62 
.59 
60 
00 
00 
60 

60 
60 
.54 

bk.M •  50 

50 
.59 
.59 
54 
50 
49 
49 
49 
49 
49 
51 
.50 
51 


bk.  G  . . . . 
bk.G  .... 
bk.S.(^  .. 
bk.S.(J  .. 
bk.M.... 
dk.  gu.  M . 
bk.S.M.. 

S.U 

bk.  S.  M  . . 

bk.S 

gn.  M  . . . . 
ore. bk.S . 
bk.S 


bk.S 51 

bk.S I    M 

pi.M 47 


t; 


in.  :M 45 


ik.S.  M 45 

bk.S 45 

bk.S.  Sh 46 

bk.S.(; •  48 

bk.S.G 48 

4i.  Sh 48 

bk.O.Sh '  48 

bk.S 47 

bk.S 47 

bk.S.(i 47 

bk.S 47 

bn.M 48 

M 46 

Un.  M 4([ 

S.  M 46 

fne.  py.  S 47 

fill*.  S.  M 47 

fne.  S.  M 47 

bk.U 47 

bk.S .50 

fne.  bk.S 50 

fne,  bk.  S 5o 

bn.M 54 

bii.  M .54 

en*.  bk.S 54 

K 46 

Hb.K 46 

54 

0<» 

511 

^n.  M 52 

tn.  M.  S .54 

1:11.  M 

Id.  M 

Jill.  M 

bii.  M..S.  Ox  .. 

jry.  <»« 

ii'y.  O* 

bh.  M 

jiy.  07. 

fi'y.  07..  bk.  S. . . 


Cr  .... 

;ii.  M 


f: 


k  .  . 


53 
54 
.5.5 
.5.5 
51 
M 
54 
51 
55 
57 


Snr-|  Dot- 
face.'  torn. 


op. 
54 
54 
53 
54 
54 
54 
52 
54 

54 

54 

53 

52 

52 

52 

52 

52 

52 

50 

50 

48 

48 

50 

52 

.50 

50 

50 

.50 

47 

47 

45 

45 

45 

46 

50 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

47 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

47 

48 

50 

.50 

52 

54 

54 

54 

47 

47 

46 

55 

53 

52 

51 

52 

52 

54 

54 

53 

54 

54 

54 

54 

56 


IiiHtni-    -.^j' 
mcntnted.  .^a 

•I 


Tanner 
44.5  ...do ... 
44  J...do... 
:19  I... do... 
43.5  >..  .do  ... 
44.1  ;...do  ... 

'18.2  ! . ..do 

46      ...do... 


40.9; 
46     ' 
44 
39 

I  42 

138.8 

44.1 


I. 


40.3!. 


43 

i40"" 

l38 

I  42.4 
43.9 
42  9 
41.5 
39.5 
37 
38.5 

;  41.5 
41.8 
42 
44.4 
42 
42.3 
42.1 
42.9 
42.1 
42.2 
41.5 
38 


43.3 
41.8 
41.1 


41.8 
42.4 
43.3 
42.1 

•  •  •  •  • 

.'U.3 
45.7 
44.9 
37.8 
:»8.l 
36.6 
37.9 
39.5 
35.5 
34.0 
34.5 
:Ci.l 
35.3 
34.0 
:»5.1 

;i5.i 
1 


I  •>- 


•  I* 
■  I  I 


.  .do  . . . 

..do  ... 

..do 

. .  do 

. . do  . . . 

.  .do  . . . 

..do  ... 

. .do  . . . 

..do  ... 

..do  ... 
..  .do  ... 

. .  .do 

. . .do  ... 
...do ... 

Slpibcc 

Tanntnr 
...do  ... 
..  .do . .. 
. .  -do  ... 
. .  .do  ... 

Sij^dbee 

Tanner 
. .  .do  ... 
. .  .do  . .. 
...do  ... 
. . . ao  . . . 
...do  ... 
...do  ... 
— do  . . . 
. . .do  ... 
...do  ... 
...do  ... 
. . . do  . . . 

SiifHliee 

Uaud' 
...do ... 
. ..do  . .. 

Tanner 
. . .do  ... 
. . . do  . . . 

Hand 
...do  ... 

T»  liner 
. .  .do  ... 
. .  .do  ... 
. . . do  . . . 

Hand 

Tanner 
...do  ... 
. .  -do 

SiKxlH'e 
. .  do  . . . 
. . -do  ... 
...do  ... 
. .  -do  ... 
. . .  flo  . . . 
. .  -do  ... 
. .  .do  ... 

.  .do  ... 
. .  .ilo  . . . 
. . .do  ... 

Sii;Hliee 
. .  .do  ... 
. .  .do  .. . 


lead 


leail 


lead 


?f 


2H 
2« 
28 
28 
28 
28 
28 
28 

28 
28 
28 
28 
28 
28 
28 
28 
28 

I   28 

!  28 
28 
28 
28 
38 

,  28 
28 
28 
28 
28 
38 
28 
28 
28 
28 
28 

I  28 
28 
28 
28 

•  28 
28 

>  28 
38 
12 
12 
12 
28 
28 
28 
12 
12 


12 


28 


S8 
38 


00 

no 

00 
00 
00 
00 

t:o 
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Hecord  of  hydrographic  soundinga  hy  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commission  steamer  Albatross  from 

July  ly  1889,  to  June  30 y  i<9/>i— Continued. 


o 

"3 

Date. 

*n 

c^ 

h 

Poflitioii. 


Time  of 
day. 


2570 
2571 
2.572 
2573 
2574 
2575 
2576 
2577 
2578 
2579 
25H0 
2581 
2582 
2583 
2581 
2585 
2586 
2587 
2588 
2589 
2590 
2591 
2.')92 
2593 
2591 
2:>H5 
2r)Wl 
251)7 
2598 
2599 
2tiU0 
2601 
2602 
26<)3 
2ti04 
2tK)5 
2606 
2607 
2608 

2609 
2610 
2t'>ll 
2612 

2<u:{ 

2614 
2615 
2616 
2617 
2618 
2619 
2<J20 
LVJl 
2622 
2ti23 
2624 
2t»25 
2626 
J627 

2628 
2629 

2630 
2631 
2632 
2633 
2634 
2635 
2636 
2637 
2638 


;     1890. 

'  Sept.   2 

i  Sept.   3 

I  Sept.  24 

...do . .. 

...do  . .. 

...do  . .. 

..  .do ... 

..  .jIo  . .. 

. . . do  . . . 

...do ... 

. . . do  . . . 

..  .do ... 

..  .do ... 

. .  .do  . .. 

. .  .do 

..  .do . .. 

..  .do 

..  -do  ... 
. . . do . . . 
..  .do . .. 
Sept.  26 
..  -do . .. 
. . . do  . . . 
..  -do . .. 
. .  -do  . .. 
. . -do  . . . 
. .  -do  . .. 
. .  .do  . .. 
. . .  do  . . . 
. .  .do  . .. 
. .  -do  ... 
.  ..do  . .. 
. . . do  . . . 
...do  ... 
..  .do  ... 
...do... 
- . .do  . . . 
. .  .do  . .. 
..  .do ... 
1891. 

Feb.  23 

Feb.  28 
..  .do ... 

Maf.   1 

Mar.  5 
Mar.  8 
— do . .. 
...do ... 

Mar.  11 
..  -do  ... 
. .  .do  . . . 
. .  .do  . .. 
..  do  ... 

Mar.  23 
— do . .. 
. .  do  . . . 
..  do ... 
. .  -do  . .. 

Mar.  25 

Mar.  26 
..  -do . 

Apr.  4 
Apr.  11 
Apr.  12 
. .  .do . .. 
. .  .do . .. 
Apr.  18 
. .  .do  . .. 
Apr.  22 
Apr.  23 


L»t.N. 


1:15 

8:29 

9:05 

10.00 

10:33 

11:10 

11:54 

1:43 

4:20 

5:18 

6:05 

0:23 

7:08 

7:34 

8:25 

9:05 

9:25 

10:20 

10:45 

11:40 

12:05 

12:55 

1:09 

1:21 

2:12 

2:35 

2:55 

3:38 

3:5:t 

4:10 

5:<K) 

5:28 

5:45 

6:00 

0:27 

6:51 

7:18 

7:45 

8:15 

3:50 
5:07 
0:22 
6:58 
5:04 
5:55 
6:22 
6:51 
3:25 
5:19 
7:06 

12:03 
1:20 
4:21 
6:00 
7:05 
0:18 

10:23 
5:00 


p.m. 
a.  lu. 
a.m. 
a.m. 
a.m. 
a.m. 
a.m. 
p.  m. 
p.m. 
p.  m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.  m. 


P- 
p. 
P- 
p. 
p. 
P- 
P- 


m. 

m. 

m. 

m. 

m. 

m. 

m. 
a.  m. 
a.m. 
a.m. 
a.m. 
a.m. 
a.  m. 
a.m. 
a.m. 
a.  111. 
a.m. 
a.  m. 
a.m. 
a.m. 
a.  m. 
a.  til. 
a.m. 
a.  m. 
a.m. 
a.m. 

p.  m. 

a.m. 

a.m. 

a.  m. 

a.m. 

p.m.' 

p.  m. 

p.  HI.  ' 

a.  111.  I 

a.  III. 

a.m. 

p.m. 

p.m. 

a.m. 

a.m. 

a.m. 

a.m. 

a.  m. 

a.m. 


0:14  a.m. 
1:15  p.m. 


4:10 
5:24 
6K» 
9:42 
10:42 
5:05 
8:40 
7:02 
7:06 


p.  m. 
a.m. 
a.m. 
a.m. 
a.m. 
a.m. 
a.m. 

p.  OL 

a«m. 


54  22  00 
53  06  30 
40  26  00 
40  27  40 
40  27  45 
40  24  35 
40  23  60 
40  13  30 
40  00  30 
30  55  45 
39  51  25 
30  52  05 
30  47  30 
30  46  25 
30  42  00 
39  43  25 
39  44  00 
39  38  05 
30  37  15 
30  32  15 
30  32  05 
30  27  00 
39  27  00 
30  27  00 
30  22  00 
89  22  00 
39  22  00 
30  17  15 
30  16  50 
39  16  10 
39  11  05 
39  12  M 
30  13  10 
39  13  50 
39  12  10 
30  00  30 
39  08  10 
39  07  50 
30  06  30 

7  12  30 
5  20  30 
5  35  10 
5  28  20 
3  50  00 
7  34  35 
36  20 
38  10 

26  40 

27  10 
31  00 
29  00 
.10  00 

I  27  10 

1  21  30 
18  0</ 
11  00 
07  00 
36  00 

8oHth. 

0  13  00 

0  20  00 
North. 

1  24  30 
16  20  00 
16  42  00 
16  45  00 
16  46  80 

20  47  15 

21  08  00 
37  20  00 
27  38  00 


7 
I 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 


1 

1 
1 
0 


Character  of 
bottom. 


Temperature. 


Long.  W.     ^ 


Air. 


137  24  00 
133  53  30 
124  29  45 
124  33  00 
124  36  55 
124  37  40 
124  33  30 
124  25  45 
124  06  30 
124  10  45 
124  07  50 
124  06  00 
124  03  00 
124  05  50 
124  03  00 
123  50  10 
123  57  40 

123  58  30 

124  00  55 
123  50  00 
123  56  50 
123  57  25 

123  58  30 

124  00  00 
124  00  00 
123  58  00 
123  56  05 
V£A  55  55 
12:»  .57  43 
123  58  35 
123  59  00 
123  56  00 
123  54  00 
123  52  30 
12:1  50  50 
123  49  00 
12:1  52  30 
l.'S  56  00 
123  59  30 

80  56  00 
86  49  30 
86  57  10 
86  55  30 

81  44  20 
70  18  20 
79  18  10 

79  18  OU 
78  52  40 
78  46  40 
78  42  30 
78  43  30 

78  40  30 

80  02  10 
80  01  40 
80  01  00 

79  59  30 
70  59  00 

83  45  00 

84  52  00 

85  08  00 

91  38  00 
09  41  30 
100  11  00 
100  06  00 
100  02  30 
106  15  30 
106  21  30 

110  54  00 

111  04  00 


F%n». 

1,655 

1, 566 

26 

52 

226 

480 

337 

55 

23 

184 

150 

80 

110 

263 

270 

93 

81 

102 

246 

226 

140 

82 

157 

234 

238 

132 

77 

77 

86 

161 

183 

77 

69 

64 

60 

54 

59 

71 

190 

127 

1,009 

82 

94 

1,181 

226 

191 

151 

1.681 

1.708 

1.100 

1,482 

1.104 

809 

750 

724 

536 

90 

1.832 


op. 
It^  bn.  oz 56 


I     7f 


OZ.  bn. M.  S  ..•• 

bk.  G.  P 

dk.  M.  o  ....... 

bk.S.M 

RDM.. 

f.  M.  S 
O.Sh 

fne.  gj'.  S 

gn.M. 

Fno.  gy.  S 

cr8.g 

bk.  S.  M 

gn.M 

gn.M 

ffn.M 

go.  M 

gu.  M 

Kn-M 

M 

.M 

ftie.S.  bk.  (J... 

M 

M 

M 

fue.  S.  M 

M 

fm*.  S.  M 

M 

ffn.M 

»ni.M 

gn.  M 

gn.  M 

gn.M 

gn .  M 

gn.  M , 

gn.  M 

gn.M 

gn.M 


r 


G.  S.  8h .... 
glob.oz 

fnc  wh.  S.. 
bn.  glob,  oz 

8.Sh 

era.  ay.  S  . . 

r.f:::::: 


nm.  glob,  oz 
gn.  glob,  oz 
gn.  fflob.  oz 

fio.M 

8ft  M 

gn.  oz 

gn.  oz 

gn.  M 

gn.  M.  S  . . . 
gn.  glob,  oz 


1.488  ,  glob.oz. 


1,270 

1,823 

838 

012 

602 

2,022 

2,102 

773 

622 


glob.oz 

j\.  S.  bk.  sp . . 

gn.M 

Sk.  gn.  M 

dk.  gn.  M  — 

dk.gn.M 

ffn.  oz.  bk.sp 
bn.  M-  bk.  sp 
bn.  M.  bk.  ap 


57 
53 
53 
53 
53 
55 
58 
56 
55 
55 
55 
55 
55 
.54 
55 
55 
55 
55 
55 
.55 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
.54 
5t 
54 
5t 
51 
53 
.53 

:y\ 

53 


77 
76 
76 
77 
72 
71 
72 
76 
77 
7K 
78 
77 
78 
79 
80 

81 
85 

82 
77 
79 
82 
81 
72 
73 
72 
72 


Sur- 
face. 


OF. 

56 

57 

51 

52 

52 

52 

54 

52 

52 

52 

53 

53 

54 

54 

54 

5:< 
53 
53 
53 
53 
53 
53 
.53 
5:1 

53 
53 
53 
53 
53 
.55 
53 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 


op. 
35.3 
35.3 
50.4 
49.6 
44.8 
39.8 
42.6 
49.6 
52.7 

47.6 

48 

47.6 

43.6 

43.4 


Instru- 
ment used. 


79     81 

81  ,  82 
84     8.3. 6 

7K  I  82 


77 
74 
74 
74 
70 
69 
68 
70 
70 
79 
78 
80 
80 
80 
81 

81 
83 


47.6 
44.1 
44.6 
46.4 
48 
46.4 
44.3 
43.7 
47 
48.4 
48.5 
47.6 
47.6 
16.4 
47.6 
4X.1 
44.6 
49.4 
49.6 
46.1 
48.6 
'45.5 

57.7 

37.2 

58.2 

57.2 

36.5 

40.8 

53.8  i 

50.3 

36 

36 

36.5 

36 

36.5 

40.1 

39.2 

39 

41.2 

57.3 

86 


36 


Sigtbee 

do  — 

Tanner 
Sig8bee 
. . .  do  . . . 
. . . do  . . . 
. . .  do  . . . 
Tanner 
. .  do  ... 
. . . do  . . . 
..  .do  .. . 
. . .  do  . . . 
. .  .do  ... 
. .  .do  . . . 
.  ..do .. . 
.  <lo  . . . 
. .  -do  . . . 
. .  .do ... 
. . .  do  ... 
. .  .do  ... 
. .  .do  . . . 
. .  .do ... 
...do  . . . 
. .  .do  . . . 
..  do ... 
. .  .do  . . . 
. .  .do  . . . 
. . -do ... 
— do  . , . 
...do... 
. .  .<lo  ... 
. .  -do  .. . 
. .  do  . . . 
. .  .do  . . . 
. .  .do  .. . 
..do... 
. .  -do  . . . 
...do  .. 
. .  .do  . .. 

Sigsbee 
. . do  . . . 
..do  ... 

..do 

..do  ... 
Tanner 
..do  ... 
.  .do  . . . 
SigMbee 
..do  ... 

.  .do 

..do  -. . 
..do  ... 
..do  ... 
..do  ... 
..do  — 
..do  ... 
. . do  . . . 
..do  ... 


83 

36.2 

80 

35.8 

80 

38.5 

82 

37 

82 

40 

74 

36 

74 

35.8 

71 

38 

72 

80.2 

.do 
.do 

do 
.do 
.do 

do 
.do 

do 

t 

do 


O   . 

fa 


LbM. 
60 
60 
28 
38 
38 
38 
38 
28 
28 
28 
28 
28 
28 
28 
28 
28 
28 
28 
28 
28 
28 
28 
28 
28 
28 
28 
28 
28 
28 
28 
28 
28 
28 
28 
28 
28 
28 
28 
28 

38 
35 
38 
38 
35 
26 
26 
26 
38 
35 
35 
35 
38 
38 
38 
38 
38 
38 
35 


38 

35 
35 
38 
» 
.18 
60 
35 
38 
38 
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.0205 
.0205 
.0212 
.0224 
.0220 
.0222 
.0222 
.0222 
.0216 
.0220 
.0224 
.0228 
.0230 
.0230 
.02:10 
.0232 
.0220 
.0206 
.0216 
.0228 
.0230 
.0230 
.0232 
.0330 
.0230 
.0230 
.0210 
.0210 
.0208 
.0220 
.0222 
.0226 
.0230 
.02:13 
.0232 
.0233 
.(r232 
.0232 
.0232 
.0234 
.0230 
.0310 
.0909 


.025500 
.02550U 
.025500 
.02.'>500 
.025700 
.025500 
.025500 
.025500 
.025500 
.025300 
.025300 
.025100 
.025100 
.024900 
.024000 
.024000 
.025:WO 
.025500 
.035.100 
.025300 
.023680 
.024480 
.023080 
.02:1880 
.023780 
.023780 
.024480 
.025080 
.025280 
.025180 
.025480 
.0S5480 
.024880 
.025280 
.025680 
.030080 
.020280 


0302H0 
026480 
025280 
028880 
024602 
025892 
026002 
026092 
026292 
020092 
020092 
020092 
024092 
024092 


.t^M192 
.025292 
.025692 
.020092 


026208 


026292 


026IW 
020098 
MfOfa 
1.093891 
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Record  of  ocean  temperaturcH  and  specific  (jraviiicn  hy  Ihc  IJ.  S.  Fish  Commission  steamer 

AlbatrosH,  July  1,  ISS'J^  1o  June  SOy  i.9P/— Continued. 


Date.    :    '^V"^."*"  Station. 


1891. 

Feb.  26 
20 
20 
26 
20 
26 
26 
26 
26 
20 
20 
20 
20 
26 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
^7 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
28 
23 

Mar.    1 

1 
•» 


3 
3 
3 
4 
4 
4 
4 
5 
5 
5 

r. 

G 
6 
6 
6 
7 
7 
7 
7 
8 
8 
8 
9 
10 
11 
20 


m. 


m. 


ID. 


ip. 
m. 
m 


ni. 


m. 
m. 
ni. 


ra. 
ni. 
tn. 


m. 
m. 


6  a.m. 
. .  .do  . 
. .  .do  . 
. .  .do  . 
. .  .do  . 
...do  . 
. .  .do  . 
. .  -do  . 
. .  -do  . 
...do  . 
..do. 
...do  . 
12  ni  . 
0  p.  ni 
Oa.  in 
...do  . 
. .  .do  . 
...do  . 
...do  . 
..  .do  - 
. .  .do  . 
...do  . 
. .  .do  . 
...do  . 
12  ni  . 
0  p.  m 
. .  .do  . 
. .  .do  . 
...do  . 
...do  . 
...do  . 
. . . do  . 
...do  . 
. ..do  . 
...do  . 
12  m. 

6  p. 
12  m 

6  p. 
12  m 

6  p. 
12  m 

6  p. 
12  p. 

6  a. 
12  III 

6  p. 
12  ]).  m 

Oa.  ui 
12  m I  Malpelo  Island 

6  p. 
12  p. 

7  a. 
12  m 

Op. 
12  p. 

Oa. 
12  m 

Op. 
12  p. 

6  a.  m 
12m.. 

7p  ni 
12  m  . . 

do  . 

do  . 

Op.m 


i 
1 

^0 

.a 

air. 

at  timo 
taken. 

31? 

T   P 
JB  «J  ^^ 

(0 

i  is 

Lat.  N. 

Long.  W. 

Depth. 

ratnre   b 
thermom 

V4 

o 

2 

■♦.' 

> 

I, 

Xj 
& 

il 

S 

2^6 

S 

S  0  0 

H 

H 
o 

H  * 
o 

Xfl 

m 

O  <   *' 

o  /  // 

Fms. 

o 

5  56  00 

85  10  30 

Surface . 

84 

80 

83 

1.0216 

1.023906 

5  &6  00 

85  10  30 

50 

80 

83 

1. 0228 

1.  025706 

5  56  00 

85  10  30 

100 

55.8 

80 

83 

1.0232 

1.026106 

5  50  00 

85  10  30 

200 

61.3 

80 

ai 

1.0232 

1. 026106 

5  50  00 

85  10  30 

300  :  46. 7 

80 

83 

1. 02:u 

1.026306 

5  50  00 

85  10  30 

400  

80 

82 

1.0234 

1  026100 

5  50  00 

85  10  30 

500  49. 3 

80 

82 

1.0234 

1.020100 

5  50  00 

85  10  30 

COO  i 

80 

82 

1.0234 

1.020100 

5  56  00 

85  10  30 

700 

39.1 

80 

82 

1.0234 

1.026100 

5  56  00 

85  10  30 

800 

80 

82 

1. 0230 

1.026300 

5  56  00 

85  10  30 

900 

37.3 

80 

82 

1. 02:i6 

1.026300 

5  56  00 

85  10  30 

1,000 

36.8 

80 

82 

1.0236 

1.026:J00 

5  51  00 

85  2:i  30 

Surface.  83 

80 

82 

1.0212 

1.023920 

5  50  00 

85  41  00 

...do 84- 

79 

82 

1. 0210 

1.023720 

5  30  00 

80  08  30 

...do i  81 

79 

85 

1.0208 

1.024080 

5  30  00 

86  08  30 

25 

76.4 

79 

85 

1.0214 

1. 024680 

r>  30  00 

86  08  30 

50 

58.9 

79 

85 

1.0222 

1.025480 

5  31)  iK) 

HO  08  30 

150 

54.4 

•  79 

85 

1.0224 

1.025680 

5  30  00 

86  08  30 

250 

48.8 

«9 

85 

1.0220 

1. 025880 

5  30  00 

86  08  30 

350 

44.9 

79 

85 

1.0220 

1.025880 

5  30  00 

86  08  30 

450 

42.8 

79 

85 

1.0220 

1. 025880 

5  30  00 

86  08 .30 

550 

41 

79 

85 

1. 0220 

1.025880 

5  30  00 

80  08  30 

650  '.:.... 

79 

85 

1.0228 

1.020080 

5  30  00 

80  08  30 

900  1  38 

79 

85 

1.0230 

1.026280 

5  30  00 

86  23  00 

Snrfaco .  85 

82 

85 

*1. 0205 

1.02.1780 

5  30  00 

80  45  00 

j...do  ....  84 

83 

85 

1.0205 

1. 023780 

5  30  00 

86  45  00 

'      25  i  73.7 

83 

85 

1.0208 

1.023980 

5  30  00 

86  45  00 

50  58.9 

83 

85 

1.0220 

1.025280 

5  30  00 

86  45  00 

100  55. 8 

83 

85 

1.0222 

1.025480 

5  30  00 

86  45  00 

200  50.9 

83 

85 

1.0224 

1. 02.5680 

5  aO  00 

86  45  00 

300  45.9 

83 

85 

1.0224 

1.025680 

S  30  00 

86  45  00 

400  1  44.7 

83 

85 

1.0226 

1.025880 

5  30  00 

86  45  00 

500  41.5 

83 

85 

1.0226 

1.025880 

5  30  00 

86  45  00 

600  1  40.4 

83 

85 

1.0226 

1.025880 

5  30  00 

86  45  00 

700  '  38.8 

83 

85 

1.0228 

1.026080 

5  33  20 

86  58  20 

Surface.  84 

84 

85 

1.0205 

1.023780 

5  32  45 

86  54  30 

...do  ....,  84 

85 

85 

1.0205 

1.023780 

5  n  00 

86  40  00 

...do....;  83 

84 

80 

1. 0214 

1.023740 

4  49  00 

86  11  20 

...do 82 

85 

80 

1.0214 

1. 023740 

4  01  00 

84  55  00 

...do 1  82 

84 

80 

1.0220 

1.024340 

3  50  00 

84  45  00 

...do  ....  81 

83 

80 

1.0220 

1.024340 

2  32  00 

83  55  00 

...do 1  80 

82 

80 

1.0220 

1.  024:<40 

2  33  00 

83  29  00 

...do :  80 

82 

80 

1.0224 

1.024740 

2  34  30 

83  03  00 

...do  ....;  79 

78 

80 

1.0226 

1.024940 

2  34  00 

82  29  00 

...do 77 

77 

80 

1.0230 

1. 025340 

2  49  00 

82  23  30 

...do  ....!  78 

80 

80 

1.0228 

1.025140 

3  09  00 

82  10  30 

...do....'  77 

70 

80 

1.0228 

1. 025140 

3  30  00 

81  57  30 

..  -do 

77 

77 

80 

1.0228 

1.025140 

3  50  00 

81  44  20 

.. .do  .... 

77 

77 

89 

1.0226 

1.024940 

nd 

...do 1  78 

79 

80 

1.0228 

1. 025140 

4  o:t  00 

81  ai  00 

...do 7H 

8:{ 

80 

1.0228 

1.025140 

4  30  00 

81  12  00 

...do....  77 

78 

80 

1. 02:{0 

1.025340 

4  56  00 

80  52  30 

...do 1  77 

78 

80 

1. 0228 

1.025140 

4  58  30 

80  52  00 

..  .do 

77 

80 

80 

1.01:28 

1.025140 

5  08  30 

80  34  00 

..  .do 

77 

78 

80 

1.0230 

1. 025340 

S  29  00 

80  16  00 

..  .do 

70 

77 

80 

1.02:10 

1.025340 

5  48  00 

79  58  00 

..  .do 

75 

76 

80 

1.0230 

1. 025.340 

6  19  20 

79  37  40 

...do 

70 

79 

80 

1.0230 

1.025340 

6  40  00 

79  25  30 

...do 

75 

78 

8) 

1.02:tt) 

1.025906 

6  59  00 

79  13  00 

...do 

75 

77 

83 

1.0232 

1. 020106 

7  21  00 

79  02  00 

...do.... 

74 

75 

8:* 

1.0232 

1.020106 

7  26  00 

79  07  00 

...do 

74 

79 

83 

1.0233 

1.020206 

7  40  00 

79  17  50 

...do 

74 

77 

83 

1.0232 

1.026106 

7  00  00 

79  55  00 

— do  .... 

73 

77 

83 

l.02:« 

1.028106 

7  13  30 

79  39  00 

..  .do .... 

73 

77 

83 

1.0232 

1.026106 

7  29  00 

i  78  43  30 

...do 

70 

76 

83 

1.0234 

1.026306 

8  34  00 

1  79  35  00 

. .  .do  .... 

75 

82 

sa 

V.^»& 

VVKWOS^ 
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llevonl  of  ovvau  leniptratuivH  and  Hpecific  ffrarilies  hy  the  U,  S.  Fish  CommisBioH  sktamtr 

AthaironH^  July  /,  hssOj  to  June  .W,  ISUl — Continued. 


Dat. 


Apr. 


Mur.  2t) 

21 

21 

21 

21 
•M 

•M» 

23 
'S\ 
23 
23 
24 
24 
24  I 

24  ' 

A I 

25  ' 
25 

20 
2fi 

26  ■ 
20 


27  ' 

27  ! 

27 

2H 

2rf 

2I» 

1 
•I 

•> 

3 


4 
4 
4 

5 


0 
0 
0 


7  I 


I 
I 
8 
8 
8 
8 
9 
l> 

J> 

9 

10 

10 

10 

11 
11 

15 
15 


Tiuio  of 
duv. 


Station. 


Liit.N 


Long.  W.      Depth 


12  p. 

On. 
12  111 

0  p. 
12  p. 

Gh. 
12  m 

Oji. 
12  p. 

Oil 
12  in 

Op. 
12  p. 

Oa. 
12  in 

Op. 
12  p. 

Oa. 
12  III 

Op. 
12  p. 

On. 
12  III 

0^. 
12  p. 

0  a. 
12  111 

0  I,. 
12  l». 

Oa. 
12  III 
12  111 
12  m 
12  111 

0]». 
12  ni 

12  ni 

Op. 
12  p. 

Oa. 
12111 

Op. 
12  p. 

Oa. 
12  III 

On. 
12  111 

0  p. 
12]). 

0  a. 
12  III 

Op. 
12  II. 

0«. 
12  III 

Op. 
12  p. 

8  u. 

Op. 
12  p. 

Ou. 
12  ill 

Op. 
12  p. 


m. 

Ill I  c  r.o  tH) 

I  5  56  10 

.;  5  13  00 


7  42  00  I     79  52  <K) 


111. 


Ill i  4  32  00 

III ;  3  51  00 

3  00  30 

III :  2  31  (M) 

Ill 


ni. 
III. 
Ill . 


lu. 
Ill 


2  02  00 
1  33  OU 
1  07  ;iO 
1  05  00 
1  Oo  30 
1  04  00 
1  04  30 
0  WJ  30 
0  17  00 

ni 0  41  00 

0  31  00 

III 0  19  00 

III 0  07  00 

I  ,    South. 

m '     0  05  00 

0  18  00 
111 
lu. 
Ill . 


Ill 
III 
III 


0  2:*  00 

0  27  00 
0  35  00 
0  40  00 
0  45  00 
0  51  00 
( )tr Chatham  IhIuikI... 

10100 

Wn-rk  Hav 

( MinrlcH  IhIhimI 

Dniicnu  IhUdiI 

Iii<l«'tati}(abl(>  IhIaikI  . . 

0  01  00 

North. 

1  0.'>  (H) 

ni 1  Z\  00 

III 1  51  (H» 

III 2  14  m) 

2  39  Ot) 

III I 


79  52 

80  09  (K) 
80  28  00 
80  32  00 
80  30  00 
80  28  30 
80  :M)  30 
80  24  00 
80  19  (»0 
80  12  (K) 
80  05  IK) 
80  21  00 
80  37  (K) 
80  53  00 

14  30 
40  00 
82  00  00 
82  32  (K) 

82  59  00 

83  20  00 
83  50  00 

8t  2:{  00 
8.')  03  (M) 
85  34  m 
80  05  00 
80  30  00 
87  00  30 

87  40  00 

88  14  00 


81 

81 


89  22  00 


111 


I 


3  17  00 
3  55  00 


ni....l 4  :t4  00 


..I... 


III. 
ni . 


13  00 
OU 


5  53 


I 


ill. 
III. 
III. 


I  7  10  00 

!  7  5100 

% 8  31  Oi> 

1  9  08  00 


III. 


I  9  45  00 

10  2.1  00 

10  58  0(1 

ni....| 11  33  00 

in 1 12  08  (N) 

1 12  45  00 

111....' 13  33  :jo 

ui 14  09  00 

III.... 14  40  00 

III 15  28  00 

III 15  40  00 

ni 10  1»  m» 

■ i  10  32  CHI 

in I  10  50  Oil 

m i •  17  05  00 


90  23  00 

91  17  00 
91  ."O  00 
91  43  (K) 

91  50  00 

92  09  (K) 
1»2  31  00 

92  51  00 

93  14  00 

93  35  00 

94  03  00 

94  50  00 

95  27  00 
95  43  00 
95  59  00< 
90  15  00 
90  30  30 
90  44  (K)  I 
90  58  00  I 
97  12  00 
97  20  00 

97  57  30 

98  18  (K) 
98  40  00 
98  19  (K) 
98  09  00  ; 
97  58  00  . 
97  48  40  ; 

100  20  00  ' 
100  58  00  I 


FlHX. 

Siirfnct' 
..do  . . 
.  -do  . . 
.  do  .. 
..do.. 
.  .do  . . 
..do  .. 
. . do  . . 
.  .do  . . 
. .do  .. 
.  .do  . . 
.  -do  . . 
.  .t\o  .. 
.  .do  . . 
.  .do  .. 
.  .do  . . 
.  .do  . . 
.  -do  . . 
. .  do  . . 
.  .do  . . 
. .do  .. 


.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

do 

.do 

do 

do 

.do 

.do 

do 

do 

.do 

.do 

.do 


.do 

.do 

do 

do 

.do 

.do 

.<lo 

do 

do 

.dt) 

.do 

do 

do 

.do 

.do 

do 

.do 

do 

do 

.do 

do 

.do 

do 

.d<i 

do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 


■s 

£  - 

St3 

5 

"5 

IS 

es  u 

-J 

•^  ^ 

V 

a 

si 

^n 

•m 

.fei- 

>. 

>.gj 

O 

u 

1 

1! 

1 

hi 

s 

S 

9 

OS 
I 

H 

H 

H 

Ot 

w 

o 

o 

o 

73 

78 

83 

1.0234 

1.026300 

74 

75 

83 

1.0232 

1.026100 

74 

7s 

83 

1.0232 

1.026100 

75 

81 

Ki 

1.0230 

1.025000 

75 

7({ 

83 

1.0228 

1.025706 

78 

mm 
II 

8:1 

1.0228 

1.025706 

79 

81 

83 

1.0226 

1. 025500 

80 

82 

8:) 

1.0226 

1.025500 

80 

80 

83 

1.0226 

1.025500 

79 

78 

83 

1.0225 

1.025406 

80 

80 

83 

1.0225 

1.025400 

84 

83 

83 

1.0225 

1.025400 

80 

80 

83 

1.0223 

1.025^00 

80 

"^2 

83 

1.0223 

1.025200 

82 

83 

1.0226 

1. 025500 

1  84 

83 

8:i 

1.0226 

1.025500 

'  80 

80 

83 

1.0226 

1.025500 

81 

80 

83 

1.0228 

1.025706 

82 

81 

83 

1.0226 

1.025500 

82 

81 

83 

1.0226 

1.1125500 

82 

81 

83 

1.0224 

1.025300 

81 

80 

83 

1.0224 

1.025300 

8:1 

KJ 

8:1 

1.0218 

1.024706 

83 

83 

83 

1.0216 

1.024500 

82 

81 

83 

1. 0218 

1.024700 

83 

81 

83 

1.0218 

1.024706 

82 

82 

Sii 

1.0216 

1.024500 

83 

83 

83 

1.0220 

1.024900 

82 

81 

83 

1.0220 

1.024006 

82 

81 

83 

1.0220 

1.024006 

82 

8:j 

83 

1.0220 

1.084000 

81 

82 

83 

1.0222 

1.025100 

,  80 

.     83 

8:t 

1.0224 

1.025306 

i  81 

8:1 

83 

1.0224 

1.025306 

•  82 

82 

m 

1.0222 

1.025106 

81 

8!) 

83 

1.0220 

1.534900 

82 

81 

83 

1.0222 

1.025100 

82 

81 

m 

1.0222 

1.025106 

81 

79 

84 

1.0222 

1.025203 

82 

78 

84 

1.0221 

1.025192 

83 

84 

84 

1.0222 

1.025S0S 

81 

83 

84 

1.0224 

1.025402 

.  83 

81 

84 

1.0226 

1.025009 

1  »■-' 
83 

hi 
82 

84 

84 

1.0226 
1. 02:10 

1.(^5002 
1.0»002 

82 

82 

84 

1.0230 

1.020C0S 

i  81 

81 

84 

1.0230 

1.020002 

82 

83 

84 

1.0226 

1.U250BS 

■  81 

82 

84 

1.0224 

1.025492 

82 

82 

84 

1.0224 

1.025408 

82 

81 

84 

1.0224 

1.1125402 

8» 

83 

84 

1.0222 

1.025292 

83 

83 

84 

1.0222 

1.025292 

82 

81 

84 

1.0222 

81 

80 

84 

1.0222 

1.025299 

83 

Hi 

84 

1.0224 

1.025402 

8:{ 

Hi 

84 

1.0224 

1.025102 

8:i 

82 

81 

1.0224 

1.025108 

82 

83 

84 

1.0226 

1.0SS092 

84 

8:i 

84 

1.0226 

1.O2S09S 

82 

81 

84 

1.0238 

1.025992 

80 

79 

84 

1.0228 

1.085808 

82 

83 

84 

1.0228 

1.025998 
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2.-REP0RT  OF  OBSERVATIONS  RESPECTING  THE  OYSTER 
RESOURCES  AND  OYSTER  FISHERY  OF  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


By  Charles  H.  Townsknd. 


CAIiIFORNIA. 
SAN  FRANCISCO  BAY. 

The  oyster  industry  of  the  Pacific  coast,  exclusive  of  the  trade  in 
the  small  indigenous  species,  has  never  extended  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  where  it  has  been  restricted  to  the  gro^\ing 
or  fattening  of  seed  or  yearling  oysters,  brought  annually  in  large 
quantities  from  the  Atlantic  coast  and  kept  in  the  waters  of  the  bay 
until  they  attain  a  marketable  size.  Although  this  method  of  supply- 
ing the  market  has  been  i)racticed  by  the  oyster-dealers  of  San  Fran- 
cisco for  many  years,  so  that  since  the  completion  of  the  first  overland 
railroad  there  has  constantly  been  a  supply  of  eastern  oysters  in  the 
bay,  it  has  generally  been  understood  that  there  was  no  natural 
increase  of  the  species,  its  alleged  failure  to  propagate  being  usually 
attributed  to  the  low  temperature  of  the  water.  Some  recent  studies 
of  the  oyster  beds  and  of  the  physical  conditions  of  the  bay  of  San 
Francisco  by  myself,  under  the  direction  of  the  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Fish  and  Fisheries,  have  yielded  data  sufficient  to  warrant  a 
review  of  the  entire  subject  in  a  new  light. 

The  interesting  fact  that  oysters  do  propagate  in  San  Francisco  Bay, 
in  certain  favorable  localities  at  least,  calls  for  some  explanation  as  to 
the  long  acceptance  by  the  public  of  the  statement  that  there  has  been 
no  natural  increase.  This  state  of  things  may  have  resulted  from  one 
or  more  of  the  following  conditions,  perhaps  in  part  from  all  of  them, 
namely:  The  popular  knowledge  of  the  low  temperature  of  the  water 
as  compared  with  the  same  latitude  on  the  Atlantic  coast;  the  peculiar 
situation  of  the  localities  where  the  imported  oysters  were  laid  out;  the 
enemies  they  were  known  to  have  in  Pacific  waters;  and  the  lack  of 
sufficient  x)ublic  interest  to  demand  the  study  and  outlay  necessary 
to  discover  the  real  truth  respecting  the  life  of  the  eastern  oyster  in 
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California  waters.  Doiil)tless  one  reason  for  tho  lack  of  information 
necessary  to  i»ffect  a  change  in  the  method  of  handling  oysters  is  the 
fact  that  all  the  minor  Anns  engaged  in  the  business  were  early  merged 
into  one  or  more  importiuit  com] >anies,  which,  having. practically  the 
control  of  the  entire  oyster  industry  of  the  Pacific  coast,  had  no  need 
to  change  the  methods  of  a  business  already  profitable.  Imiiortations 
of  seed  oysters  from  Atlantic  waters  have  therefore  been  made  anuaally 
almost  to  the  present  time,  while  it  is  by  no  means  proven  that  seed 
oysters  can  not  be  raised  in  that  region.  The  methods  of  nearly  twenty 
years  ago  are  still  in  vogue,  the  only  advancement  made  being  the 
larger  scale  on  which  the  business  is  now  conducted. 

The  subject  of  oyster-culture  does  not  appear  to  have  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  State  fish  commission  at  any  time,  or  at  least  it  is  not 
mentioned  in  such  of  the  published  rei)orts  as  are  accessible,  and  nothing 
has  (»ver  been  done  in  California  in  this  direction  beyond  the  enactment 
of  the  usual  laws  relating  to  such  fisheries. 

During  occjisional  visits  to  the  oyster  beds  in  1889  I  fimnd  proof  of 
considerable  natural  propagation  of  the  eastern  oyster  in  the  southern 
part  of  San  Francisco  Bay,  and  transmitted  evidence  of  the  same  to 
the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Fish  and  Fisheries,  who  directed 
that  an  examination  be  made  in  order  to  determine  to  what  extent 
this  lijul  taken  place. 

My  studies  on  this  subject  wore  limited  to  such  times  as  the  U.  S. 
Fish  Commission  steamer  Albatross  was  detained  at  the  port  of  San 
Francisco,  and  even  then  they  were  secondary  to  my  regular  duties  as 
naturalist  of  the  vessel. 

The  investigations  were,  therefore,  made  very  irregularly,  and  at 
difterent  seasons  of  the  year,  as  follows:  Febnmry  and  October,  189(), 
and  May,  June,  September,  .and  October,  1891.  A  few  days  in  June, 
1891,  were  devoted  to  an  examination  of  Tomales  Bay,  and  two  weeks 
in  September,  1S91,  were  spent  in  visiting  the  native  oyster  bods  of 
Olympia  and  Willapa  Bay.  In  this  work  I  frequently  had  the  use  of 
one  of  the  steam  launches  belonging  to  tlie  steamer  AlbatrosSy  wliicb 
enabled  mo  to  examine  every  portion  of  San  Francisco  Bay,  employing 
bayinen  as  pilots  for  the  narrower  (channels  when  necessary. 

In  view  of  the  great  success  that  attended  the  introduction  of  certain 
Atlantic  species  of  mollusks  and  fishes  into  the  waters  of  California, 
such  as  the  soft-shelled  clam,  shad,  striped  bass,  carp,  catfish,  etc.,  there 
was  reason  for  expecting  similar  results  from  the  introduction  of  the 
oyster.  Th(»  investigations  of  this  subject  have  simply  disclosed  the 
I'acts  that  the  oyster  has  to  some  extent  adapted  itself  to  the  new  habi- 
tat in  common  with  the  other  introduced  species  and  that  in  spite  of 
many  unfavorable  conditions  it  is  slowly  increasing.  Future  study  with 
reference  t(»  oyster-culture  on  the  Pacific  coast  should  be  made  in  the 
light  of  these  facts. 
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Temperature, — The  popular  belief  that  tlie  low  temperature  of  the  water 
of  San  Francisco  Bay  has  ])revente(l  the  increase  of  the  oyster  is  not 
based  on  any  exact  information  on  the  subject.  The  temperature  of  the 
bay  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  usually  not  much  higher 
in  summer  than  in  winter,  was  early  assumed  to  be  too  low  for  oyster 
propagation;  and,  from  the  lack  of  special  evidence  of  oyster  increase, 
tliis  gradually  became  the  common  explanation  to  casual  inquirers  about 
the  matter,  no  one  making  any  attempt  to  disprove  it,  although  the 
spat  from  imported  oysters  has,  it  seems,  been  developing  and  growing 
in  secluded  places,  doubtless  fi'om  the  very  start.  The  oyster- growers 
apparently  keep  no  record  of  temperatures,  or  of  other  observations 
that  would  throw  light  upon  the  physical  conditions  of  the  bay  during 
the  differ(»nt  seasons  of  the  year. 

Mr.  M.  B.  Moraghan,  an  oyster-dealer  of  San  Francisco,  says  that 
the  temperature  at  his  oyster  beds  at  Millbrae  ranges  from  08^  to  05^  F. 
At  the  extreme  southern  end  of  the  bay  the  summer  temperature  has 
recently  been  found  to  be  much  higher,  ranging  from  07^  to  74^  F.  for 
July  and  August.  My  personal  observations  on  the  temperature  were 
of  course  limited  to  times  when  the  Albatross  happened  to  be  in  poH, 
and  as  this  never  occurred  in  summer  the  most  important  season  is  as 
yet  but  little  understood.  The  importance  of  studying  this  subject  is 
evident  when  the  influence  of  the  marked  rainy  and  dry  seasons  of 
Calit'ornia  upon  the  waters  of  the  bay  is  considered.  Although  the 
water  never  reaches  the  summer  warmth  of  corresponding  latitudes  on 
the  Atlantic  coast,  the  temperature  is  more  equable  than  that  of  most 
l)laces  upon  the  Atlantic  coast  where  oysters  grow,  and  the  extremes 
of  temperature  are  within  those  of  such  regions.  It  may  be  that  the 
temperature  during  the  spawning  season  of  the  oyster,  which  is  of 
course  the  critical  period,  is  low  enough  to  seriously  limit  the  quantity 
of  s]>at  developed,  but  this  can  readily  l>e  determined  by  a  careful 
study  of  the  beds  at  the  proper  season,  which  has  not  yet  been  done. 

Exi)eriments  in  the  artificial  propagation  of  the  oyster  indicate  that 
the  nearer  the  temperature  to  70^  the  more  likely  is  success.  During 
the  latterpart  of  October,  1890, 1  found  the  temperature  of  the  southern 
part  of  the  bay,  near  Belmont,  to  be  usually  61°  F.  On  the  same  dates, 
in  the  region  of  San  Mateo,  a  few  miles  nearer  the  sea,  it  was  1^  lower; 
while  at  California  City,  still  nearer,  it  was  57^.  Recent  obsei^vations 
have  shown,  however,  that  the  water  temperature  is  much  lower  in 
October  than  in  the  midsummer  season.  It  is  altogether  probable  that 
the  extreme  southern  portions  of  the  bay,  20  or  30  miles  back  from  the 
sea,  are  several  degrees  warmer  at  all  seasons  than  those  farther  north, 
since  the  region  is  more  sheltered  from  sea  winds  and  the  strong 
breezes  of  San  Francisco  are  less  noticeable  there.  The  French  system 
of  claires  would  furnish  still  warmer  water  than  any  of  the  bays  of 
California. 
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The  followiug  tubl«  ami  diagram  of  observations  npoiL  the  toiiiper- 
atures  of  water  and  nir  in  the  Golden  Gate,  at  7  a.  in,,  for  ten  years, 
1874  U\  1883,  are  taken  from  Davidson's  "Pacific  Coast  Pilot." 
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I'rof.  Davidson  says:  '-Tlie  lowest  ttMnporature  of  tlic  water  is  for 
the  month  «if  January,  50.40O;  und  the  highest  ibr  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, "(ll.es^  F.,-'  and  he  adds  that  "  tlic  tenipcratiire  of  the  air  follows 
very  closely  that  of  the  water." 

Hourly  water  tempenitiires  taken  by  the  A'fr((tf-o#i)i  at  the  foot  of  Mar- 
ket sti'ect  and  at  the  Union  Iron  Works,  San  Francisco,  for  limited  ' 
Iteri^Nls,  indicate  a  slightly  higher  tem[M>i-atnre  than  in  the  Goldeii 
Gate,  an  may  be  seen  from  a  study  of  the  acconiiianyiug  tiiblo.  Tem- 
lieratures  btkeii  hy  the  same  vessel  at  Jlan-  island,  wliere  the  water  is 
nioie  subject  to  tlie  influence  of  the  Sacrainentu  River,  show  a  much 
lower  temperature. 
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Table  of  hourly  chango  of  »iir/aee-ii^lfr  temprralare  in  parti  of  San  I'rancitco  Il«g. 
(RfdnuHl  la  nioDllily  meani.] 
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A  series  of  teinperatnreB  taken  in  Oakland  Greek  from  September  7, 
IBiMl,  to  May  20, 1891,  at  4  a.  m.  daily,  range  from  49.8o  for  December  to 
Gi.O^  for  September.  The  temperatures  are  here  rodncwl  to  means  of 
ten  days. 
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Recent  summer  temperatures  taken  by  authority  of  the  United  States 
Fish  Commissioner  at  the  extreme  southern  end  of  the  bay,  through  the 
cooperation  c»f  the  Morgan  Oyster  Company,  have  yielded  valuable 
information,  the  water  of  that  part  of  the  bay  having  been  found  to 
have  a  summer  warmth  amply  sufficient  for'  the  i)ropagation  of  the 
oyster.  The  important  table  of  temperatures  from  this  locality  is  con- 
densed to  means  often  days  fi'om  a  lengthy  series  of  djiily  observations 
at  both  high  and  low  tide. 

Temperature  at  the   oi/ster  hedsy  1  mile  from   Dnmharion  Point,  SaH    Francisco  Bay, 
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Peculiar  situation  of  the  oyster  beds. — There  are  at  present  no  eastern 
oysters  in  San  Francisco  Bay  that  are  not  laid  upon  tide  lands,  or 
so-called  mudflats,  completely  exi>osed  at  the  time  of  low  tide.  The 
principal  reason  for  the  selection  of  such  situations  is  that  the  beds  may 
be  readily  fenced  in  by  closely  set  stakes  to  protect  them  from  the  dep- 
redations of  the  stingray  (Myltohatis  eaU/oniwus),  which  enters  the  bay 
every  spring  and  is  the  principal  enemy  of  the  oyster  in  these  waters. 
In  this  complete  dep(»ndence  for  oyster-growing  upon  tide  lands,  fre- 
quently left  dry,  is  doubtless  to  be  found  one  explanation  of  the  slow 
increase  of  the  species.  The  California  summer  is  absolutely  dry  and 
rainless.  It  is  a  season  of  cloudless  skies  and  regularly  recurring  heat 
in  the  daytime;  therefore  an  oyster  bed  at  this  season,  when  the  tide 
is  out,  is  exposeil  not  merely  to  the  air,  but  to  a  he<at  sufficient  to  dry 
the  moisture  off  from  all  the  oysters  in  sight,  and  perhaps  injure  the 
majority  of  the  spat  that  might  have  been  attiiched  to  their  shellis. 
If  embryo  oysters,  set  fren  on  the  beds,  drift  with  the  receding  tides  to 
deeper  waters  outside  the  stake-protected  area  of  the  flats,  they  are 
exi)osed  to  the  stingrays  when  they  have  attained  sufficient  size. 

StinfjraySj  and  the  stale  protection  employed  against  tJiew. — ^The  Cali- 
fornia stingiay  {Myliobatis  californicus)  enters  San  Francisco  Bay  in 
large  numbers  in  the  spring  and  remains  until  late  in  the  fall.  It  is 
said  to  be  as  destructive  to  oysters  in  these  waters  as  the  starfish  is  on 
certain  i)arts  of  the  Atlantic  coast.  It  has  heavy  flat  teeth,  arranged 
in  a  sort  of  pavenient  in  each  jaw,  and  is  essentially  a  feeder  on  shell- 
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fish.  Its  presence' requires  the  fencing  in  of  all  the  oyster  beds  in  the 
bay  with  closely  set  stakes  about  12  feet  long,  which  are  driven  about  4 
feet  into  the  ground.  Plates  8  and  9  show  the  nature  of  these  fences. 
When  a  broken  stake  allows  a  school  of  stingrays  to  raid  an  oyster  bed, 
the  surface,  after  the  tide  has  gone  out,  presents  much  the  api>earance 
of  a  field  that  has  been  rooted  by  hogs.  Sometimes  the  oysterfnen, 
discovering  their  presence,  manage  to  entrap  them  inside  the  line  of 
stakes,  and  thus  destroy  many  of  them  during  one  low  tide. 

Fencing  oyster  beds  against  stingrays  constitutes  another  hefivy 
expense  to  the  California  oystermen,  in  addition  to  the  annual  outlay 
for  seed  oysters  from  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  fences  must  be  looked 
after  constantly  and  kept  in  repair.  The  heavy  winds  that  sometimes 
during  the  winter  season  cause  vessels  in  San  Francisco  Bay  to  drag 
their  anchors  do  great  damage  to  the  fences  of  the  oystermen,  which 
they  must  manage  to  have  in  good  condition  by  the  time  the  stingrays 
r^iappear  in  the  bay. 

I  do  not  know  how  late  in  the  fall  stingrays  continue  to  menace  the 
oysters,  but  I  netted  a  few  small  specimens  in  San  Pablo  Bay  as  late 
as  November  7,  1890.    They  flrst  appear  in  April. 

The  danger  from  stingrays  is  probably  overestimated,  in  view  of 
the  natural  increase  of  oyst<?rs  upon  wide  tracts  unprotected  by  stakes. 

Other  enemies  of  tJie  oyster. — The  drill  ( Urosalpinx  cinerea)  has  not 
become  troublesome  upon  the  oyster  beds  of  San  Francisco  Bay  until 
very  recently,  and  even  now  is  abundant  only  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  bay.  The  oystermen  showed  me  heaps  of  shells,  all  more  or  less 
drilled  with  small  holes,  in  evidence  of  its  ravages.  At  the  Belmont 
beds  I  had  no  difQculty  in  gathering  a  quart  of  these  mollusks  in  less 
than  ten  minutes  by  merely  turning  over  the  large  oysters  when  the 
water  had  receded  from  the  beds.  Sometimes  half  a  dozen  were  to  be 
found  on  a  single  oyster.  With  its  minute  "tongue- file"  this  creature 
drills  a  hole  through  the  oyster's  shell,  and  inserting  its  proboscis  into 
the  opening,  barely  large  enough  to  adbiit  a  pin,  it  feeds  directly  upon 
the  soft  parts. 

This  destructive  animal  may  have  been  introduced  much  earlier  than 
the  oystermen  suppose,  as  a  few  individu[ils  accidentally  imported 
among  the  original  oysters  would  require  several  years  to  increase  to 
the  present  numbers.  Mr.  Moraghan  informed  me  that  there  were  no 
drills  upon  his  beds  at  Millbr  ae,  which,  as  stated  above,  aremuch  nearer 
the  sea  than  the  Belmont  beils.  If  they  are  restricted  to  the  Bel- 
mont beds,  as  seems  to  J>e  the  case,  it  would  pay  the  oyster-growers  to 
pick  them  off  as  far  as  possible.  Any  gathering  of  drills  that  would 
keep  them  in  check  is  important,  as  their  increase  will  cause  great  loss 
in  the  future. 

Two  species  of  crabs  are  found  upon  the  San  Francisco  oyster  beds, 
one  of  which  is  exceedingly  abundant,  but  their  presence  has  probably 
no  effect  upon  the  oysters. 
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Larp:e  numbers  of  shells  were  found  honeycombed  by  the  boring 

sponge. 

The  starfish  has  never  proved  troublesome  to  the  oyster  beds  of  the 
bay,  and,  in  fact,  is  seldom  found  upon  them.  It  is  doubtful  if  it  occurs, 
except  as  a  straggler,  farther  south  in  the  bay  than  the  wharves  of 
San  Francisco  and  Oakland,  and  requires  no  special  mention  in  this 
connection,  as  its  presence  upon  a  bed  would  be  re-adily  detected  at 
low  water,  when  stray  specimens  would  be  picked  oif  by  hand  and  dis- 
posed of  effectually.  The  origiiuil  bedding-grounds  for  oysters  at 
Sausalito,  being  so  close  to  the  sea,  were  sometimes  visited  by  starfish, 
but  they  were  not  considered  troublesome. 

Preparation  of  ground  for  laying  out  the  oysters. — Tlie  mudflats  are 
always  more  or  less  prepared  for  oyster-ground  by  gangs  of  workmen, 
who  level  the  surface  by  removing  the  elevations  and  filling  in  the 
depressions.  This  is  done,  of  course,  when  the  proposed  oyster  bed  is 
laid  bare  at  low  tide.  There  seems  to  be  very  little  improvement  ef 
the  ground  by  the  use  of  old  shells  of  the  eastern  species.  Mr.  Mor- 
aghan  returns  the  shells  from  his  restaurant  stands  in  the  California 
market  in  8an  Francisco  to  his  beds  at  Millbrae,  but  he  uses  them  for 
filling  depressions,  and  does  not  distribute  them  over  the  beds  as 
si)at-collectors. 

Fimtion  of  spat. — Not  only  are  the  chances  for  the  fixing  of  spat 
diminished  by  the  use  of  ground  in  some  phu*es  where  there  are  very 
few  old  shells  upon  the  bottom,  but  almost  all  of  the  shells  of  Ostrea 
virginica  are  returned  from  the  marketmen  to  the  principal  oyster  com- 
pany, who  sell  them  for  the  manufacture  of  lime,  instead  of  using  them 
for  the  im])rovement  of  the  beds.  These  shells  of  eastern  oysters,  if 
returned  to  the  beds  where  they  were  grown,  or  to  other  portions  ot 
the  bay,  would  certainly  increase  the  chances  for  the  fixation  of  spat 
set  free  from  the  beds  where  adult  oysters  are  growing.  It  is  probable 
that  careful  attention  to  this  matter  of  increasing  the  fixing  surface 
required  by  the  young  oyster  might  make  just  the  difterenco  between 
rapid  self-propagaticm  and  the  present  slow  incre-ase. 

So  far  as  has  be^Mi  ascertained,  no  recent  attempt  has  been  made  by 
anyone  to  collect  the  spat  of  Ostrea  virginiea  in  San  Francisco  Bay, 
and  it  is  evident  that  the  prevailing  impression  that  there  is  no  propa- 
gation of  the  species  here  is  not  founded  upon  conclusions  based  apon 
actual  investigations.  Previcms  to  my  first  examination  of  the  oyster 
beds,  a  gentleman  as  keenly  alive  to  nmtters  of  public  interest  as  any- 
one in  ralifonna,  and  a  memlM*r  of  the  original  Tide  Lands  Commission, 
said  to  nu»,  "  You  will  find  that  the  oyster  does  not  propagate  here.'' 
A  g<»neral  inii)ressioii  had  simply  grown  into  a  widespread  belief.  With 
t\w  exception  of  a  few  persons  connected  with  the  management  of  the 
oyster  business,  the  men  employed  in  the  industry  know  little  of  the 
subject  outside  of  the  peculiar  methods  i>racticed  in  California, 
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Hundreds  of  thousands  of  bushels  of  oyster  shells  hav«  been  dis- 
tributed over  the  bottom  of  Long  Island  Sound  in  deep  water,  as 
cultcli  to  which  the  oyster  spat  could  attach  itself,  with  the  very  best 
results.  Strewing  the  shells  of  eastern  oysters  in  the  slightly  deeper 
waters  just  outside  the  existing  beds  upon  the  tide  lands,  and  in  other 
p<arts  of  the  bay,  might  furnish  the  lacking  element  in  these  waters — 
viz,  fixing-surfaces  for  spat.  Young  oysters  found  in  such  situations 
could  be  taken  up  before  ^he  next  annual  appearance  of  the  stingray 
and  used  as  seed  oysters  in  the  customary  way.  It  would  seem  that 
there  are  possibilities  for  oyster-culture  in  San  Francisco  Bay  by  meth- 
ods entirely  distinct  from  those  now  prjicticed  there. 

Evidences  of  natural  propagation. — One  of  the  first  indications  I  had  of 
the  natural  propagation  of  the  oyster  was  the  finding  of  young  oysters 
six  months  or  a  year  old  upon  beds  where  those  three  or  four  years  old 
were  kept.  They  were  in  most  instances  attached  to  clusters  of  dead 
shells  of  the  small  native  oyster.*  Very  few  were  to  be  found  attached 
to  adult  specimens  of  Ostrea  virginicay  but  this  may  be  explained  by 
the  fact  that  such  oysters  are  frequently  handled  and  "  laid  ovdP  to 
keep  them  well  upon  the  surface  and  prevent  any  settling  in  the  mud. 
The  handling  is  done  in  order  to  select  and  clean  the  largest  for  market, 
the  others  being  also  cleaned  of  the  ever-accumulating  native  oysters, 
which  would  involve  the  destruction  of  such  small  eastern  oysters 
as  might  be  among  them  upon  the  shells  of  the  large  oysters. 

The  fact  of  young  eastern  oysters  being  attached  to  anything  is 
proof  tiiat  they  grew  in  the  bay  where  they  were  found,  for  oysters  do 
not  have  the  power  of  fixing  themselves  a  second  time.  All  these  small 
oysters  are  knocked  off  the  large  shells  with  a  small  cleaning  hatchet, 
and  the  operation  is  a  necessary  one,  as  the  extremely  productive 
natives  cluster  upon  the  large  species  in  such  numbers  as  to  greatly 
interfere  with  their  growth. 

In  October,  1891,  I  discovered  some  oysters  of  large  size  in  certain 
sloughs  of  the  south  bay,  where  they  had  long  escaped  the  stingrays 
in  consequence  of  bars  which  shut  ofi'  the  sloughs  from  all  but  the 
highest  tide.  These  were  the  largest  oysters  seen, at  San  Francisco, 
and  had  evidently  lain  there  for  several  years.  More  recently  I  obtained 
a  quantity  of  oysters,  apparently  two  years  old,  in  Oakland  Creek.  As 
the  oyster  beds  maintained  there  several  years  ago  by  Mr."Doane,  now 
of  the  Morgan  Oyster  Company,  have  long  since  been  abandoned  and 
the  stakes  removed,  it  is  evident  that  a  limited  number  of  oysters  have 
found  conditions  suitable  for  their  development  and  growth,  even  in 
this  muddy  place.  They  are  np  longer  found  on  the  mudfiats,  where 
they  were  originally  kept,  but  live  in  the  mud  of  the  channel,  from 
which  I  obtained  them  with  tongs. 

Mr.  Cleaveiand  Forbes,  of  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Company, 
informed  me  that  several  years  ago  he  found  fiiU-grown  eastern  oysters 
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u]>on  the  piles  of  an  old  narrow- gauge  railroad  trestle,  across  a  slough, 
near  Dumbarton  Point,  and  that  the  men  of  his  party  frequently  found 
many  upon  banks  composed  of  shells  of  the  native  species,  near  where 
the  pipes  of  the  company  cross  the  bay. 

Mr.  H.  D.  Dunn  has  recently  reported,  through  the  press,  the  discov- 
ery of  a  full-grown  eastern  oystijr  near  Mile  Kock,  in  the  Golden  Gate. 

It  is  possible  that  during  the  long  time  eastern  oysters  have  been 
kept  in  the  bay  they  have  become  in  a  measure  acclimated,  and  that 
there  is  a  constantly  increasing  tendency  to  propagate — that  is,  the 
progeny  of  oysters  grown  here  become  hardier  with  ench  generati9n 
and  l)etter  adapted  to  the  colder  but  more  equable  waters. 

During  my  latest  examinations  of  the  bay  (May  and  June,  1891) 
eastern  oysti^rs,  very  large  and  old,  were  found  in  the  following  places 
near  the  sites  of  former  oyster  beds:  Several  adhering  to  the  piles  of 
the  narrow-gauge  railroad  trestle  across  San  Leiindro  Bay;  a  few  upon 
the  rocks  at  the  extreme  north  point  of  Sheep  or  Brooks  Island,  near 
low- water  mark;  a  few  upon  the  rocks  at  Point  San  Pedro  (at  entrance 
to  San  Pablo  Bay).  Those  from  San  Leandro  Bay  doubtless  originated 
as  spat  from  the  oyster  bed  near  the  entrance  to  that  bay,  at  the  end  of  the 
bay  northwest  from  the  island.  Tliose  from  Sheep  Island  had  merely 
drifted  as  young  across  the  half  mile  of  distance  from  the  old  beds 
near  Ellis  Landing,  while  the  San  Pedro  oysters  originated  upon  the 
beds  between  Marin  Island  and  Point  San  Quentin,  a  couple  of  mikss 
(listiint. 

Mr.  II.  D.  Dunn  informed  me  that  wild  eastern  oysters  had  been 
reported  to  him  from  some  other  phice  near  Point  San  Pedro,  but  I  did 
not  discover  them,  being  without  a  pilot.  These  finds  are  very  inter- 
esting, as  showing  not  only  the  breeding  of  the  oyster  in  various  parts 
of  the  bay,  but  that  the  species  began  breeding  several  years  ago  when 
oysters  were  laid  out  in  those  northern  parts  of  the  bay.  At  Point  Saa 
Pedro  oysters  are  directly  exixised  to  the  influences  of  the  Sacra- 
mento River.  But  the  largest  and  most  important  trsict  of  oyster 
propagation  is  in  the  region  of  the  natural  shellbanks  of  native  oys- 
ters along  the  east  side  of  the  bay,  beginning  at  Bay  Farm  Island  and 
extending  well  southward  and  oil' into  deep  water.  Here  wild  eastern 
oysters  may  be  found  during  the  low  tides  that  expose  the  outer  iH>r- 
tions  of  the  shellbanks.  At  this  place  they  are  numerous,  and  when 
the  tides  arc  sufficiently  low  it  is  possible  to  gather  them  by  the  scorei 
ranging  in  size  from  yciirlings  to  those  several  years  old.  This  deposit 
is  at  Iciist  4  miles  removed  from  the  nearest  site  of  a  former  oyster 
bedding-ground,  and  there  is  no  doubt  alxmt  the  oysters  apon  the 
whole  tnvct  being  of  volunteer  growth.  A  channel  several  feet  wide 
separates  this  tract  from  the  old  bed  on  the  north,  while  it  is  nearly  10 
miles  to  the  nearest  beds  on  the  south. 

Examination  of  two  or  three  hundred  oysters  gathereil  in  this  region 
tbowa  the  fixing  surface  for  the  spat  to  have  been  the  shells  of  the- 
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native  oyster  (Ostrea  luriday.  Indeed,  there  is  nothing  on  this  whole 
b.ink  but  clean  shells  of  the  native  species.  The  bank  is  exposed  to 
heavy  seas  during  the  season  of  strong  winds,  and  many  eastern  oys- 
ters doubtless  become  buried  beneath  the  easily  drifted  shells  of  the 
small  n«atives.  It  is  probable  that  there  is  a  very  great  production* of 
eastern  oysters  here  that  we  know  nothing  of,  as  the  whole  tract  is 
ac!cessible  to  stingrays,"whichprey  upon  every  kind  of  shellfish  outside 
of  the  stake-protected  beds.  It  is  also  probable  that  the  heavy  seas 
which  at  times  sweep  across  this  shallow  section  of  th^  bay  and  actu- 
ally break  up  the  clusters  of  native  oysters  by  rolling  them  U)ward  the 
beaches,  have  an  injurious  efl'ect  upon  newly  fixed  etistern  spat  by 
burying  them  beneath  the  drifting  shells. 

Considerable  quantities  of  wild  eastern  oysters  are  annually  gath- 
ered upon  this  and  other  shellbanks  in  the  bay.  They  are  retailed  in 
Oakland  and  Alameda  at  $1.50  per  100,  or  sold  to  the  oyster  compa- 
nies who  lay  them  out  on  their  fenced  beds  for  further  growth.  They 
are  obtained  when  unusually  low  tides  hapi)en  to  expose  them.  No 
tonging  or  dredging  is  done,  the  oysters  being  gathered  by  hand.  The 
work  is  performed  chiefly  by  boys.  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  the 
quantity  of  oysters  derived  from  this  source. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  there  are  other  parts  of  San  Francisco  Bay 
as  good  for  oyster-culture  as  those  now  inclosed,  and  that  the  increase 
of  wild  oysters  now  growing  there  would  be  more  rapid  if  they  were 
inclosed  and  afforded  similar  protection  from  heavy  seas,  stingrays,  etc. 

Spatrning  season, — It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  oyster  spawns  here  as 
early  as  on  the  north  Atlantic  coast,  as  the  warming  to  which  adult 
oysters  are  often  exposed  early  in  the  spring  during  low  tid(»s  must 
have  a  tendency  to  hasten  the  process.  I  have  not  examined  tliein 
earlier  than  the  1st  of  May,  but  from  that  time  until  July  15  [»lenty  of 
them  are  to  be  found  ripe  with  eggs.  Of  other  months  I  can  not  sj)e«ak 
personally.  Dr.  H.  W.  Ilarkness,  president  of  the  California  Aciwlemy 
of  Sciences,  informed  me  that  during  one  year  he  examined  mimy 
oysters  from  the  market  stalls  with  tlie  mfcroscope,  and  he  expressed 
the  belief  that  oysters  could  be  found  with  eggs  during  most  months 
of  the  year.  Opinions  of  oystcrmen  differ  as  to  the  duration  of  the 
spawning  season,  but  from  April  to  August  seems  to  be  the  decision  of 
the  majority. 

yotes  on  the  general  history  of  the  oyster  industry  of  San  Francisco 
Bay.^jive  oysters  were  first  brought  here  by  A.  Booth,  of  Chicago, 
about  the  year  1870,  when  the  first  overland  railroad  was  completed. 
Afterwards,  from  time  to  time,  others  engaged  in  the  introduction  of 
eastern  oysters,  and  they  eventually  brought  only  supplies  of  seed 
oysters,  which  were  bedded  until  they  became  marketable. 

Corville  &  Co.  established  jiu  oyster  bed  a  short  distance  south  of 
Point  San  Bruno  about  1872.    This  place  was  subsequently  owned  by 
Swauberg  &  West,  who  had  both  eastern  and  Willa\)v\»  B-a.^  Q^'^Xfc^^'^ 
Pinole  Point  at  one  time. 
H.  Mis.  113 23 
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IJoaiie  &  Co.  oiicc  liacl  Shoalwater  Bay  oysters  a  short  distance  north 
olJ^oiutSan  Bnmo,  but  they  were  lost  during  a  "  northeaster,'' and 
the  locality  was  abandoned.  The  same  firm  kept  both  species  of  oysters 
in  Oakland  and  Alameda  creeks,  but  these  localities  were  abandoned 
with  the  increase  of  traffic  and  on  account  of  sewers. 

Before  the  introduction  of  the  ejistern  species,  oyster-dealers  in  San 
Francisco  maintained  a  trade  in  Wilhipa.  Bay  oysters,  which  is  con- 
tinued ui)  to  the  ])resent  time.  As  these  oysters  are  obtained  readily 
from  their  natural  beds,  no  attempt  is  made  to  propagate  them  hero; 
they  are  simi)ly  freshened  before  they  are  marketed.  The  localities 
originally  used  for  bedding  oysters  by  Morgan  &  Co.,  Doane  &  Co., 
Swanberg  &  West,  and  other  firms  now  C(msolidated  with  the  Morgan 
Oyster  Company,  viz,  Sausalito,  Point  San  Quentin,  Sheep  Island,  and 
Oakhind  and  Alameda  creeks,  have  all  been  abandoned  in  favor  of 
localities  south  of  San  Francisco,  where  the  nearest  are  from  10  to  15 
miles  removed  from  the  infiuence  of  the  Sacramento  lliver,  and  where 
they  are  almost  free  from  deposits  of  sediment.  There  was  always  a 
large  percentage  of  loss  from  oysters  settling  in  the  mud  at  the  old 
localities.  I  examined  all  these  old  beds,  but  found  no  oysters  on  any 
of  them. 

When  oysters  are  removed  from  certain  localities  to  others  better 
suited  to  their  fattening,  the  shells  of  the  native  oysters  are  knocked 
off  them  with  a  light,  long-bladed,  adz-shaped  instrument  adapted  to 
the  purpose. 

In  the  frequent  transplanting  of  oysters  may  be  found  another  feature 
of  their  treatment  tending  to  reduce  propagation ;  many  eastern  oyster- 
men  consider  "plants"  (trsinsplanted  oysters)  infertile  for  a  year  or 
two.  If  there  is  truth  in  this  the  extent  to  w^hich  oysters  are  moved  at 
San  Francisco  must  certainly  have  its  influence. 

Seed  oysters  are  brought  to  San  Francisco  in  the  fall  by  fast  freight. 
Not  more  than  10  per  cent  loss  is  expected  under  ordinarily  favorable 
circumstances.  The  mere  freezing  of  the  lic^uid  about  the  oyster  is  not 
considered  injurious.  In  ill\istration  of  the  length  of  time  cold  or  frozen 
oysters  may  remain  out  of  water  without  losing  their  vitalj^ty,  Mr. 
Morgan  told  me  that  from  a  number  of  carloiuls  of  oysters  consigned 
to. his  company  one  (tar  was  lost  through  some  mistake  and  turned  up 
in  St.  Louis.  When  it  finally  arrived  at  San  Francisco,  after  being  two 
months  on  the  way,  and  the  frozen  oysterta  were  bedded,  it  was  found 
that  there  was  but  little  more  loss  than  in  shipments  of  ordinary  dura- 
tion. 

A  new  company,  the  Chesapeake  Oyster  Com]>any,  a  branch  of  the 
International  Oyster  Company  of  New  York,  has  lately  begun  the  ship- 
mc^ut  of  fresh  marketable  oysters  to  San  Francisco,  and  at  present  has 
a  quantity  of  them  dei)osited  at  Sausalito. 
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Quantity  of  oysters  put  upon  tlw  market. — Statemeiits  on  this  subject 
were  conflicting.  Certain  oyster-dealers  said  that  there  were  from  350 
to  400  boxes  of  oysters  (containing  200  full-grown  oysters  to  ea<jh  box) 
put  upon  the  San  Francisco  market  daily;  while  from  the  statements 
of  certain  outsiders,  it  appeared  that  the  quantity  was  much  greater. 
Neither  did  I  learn  what  proportion  to  this  amount  the  shipments  to 
outside  towits  bear.  From  certain  souri^es  1  heard  that  there  were  about 
100  (carloads  of  seed  brought  west  annually,  while  others  discredited 
this  statement  and  placed  the  amount  at  half  that  number. 

Tlie  consumption  of  eiistern  oysters  on  the  Pacific  cojist  has  greatly 
increased  of  late  years,  while  the  rate  of  importation  of  see<l  oysters  has 
not;  in  fact,  after  considerable  inquiry,  the  conclusion  is  that  it  has 
decreased;  so  we  may  infer  that  the  beds,  although  not  self-sustaining, 
are  nevertheless  contributing  something  in  the  way  of  natural  increase 
to  meet  the  demand. 

The  market  for  oysters  in  San  Francisco  is  good,  and  all  that  are  pro- 
duced sell  readily.  They  «are  ordinarily  paeked  in  boxes  containing 
liOO,  wortli  $4  per  box.  It  will  be  seen  that  they  cost  twice  as  much  as 
on  the  Atlantic  coast,  where  choice  oysters  are  worth  $1  per  100,  and 
good  oysters,  not  specially  selecited,  can  usually  be  bought  for  75  cents 
p(T  bushel.  Californians  will  undoubtedly  consume  more  oysters  when 
th(»y  can  get  them  at  eastern  prices. 

Oysters  are  .always  in  season  in  Californiji,  tlie  sales  and  prices  being 
the  same  in  summer  as  in  winter. 

The  Pacific  coa^t  native  oyster  (Ostrea  lurida), — This  small  oyster 
abounds  in  San  Francisco  Bay,  where  it  is  utterly  worthless  as  com- 
pared with  the  oyster  from  Washington.  It  is  present  upon  all  the 
b(Mlding-grounds  of  the  eastern  spec*ies.  When  the  latter  are  permitted 
to  lie  too  long  undisturbed  they  become  coated  with  the  snmll  shells  of 
O.  lurida.  There  are  extensive  deposits  of  this  species  in  the  shallow 
waters  all  along  the  western  part  of  the  bay,  and  tlieir  dead  shells 
washed  ashore  by  the  high  seas  that  a(5Company  the  strong  winds  of 
the-  winter  season  have  formed  ii  white  glistening  beach  that  extends 
from  San  Mateo  for  a  dozen  Dr  more  miles  southward.  So  abundant 
an*,  they  that  this  constantly  increasing  deposit  of  shells  covers  every- 
thing alongshore  and  forms  bars  extending  into  the  bay. 

Schooners  fretpiently  carry  away  loads  of  them  for  the  nmking  of 
garden  walks  and  for  other  purposes  to  which  old  oyster  shells  are 
adapted.  Quantities  are  ground  up  and  scattered  about  inmltry  ranches. 
The  supply  is  unfailing.  Their  small  size  and  thin,  light  shells  permit 
them  to  be  readily  drifted  about  the  bay,  and  thus  render  them  unsuit- 
able as  collectors  of  the  spat  of  eastern  oysters.  They  break  apart  and 
disintegrate,  ami  shift  so  freely  when  eximsed  to  lu'avy  waves  that 
they  can  not  be  considered  good  fixing-surfaces  for  the  large  species 
when  in  exposed  ^)laces.    I^  the  banks  formed  of  these  little  shells 
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could  l)(^  protected  from  t\w  heavy  waves  l)y  some  firm  oatside  barrier, 
and  be  covered  Avitli  an  abundance  of  large  shells  not  so  likely  to  drift, 
a  i)crnianent  b(*d  might  readily  be  formed.  The  eastern  oysters  laid 
out  on  the  natural  sliellbanks  in  some  phiees  are  frequently  i-olled 
along  the  bed  and  washed  high  and  dry  uj)on  the  be^iches.  The  original 
bedding-grounds  along  the  east  side  of  the  bay  Juive  been  abandoned 
mainly  on  this  account. 

It  is  ])ossible  that  1  liave  not  jittached  sufUcient  imjiortAiice  to  the 
evil  of  overcrowding  by  the  remarkably  fertile  native  species.  This 
little  oyster,  naturally  adapted  to  these  places,  finds  the  large  sliell  of 
the  eastern  oyster  a  fixing-surface  specially  adapted  to  its  needs.  It 
is  thus  protected  from  the  bad  results  atteiulant  upon  the  changing 
surfa<;e  of  its  natural  shellbanks;  it  has  the  advantage  of  the  protec- 
tion of  tlie  fences;  it  is  near(»r  to  the  muddy  bottom,  from  which  mucli 
of  its  food  is  derive<l,  and  yet  is  lifted  by  the  shell  of  tlie  large  oyster 
to  a  safe  height  above  that  bottom,  where  tlie  under  shells  of  a  cluster 
of  any  species  of  oyster  would  be  smothered  in  the  mud.  So  closdy 
do  tliose  indigenous  oysters  crowd  u]>on  the  shells  of  the  large  species 
that  when  a  lieap  of  the  lattcM*  have*/  been  cleaned  for  market  the  a<;ca- 
nnilat(»d  parjisites  almost  ecpial  in  bulk  the  edibh*.  species.  Doubtless 
they  are  resi)onsible  for  crowding  many  of  the  young  of  the  less  adap- 
tive eastern  species  comi)letely  out  of  existence. 

Th(^  native  oyster  (0.  Inridu)  grows  twice  as  large  at  Willapa  Bay, 
Washington,  as  it  do(\s  at  San  Francisco,  and  is  constantly  misnamed 
th<»  *'(-alifornia  oyster."  Hut  no  use  is  made  of  the  small  California 
coast  oyster,  except  as  its  shells  are  utilized  in  the  ways  previously 
mt^ntioned. 

Thr  Morgan.  Oifatvr  Company. — This  c<mipany  now  maint4uns  six 
important  stations  nv  grou]>s  of  oyster  beds  in  San  Francisco  Bay, 
where,  oysters  importe<l  from  the  Atlantic  coast  are  kept  until  they 
reach  a  mark(»table  size.  All  are  situated  in  the  southern  part  of  tlie 
bay.  and  are  from  15  to  .'{">  miles  back  from  the  Golden  Gate.  Ate4»oh 
of  tlu'sc  localities  there  is  a  comfortable  building  for  housing  the 
employes.  Kach  station  is  suj>plied  with  fresh  water  by  an  artesian 
well,  whi(;h  usually  eh^vates  the  water  a  few  feet  al»ove  high  tide, 
windmills  being  added  at  three  of  the  stations  to  raise  the  water  to 
tanks.  At  four  stations  (Dumbarton,  San  Bruno,  Millbme,  and  Alva- 
lado,  the  last  now  abandoned)  the  Inmses  are  built  upon  piles, and  are 
1  or  L*  mih»s  from  the  nearest  land.  At  the  other  stations  they  arenpon 
islands  or  the  shores  of  the  bay.  There  an*  several  inclosed  oyster 
beds  near  each  of  the  houses,  varj'ing  in  extent  from  50  to  100  acres 
eiR'h.  I  had  no  means  of  knowing  the  actual  extent  of  the  oyster  beds 
of  this  company,  but  will  roughly  estimate  the  territory  fenced  in  by 
stakes  at  1,500  or  2,<MK)  acres.  This  should,  ])erhaps,  be  regarded  as  a 
guess  rather  than  as  an  estimate. 
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The  BtatioD  known  as  San  Bruno  was  establislied  by  Corville  &  Co. 
about  1872.  It  was  subsequently  owned  by  Swanberg  &  West,  and 
finally  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Morgan  Oyster  Company. 

Tlie  establishment  at  Millbrae  dates  from  1874,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable.  The  house  is  nearly  2  miles  off  shore,  and  is  connected 
by  telephone  with  the  city  office. 

Dumbarton  was  begun  in  1877  and  may  be  considered  the  most 
important  station  of  all.  The  oyster  beds  here  are  the  most  remote 
from  the  sea.  There  is  probably  sufficient  warmth  of  water  here  in  sum- 
mer to  admit  of  more  extensive  oyster-spawning  than  elsewhere.  South 
of  this  point  the  tide  water  backs  up  many  sloughs  and  creeks  far 
inland,  where  it  can  become  warm,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  future 
tests  will  show  this  to  be  decidedly  the  warmest  part  of  the  bay  and 
the  best  adapted  for  raising  seed  oysters. 

The  Alvarado  place,  about  8  miles  north  of  this  and  in  a  very  exposed 
situation,  has  been  abandoned  on  account  of  the  hejivy  seas,  caused  by 
winter  winds,  to  which  it  was  subjected.  The  South  Belmont  pla^e 
was  started  in  1877  and  North  Belmont  in  1884.  The  last,  founded 
by  Doane  &  Co.,  was  later  consolidated  with  the  Morgan  Oyster  Com- 
l)any,  of  which  Mr.  Doane  is  now  the  field  superintendent.  The  San 
Mateo  oyster  station  has  been  in  operation  for  five  or  six  years.  The 
employes  are  moved  from  station  to  station  as  the  beds  at  different 
places  require  attention. 

Seed  oysters  are  usually  laid  out  at  the  Dumbarton  beds  or  the  Bel- 
mont beds  (all  of  which  are  near  the  head  of  the  bay)  for  a  couple  of 
years,  and*  are  then  transferred  to  the  beds  at  Millbrae  and  San  Bruno 
for  the  final  year  before  being  put  on  the  market,  as  the  latter  localities 
are  supposed  to  be  better  adapted  to  fattening  them. 

This  company  employs  a  schooner,  quite  a  fleet  of  sloops  or  "  plun- 
gers,'^ many  scows  or  barges,  and  some  floats.  No  retail  stands  or  res- 
taurants are  operated.  They  have  considerable  territory  in  Willapa 
Bay,  Washington,  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  Washington  coast 
oyster  (Ostrea  lurida).  Large  regular  shipments  of  this  species  are 
made  to  San  Francisco.  The  wholesale  oyster  business  of  the  company 
is  transacted  at  a  commodious  building  on  Third  street,  San  Francisco, 
from  which  oysters,  opened  or  in  the  shell,  are  supplied  to  the  hotels 
and  restaurants  of  the  city,  and,  boxed  or  canned,  are  shipped  to  all 
the  large  towns  of  the  Pacific  region,  from  Victoria  to  San  Diego,  and 
from  Salt  Lake  to  Honolulu. 

Oyster  establishment  of  M.  B.  Moraghan. — Mr.  M.  B.  Moraghan,  an 
importer,  planter,  and  wholesale  and  retail  dealer  in  oysters  in  the  Cal- 
ifornia Market,  San  Francisco,  established  his  oyster  bedding-ground 
at  Millbrae  about  1882,  where  he  owns  200  acres  and  leases  900  acres  of 
tide  lands.  Much  of  the  product  of  these  beds  is  used  at  his  restaurant 
stalls  in  the  California  Market.  The  methods  of  the  Morgan  Oyster 
Company,  previously  described,  apply  also  to  this  place. 
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T'lw>/ff'Zw. — The  vessels  employed  are  scboouers,  sloops,  scows,  floats, 
and  a  lew  small  rowboats. 

The  floats  are  large  barges  with  the  bottom  planks  sufficiently  sepa- 
rated to  admit  the  water  freely.  They  are  used  as  temporary  recepta- 
cl(\s  for  oysters  that  have  beenculledandcleaned,  and  to  keep  them  fresh 
wliilc  awaiting  transfer  to  market.  They  are  kept  afloat  by  "  air  boxes,^' 
i.  e,^  air-tight  compartments  along  the  sides  and  ends,  and,  in  extra 
large  floats,  lengthwise  through  the  middle.  The  bottom  is  made  of 
3.iuch  square  timbers  separated  by  half-inch  spaces.  The  float  thus 
constructed  has  a  free  circulation  of  water  among  the  oysters  stored  in 
it,  and  will  hold  great  quantities  of  them  in  a  fresh  and  healthy  condi- 
tion. Floats  are  constructed  in  varying  sizes  adapted  to  the  require- 
ments of  each  station,  the  large  double  floats  with  central  air  box  being 
usually  40  feet  long  by  20  wide.  The  single  compartment  floats  are 
about  half  this  size. 

Th(»,  scows  are  used  in  tonging  up  oysters  and  for  sorting  and  other- 
wise handling  them.  They  Jire  shallow  and  flat-bottomed,  with  sides 
very  slightly  tapering  from  the  middle  to  the  square  ends.  The  flush 
decks  sh)pe  a  little  toward  the  low  rail  strip  at  the  sides.  Each  end  is 
fitted  with  a  large  iron  ring,  through  which  the  heavy  propelling  poles 
are  pixssed  and  driven  by  hand  into  the  mud  to  steady  it  in  tongiog. 
In  this  operation  the  scow  is  gradually  moved  broadside  across  the 
oyster  bed,  i)ermitting  a  thorough  taking-up  of  all  oysters  in  its  course, 
which  is  i>roviously  laid  out  by  occasional  light  poles  set  upon  the  bed 
at  low  tide.  When  loaded,  the  scow  is  pushed  alongside  the  float  and 
moored  to  it  until  its  oysters  ai^e  culled.  Scows  are  nmde  in  difi^ereut 
sizes,  with  decks  averaging  8  feet  by  24  feet. 

The  sloops  or  '^plungers"  in  use  are  built  upon  several  models,  some 
of  them  with  flush  decks  and  a  large  centi'al  cockpit  di  videtl  by  a  center- 
board.  A  larger  size  is  a  keel  boat  with  low  deckhouse.  Both  forms 
are  commonly  cat-rigg(Ml.  They  are  employed  for  general  transporta- 
tion between  the  oyster  stations  and  to  carry  oysters  to  market. 

A  good-sized  schooner  of  nnnsnally  light  draft  has  been  built  by  the 
Morgan  Oyster  Company  for  oyster  work  in  the  bay  and  has  been  found 
very  etticient. 

When  the  tide  goes  out  and  all  these  cratt  are  left  high  and  dry  upon 
tlu*  tide  lands,  the  workmen,  putting  on  leather-soled  rubber  boots  for 
wading  in  the  mud,  are  employed  in  leveling  or  otherwise  improving 
the  surface^  for  oyster  be<lding. 

hJmployi'H, — Usually  about  100  men  are  employed  upon  the  oyster 
beds  of  JSan  Francisco  Bay,  this  number  being  considerably  increased 
at  certain  times.  They  are  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  the  sea-going 
.class,  nearly  always  numerous  alxmt  the  wharves  of  San  Francisoo, 
and  are  constantly  changing,  none  of  them  developing  into  regular 
oystermen.    About  1)0  per  cent  of  them  are  of  Scandinavian  origin. 
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San  Pablo  Bay, — The  most  diligent  dredging  from  a  steam  launch 
failed  to  reveal  any  shell  life,  except  clams,  upon  the  bottom  of  San 
Pablo  Bay.  The  native  oyster,  O.  lurida^  so  abundant  in  San  Francisco 
Bay,  particularly  lar  south  of  the  city,  was  not  found  here  at  all.  It 
is  probable  that  it  formerly  lived  here,  for  there  are  extensive  deposits 
of  shells  of  this  species  to  be  seen  in  the  faces  of  the  bluffs  along  the 
west  side  of  Mare  Island  fronting  on  San  Pablo  Bay.  Nearly  all  the 
supply  of  soft-shelled  clams  is  derived  from  the  mudflats  of  Sjin  Pablo 
Bay.  This  species  is  apparently  as  abundant  here  as  if  it  had  always 
existed  in  these  waters. 

While  San  Pablo  Bay  appears  to  be  devoid  of  shell  life,  except  clams, 
it  is  rich  in  shrimps  and  fishes.  Many  of  the  Chinese  shrimp-fishers' 
nets  are  set  here  constantly  and  the  Italian  fishermen  take  many  stur- 
geon. The  shrimp  nets  also  take  sculpins,  young  flounders,  and  other 
small  fish  in  abundance. 

The  muddy  character  of  the  bottom  is  due  to  its  being  a  favorable 
place  for  the  waters  of  the  Saeramento  River  to  expand  and  thereby 
deposit  the  sediment  carried  by  its  current.  The  river  maintains  a 
deep  channel  along  the  south  side  of  the  bay  on  its  course  to  the  sea, 
but  when  it  meets  an  incoming  tide  at  the  entrance  to  San  Francisco 
Bay  its  muddy  flood  is  spread  all  over  the  broad  extent  of  San  Pablo. 

Mr.  M.  Manson,  engineer  for  the  Harbor  Commission,  states  that  the 
shoaling  of  San  Pablo  Bay  dated  from  the  time  of  hydraulic  mining, 
but  that  since  the  causeof  debris  has  been  removed  the  bay  has  improved 
and  will  doubtless  continue  to  do  so.  He  recommended  an  examination 
of  the  west  side  of  San  Pablo  Bay  with  reference  to  the  possibility  of 
its  being  made  bedding-ground  for  oysters,  but  as  far  as  I  was  able  to 
examine  it  there  were  no  indications  of  firm  bottom  like  that  of  the 
west  side  of  San  Francisco  Bay. 

Mr.  McNear,  proprietor  of  the  wharves  at  McNear's  Landing,  on  San 
Pablo  Bay,  once  laid  out  eastern  oysters  upon  a  narrow  mudflat  near 
the  landing,  but  lost  most  of  them  from  continued  rough  weather,  during 
which  they  were  either  washed  upon  the  beach  or  covered  by  soft  mud. 
The  experiment  was  not  repeated. 

Though  I  have  as  yet  found  no  oysters  in  S.in  Pablo  beyond  McNear's 
Landing,  the  discovery  of  many  eastern  and  Willapa  Bay  oysters  about 
the  narrows  at  the  entrance  to  the  bay  is  interesting  as  showing  the 
l>ro])agation  of  oysters  exposed  to  the  fresh  water  of  the  river,  and  is 
an  indication  that  something  might  be  done  for  oyster-culture  in  San 
Pablo  Bay  if  firmer  bedding-grounds  can  be  secured. 

Tide  lands  — The  sale  of  the  tide  lauds  of  San  Francisco  Bay  has 
hitherto  been  considered  as  exercising  a  retarding  influence  upon  the 
development  of  the  oyster  industry,  as  well  as  of  other  branches  of 
busiiu^ss.  These  laiuls,  surveyeil  and  sold  by  the  State  at  $L25  per 
acre,  have  gradually  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  larger  oyster  com- 
panies.   This  is  esi)ecially  true  of  the  extensive  flats  in  the  soathem 
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part  of  t\Ht  bay  most  available  for  the  present  system  of  laying  out 
oysters,  and  the  managers  of  the  Morgan  Oyster  Company  iufoimed 
me  that  they  owuchI  abont  all  that  they  considered  valaable  for  their 
method  of  growing  o^'sters.  IVTany  consider  the  sale  of  the  tide  lands 
an  injnstiee  to  the  ]>eople.  It  is  said  that  the  railn)ad  companies  are 
])ro]>]'ietors  in  tide  lands  to  such  an  extent  that  the  city  of  Oakland  is 
greatly  handicapped  for  water  frontage  and  wharf  facilities. 

The  law  p(»nnitting  the  sale  of  the  tide  lands  is  not,  however,  an 
unmixed  evil,  for  while  it  might  lead  to  monopoly  it  would  allow  oyster- 
I)lanters  to  reap  tlie  harvests  they  sow.  It  is  now  conceded  by  many 
who  have  long  upheld  the  systx^ni  of  public  dredging  in  the  Chesax)eake 
region,  that  private  cultivation  must  be  i>rovided  for  before  there  can 
be  any  marked  increase  in  the  oyster  sujiply. 

The  Tide  Land  and  Water  Front  ('ompany  of  San  Francisco  arepro- 
l>rietors  of  the  tide  lands  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  ofifer  them  for 
sale  at  the  uniform  i)rice  of  Jjlio  \}ov  acre.  Notwithstiinding  the  fact 
that  much  desirable  oyster- bedding  ground  is  already  fenced  in,  there 
is  still  much  good  oyster-ground  uno<!cnpied  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  bay.  In  the  Long  Island  Sound  region,  where  the  oysti^r-groimd 
can  be  bought  or  leased  from  the  States,  the  system  of  i>rivat^  owner- 
ship of  the  beds  has  been  found  perfectly  i)raeticable  and  very  advanta- 
geous. 

In  rei)ly  to  inquiries  respecting  the  viiluc  of  the  tide  hinds  now  in- 
closed and  used  by  the  oyster-growers  of  San  Francisco,  Mr.  Moraghau 
writes  me: 

The  )>rico  depends  n])Oii  tho  location,,  tho  kind  of  bottom,  wliothor  mud,  sbell,  or 
Hand,  <«t(\,  and  more  than  all,  n]»on  the  ini)»roveiuent  or  amount  of  labor  bestowed 
on  tliu  hind.  Wo  iiavo  Homo  lieds  that  are  worth  fully  $1,00U  per  aero  to  us,  as  we 
liavt^  been  iui])rovin>;  and  workin*;  upon  them  for  the  past  ten  years  in  bringing 
thein  to  th<'ir  ])rerient  condition. 

Mr.  Moraghan  adds  that  unimproved  tide  land,  such  as  is  used  in 
the  Californian  method  of  bedding  oysters,  is  very  cheap,  Ixnng  worth 
^\i)  i)er  a^Tc,  and  that  such  lands  can  be  had  adja<M3nt  to  the  best 
inclosed  beds  for  $20  ])er  acre. 

Sngfff'stcd  introductinn  of  other  speciea  of  oysters. — With  evidence  at 
hand  of  the  propagation  of  our  own  oyster  (0.  rinjintca)  in  California, 
the  introduction  of  foreign  si>ecies  seems  superfluous;  but  Prof.  George 
Davidson  and  Mr.  II.  I).  Dunn,  of  San  Francisco,  both  of  whom  have 
reside<l  in  Japan,  liavt*  frecpiently  spoken  to  me  of  the  large  oyster  of 
Japan  in  c^)nnection  with  the  subject  of  oyster  growing  in  California. 
Prof.  Davidson  sends  the  following  note  on  this  subject: 

m 

The  oyHter  I  knew  in  Japan  was  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Na^OHaki,  where  I  WM 
Ktatinn<Ml  dui-in<;  liie  thrrc  monthri  October,  November,  and  December,  1874,  and 
]»art  of  January,  lS7r>.  The  oyster  is  there  very  larjje,  full,  and  well  llavored.  I 
oldainctl  siimc  .mIh'IIs  thai  were  fuUy  12  iuehes  long.  I  tried  to  interest  some  of  oar 
Htcanislii|i  captains  to  brin<;  thtMO  to  San  Francisco,  but  at  tliat  time  tho  trip  ft^ 
(|ucnti.v  couHumed  a  lull  mouth,  with  a  ehaugo  of  steamer  at  Vokohoula,  and  they 
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doubted  the  saccess  of  sach  an  experiment.  With  the  present  more  rapid  transporta- 
tion and  a  bettor  knowledge  of  their  treatment  en  route,  I  think  it  very  advisable 
to  try  and  introduce  them  to  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  introduction  of  oysters  from  Japan  would  probably  not  be  diffi- 
cult, as  a  great  many  species  of  sliellfisli  from  that  region  are  identical 
with  California  species. 

Attempts  have  been  made  by  oyster-growers  in  San  Francisco  Bay 
to  introduce  the  large  oysters  of  the  Yaqui  River  lagoons  and  other  parts 
of  western  Mexico,  which  strikingly  resemble  O.  virginicaj  but  a  large 
percentage  of  the  oysters  died  on  the  voyage.  The  change  from  the 
warm  waters  of  that  latitude  to  the  bay  of  San  Francisco  was  supposed 
to  be  too  great,  even  if  they  survived  the  voyage.  I  can  testify  to  the 
large  size,  good  flavor,  and  great  abundance  of  the  Yaqui  River  oysters 
from  personal  experience.  'They  are  so  abundant  that  we  frequently 
loaded  the  dingey  of  the  Albatross  by  merely  gathering  them  from  the 
borders  of  the  shell  heaps  exposed  everywhere  at  low  tide.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  water  while  we  were  there  (March  31  and  April  1, 1889) 
ranged  from  69^  to  73^  F.  Now  that  there  is  railroad  connection 
between  Guaymas,  Mexico,  and  San  Francisco,  the  introduction  of 
these  oysters  by  rail  might  give  better  results. 

Table  showing  the  temperature  of  the  toater  in  the  vicinity  of  the  natural  oyster  beds  7iear 
the  nwuth  of  the  Yaqui  River,  Mexico,  March  SI  and  April  1,  1889. 


Locality  and  time. 


OH'  AlgtxloneB  Laf;oon : 

Mar.  31, 12  m 

Mar.  31, 1  p.  lu 

Mar.  31,2  p.  m 

Mar.  31, 3  p.  lu , 

Mar.  31,4  p.  in 

Mar.  31,5  p.m 

Mar. 31,6  p.m 

Mar.  31, 7  p.  ro 

Mar.  31, 8  p.  m 

Mar. 31,0  p.m 

Mar. 31, 10  p.m.... 

Mar.  31, 11  p.m 

Mar.  31, 12  p.  ui 

Apr.  1,1  a.m 

Apr.  1,2  a.m 

Ai>r.  1,3  a.m 


Air. 

Water. 

73 

60 

71 

72 

71 

73 

72 

73 

71 

72 

73 

72. 

72 

72 

71 

70 

70 

70 

60 

70 

m 

08 

% 

70 

70 

60 

68 

65 

68 

65 

1 

68 

Locality  and  timo. 


Off  Algodonos  Lagoon— cont'd 

Apr.  1,4  a.m^ 

Apr.  1,5  a.m 

Apr.  1.6  a.  m 

Apr.  1,7  a.m .* 

Apr.  1,8  a.m 

Apr.  1,0  a.m 

Apr.  1, 10  a.  m 

Apr.  1, 11  a.  m 

Off  Yaqui  Kiver: 

Apr.  1,12  m 

Apr.  1,1  p.m 

A))r.  1,2  p.m 

Apr.  1, 3  ]).  m 

Apr.  1,4  p.m 

Apr.  1,5  p.m 


Air. 

Water. 

65 

67 

65 

69 

64 

69 

65 

60 

66 

69 

71 

72 

73 

73 

73 

74 

71 

73 

72 

73 

72 

73 

73 

73 

74 

73 

74 

73 

It  should  be  stilted  that  the  hourly  temperatures  taken  by  the  Alba- 
tross were  not  in  Algodones  Lagoon  or  in  the  mouth  of  Yaqui  River,  but 
at  the  ship's  a^ichorage,  a  mile  or  two  outside,  in  the  Gulf  of  California. 

In  December,  1890,  a  large  shipment  of  oysters  was  mtule  from  Aca- 
pulco  to  San  Francisco,  but  most  of  them  died  on  the  way.  The  few 
that  reached  market  were  considered  good.  This  species  wiis  doubtless 
the  Ostrea  iridescens^  a  large  oyster  common  in  the  vicinity  of  Acapulco. 

The  oyster  of  the  Gulf  of  California  has  been  referred  by  some  con- 
chologists  to  Ostrea  virginica.  In  Carpenter's  Shells  of  Mazatlaii  it  is 
referred  to  that  species,  and  in  the  collection  of  the  U.  S.  National 
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Museum  arc  many  8p(»cimcii8  from  the  Gulf  of  California  so  labeled. 
Compiired  with  Ostrva  vinjinlca,  it  is  of  similar  size  and  appearance, 
aiul  to  the  superficial  observer  undistiuguishable  from  it.  It  is  found  in 
the  lagoons  of  tlui  eastern  shon*  of  the  Gulf  from  Mazatlan  to  the  vicinity 
of  the  Ivio  Colorado,  and  is  said  to  abound  $it  a  ])oint  oi)posite  Qeorge 
Island,  well  up  the  gulf.  It  is  f<mnd  also  on  the^  western  side  of  the 
gulf  at  Ang(»les  Bay,  opposite  the  southern  end  of  Angel  Guaitlia 
Island,  and  near  Salinas  Bay  on  Carmen  Island.  The  oysters  of  both 
of  these  localities  are  said  to  be  well  flavored,  and  shti)ments  from  the 
hitter  have  been  made  to  San  Francisco. 

Dr.  lOdward  Palmer,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  informs  me 
that  he  first  saw  the  natural  oyster  deposits  of  the  Yaqui  Biver  lagoons 
twenty  years  ago,  and  that  there  was  then  more  tratlic  in  them  than  at 
the  present  time,  lie  ascribes  the  origin  of  the  large  mounds  of  oyster 
shells  so  eonsi)i(!uous  there  to  the  drying  of  oysters  by  Indians,  for  sale 
among  the  mines  of  Sonora  and  Sinaloa.  These  oysters  are  still  gath- 
ered by  Indians,  and  are  used  in  the  hotels  of  Guaymas  the  year  n>nnd. 
Th(*y  are  usually  stored  in  the  bay  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  steamers. 
Many  are  sent  by  rail  to  llermosillo,  and  a  few  are  shipped  by  steamer 
to  La  Paz.  Considerable  ([uantities  are  taken  from  a  stream  near 
Altata,  at  the  mouth  of  the  gulf,  and  sent  toCuliacan,  in  the  interior^ 
over  the  Sinaloa  and  Durango  Railway. 

I  found  a  small  oyster  {(htrea  palmulay  variety  glomeratn)  abundant 
on  the  roots  of  the  mangroves  in  Concepcion  Bay,  on  the  west  side  of 
the  gulf.  I  obtained  another  siK*cies  {Ostrea  palmula)  farther  south  at 
San  Josef  Island,  but  it  was  represented  only  by  dry  shells,  our  stay 
there  being  too  brief  to  permit  any  extended  search  for  the  original 
deposits.  The  largi*,  (htrea  mAcHcens  was  occasionally  brought  up  by 
the  beam  trawl  of  the  Albatross  in  dredging  along  the  western  shores  of 
the  gulf. 

The  .}fej['iean  Oyster  Company, — This  company  was  in  existence  in 
IsCiS,  1S(><>,  and  1870.  Oysters  were  brought  from  the  natural  beds  of 
Altat^i  and  ^Vcapulco,  and  sold  readily  in  San  Francisco  at  25  cents 
apie(;e.  Their  arrival  was  announced  by  placards  on  steamer  day.  As 
many  died  on  the  voyage,  the  business  was  never  profitiible,  and  was 
finally  ruined  by  the  introduction  of  eastern  oysters  upon  the  comple- 
f  ion  of  the  overland  railway  in  1870. 

Australian  oysters. — A  sack  of  oysters  was  recently  br{)ught  to  San 
Francisco  by  a  steward  of  one  of  the  Australian  steamers.  These  oya- 
f  ers  were  sold  by  M.  B.  Moraghan  at  his  stand  in  the  California  market 
and  were  considered  iu*  good  as  eastern  oysters. 
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Suggestiom. — In  view  of  tlie  fact  that  there  is  considerable  propag:a- 
tion  among  the  oysters  of  San  Francisco  Bay  and  that  no  attempt  has 
been  made  to  collect  spat,  it  would  be  desirable  to  experiment  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  most  southerly  beds  of  the  bay  with  a  variety  of  spat- 
colkKiting  surfaces.  There  are  many  suitable  channels,  creeks,  and 
tracts  of  deep  water  close  to  the  beds.  Bundles  of  brush  coukl  be 
anchored  outside  the  lines  of  stakes  about  the  beds  or  in  the  creeks, 
and  rioating  collectors  could  be  moored  anywhere;  these  could  be  made 
scow-shaped,  the  sides  and  ends  of  coarse  timbers  of  any  sort,  and  the 
bottom  of  wide- meshed  wire  netting;  such  a  craft,  loaded  with  all  the 
shells  it  could  conveniently  float,  could  be  towed  anywhere  and  might 
be  large  or  small.  In  view  of  the  existence  of  stingrays,  this  i)atterti 
of  collector  or  the  brush  collectors  would  be  safest,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  ease  with  which  they  couUl  be  inspected  for  presence  of  spat. 

If  there  were  fixing  surfaceof  any  description  in  the  creeks  or  shmghs 
that  extend  from  the  southern  part  of  the  bay  far  bjick  toward  San 
Jose,  Redwood,  Belmont,  Newark,  and  through  the  nmrsh  lands  gen- 
erally, it  is  probable  that  oysters  would  attach.  When  the  cold  tide  flows 
iii  across  the  extensive  sun-heated  flats  in  the  springtime,  it  warms 
rapidly  and  fills  the  creeks  with  water  of  a  muc^h  higher  temperature 
than  is  found  elsewhere  in  the  region  of  the  bay.  The  warm  water 
flowing  across  the  oysters  brings  them  into  spawn  very  suddenly  when 
the  weather  conditions  are  favorable.  My  attention  was  called  to  this 
fiict  by  the  oystennen. 

The  creeks  are,  without  excei)tion,  very  muddy  and  absolutely  with- 
out any  firm  surfaces  \\\^\\  which  drifting  oyster  spat  might  settle. 
These  creeks  are  similar  in  character.  Most  of  them  retain  a  consider- 
able depth  of  water  at  low  tide.  They  are  named  on  the  charts  of  San 
Francis(»o  Bay  as  follows:  Union  City  Creek,  Cayote  Creek,  Beard 
Creek,  Mud  Creek,  Alviso  Slough,  Redwood  City  Cre^jk,  Steinberger 
Creek,  Angela  Creek.  Quantities  of  brush  from  the  drier  lands,  just 
back  of  the  marshes  through  which  they  flow,  could  readily  be  depos- 
ited in  them  as  si)at-col lectors.  From  the  fact  that  oysters  have  been 
taken  from  the  timbers  of  two  or  three  old  trestles  that  cross  them,  we 
might  reasonably  expect  favorable  results  from  a  careful  experiment 
with  bnish  collectors. 

Should  it  finally  be  found  a<lvantageous,  these  creeks  could  residily  be 
sown  with  quantities  of  shells  of  the  native  oyster  from  the  shell  heaps 
about  the  shores  of  the  bay.  That  the  native  s])ecies  has  never  pene- 
trated into  them  is  no  argument  against  the  propagation  of  the  eastern 
species  there.  Occasional  specimens  have  already  been  found  growing 
there,  and  the  creeks  may  prove  as  favorable  to  them  as  similar  creeks 
are  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 

The  ]>roper  time  for  placing  colkM*tors  in  San  Franciscio  Bay  is  yet  to 
b(»  determined.  . 
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OTHER  BAYS  OF  THE   CALIFORNIA  COAST. 

Ill  Toinalcs  Bay,  Messrs.  Weiuard  and  Terry  laid  out  about  17  car- 
loads i)f  eiistern  oysters  in  1875.  They  remained  there  only  two  or  three 
years,  until  all  were  marketed  or  removed  to  more  siceessible  places  in 
San  Franciisco  Bay.  The  experiment  was  not  repeated.  Oapt.  Law- 
son,  one  of  the  oldest  n*.sidents  upon'Toniales  Bay,  says  that  these  oys- 
ters lived  and  fattened  as  well  apparently  as  those  in  San  Francisco 
Bay.  They  were  laid  out  at  Millerton  Station,  near  the  southern  end 
of  the  bay,  where  some  of  the  stakes  used  in  fencing  the  bed  are  still 
standing.  There  is  perhaps  no  reason  why  the  extensive  mudflats  of 
Toinales  Bay  should  not  be  used  for  laying  out  oysters  in  the  same 
manner  as  is  done  iii  San  Francisco.  The  bay  is  nowhere  very  deep. 
With  two  or  three  good-sized  streams  flowing  into  it,  the  natural  con- 
ditions ought  to  prove  very  similar  to  those  of  San  Francisco.  It  is 
18  miles  long  and  averages  2  in  breadth.  There  are  no  signs  of  the 
pro[>agation  of  eastern  oysters  there,  although  Ostrea  luridUi  is  not 
nncomiiion. 

I'rom  correspondents  in  southern  California  I  have  recently  learned 
that  t^astern  oysters  are  reported  as  i)roi)agating  in  San  Diego  Bay.  A 
few  years  ago  a  (juantity  of  oysters  were  placed  there,  and  they  still 
remain  in  good  condition.  It  is  said  also  that  a  lot  of  Mexican  oysters, 
luought  in  a  steanu^r  from  Guaymas  several  years  ago,  were  found  to 
bellying  rapidly  when  the  vessel  arrived  in  San  Diego  Harbor,  and 
wen^  thrown  overboard.  It  is  claimed  that  survivors  from  this  acci- 
dental ]>lanting  are  occasionally  found.  This  bay,  more  than  400  miles 
south  of  San  J'^ancisco  Bay,  is  much  warmer,  and  it  might  be  that  the 
oyst(»r  of  the  Gulf  of  California,  which  failed  to  live  in  the  cold  water  of 
San  Francisco  Bay,  would  be  a  success  in  San  Diego  Bay.  The  greater 
l)art  of  this  bay  is  shallow  and  there  are  extensive  mudflats.  There 
an*  no  constant  streams  Howing  into  it,  th(mgh  False  Bay,  immediately 
north  of  it,  receives  San  Diego  River,  a  stream  which  disappears  in 
midsuninier. 

Humboldt  Bay,  200  miles  north  of  San  Francisco,  is  a  large  and  shallow 
bay  that  nuiy  be  found  available  for  oyster-growing  when  the  question 
of  t(Miiperature  has  been  studied.  By  far  the  greater  area  of  this  bay 
(tonsists  of  tide  lands,  exiK>sed  at  low  water.  My  personal  recollection 
of  liumboldt  mudtlats,  visite<l  in  1885,  is  that  they  are  altogether  lirmer 
than  those  of  San  Francisco,  the  bottom  being  more  sandy. 

I^allona  Bay,  near  Santa  Monica,  in  southern  California,  is  a  small  bay 
where,  1  am  informed,  oysters  have  l>een  i>laced  and  found  to  grow  well, 
but  it  is  not  known  whether  they  breed  there.  A  report  ui>on  the  small 
bays  about  Wilmington,  nciu*  Los  Angeles,  h;is  already  been  published 
by  the  Fish  Oommission.* 


*  K«*]H)rt  iipoii  certain  iiivoHti^atinus  relutiuj^  to  the  ]»lantiug  of  oyHtera  in  iioatH- 
erii  Culiforiiia.     Hy  (Miarl*  s  H.  (iilhert.     HiiU.  U.  S.  F.  C,  1889,  p.  95-98. 
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LAWS   OF   CALIFORNIA  RELATIVE   TO   OYSTERS. 

CiiArTEU  XVII. — An  act  to  encourage  tl^ planting  and  cultivation  of  oysters. 

[Approved  March  30,  1874;  Stat.  Cal.  1874,  p.  940.  ] 

Skc.  1.  Any  citizen  of  the  United  States  may  lay  down  and  plant  oysters  in  any 
of  the  bays,  rivers,  or  public  waters  of  this  State,  and  the  -ownership  of  and  the 
oxjclii^ivc  right  to  take  up  and  carry  off  the  siimo  shall  be  continued  and  remain  in 
such  person  or  persons  who  shall  have  laid  down  and  planted  the  same. 

8kc.  2.  Any  person  or  persons  who  now  have  or  may  hereafter  lay  down  and  plant 
oysters,  as  hereinbefore  proTided^  shall  stake  or  fence  off  the  land  uptm  which  the 
same  is  or  hereafter  may  be  laid  down  and  planted,  and  such  stakes  or  fences  shall 
bo  suthcient  marks  of  the  boundaries  and  limits,  and  entitle  such  person  or  persons 
to  the  exclusive  use  and  occupation  thereof  for  the  purposes  prescribed  in  this  act: 
Provided f  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  deemed  to  authorize  any  impedi- 
ment or  obstructions  to  the  navigation  of  any  channels. 

Skc.  3.  Parties  planting  or  laying  down  such  oyster  beds  shall  record  a  full  de- 
scrii>ti(m  of  said  bed  or  beds  in  the  county  recorder's  office  iu  'the  county  where  the 
same  is  situated.  The  recorder  shall  record  the  description  so  furnished  in  a  book 
to  be  kept  by  him  for  that  purpose,  to  be  entitled  a  "  Record  of  oyster  beds." 

Sec.  4.  Any  person  or  persons  who  shall  ent«r  upon  any  lot  of  land  in  which  there 
shall  be  oysters  laid  down  and  planted,  and  which  at  the  time  of  such  entry  shall 
be  fenced  or  staked  off  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  who  shall  take  up 
and  carry  off  therefrom  such  oysters,  without  the  consent  or  permission  of  the  occu- 
pants and  owners  thereof,  and  shall  willfully  destniy  or  remove,  or  cause  to  bo 
removed  or  destroyed,  auy  stakes,  marks,  or  fences  intended  to  designate  the  bouud- 
arics  and  limit.s  of  any  land  claimed  and  staked  or  fenced  off  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
y^isiouH  of  this  act,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Sec.  5.  The  penalties  of  the  penal  code  relative  to  misdemeanors  are  hereby  made 
aitplicable  t<>  any  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  6.  All  fines  and  penalties  collected  for  a  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of 
this  act  over  and  above  the  costs  of  suit  shall  be  paid  into  the  common  school  fund 
of  the  county  where  the  offense  was  committed. 

Sec.  7.  All  parties  availing  themselves  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  erect  or 
cause  to  be  erected,  on  some  conspicuous  part  of  the  grounds  devote<l  to  the  planting 
of  oysters,  a  sign  not  less  than  6  feet  in  length  and  1  foot  in  width,  on  which  shall 
be  painted  in  black  letters  upon  a  white  ground  the  words,  "  oyster  beds." 

Sec.  8.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and 
especially  an  act  entitled  "An  act  concerning  oysters,"  passed  April  28,  1851  (Cal. 
Stat.,  1851,  p.  432),  as  also  the  act  entitled  "An  act  concerning  oyster  beds,"  approved 
April  2, 180(>  (Cal.  Stat.,  1866,  p.  848),  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  9.  This  act  shall  not  apply  to  any  tide  lands  which  tlie  State  may  have  sold 
to  private  parties :  Provided  further ,  That  nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  as  to 
interfere  with  the  right  of  the  State  to  sell  or  dispose  of  any  of  the  tide  lands,  nor  to 
affect  in  any  manner  the  rights  of  purchasers  at  any  sale  of  the  tide  lands  by  the  State. 

Sec.  10.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 

KoTK. — Tho  acts  mentioned  in  section  8  were  continued  in  force  by  Political  Code. 

Chapter  XVIII. — Penal  code. 

602.  Every  person  who  willfully  commits  any  trespass  by  either : 
7.  Entering  upon  any  land  owned  by  any  other  person  or  persons,  whereon  oys- 
ters or  other  shellfish  are  planted  or  growing,  or  injuring,  gathering,  or  carrying  away 
any  oy.nters  or  other  shellfish  planted,  growing,  or  being  on  any  such  lands,  whether 
covered  by  water  or  not,  without  the  license  of  the  owner  or  legal  occupant  thereof, 
or  destroying  or  removing,  or  causing  to  bo  removed  or  destroyed,  any  stakes,  marks, 
fences,  or  signs  intended  to  designate  the  boundaries  and  limit-s  of  auy  «>^^Vv  VaxsL^ 
is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 
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TVASHINQTON. 
NATIVE  OYSTER   INDUSTRY   OF  WILLAPA  OR   SHOALWATER  BAY. 

The  total  annual  output  of  native  oysters  from  Willapa  Bay  is  about 
4(),(H)0  sacks.  Oysters  are  taken  from  the  natural  deposits  below  low- 
water  njark,  the  lar;j:e  ones  marketed  and  the  snmll  ones  transplanted 
to  the  adjacent  tide  lands  until  they  attain  a  marketable  size. 

This  large  but  shalh)w  bay  is  cut  by  many  intricate  channels  of  deeper 
water  where  small  oysters  [(htrca  Inrida)  are  obtained  by  tongingfroni 
tiat-bottomed  boats.  They  are  then  culled  or  sorte<l,  and  tke  bulk  of 
each  boat  h)ad,  not  being  at  once  marketable,  is  scattered  broadcast 
with  shovels  upon  the  selected  bedding-giounds  above  low- water  mark. 
This  is  done  Avhen  ^such  oyster-grounds  are  sufiiciently  covered  by  the 
tides  to  i)eruiit  the  free  passage  of  boats.  Two  and  a  half  years  is  the 
usual  time  required  for  the  desired  growth. 

Kach  oysterman  marks  the  boundaries  of  his  bed  of  transplanted 
oysters  with  young  i)ine  saplings  from  which  most  of  the  branches  have 
bcH^n  trimmed,  the  to])s  being  left  to  rend(»r  su(;h  marks  more  conspic^ 
uous.  Some  planters  occupy  as  much  as  100  acr(5s  of  tide  land  in  this 
way. 

For  transi)lanting,  sandy  or  other  smooth  bottom  is  i>referred;  it 
should  be  clean  and  free  from  seaweed.  It  is  claimed  that  in  such 
situations  oysters  reach  their  full  size  much  sooner  than  on  muddy 
bottom.  Seaweed  or  grass  grows  rankly  in  many  parts  of  Willapa 
Bay,  and  in  the  vi(jinity  of  Oysterville  has  taken  full  possession  of 
large  tracts  that  were  formerly  valnable  feu*  oysters.  It  is  frequently 
mow(»d,  but  this  is  diflicult  work  and  can  only  be  favorably  done  at 
one  stage  of  the  tide  wiien  the  depth  of  water  is  only  a  few  inches, 
while  floating  weed  is  likely  to  accumulate  against  boundary  stakes 
and  break  them  down. 

Oyster  beds  here  are  not  inclosed  by  closely  set  stakes,  there  being 
no  destructive  stingrays  as  at  San  Francisco.  Starfish  are  abundant 
ui)on  the  Uiitural  beds  along  the  channels,  arid  are  constantly  destroyed 
by  the  oj'stermen  when  tonged  up.  Occasionally  severe  winters  are 
ruinous  to  the  transplants  beds,  as  the  oysters  freeze  by  being  left 
exposed  at  low  tide.  In  1888  the  cold  weather  killed  GO  per  cent  of  all 
oysters  hnd  out  above  low- water  mark. 

After  the  culling  operation,  salable  oysters  are  thrown  into  floats, 
through  which  the  water  passes  freely,  for  safe  keeping  until  sacked  for 
shipment.  Sacks  holding  nearly  2  bushels  of  oysters  sell  for  $1.75  i)er 
sack. 

An  average  of  nearly  400  baskets  of  Willapa  Bay  oysters  go  to  Ban 
Fran<iscc)  by  each  steamer.  Steamers  run  every  four  days,  and  as  the 
baskets  hohl  nearly  a  bushel,  it  is  probable  that  over  ^,000  bushels  are 
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used  in  San  Francisco  annually.  These,  at  the  Wilhipa  Bay  price  of 
J?  1.75  per  sack  (of  2  bushels),  are  worth  $30,625.  Very  nt^arly  as  nnmy 
go  to  Portland  as  to  San  Francisco.  The  remainder  goes  to  the  smaller 
towns  of  Washington  and  Oregon. 

lUn/  Center, — Three  or  four  times  as  much  oystering  is  carried  on 
here  as  at  any  other  place  in  the  bay,  and  during  the  i)a8t  two  years 
the  business  has  greatly  increased.  The  total  population  is  about  200, 
one  third  being  Indians.  The  latter  class  is  largely  einph)yed  in  the 
labor  of  culling.  A  few  Chinamen  are  also  employed  as  cullers  and 
lender  excellent  service.  There  are  fifteen  i)roprietor8  in  the  business 
hen*,  employing  a  fleet  of  15  plungers,  35  bateaux,  and  18  floats.  "  The 
Native  Oyster  Company"  of  Bay  Center  ships  chiefly  to  the  Portland 
market. 

Oystervilk. — ^There  are  over  1,000  acres  of  transplanted  beds  here. 
The  village  is  of  about  the  same  size  as  Bay  Center,  and  like  it  is 
supported  chiefly  by  the  oyster  industry.  Oysterville  wiis  formerly  the 
chief  seat  of  the  fishery,  but  the  beds  have  become  so  thickly  covered 
with  grass  that  much  of  the  business  has  been  transferred  to  Bay  Cen- 
ter. There  are  at  present  but  ten  proprietors  engaged  in  the  oyster 
business. 

Bruceport  and  North  Cove. — At  Bruceport,  which  ocx*.upies  the  third 
place  in  oyster  x>roduction  in  Willapa  Bay,  similar  methods  and  con- 
ditions prevail.  The  oyster  business  at  North  Cove  is  chiefly  carried 
on  by  the  crew  of  the  life-saving  station  located  there,  who  restrict  it 
to  the  cultivation  of  "plants"  purchsi^ed  from  other  parts  of  the  bay. 
The  area  of  transplanted  beds  in  the  latter  place  amounts  to  about  25 
acres,  yielding  nearly  500  sacks  per  annum. 

Temperature. — It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  summer  temperature  of  the 
extreme  southern  part  of  Willai)a  Bay  may  be  close  to  that  of  San 
Francisco,  and  that  eastern  oysters  would  proi>agate  there.  From  the 
shelly  nature  of  the  bottom  they  might  be  expected  to  do  well,  pro- 
videil  the  conditions  of  temperature  were  similar.  It  is  certjiin  that 
the  native  oysters  of  this  bay  breed  freely  at  San  Francisco.  We  know 
nothing  as  yet  about  the  summer  temperature  of  the  wat^ir  in  this  bay, 
except  as  it  is  indicated  by  observations  made  by  the  (Joast  Survey 
steamer  Qedney  in  the  northern  part.  The  temperature  even  there  may 
be  higher  than  the  following  table  indicates,  as  the  observations  were 
all  made  at  4  a.  m.,  when  the  temperature  is  usually  lowest,  day  tem- 
l>eratures  being  as  a  rule  higher.  Ranging,  as  it  do(^s,  usually  no 
lower  than  60^  at  4  a.  m.,  for  August  and  for  that  i>art  of  July  covered 
by  the  record,  it  is  probable  that  the  temperature  would  not  be  lower 
than  05^  for  afternoon  observations.  Assuming  a  summer  temperature 
of  60^  to  65^  for  that  part  of  the  bay  nearest  the  sea,  we  may  reason- 
ably exi)ect  to  find  the  water  decidedly  warmer  in  those  parts  of  the 
bay  15  or  20  miles  back  from  the  sea.  A  careful  study  of  the  tempera- 
lure  of  this  locality  would  no  doubt  yield  important  information. 
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Surface  tcmperatinrs  taken  at  4  a.  w.,  dailyt  by  the  V.  S.  Coast  Survey  steamer  Ocdney 

•  in  Willapa  Bay,  1890, 
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BoatSj  et-c. — The  sloops  employed  iti  Willapa  Bay  are  usually  similar 
to  those  in  use  at  Sail  Francisco,  where  most  of  them  are  built.  la 
fact,  both  the  oyster-planting  companies  of  San  Francisco  have  large 
iiit4»rests  in  the  oyster  industry  of  Shoalwater  Bay,  and  when  possible 
similar  fishery  ai>pliances  are  employed.  In  both  localities  the  sloop  is 
desij^nated  as  "x)liinger." 

The  'Afloat"  in  which  oysters  are  st4)red  for  market  is  a  simple  affair 
with  the  floor  i)ieces  separated  to  admit  the  water  freely.  It  is  sup- 
ported at  the  sides  and  ends  ui)on  unhewn  logs  or  other  solid  timbers, 
sufUcient  to  keep  it  afloat  even  when  heavily  loaded  with  oysters.  Air 
boxes  are  not  used  for  that  purpose,  as  in  the  San  Francisco  tyi)e  of 
float.    The  usual  size  is  12  feet  by  30  feet. 

The  "  bateau,"  as  the  craft  for  tonging,  culling,  etc.,  is  locally  styled, 
is  (juitc  different  from  the  oyster  barge  <n*  scow  of  San  Francisco,  where 
a  larger  and  heavier  boat  is  used.  It  is  usually  about  30  feet  loug, 
with  the  general  plan  of  the  sharpie — the  bow  sharp,  stern  square,  bot- 
tom flat,  an<l  sides  flaring.  Tlie  bow  and  stern  are  partially  decked, 
and  there  is  a  washboard  along  the  sides.  Sometimes  it  is  fitted  for 
sailing,  being  then  cat-rigged,  with  centerboard  and  outside  rudder. 
A  few  bateaux  are  decked  entirely  over,  the  oysters  taken  in  tongiug 
being  heaj^ed  upon  the  deck,  where  they  are  afterward  culled.  This 
style  is  now  preferred  by  many  oystermen,  because  it  recpiires  no  bail- 
ing  ontf  and  permits  the  ready  washing  of  oysters  in  culling,  as  the 
water  dasbetl  upon  them  runs  freely  over  the  sides.     When  the  great 
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raiufall  of  this  region  is  taken  into  consideration,  there  is  an  advantage 
for  the  boat  that  requires  no  bailing  out. 

This  light-draft  type  of  boat  is  well  adapted  to  the  shallow  waters 
of  the  bay  where  it  has  developed.  It  will  float  more  oysters  in  slight 
depths  of  water  than  any  vessel  of  its  size  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 
A  coui)le  of  them  have  recently  been  taken  to  San  Francisco,  where 
they  are  known  as  Shoalwater  Bay  boats.  lu  the  form  with  flush  deck 
the  oysters  are  kept  from  rolling  overboard  by  light  bulwarks,  8  or  10 
inches  high,  at  the  sides.  Another  craft  in  use  hei*e  is  the  house  boat, 
which  is  a  simple  scow,  ui)on  the  deck  of  which  a  house  is  constructed 
for  warmth  and  protection  in  winter  culling  of  oysters.  A  stove  may 
be  added  if  desired. 

PUGET   SOUND. 

The  following  statement  of  the  oyster  fishery  of  Puget  Sound  is  from 
the  report  of  the  State  fish  commissioner,  Mr.  James  Crawford,  for  1890. 
To  this  I  can  add  but  little,  as  heavy  rains  and  unfavorable  tides  did 
not  permit  satisfactory  investigations  during  my  brief  stay  at  Olympia: 

The  table  below  give84.he  location  of  the  principal  transplanted  oyster  beds  on 
Pugc^  Sound,  average  number  of  sacks  produced  per  week,  and  number. of  acres  in 
cultivation : 


!  ,  Weekly 

Ivocation.  Acres.     oiit]>ut, 

Hacks. 


MiiflBav 40  45 

Oyster  ftav 7.'>  100 

Big  Skooluim 45  40 

North  IJay 70  KM) 

Hood  Canal 50  25 

SamishBay.. 25  25 

Scattering* 40      i         15 


Total !     345  350 


The  above  average  is  for  eight  months  in  the  year.  During  four  months  of  summer 
not  more  than  one-third  of  the  amount  given  above  is  averaged.  The  number  of 
acres  now  in  cultivation  could  easily  be  doubled  if  the  demand  required  it,  and  will 
most  probably  be,  a«  now  perfect  title  can  be  secured  to  the  tide  lauds  ui>ou  which 
the  oyster  beds  are  located.  There  are  about  125  persous  engaged  in  gathering 
oysters  in  the  district,  60  of  whom  are  Indians.  Oysters  are  valued  at  $1.75  per  sack 
of  2  bushels  each. 

The  industry  does  not  jippeai*  to  be  a  thriving  one.  In  fact,  a  dozen 
years  ago,  before  eastern  oysters  and  the  native  oysters  of  Willapa 
Bay  were  commonly  available  on  Puget  Sound,  the  local  resources  were 
more  systematically  worked  than  they  are  now.  Capt.  W.  J.  Doane, 
of  Olympia,  informed  me  that  he  once  had  a  wholesale  oyster  business 
amounting  to  nearly  1,00#  sacks  a  week.  These  were  supplied  to  all 
the  towns  of  the  region,  from  Olympia  to  Victoria.  His  trade  is  at 
present  confined  to  Olympia. 

The  best  native  oyster  localities  of  the  region  are  doubtless  in  the 
vicinity  of  this  place.  Budd  Inlet  was  formerly  good  oystering  ground, 
H.  Mis.  113 24 
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but  the  growtli  of  the  town  and  the  conversioa  of  the  inlet  into  the 
present  harbor  of  01ymi)ia  have  been  diisastrous  to  the  original  oyster 
dei)oisits.  Those  bays  and  inlets  of  the  sound  whieh  receive  rivers  are 
better  adapted  for  oyster  cultivation  than  those  with  more  salty  waters. 
The  inlets  of  the  Olympia  region  are  well  supplied  in  this  respect. 
There  are  extensive  natural  oyster  deposits  in  the  vicinity  of  Belliug- 
hani  Bay,  Samish  Bay,  Port  Discovery,  Port  Orford,  Hood  Canal,  and 
many  other  places  in  Puget  Sound,  but  many  of  them  are  remote  from 
fresh  water.  Oyster  Bay,  near  Olympia,  is  considered  the  most  fiavor- 
able  of  the  localities  for  oyster-cultivation. 

Pnget  Sound  abounds  in  starUsh,  which  sire  considered  very  destrao- 
tive  to  the  native  oysters. 

The  close  season  from  May  15  to  September  1  is  not  enforced. 

Indians  are  the  natural  laborers  in  this  tield  of  industry,  and  the 
few  whites  engaged  in  it  have  expended  very  little  money  in  any  branch 
of  oyster-cultivation. 

Surface  temperatures  taken  by  U.  S»  Coast  Survey  steamer  McArthur  at  Olympia,  1891, 


Nov.  25. 
Nov.  2«. 
Nov.  27. 


40^^  (4  a.  m.) 
4do  (4a.Tn.) 
48^  (4  a.  ni.) 

Nov.  2K I  41f>  (4a.ni.) 

Nov.  29 44<3  (4a.ni.) 

Nov.  'M 1  47^  (4  a.m.) 


r>2<>  (4  p.m.) 
50^  (4  p.m.) 
50^  (4  p.  m.) 
5P  (4  p.m.) 
48-3  (4  p.  m.) 
51°  (4  p.m.) 


IVr.  1 4(P  (4  a.m.) 

Dei-.  2 '  400  (4  a.m.) 

Doc.  :\ 37^  (4  a.m.) 

DtM-.  4 1  32C'  (4  a.m.) 

Dec.  5 1  34°  (4  a.m.) 


U^  (4  p.  m.) 
43°  (4  p.  m.) 
430  (4  p.  m.) 
38^  (4  p.  m.) 
'M'>  (4  p.m.) 


EASTERN  OYSTEES  IN  PUGET  SOUND  AND  WILLAPA  BAY. 

Governor  E.  P.  Ferry,  of  Washington,  informed  me  that  he,  in  com- 
j)any  with  Col.  Laramie  and  Mr.  William  P.  Wright,  made  an  experi- 
ment in  planting  eastern  oysters  near  Olympia  many  years  ago.  The 
history  of  the  experiment  is  lost,  but  Governor  Ferry^s  recollection  of 
it  is  that  two  sacks  of  oysters  were  put  in  Budd  Inlet,  about  2  miles 
from  Olympia.  They  were  perhaps  not  properly  looked  aftor,  as  they 
were  soon  lost  sight  of.  It  was  observed^  however,  that  they  lived  for 
several  weeks.  The  history  of  eastern  oysters  in  Willa^a  Bay  is  simi- 
lar ;  a  few  sacks  only  were  laid  out  in  the  vicinity  of  Oysterville.  They 
lived  as  well  as  those  at  San  Francisco,  but  no  signs  of  propagation 
were  ever  discovered.  It  was  conceded  by  oystermen  that  there  were 
hardly  enough  of  them  to  insure  fertilization.  This  experiment  was 
made  several  years  ago  and  has  never  been  repeated.  Many  oyster- 
njcn  of  Willapa  Bay  are  disposed  to  try  bedding  eastern  oysters  when 
they  can  get  direct  railway  communication  with  the  Atlantic  coast* 

TIDE  LANDS  OP  WASHINGTON. 

The  following,  relative  to  the  sale  of  tide  lands  in  Washinirton|  is 
from  the  report  of  the  State  fish  commissioner  for  1890: 

Thf  law  p2»8sed  by  the  recent  legislature  (known  as  the  'Hide-land  bill"),  giving 

the  right  to  ]mrchaHe  tide  laud  from  the  'State,  thus  securing  perfect  title  to  their 

transplanted  beds,  will,  in  the  opinion  of  nearly  all  the  most  prominent  oystonuen, 

remarkable  growth  iu  the  oyalet  mOLwstr^,  tu&  \>x\.ox  \^  \^<\  ^Xjmtfnmt 
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«f  such  a  law  many  were  deterred  from  cinbarkiiig  in  the  "buBiness  because  they 
coiihl  not  acquire  perfect  title  to  the  tide  lauds  on  which  yonnjif  oysters  are  ]>lautcd 
after  being  taken  from  their  natural  beds.  The  railways  now  bcang  built  to  Willapa 
Kay  will  also  be  an  incentive  to  many,  as  the  lack  of  transportation  facilities  and 
the  high  tariff  charged  by  the  present  transportation  lines  make  the  margin  of  i)rortt 
BO  small  that  none  but  large  dealers  .can  succbssfull}'  carry  on  the  business. 

THE   OYSTER  LAWS   OF  WASHINGTON. 

[nni's  StatiitOM  and  Codco  of  Washington,  1891.] 

2585.  (Right  to  plant  oysters  may  he  acquired.)  A  person  being  a  citizen -of  this 
State,  who  has  planted  or  who  may  hereafter  plant  oysiers  in  any  bay  or  arm  of  the 
sea  where  there  are  no  natural  beds  of  oysters  within  or  bordering  upon  this  State,  may 
acquire,  by  conforming  to  the  requirements  of  this  chapter,  an  exclusive  right  for 
such  a  purpose  to  that  portion  of  such  bay  or  arm  of  the  sea  as  he  shall  so  occupy, 
not  exceeding  for  any  one  person  an  area  of  more  than  20  acres:  ProvUleily  That  no 
person  or  i»ersons  shall  locate  or  cause  to  be  located  oyster  beds  in  any  way  interfering 
with  the  free  use  and  privilege  of  any  person  or  persons  cutting  timbers  or  logging, 
or  conveying  said  logs  to  market. 

2586.  {Oyster  claims — Uow  initiated — Must  be  r€<^orded.)  The  person  desiring  the 
benetlt<8  of  the  preceding  section  shall  cause  the  place  or  portion  he  desires  to  claim 
to  be  marked,  so  far  as  is  practicable,  with  stakes  or  other  artificial  marks  at  the 
corners,  with  bearings  to  adjacent  natural  objects,  and  shall  m<ike,  before  some  officer 
qualified  to  administer  oaths,  an  affidavit  that  he  has  taken  the  premises  so  described 
for  the  purpose  of  planting  oysters,  and  that  he  has  planttid  or  is  about  to  xdi^nt 
oysters  thereon ;  that  said  premises  are  not  upon  and  do  not  include  any  natural  bed 
of  oysters,  and  that  the  same  are  not  occupied  and  claimed,  in  accordance  with  law, 
except  by  himself;  and  if  said  jiremises  shall  have  heretofore  been  taken  and  oysters 
planted  thereon,  then  within  three  months  after  tlio  passage  of  this  acf,  and  if  they 
shall  hereafter  be  taken,  then  within  one  month  after  talking  the  same,  the  person 
having  so  taken  or  taking  the  said  premises  shall  cause  his  claim,  with  a  description 
thereof  and  aflidavit  as  above  required,  to  be  recorded  by  the  county  auditor  of  the 
county  in  which  they  may  be  situated. 

2587.  (Ejcient  and  number  of  oyster  beds  of  single  claimant.)  The  same  perstm  may 
claim  and  occupy  more  than  one  place*  iVorirfrrf,  The  premises  so  claimed  by  him  do 
not  in  all  occupy  an  area  greater  than  20  acres:  And  provided  further,  That  in  those 
places  used  and  occui)ied  for  the  purpose  of  bedding  marketable  oysters,  no  one  person 
shall  occupy  an  areagreat-er  than  100  by  200  feet,  or  20,000  feet  of  superficial  area. 

2588.  {Conveyance  of  right  to  oyster  beds.)  Any  i)erson  mjiy  transfer  his  right  to  any 
other  person  qualified  to  hold,  by  signing  the  transfer  upon  record,  in  the  presence 
of  the  auditor,  or  by  a  written  transfer  witnessed  and  acknowledged  in  the  same 
manner  as  is  or  may  be  required  for  deeds. 

2589.  {Record  of  oyster  claims.)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  auditor  of  any 
county,  where  claims  and  transfers  made  under  the  jirovisions  of  this  chapter  are 
presented  to  him  for  record  or  entry,  to  receive  and  record  the  same  in  a  separate 
book  provided  for  this  purpose,  upon  being  paid  the  same  fees  as  are  allotved  in 
similar  cases. 

251K).  {Unlawful  for  non-residents  to  take  oysters.)  From  and  after  the  approval  of 
this  act  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  ])er8on  who  is  not  at  the  time  an  actual  inhab- 
itant and  resident  of  this  State,  and  who  has  not  been  for  six  months  next  preceding 
an  actual  inhabitant  or  resident  as  aforesaid,  to  take  or  gather  oysters,  either  on  his 
own  account  or  on  account  of  others,  for  sale  or  transportation,  in  any  of  the  rivers, 
bays,  or  waters  of  this  State;  and  on  ctmviction  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  n«)t  exceed- 
ing $500  nor  less  than  $100,  or  to  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  for  a  period  not 
exceeding  six  months  nor  less  than  one  month,  or  both,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 
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2r)tU.  (Prcdyintj  for  oi/slvra  Inloiv  loivvnt  rhh  tide  prohibited,)  It  shall  not  1m3  lawfal 
for  any  person  to  r;»k«'  i\ir  or  j^atlicr  oywU'rs  in  Jiiiy  of  tho  rivoFH,  hays,  or  waters  of 
tluH  State  with  a  drod^o,  or  iiiipk^nit'iit  so  called,  or  ho  cinpluyed  upon  any  canal 
hoat,  or  veHsel  en«;a*^oil  in  the  takinjx  of  oysters  hy  tho  ]>roccs«  of  dredging  iu  any  of 
the  waters  aforesaid,  not  ahove  the  h»w»'st  ch]»  tide;  and  on  conviction  thoroof  shall 
he  tined  in  any  snin  not  ox('cediu<;  the  sYini  of  ^r»(),  or  to  inipriHonnniut  in  the  county 
jail  for  a  period  not  <rxcecdin;;  twenty  days  nor  less  than  ten  days,  or-  hoth,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  conrt. 

2r>9J.  {Takimj  of  oyHtern  prohibitvd  dnriinj  nrtniii  timcx.)  It  shall  not  he  lawfal  for 
any  p<?rson  to  rake,  serajie,  or  «jrather  oysters  in  any  of  tho  rivers,  liays,  or  waters  of 
this  State,  for  any  purposi*  whatever,  from  the  ir)th  day  of  May  nntil  the  first  day 
of  Septeniher  of  eaeh  year;  and  on  eonvietion  thereof  sliall  ht)  iincd  in  any  snm  not 
exeeedin;jC  the  sum  of  JfHO  for  eaeli  offense,  or  to  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  for 
a  period  not  <'xeee<Iinj;  twenty  days  nor  less  tlian  ten,  or  hoth,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  eonrt. 

2503.  (SmnJJ  oif stern  to  t»e  rvturuod  to  Indx.)  It  shall  not  ho  lawful  for  any  person  to 
destroy  oysters  taken  frc»m  tiie  natural  h<'ds  hy  assorting  or  culling  them  on  land  or 
shore  and  leaving  tlte  small  oysters  that  are  there  to  <lie;  hut  in  all  rases  tho  small 
oysters  shall  h«'  returned  to  their  natural  heds,  or  to  private  l)edfl  for  cultivation. 
And  if  any  person  shall  olVcnd  against  the  ])rovisi(ms  of  this  section,  or  in  any  way 
wantonly  destroy  the  snnill  oysters,  he  shall,  tm  conviction  thereof,  he  liahlo  to  a 
fine  for  each'otlense.  or  imprisonment  as  preserihed  in  section  25UI  of  this  volame 
of  general  statutes. 

2.V.)1.  (rthjht  anfuiral  hy  diHronry  of  oifnter  bed.)  Any  jierson  or  persons,  beings  a 
citizt'u  or  citizens  of  the  l.'nited  States,  who  shall  discover  any  hcd  or  heds  of  oysters 
in  any  hay  or  arm  f»f  tho  sea  hordering  uj>on  this  State  that  has  not  heen  heforo  dis- 
covered, shall,  hy  right  of  sirid  discovery,  he  entitled  to  tho  exclusive  right  or  priv- 
ilege of  gatherin;^  or  dnnlging  oysters  tin  said  l»ed  or  heds  for  the  term  of  five  years. 
The  person  or  persons  making  such  discovt'ry,  who  <lesires  to  avail  himself  of  the 
rights  and  ]irivileges  herehy  grant e<l,  shall  ho  required  to  designate^  the  place  and 
area  of  the  Iw-d  or  l»eds  so  discovered,  with  the  stakes  or  other  artificial  niarkSy 
and  shall  make  afiidavit  before  tho  county  auditor  of  tlie  county  in  which  such  dis- 
covery has  ht>en  niadt^  that  he  loeate<l  the  premises  so  <liscovered,  accompanied  by  a 
description  and  diagram  of  tht)  sctme,  which  shall  he  filed  in  the  ofiicc  of  said  county 
auditor:  Vroridvd^  That  the  restrietitm  and  protection  <»f  the  discyvorios  shall  be  10 
acres. 

251^").  (  Cntfurfiif  to  ffathcr  oiftitrr**  from  btdHlornttd  bijauothci — Prndlty.)  It  shall  not 
hit  lawful  fur  any  person  to  gather  hy  any  means  on  any  heda  loeati'd  in  accordance 
with  the  ])receding  section,  exetrpt  at  the  option  and  hy  th<>  jiermission  of  tho  party 
or  parties  holding  the;  same,  under  a  penalty  of  .-jCWK)  fiu<^  for  so  otfending,  or  impris- 
onment, to  he  ri'covered  in  a  eivil  action,  to  he  hn»ught  in  tho  name  of  tho  State. 

2.")IHi.  (  Tnnt  alloirtd  rrrtaiii  pcrttum  in  trhich  iornnore  oynttr  hcdn.)  Any  person  who 
has.  prior  tt)  tho  2l5th  day  of  March,  A.  1).  ISIK),  planted  oyster  hods  upon  any 
of  the  shiue  lands  «»f  this  State,  shall  he  ;;ranted  a  ]>eriod  of  not  less  than  six 
months  nor  more  than  three  years  after  said  land  has  heen  sold  hy  tho  State  to 
reiuove  the  sanu?;  the  time  to  he  determined  hy  the  ccunmissioner  of  public  lands. 
And  anv  persctn  shall  have  the  cM'lusive  possession  of  said  tide  or  shore  lands 
durin;^  the  time  that  he  has  to  remove  said  oyster  heds  under  tho  provisions  of  this 
act :  rroridvd^  That  in  cas<i  any  planter  of  oysters  shall  fail  within  the  time  allotted 
to  remove  the  said  oysters,  he  shall  he  deemed  to  forfeit  the  sami«  to  the  purchaser 
or  owner  of  said  lands:  Vroridtd,  That  this  shall  not  apply  to  tide  lau<ls  within  two 
miles  (if  an  incor]M>rateil  eity. 

2r>!>7.  {t'ou>*trnrtion  of  word  ••  ;»rr«fiM. '*)  Wherever  tli«i  word  *' person  "  is  used  in 
thi^  ai  t,  it  shall  he  deem<Ml  t(»  mean  peixon.  persons,  lirm,  or  corporation. 
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3.-REP0RT  ON  THE  COAST  FISHERIES  OF  TEXAS. 


By  CiiARLRS  H.  Stevenson. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

The  published  inforraation  regarding  the  fisheries  of  Texas  is  very 
meager,  and  consists  ahnost  entirely  of  the  accounts  contained  in  two 
reports*  of  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commission,  one  relating  to  the  year  1880, 
the  other  being  a  condensed  statement  based  ou  an  inquiry  made  in 
January  and  February,  1891.  Outside  of  the  localities  in  which  the 
fisheries  are  prosecuted  little  knowledge  exists  as  to  their  extent, 
methods,  and  importance;  an<l  in  considering  the  natural  resources  of 
the  State,  the  vastness  of  its  other  branches  is  apt  to  completely  over- 
shadow the  fisheries.  In  the  investigation  of  1891  the  coastal  regions 
of  Texas  were  canvassed  by  the  writer,  in  the  capacity  of  a  field  agent 
of  the  Division  of  Fisheries,  and  the  present  report  represents  the  re- 
sults of  personal  observations  made  at  that  time.  All  the  important 
fishing  centers  were  visited,  and  the  principal  fishermen,  fishdealers, 
etc.,  were  interviewed.  Owing  to  the  increasing  prominence  of  the 
oyster  industry,  special  attention  was  given  to  a  study  of  its  methods 
and  conditions  in  the  difierent  localities. 

Some  difiiculty  was  experienced  in  obtaining  correct  data  regardhig 
the  quantity  of  the  various  species  of  fish  taken.  As  a  rule  no  books 
are  kept  by  the  fishermen  or  marketmen  in  such  manner  as  to  be  of 
vahu^  in  determining  the  quantity  of  products  handled;  and  the  state- 
ments made  regarding  these  data  dift'ered  greatly,  even  as  to  the  fish- 
eries of  partitjular  localities.  Consequently,  for  information  as  to  the 
quantity  of  products,  it  wiis  necessary  to  depend  largely  on  the  records 
in  the  oftices  of  the  various  transx>ortation  companies.  This  wsis  quite 
satisfactory  as  regards  the  total  quantity  of  fish  obtained,  but  of  little 
value  in  determining  the  quantities  of  the  various  species  taken  from 
the  water.  Hence  the  figures  given  in  this  report  for  the  dififerent 
species  of  fish  taken  must  be  accepti?d  as  only  approximately  correct. 


•Tlio  KisherieH  an«l  Fishery  IiiiloHtricH  of  the  United  States,  4to,  7  volumes, 
V^ashiiigton,  1884-^7. 

A  Statistical  Keport  on  the  Fisburies  of  tlie  Gulf  States.  Bulletin  IJ.  S.  Fish  Com- 
missiou,  1891.    Washington,  1892. 
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IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  FISHERIES. 

The  investigations  by  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commission  in  1880  showeilthat 
the  number  of  men  employed  in  the  fisheries  of  Texas  was  601 ;  the 
eai)ital  invested,  §42,400;  and  the  weight  of  the  fish  taken,  3,858,875 
pounds,  valued  at  8128,300.  InlSOOthe  numb<T  of  men  engaged  in  tbe 
fishery  industries  of  the  State  was  1,277;  the  value  of  property  em- 
ph>yed,  $315,427,  and  the  weight  of  the  products  was  7,961,400  pounds, 
fi)r  which  the  fishermen  received  8313,912. 

On  account  of  the  incomplete  transportation  facilities,  the  difficulty 
of  preserving  fish  in  a  warm  climate  for  a  considerable  length  of  time, 
and  the  generally  undevelojXHl  condition  of  affairs  on  the  coast,  the 
fisheries  of  this  State  have  not  heretofore  attra<:ted  great  attention. 
They  have  been  controlled  and  prosecuted  mainly  by  Mexicans  and 
natives  of  Southern  Europe,  who  were  usually  unfamiliar  with  tlie 
methods  in  use  at  other  fishing  localities  in  this  country.  But  with  the 
improvement  and  extensicm  of  the  railroad  system  of  the  Southwest, 
the  cheapening  of  ice  by  nmnufacture,  and  the  extensive  immigration 
which  this  section  of  the  country  is  now  attracting,  the  fisheries  give 
promise  of  being  at  some  tinie  classed  among  the  imiKirtant  industries 
of  the  State.  The  entire  State,  together  with  New  Mexico,  Colorado, 
Kansas,  and  a  large  ])art  of  Mexico  will  be  thus  benefited  by  receiving  a 
ready  and  fresh  supply  of  salt  water  fish. 

At  present  "bay  seining"  is  the  most  important  fishery  in  Texas. 
The  oyster  industry  is  s<»cond  in  extent,  but  will  doubtless  rank  first 
within  a  few  years.  Tlu^se  two  fisheries  are  i)ros4»cuted  extensively  all 
along  the  coast.  Eiicli  locality  also  has  its  own  minor  fisheries,  snch 
as  the  tiutle,  the*  shrimp,  the  crab,  the  flounder,  the  surf-seine,  the 
C{ust-net,  and  the  hook-and-line. 

Aside  from  the  surf  seines  in  use  on  Galveston  Island,  some  hook-and- 
line  fishing  at  difi'erent  phu'.es,  and  an  occasional  trip  of  a  harbor  boat 
from  Galveston  to  the  red-snapper  banks,  all  the  fisheries  of  Texas 
ar(»  confined  to  the  bays  and  their  estuaries  along  the  coast.  Of  the 
7,901,400  pounds  of  marine  products  obtained  by  the  fishermen  of. 
Texas  in  1S90,  the  (pnintity  taken  from  the  Gulf  proper  is  estimated  at 
less  than  .3(H),(MM)  pounds. 

Since  18^^)  all  the  Texas  fisheries  have  increased  in  extent  excepting 
for  shrimps,  which  are  reported  as  less  abundant  than  they  were  ten 
yciirs  ago.  The  catch  in  1880  was  637,500  i)Ounds,  while  in  1890 
the  quantity  tiiken  in  both  the  seines  an<l  cast  nets  amounted  to  only 
179,800  pounds.  The  oyster  and  bay-seine  fisheries  exhibit  the  great- 
est actual  increase  in  the  value  of  products. 

The  growth  of  the  fisheries  is  due  principally  to  the  development  of 
the  methods  of  marketing  the  catch.  The  shipping  facilities  along  the 
coast,  except  at  one  or  two  places,  have  been  greatly  increased 
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the  last  decjule.  The  biiihliiig;  of  the  Mexican  National  Eailway  (nar- 
row gauge)  from  Corpus  Christi  to  Laredo,  in  1880,  op(»ned  up  a  Mex- 
ican market  for  tlie  fish  and  oysters  taken  in  the  vicinity  of  the  former 
place.  Then  came  the  construction  of  the  Saii  Antonio  and  Aransas 
Pass  Railway  from  San  Antonio  to  Corpus  Christi,  and  its  extension  a 
few  years  later  to  Aransas  Bay,  which  facilitated  the  shipping  of  fish 
from  those  two  pliu*es  to  the  North  and  West.  But  the  abandonment 
of  those  two  ports  by  the  Morgan  Steamship  Line  counteracted  some- 
what the  advantages  gained  by  the  railroad  connections.  The  shipping 
facilities  of  Matagorda  Bay  have  greatly  declined  since  1880.  When 
this  port  was  abandoned  by  the  Morgan  line  of  steamers  the  trade  with 
Galveston  almost  entirely  ceased. 

The  manufacture  of  ice  has  also  greatly  benefited  the  fisheries.  On 
the  shores  of  Sabine  Lake,  Galvestxm  Bay,  Aransas  Bay,  and  Corpus 
Christi  Bay  there  are  establishments  for  ice  manufacture,  and  the  prod- 
uct can  now  be  obtained  in  car-load  lots  at  from  $3  to  $8  per  ton,  at 
any  railroad  station  on  the  coast. 


The  number  of  men  engaged  constantly  in  the  fisheries  of  this  State 
in  1890  was  819,  the  number  who  fished  for  a  portion  of  the  time  only 
was  28(5,  and  172  men  were^  employed  in  the  marketing  houses  and 
canneries,  making  a  totiil  of  1,277.  In  1880  the  number  of  professional 
fislierm<?n  was  reporte<l  to  be  291;  the  semi-professional,  200;  the  men 
on  shore,  110;  a  totjil  of  GOl. 

Only  a  small  x>ortion  of  the  Texas  fishermen  were  born  in  America; 
they  are  chiefly  natives  of  Italy,  Sicily,  Greece,  Austria,  and  Mexico. 
Of  the  native  fishermen  a  large  i)ortion  were  of  foreign  parentage.  A 
much  greater  proportion  of  native  Americans  is  engaged  in  taking 
oysters  than  in  the  seine  fishery.  The  negroes  along  the  coast  do  not 
engage  in  fishing,  except  in  a  small  way  from  the  wharves  with  cast 
nets,  lines,  etc. 

The  fishermen  as  a  rule  are  not  familiiir  with  other  occupations. 
Many  of  them  have  inherited  their  vocations  by  direct  descent  for  many 
generations.  Prior  to  their  coming  to  Texas  some  have  fished  for  the 
markets  of  Palermo,  Naples,  or  Athens,  or  have  supplied  fish  at  such 
Mexican  towns  asTera  Cruz,  Tampico,  or  Soto  la  Marina.  As  a  class 
they  are  independent  in  their  manners  jind  habits,  but  are  nearly 
always  poor  and  unthrifty.  Their  life  while  on  a  fishing  trip  is  very 
rough.  The  hard,  rounding  floor  of  the  cabin,  with  a  blanket  over  it, 
serves  as  a  bed.  The  provisions,  while  usually  plentiful,  are  of  the 
plainest,  consisting  chiefly  of  salt  meat,  bread,  hard-tack,  onions  and 
garlic,  iK)ta.toes,  and  coffee.  The  cabin  floor  serves  as  a  table.  The 
cooking  is  generally  done  on  a  small  stove  or  by  an  open  fire  in  a  pot, 
and  one  of  the  crew  attends  to  that  work  witUovvt  ^^X.^^^'a*^. 
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FISHING  VESSELS  AND  BOATS. 

The  iiiiiuher  of  sail  (rraft  employed  regularly  in  the  fisheries  of  Texas 
ill  1890  was  311,  valued  at  $100,800.  Of  this  number  only  18  measured 
over  5  tons,  the  combined  tonnage  of  these  being  152.59.  The  fisher- 
men prefer  boats  of  less  than  5  tons  measurement  in  order  to  escape 
the  inconveniences  of  having  them  licensed  at  the  custom-house.  Be- 
sides the  sail  craft,  530  skitts,  valued  at  $5,015,  were  employed  in  1890. 
Along  th(B  Texas  coast  the  expression  "  boat"  is  applied  to  all  sail  craft, 
while  the  word  "  skiff"  is  used  to  designate  something  pro];)elled  by 
oars;  and  it  is  with  these  meanings  that  the  two  words  are  used  in 
this  report.  The  sloop,  cat,  and  schooner  rigged  centerboard  boats  are 
the  pr<*vailing  types  employed  in  the  oyster,  seine,  and  turtle  fisheries. 
Square  or  "  lugger"  rigged  boats  are  not  in  use  at  present  in  the  fish- 
eries of  this  State.  The  lugger  is  particularly  adapted  to  winding 
bayous,  where  sailing  close  t^)  the  wind  is  necessary,  as  in  Louisiana; 
and  as  few  such  ])laces  occur  in  the  fishing  regions  of.  Texas,  the  safer 
and  more  8pee<ly  sloop  and  cat  rigged  boats  are  obviously  preferable. 

The  construction  and  the  rig  of  the  sailboats  do  not  materially  differ 
from  the  styles  in  general  use  along  the  coast  of  the  Middle  and  New 
England  States.  In  order  to  easily  pass  through  the  shoal  waters  of 
the  bays,  these  boats  are  built  very  shallow,  having  either  a  flat  or 
"round-kiuickle"  (one-half  fiat)  bottom.  They  are  usually  froni  22  to 
34  feet  long,  from  8  to  12  fe(»t  wide,  and  from  1^  to  3  feet  deep.  The 
Cosatinporta^  which  was  built  at  Corpus  Christi  in  1889,  may  be  taken 
SIS  a  type  of  the  best  (tlass  of  sail  craft  in  use.  Her  dimensions  are, 
length,  30.7^  breadth,  10.9;  depth,  2.7;  net  tonnage,  5.37. 

The  sailboats  are  built  without  elaborate  or  unnecessary  finish  or 
equipment.  They  are  decke<l  over  fore  and  aft,  and  frequently  the 
entire  length.  All  of  them  have  a  small  cabin,  which  serves  as  a  cook- 
ing and  sleeping  room.  The  cost  ranges  from  $150  to  $1,800,  averag- 
ing alx)ut  $4(M).  They  are  built  mostly  in  Texas,  at  Galveston,  on  the 
Lavaca  River,  at  St.  Marys  City,  and  (Jorpus  Christi.  There  are,  how- 
ever, no  extensive  boat-buihiing  estiiblishinent^  in  the  State. 

Occasionally,  under  the  influence  of  a  southeast  wind,  some  of  the 
bays  become  exceedingly  r<mgh.  Especially  is  this  true  of  Matagorda 
Hay,  which  in  thn^itening  weather  the  fishermen  avoid  almost  as  much 
as  they  would  the  o\k\\\  (fulf.  More  wrecks  have  probably  occurred  in 
this  bay  during  the  past  six  years  than  in  all  the  remaining  bays  of  the 
Stat4*  combined.  As  the  lK)ats  are  never  insured,  their  loss  is  a  serious 
matter  to  the  fishermen. 

Ksich  sailboat  usually  (*aiTies  one  or  two  skifl*s  or  tenders,  costing 
from  $5 14)  $15.  Th(»si»  skill's  are  roughly  constructed,  many  not  beiug 
painted.  All  of  them  have  fiat  bottoms,  so  that  they  may  be  easily 
run  ashore. 
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THE  BAY-SEINE  FISHERY. 

This  is  at  present  the  most  important  of  the  fisheries  of  Texas.  It 
is  prosecuted  in  the  same  manner  and  witli  the  same  form  of  apparatus 
in  all  the  lishinj^  sections  along  the  coa«t.  In  1890  this  fishery  gave 
steady  employment  to  358  men,  using  110  sailboats  valued  at  $38,750; 
114  seines  valued  at  $15,200,  and  other  apparatus  to  the  value  of  $4,643. 
The  total  catch  amounted  to  3,609,100  pounds,  for  which  the  fishermen 
received  $150,592.  In  1880,  according  to  figures  re|>orted  by  the  U.  S. 
Fish  Commission,  126  men  engaged  in  fishing  42  seines  and  the  catch  ' 
amounted  to  650,000  pounds,Valued  at  $32,500. 

These  seines  are  hauled  in  all  the  bays  along  the  Texas  coast;  they 
are  not  used  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  nor  in  the  rivers.  Ten  years  ago 
the  greater  part  of  those  operated  were  owned  at  Galveston ;  since  then 
the  number  used  in  Aransas  Bay  has  shown  the  greatest  increase,  as 
fish  have  grown  scarcer  in  Galveston  Bay  and  the  railroad  facilities  at 
Aransas  Bay  have  improved. 

Each  party  of  seine  fishermen,  which  usually  consists  of  from  two  to 
four  men,  ordinarily  has  one  sailboat,  one  seine,  one  or  two  skiffs,  and 
two  or  more  live-fish  cars.  The  sailboats  and  skiffs  are  of  the  ordinary 
tyi>o  used  in  all  the  fisheries  on  this  coast.  The  sailboats  never  have 
"  wells"  in  which  the  fish  may  be  kept  alive,  and  ice  is  not  used  for  pre- 
serving the  catch;  but  floating  cars  are  used,  in  which  the  fish  are 
kept  alive  while  being  transported  to  nuirket;  these  are  roughly  con- 
structed, usually  of  slats  in  the  form  of  and  about  the  same  size  as  a 
skitt';  in  ftvct,  some  of  the  fishermen  use  an  old  skiff,  cutting  or  boring 
holes  in  it  and  covering  it  with  an  open  slat- work  top.  The  live-fish 
cars  are  not  usually  painted ;  they  have  capacity  for  400  to  2,000  pounds 
of  fish,  ace/)rding  to  their  size  and  the  temperature  of  the  water.  The 
cost  ranges  from  $5  to  $15  each.  They  are  carried  on  board  the  sail- 
lK)ats  when  empty  of  fish,  and  when  the  fish  are  put  in  them  they  are 
towed  behind. 

The  seines  vary  in  length  from  80  to  200  fathoms  and  in  depth  fiom 
4J  to  6  fc^t.  The  small  depth  is  made  necessary  by  the  shallowness  of 
the  water.  Usually  no  lead  or  similar  weight  is  attiiched  to  the  bottom, 
the  sinker  consisting  of  a  taiTed  rope  about  an  inch  in  diameter;  but 
some  of  the  seines  have  several  lead  sinkers  on  the  tarred  rope,  near 
the  middle.  In  the  center  of  each  seine  is  a  cone-shaped  bag  from  10  to 
15  feet  in  length  and  3  or  more  feet  wide  where  it  joins  the  bunt,  tiiper- 
iug  to  6  inches  at  the  smaller  end. 

The  ordinary  mesh  of  the  seine  is  1 J  inches  square,  but  the  net  used 
in  the  bag  and  for  a  distance  of  12  feet  on  each  side  has  a  mesh  about 
5  inch  square.  This  smaller  mesh  is  necessary  in  order  to  increase  the 
strength  of  the  seine  in  those  places,  to  prevent  tearing  by  alligataic 
gars,  tarpon,  etc.    The  cost  of  au  ordinary  sem^  \%  ^Xm^qlV  ^'VC^^  "^sl 
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fiithom.    Otic  usually  lasts  about  two  years,  but  reciuires  constant 
mending  and  repairing. 

The  lishernieu  g<uierally  work  ou  shares  and  sell  their  catck  to  the 
niarketmen  at  a  price  which  is  usually  fixed  for  the  season.  In  divid- 
ing the  i)r<)lits  as  well  as  in  meeting  the  expenses  all  the  crew  share 
iilike.  The  captain  receives  no  more  than  any  one  of  his  men,  and  his 
duties  are  equally  laborious.  The  boat  and  seine,  which  are  generally 
owned  by  the  captain  or  some  relative  or  friend  of  his,  count  as  one 
share.  The  seine  is  kept  in  good  order  by  the  crew,  and  the  owner  pays 
for  such  expenses  as  repairing  the  boat,  painting,  etc.  Formerly 
at  some  of  the  ports,  and  particularly  at  Galveston,  in  order  to  more 
easily  control  the  trade  of  the  fishermen,  the  marketmen  owned  some 
of  th<*.  boats  and  ajjparatus  and  rented  thftn  to  the  fishermen,  the  mar- 
ketmen receiving  their  proportionate  share  of  the  catch;  but  the  prac- 
two  has  been  discontinued  to  a  considerable  extent,  as  the  fishermen 
fail  to  take  t\w.  b(»st  care  of  the  boats  and  seines  when  they  have  no 
proiKTty  interest  in  them. 

The  average  annual  income  of  the  bay-seine  fishermen  of  Texas,  de- 
rived from  their  seining  op<'rations,  is  about  9325.  This  is  increased 
somewhat  by  hunting  and  marketing  ducks,  geese,  and  other  food  or 
plumage-bearing  birds  with  which  the  bays  along  the  Texas  coast 
abound  during  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  The  i)rofit8  are  quite  re|fu- 
lar,  not  varying  much  from  year  to  year,  although  steadily  increasing 
with  tlie  devi'lojunent  of  the  fisheries  and  the  constant  advance  in  the 
market  price  of  the  C4it<*1i. 

Occasionally  two  <ir(»ws  '*  double  up,"  that  is,  <M)mbine,  uniting  their 
seines,  and  two  of  the  men  run  the  <^atch  to  market  while  the  others 
continue  lishing.  Theprocee<ls  from  the<;atch  are  then  divided  equally 
among  the  men  an<l  boats.  At  times,  when  fishing  in  comparatively 
ileej)  water,  four  and  even  five  cn»ws  combine  for  several  hauls,  fasten- 
ing the  seines  end  to  end. 

The  men  always  get  in  the  water  to  haul  the  seine  without  regard  to 
the  t<»inperature.  They  may  begin  to  haul  it  from  the  boat  when  in  8 
fe<'t  of  wat<*r,  but  the  fish  are  landed  where  the  water  is  from  10  to  36 
inches  (l<*ep.  On  account  of  the  nu»n  having  thus  to  stand  in  the  water 
tin*,  impracticability  of  their  fishing  where  the  bottom  is  very  maddy 
will  be  readily  observed,  although  fish  nu^y  be  found  there  in  abun- 
<lanc(»,  as  in  Mesquit  15ay. 

After  a  haul  of  the  sein<»  th(»  fish  are  transferred  to  the  live-fish  car; 
the  crabs  and  '^jHwir  fish''  are  thrown  away;  one  of  the  crew  is  left  to 
tow  the  *H'ar,"  and  the  others  seek  another  hauling  berth  in  the  imme- 
diate neighborhocxl.  (h%  if  the  next  hauling  site  be  distant2or3mile8y 
and  the  wind  is  favorable,  all  of  th<»  crew  return  to  the  l)oat  and  sail 
to  the  next  locality. 

The  bay-seine  fishery  is  prosecuted  during  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
but  less  zeah)usly  in  the  sumnn^r  on  ;w(*ountof  the  smaller  demand  for 
^«h.    The  jyriiwipul  siKM'ies  of  fish  t^iken  by  means  of  these  seines  are 
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redfisb,  sea  trout,  sand  trout,  slieepMiead,  croakers,  jaekflsb,  hogfish, 
drum,  mullet,  bluefish,  Spauisli  mackerel,  pouipano,  rockliah,  jewfisb, 
pigfish,  and  wliiting. 

The  following  species  Jiro  also  reported  as  being  taken  in  small  quan- 
tities: Sboemaker,  percb,  pike,  flat  croaker,  robab),  sawfisb,  catfisb, 
calico-fisb,  needle  flsb,  moonfisb,  gulf  menhaden,  crabs,  etc.  Most  of 
these  species  are  considered  of  no  value  and  are  thrown  away  as  soon 
as  removed  from  the  seines,  except  occasionally  when  better  fish  are 
scarce. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  fish  brought  to  market  by  the  bay- 
seine  fishermen  consists  of  redfisb,  sea  trout  or  squeteague,  and  sheeps- 
head.  Of  these,  the  trout  is  generally  considereil  the  finest  for  the 
talfle,  but  it  does  not  bear  transportation  so  well  as  some  of  the  other 
species.  The  redfisb  is  preferred  for  shipping  purposes,  and  is  much 
more  popular  for  the  table  than  the  sheepshead,  which  at  times  does 
not  meet  with  a  rea<Iy  sale. 

The  average  weight  of  a  redfisb  is  about  10  pounds  Jind  the  length  2 
feet  or  over,  while  some  weigh  40  pounds  and  are  4  feet  long  or  over. 
The  Mexican  fishermen  in  Texas  frequently  cjill  it  the  "  pez  Colorado," 
and  in  Louisiana  the  name  "poisson  rouge"  is  applied  to  it.  Accx)rd- 
ing  to  the  fishermen,  the  redfisb  are  not  usually  fcmnd  in  spawn  when 
weighing  less  than  10  i)ounds.  All  fish  of  this  species  which  weigh 
over  10  pounds  are  called  ** bulls."  These  are  sold  at  a  reduced  price, 
and  at  so  much  per  fish,  usually  about  25  cents. 

The  sea  trout  (the  weakfish  or  squeteague  of  the  Atlantic  coast) 
average  in  weight  about  3  pounds,  and  at  times  attain  a  weight  of  10 
pounds  and  a  length  of  3  feet.  They  spawn  when  weighing  ab<mt  1.J 
pounds.  They  are  fine  food-fish,  but  do  not  keep  well,  the  flesh  being 
very  soft.  While  trout  are  taken  at  Jill  times  of  the  year,  they  are 
more  plentiful  in  March,  April,  and  May.  The  sheepshead  average  in 
weight  about  2 J  pounds,  with  a  maxiuium  weight  of  about  10  x)ounds. 
All  along  the  Gulf  coast  the  name  of  this  fish  is  cx)ntracted  into  "sheep- 
head." 

Occasionally  the  fish  taken  by  a  crew  during  several  days  consist 
almost  entirely  of  one  of  these  three  most  plentiful  species.  On  several 
occasions  the  writ<jr  has  at  different  ports  in  Texas  seen  several  thou- 
sand pounds  of  fish  of  which  probably  90  per  cent  were  of  one  species. 
One  week  they  may  be  nearly  all  sheepshead  and  the  next  week  trout 
or  redfisb.  Ordinarily  the  fishermen  and  marketmen  ])ut  the  same 
value  on  the  different  species  offish  taken,  but  if  an  extra  large  <iuan- 
tity  of  *^  poor  fish"  is  taken,  or  if  the  cat(;h  consists  largely  of  sheeps- 
head, the  marketmen  may  refuse  to  accept  a  iK)rtion  or  all  of  it. 

Little  difference  has  been  noticed  in  the  quantity  of  each  species  of 
fish  t^ken  by  the  bay  seines  from  year  to  year.  Redfish  are  reported 
as  having  decreased  most  in  plentifulness;  bluefish,  pompano,  and 
Spanish  mackerel  are  gn)wing  more  abundant.  There  is  no  place 
along  the  Texas  coast  at  which  the  supvly  ot  ^^k  v^  \v»^  W^ax^  >i>i«> 
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demand,  except  at  Galvestou  Bay.  Occasionally  tlie  Galveston  fleet 
is  for  weeks  unable  to  supply  the  market  demands;  but  in  Matagorda, 
Aransas,  and  Corpus  Christi  bays,  and  at  Point  Isabel  many  of  the 
<;rew8  are  frequently  idle  for  several  days  on  account  of  an  oversapplied 
market. 

Green  turtle  {CJielonia  myda^)  and  terrapin  (Malael^mmya  paluiiris) 
are  occasionally  taken  in  the  bay  seines  while  being  hauled  for  flsli. 
A  small  chain  is  also  sometimes  attached  to  the  lead  line  of  the  seine  and 
a  haul  is  made  especially  for  them.  This  is  done  chiefly  at  Aransas 
Bay.  The  terrapin  taken  weigh  about  3  pounds  each  and  are  sold  l;>y  the 
fishermen  at  from  $4  to  $15  per  dozen.  They  do  not  possess  the  fine 
flavor  of  the  Maryland  diamond-back.  The  turtle  average  from  6  to 
20  pounds  and  sell  for  about  3  cents  per  pound.  They  are  the  yottng 
of  the  green  turtle  common  on  this  coast. 

Believing  that  the  fish  are  caught  in  greater  quantities  than  their 
natural  fecundity  can  make  good,  there  is  a  desire  on  the  part  of  many 
persons,  especially  those  interested  in  developing  the  sporting  fisheries 
of  Texas,  to  restrict  in  some  way  the  use  of  seines.  While  the  supply 
of  fish  may  be  decreasing,  yet  there  does  not  appear  to  be  an  urgent 
necessity  for  very  great  restriction.  The  cessation  of  the  seine  fishery 
in  the  bays  for  four  months  from  May  to  August,  which  is  the  plan  gen- 
ei ally  uiged,  would  throw  entirely  out  of  employment  over  360  men, 
removing  from  the  coast  towns  a  monthly  revenue  of  more  than  $12,000, 
and  taking  from  the  market  a  cheap  and  wholesome  article  of  food.  It 
would  also  seriously  afteet  the  marketing  offish  taken  during  the  winter, 
since  purchasers  in  the  intiu'ior  would  prefer  obtaining  their  supplies 
from  such  sources  as  couhl  provide  for  them  continuously  throughout  the 
j'ear.  If  restriction  be  deemed  expedient  and  necessary,  the  prevention 
of  the  marketing  of  large  fish,  say  of  redfish  weighing  over  14  x>oundH 
(advocates  of  a  close  time  contend  that  redfish,  more  than  any  other 
si)ecies,  reqinre  special  protection),  would  largely  answer  the  purpose 
without  embarrassing  jxTsons  depending  on  the  bay-seine  fishery  for  a 
living.  These  large  redfish  are  the  spawning  fish.  They  are  difficult 
to  market,  being  coarse  and  of  poor  flavor,  and  are  sometimes  even 
thrown  away. 

For  the  purpose  of  comparison,  the  total  catt^h  by  bay  seines  at  the 
various  fishing  localities  in  the  State  during  each  of  the  past  four  years 
is  herewith  appended: 
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THE   CAST-NET  FISHERY. 

While  this  is  oue  of  the  minor  fisheries  aiul  no  one  depends  on  it  for 
a  living,  yet  numbers  of  cast  nets  are  used  at  the  various  settlements 
aloug  the  coast.  In  1890  the  number  used  in  the  State  was  315;  the 
quantity  of  fish  taken  was  91,500  pounds,  the  value  of  which  was 
$3,540. 

The  cast  nets  are  circular,  varying  in  diameter  from  4  to  10  feet. 
Each  net  has  a  small  ring  in  the  center,  through  which  pass  several 
small  ropes  which  are  attached  to  the  outside  rim  of  the  net.  After 
passing  through  this  ring,  which  is  usually  made  of  horn,  the  ropes  are 
all  united  and  fastened  to  one  larger  rope,  which  is  used  as  a  hand-line. 
Around  the  edge  of  the  net  a  number  of  lead  sinkers  are  arranged  at 
equal  distances  from  each  other.  The  cost  of  these  nets  ranges  from 
$1.50  to  $8.  Tlie  average  size  of  the  mesh  is  about  1  inch.  Cotton 
twine  is  the  material  usually  preferred  in  their  construction. 

With  the  hand  line  on  the  ground  under  one  foot,  or  otherwise  se- 
cured, the  net  is  held  at  different  places  on  the  rim  by  the  mouth  and 
the  two  hands;  then,  with  a  circular  motion,  it  is  thrown  so  as  to  fall 
flat  upon  the  surface  of  the  water  Sinking  to  the  bottom  it  covers 
such  fish  as  are  unable  to  make  their  escape  from  beneath  it.  Then, 
by  hauling  in  the  main  rope  or  hand  line,  the  net  is  pursed  and  the  fish 
are  inclosed. 

This  method  of  fishing  can  be  practiced  only  in  shallow  water.  The 
catch  consists  mostly  of  mullet  and  shrimp.  This  method  of  taking  ' 
mullet  is  much  more  successftil  than  by  the  use  of  the  seines,  since  so 
many  of  these  fish  escape  over  the  top  of  the  seine  while  it  is  being 
hauled.  No  boats  are  used  in  this  fishery,  it  being  carried  on  from  the 
wharves  and  docks.  The  persons  using  the  ca>st  nets  are  boys  svnd  men 
having  no  other  employment.  The  catch,  which  is  small,  does  not  pass 
through  the  wholesale  fish  markets,  but  is  usually  peddled  about  the 
settlements  by  the  fishermen. 

POUND  NETS,   GILL  NETS,  ETC. 

At  present  there  are  no  pound  nets  used  in  Texas.  This  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  they  would  be  destroyed  by  sharks,  alligator  gars,  and 
other  large  predaceous  fishes  with  which  these  waters  abound.  About 
fifteen  years  ago  a  pound  net  of  the  type  used  along  the  coast  of  the 
Middle.  States  was  set  in  Galveston  Bay,  and  while  it  was  in  working 
order  quantities  offish  were  taken  in  it;  but  large  predaceous  fish  tore 
the  netting  so  frequently  that  it  required  constant  mending  in  order 
to  retain  any  of  the  food-fishes.  On  this  account  the  use  of  the  pound 
net  was  soon  abandoned.  It  is  possible  that  pound  nets  made  of  gal- 
vanized wire  or  stake  and  brush  weirs  could  be  successfully  employed 
if  the  sentiment  of  the  people  would  permit  their  use. 

Except  such  as  are  used  in  the  green-turtle  fishery,  I  am  not  awaj:^ 
that  stationary  gill  nets  have  ever  been  u^Am  \»^\xi^\si'a5rasLfe  ^-^^^to^^jXa^ 
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ill  the  coastal  waters  of  Texas.  They  would  be  of  little  service  in  thei>e 
waters,  not  only  on  account  of  the  damage  that  would  be  done  to  them 
by  predaceous  fish,  but  also  because  the  high  temi)erature  of  the  water 
would  necessitate  at  too  frequent  intervals  their  being  raised  to  remove 
the  tish  while  in  good  condition. 

THE  SHRIMP-SEINE,  SURF-SEINE,  AND  GREEN-TURTLE  FISHERIES. 

• 

Around  Galveston  Island,  besides  the  bayseine  fishery,  two  special 
forms  of  seine  fishery  are  found  in  practice,  one  for  taking  shrimp  in 
Galveston  Bay,  the  other  used  in  the  surf  on  the  south  side  of  Galves- 
ton Island  for  obtaining  sand  trout,  large  redfish,  etc.  As  they  were 
found  at  no  other  locality,  the  discussion  of  these  fisheries  will  be 
included  in  the  description  of  the  fisheries  of  Galveston  Bay. 

Large  green  turtle  (Chelonia  my  das)  occur  more  or  less  abundantly 
all  along  the  Texas  coast;  a  few  are  taken  by  the  fishermen  of  Point 
Isabel,  but  as  their  capture  and  utilization  centers  at  Aransas  Bay  a 
description  of  this  fishery  will  be  found  in  the  notes  on  that  locality. 

HOOK-AND-LINE  FISHERIES. 

While  seine  fishing  continues  so  successful  as  at  present,  it  is  not 
probable  that  an  extensive  hook-and-line  fishery  will  be  developed  in 
the  Texas  waters;  yet,  from  ajl  the  bays  along  the  coast  and  in  the  many 
rivers  throughout  the  State,  quantities  of  fish  are  taken  in  this  way 
by  sportsmen  as  well  as  by  those  men  who  engage  in  the  other  fisheries. 

Catfish  are  taken  on  trot  lines  and  by  means  of  hand  lines  in  Sabine 
Lake,  Guadalupe  Kiver,  llio  Grande,  and  to  a  less  extent  in  many 
other  streams.  These  are  the  large  mud  or  channel  catfish  common  in 
the  Mississippi  liiver  and  the  Southern  States.  They  sometimes  attain 
a  weight  of  50  and  even  70  pounds.  They  are  quite  well  liked  in  this 
State,  in  some  of  the  interior  towns  being  preferred  to  redfish  or  trout. 

Some  line  fishing  in  the  surf  is  engaged  in  on  the  south  side  of  Gal- 
veston Island,  and  at  one  or  two  other  places.  From  aU  the  coast  set- 
tlements some  hand  lines  are  used  for  taking  redfish,  trout,  sheepshead, 
tarpon,  and  other  kinds  common  on  the  coast.  More  redfish  are  taken 
in  this  manner  than  any  other  single  species,  mullet  and  shrimp  being 
the  most  popular  baits  used  for  them.  They  are  very  gamy,  and  a  25- 
])Ound  redfish  will  give  plenty  of  sport. 

The  tarpon,  known  in  Texas  also  as  "  grande  ecaille''  or  ♦^savanilla,'' 
are  abundant,  but  not  frequently  landed.  Jewfish  attract  much  atten- 
tion in  the  spring.  Tlie  Mexican  fishermen  call  this  fish  the  *^  guasa,^ 
and  at  Pensacola  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  "  Warsaw,"  doubtless  a 
corruption  of  "  guasa."  In  Texas  it  is  also  called  the  '* junefish,"  be- 
cause of  its  being  more  plentiful  in  June  than  at  other  times.  Crabs 
and  mullet  are  used  as  bait.  Occasionally  fish  of  this  species  weighing 
over  500  pounds  are  taken.  In  Aransas  Bay,  in  1890,  a  jewfish  was 
f-augbt  which  wcighod  597  i>ouud8  round  weight. 
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BED-SNAPPER  FISHERY. 

'<  Outside  fishing"  from  vessels  is  also  engaged  in  occasionally,  the 
species  sought  being  the  red  snapper.  All  along  the  coast  of  Texas 
from  Sabine  Pass  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande  there  is  an  irreg- 
ular series  of  banks,  or  reefs,  on  which  these  lish  may  be  taken.  On 
account  of  there  being  no  extensive  fishing  for  tliem  in  this  part  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  location  of  these  banks  is  not  generally  known,  and 
doubtless  but  a  small  number  of  them  have  ever  been  fished  on. 

Following  is  given  the  location  of  the  best  known  reefs  from  which 
red  snappers  have  been  obtained:  Due  south  from  Sabine  l*ass  and 
about  13  miles  distant  there  is  a  small  reef  on  which  a  few  vessels  from 
Galveston  fished  several  years  ago;  the  depth  of  water  on  this  reef 
varies  from  7  to  12  fathoms.  Off  Galveston  Island  there  are  two  banks, 
one  southeast  and  distant  about  45  miles,  in  12  fathoms  of  water;  the 
other  about  85  miles  south  of  the  island,  with  a  depth  of  30  to  45  fath- 
oms of  water.  Southeast  of  Cedar  Bayou,  in  15  fathoms  of  water,  there 
is  a  small  bank  from  which  a  few  fish  are  taken  at  times  by  men  living 
at  Aransas  Pass  and  Corpus  Christi.  A  small  reef  a  few  miles  soul ii 
of  the  entrance  to  Aransas  Bay  also  attracts  some  attention.  Another 
bank  is  reported  about  6  miles  east  of  Brazos  Santiago  and  Boca 
Chica. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  all  along  the  coast  of  Texas  and  Mexico 
there  are  innumerable  small  patches  of  sea  bottom  where  red  snai)per8 
and  groupers  are  to  be  obtained.  Oft'  Sabine  Pass  and  Galveston 
Island  these  reefs  will  probably  be  found  ranging  from  5  to  100  miles 
distant  from  the  shore.  Going  southwest  along  the  coast,  the-  width  of 
this  area  becomes  gradually  smaller,  the  limits  of  the  reefs  being  nearer 
the  shore.  Off  Padre  Island  there  are  doubtless  no  snapper  banks  at 
a  greater  distance  from  the  shore  than  55  miles. 

Going  southward  the  width  of  sea  bottom  on  which  the  red  snapi)er 
will  probably  be  found  continues  to  contract.  The  Mexican  flshcrinen 
report  that  off  Sota  la  Marina  they  have  never  found  them  at.  a 
greater  distance  from  the  shore  than  15  miles,  and  similar  reports  are 
received  from  Tampico  and  Vera  Cruz.  This  >ndth  remains  about  the. 
same  all  along  the  coast  of  the  State  of  Vera  Cruz  and  until  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  mouth  of  the  Tobasco  Eiver.  Here  the  area  begins  to 
enlarge,  and  rounding  Yucatan  until  Cape  Catoche  is  reached,  the 
grounds  on  which  the  red  snapper  will  juobably  be  Icmnd  exteud  from 
6  to  120  miles  from  the  coast.  On  account  of  the  great  depth  of  watt»r, 
there  can  scarcely  be  extensive  reefs  on  the  Yucatan  coast  beyond  Cai)e 
Oatoche. 

The  grounds  north  and  west  of  Y'^ucatan  constitute  the  well-known 
Campeche  Banks,  which  have  a  reputation  for  being  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  fish,  and  particularly  with  the  red  snapper.  Aside  from  one 
or  two  trips  no  attempts  have  been  made  to  establish  a  fishery  here, 
on  Account  of  the  distance  from  American  ports* 
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In  Uoiieniber  of  1890,  the  scliooner  Gci'trude  Summers  (61.19  net  ton- 
nage), of  Noaiik,  Couii.,  Benjamin  Latham  captain,  made  a  trip  to  these 
bankH,  and  in  two  days'  fishing,  with  seven  men,  took  22,000  pounds  of 
red  snapper.  On  the  first  day  the  catch  amounted  to  14,000  pounds. 
These  fish  were  rather  large,  the  average  weight  being  about  10  pounds 
eiich.  In  exi)ectation  of  obtiiiuing  smaller  fish  in  shoaler  waters,  the 
vessel  was  sailed  nearer  the  shore.  During  the  second  day's  fltshiog 
Capt.  Latham  was  not  much  more  successful  in  obtaining  small  fish^bot 
took  8,000  pounds  of  mixed  size.  With  this  fare  he  sailed  to  Gralves- 
ton.  On  account  of  their  large  size  and  the  fact  th<at  the  market  was 
not  Jiccustomed  to  so  large  a  quantity  of  these  fish,  they  were  not  dis- 
posed of  at  a  good  price. 

In  January,  1801,  this  vessel  made  anotlier  trip  to  the  Gampeche 
Banks,  securing  15,000  jmunds  of  fish.  In  the  same  month  one  trip 
was  made  to  the  reefs  located  about  85  miles  s<mth  of  Galveston  Island, 
from  which  about  5,000  pounds  of  fish  were  ol)tained. 

The  attempt  to  mjirket  red  snappers  from  Texas  i)orts  has  not  .met 
with  the  suc<'ess  expected.  This  is  due  to  several  rca*K)ns,  among  which 
might  1x5  menti<med  the  large  size  of  the  fish  and  the  orders  not  having 
been  secured  from  the  inland  markets  before  their  sirrival. 

Mr.  He<'k,  who  at  present  has  a  retail  fish  market  in  Corpus  Ohristi, 
states  that  he  has  fished  from  Vera  Cruz  in  a  52-ton  smack,  with  foor 
nuMi,  and  obtained  16,(K)0  pounds  of  red  snappers  in  about  five  hours. 
There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  tlie  development  of  this  fishery 
oflers  special  inducements  both  to  fishermen  and  cai)italists. 

From  some  of  the  ports  along  the  Texas  coast  the  entire  country  west  of 
the  Mississippi  River  may  be  cheaply  reached  and  supplied  with  this 
excellent  fish.  For  this  purpose  Calveston  affords  superior  facilities, 
it«  freight  and  express  accommo<lations  being  superior  to  those  of  any 
otlH»r  port  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  west  of  New  Orleans. 

At  (lalveston,  under  the  present  conditions  and  prices,  the  fish  may 
be  taken  from  the  vessel,  iced,  packed,  and  delivered  in  carload  lots  by 
fast  freight  to  points  within  1,000  miles,  and  even  to  Chicago,  for  1} 
cents  per  pound.*  Neither  Pensacola  nor  Mobile  could  readily  com- 
pete with  Galveston  in  supplying  the  western  half  of  the  United  States. 

THE  FLOUNDER  FISHERY. 

The  taking  of  flounders  by  means  of  spears  is  engaged  in  during  the 
summer  months  by  a  few  jKjrsons  living  at  Galveston,  Aransas  Bay, 
and  Corpus  Christi.  This  fishery  is  prosecuted  mostly  at  night.  The 
men  wade  out  in  the  shallow  water  carrying  lighted  torches  and  using 
Hounder  spears  or  some  similar  instruments  of  capture.  Many  forms 
of  spears  are  used.  Some  of  the  fishermen  employ  an  ordinary  table 
fork  fastened  to  a  stick,  while  others  and  i)robably  the  most  successftil 


•At  GaJventon  the  priro  of  ico  ranges  from  $4  to  $8  per  ton.    Fast-freight 
i^iTi  Galveaton  to  Chicago  arc  about  $\20  pt'T  cuTload.    Besides  ice,  etc.,  one 
carrieB  about  18,000  pounds  of  fish. 
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ones  use  a  table  fork  without  the  extra  stick,  merely  grasping  it  by  tlie 
handU*.  The  catch,  which  is  usually  sold  by  the  street  peddlers,  was 
reported  to  have  been  (57,000  pounds  in  1890.  This  was  proi)ortioned 
among  the  various  fishing  localities,  as  follows: 


LocalitioD. 


( talvcston  Bay 

Arani»aa  Hay 

Corpus  Christi  Buy 

Total 


PoUDtlH. 

Value, 

27.000 

36,000 

4.000 

$1,600 

1,440 

160 

67,000 

3.200 

THE   CBAB   FISUEUY. 

The  taking  of  crabs  on  the  coast  of  Texas  scarcely  iimounts  to  the 
importance  of  a  commercial  fishery,  yet  about  32,000  dozen  are  caught 
and  marketed  each  year  by  boys  and  other  persons  employed  around 
the  wharves.  These  are  taken  by  means  of  short  h.and  lines  an^d  roughly 
made  trap  nets.  The  catch  is  usually  peddled  about  the  cities,  being 
sold  at  the  rate  of  15  to  20  cents  per  dozen.  The  quantity  of  crabs 
taken  in  Galveston  Bay  is  about  five-sixths  of  the  catch  of  the  entire 
State.  The  number  taken  in  the  waters  of  Texas  depends  entirely  on 
the  small  local  demand,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  the  quantity 
that  might  be  obtained  if  they  could  be  marketed.  T^he  seine  fisher- 
men take  large  quantities,  but  do  not  save  them. 

The  following  tiible  shows  the  number  and  value  of  the  crabs  re- 
ixirted  as  taken  at  the  various  fishing  localities  in  1800: 


Localitieo. 


Gal  vcaton  Bay 

AraiiHaii  Bav 

(.'or]>iiH  ClinHtl  Bay. 
Laguna  Madre 


NumbiT. 


325, 000 

26,400 

23,600 

6,600 


Tot  al I    381, 600 


ALLIGATORS  AND   PORPOISES. 

While  the  capture  of  alligators  is  not  a  matter  of  commercial  im- 
lK)rtance  in  this  State,  yet  they  are  somewhat  plentiful  in  the  swamps 
and  river  bottoms,  and  a  number  are  killed  every  year  by  sportsmen 
and  others.  Several  years  ago,  when  their  hides  were  iK)t  so  cheap  as 
at  inesent,  the  number  taken  was  much  greater  than  has  been  the  case 
during  the  past  three  or  four  years.  The  hunting  for  them  has  some- 
what reduced  their  abundance. 

Porpoises  are  numerous  on  the  Texas  coast,  and  large  schools  of 
them  are  often  seen  in  the  bays  as  well  as  outside  along  the  coa^sts. 
They  are  very  frequently  observed  playing  in  the  cutwater  of  vessels 
sailing  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.    It  is  leyottAiA,  Vlovj^n^t^  XX\aX»  XX^^^j  V^Ni>i. 
never  yet  been  taken  for  commercial  pxxrpoaes. 
H.  Mis.  113 25 
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THE  07STER  INDUSTRY. 
EXTENT  AND  IMPORTANCE. 

For  many  years  oystvrs  have  been  taken  in  nearly  all  the  estuaries 
ah>nj^  the  Texas  eoai^t.  At  low  tide  the  wharf  posts  and  pilings,  tlie 
buoy  stakes,  and  the  reefs  k^ft  bare  by  the  receding  water,  are  seen  to 
be  covered  with  small  oysters.  At  times,  particularly  in  the  spriug, 
when  heavy  freshets  occur  and  iill  the  bays  with  fresh  water,  many  of 
the  oysters  are  destroyed;  but  this  rarely  hai»pens  to  all  the  reefs  iu 
any  one  bay  during  the  same  year,  and  within  two  or  three  years  they 
are  usually  as  x)lentiful  as  before  the  occasion  of  such  a  disaster. 

Until  quite  recently  the  taking  of  oysters  was  caiTied  on  iu  a  very 
irreguhir  manner,  but  with  tlie  increase  in  transi)ortation  fiurilities  and 
the  Influx  of  capital  along  the  coast  the  industry  is  rapidly  developing 
into  respectable  i)roiKU'tions.  -     • 

In  ISiSO  only  95,025  bushels  of  oysters  were  taken  from  all  the  bays 
iu  the  State.  In  1890  tin*  catch  amounted  to  44t>,SOO  bushels,  which 
were  sold  by  the  fishermen  tor  $127,990;  IWJ  men  were  steadily  engaged 
in  tonging,  and  over  100  more  in  transporting  and  marketing  the  catch; 
189  sailboats  valued  at  $06,250,  1  steamer  valued  at  $15,000.  and  other 
apparatus  to  the  value  of  $5,451,  were  constantly  used  in  this  industry. 
A  number  of  general  freighting  boats  were  also  employed  in  transport- 
ing the  catch  tor  a  short  while  during  tlu!!  busy  season.  The  number 
of  oystermen  rei>orted  in  1880  was  200,  and  the  value  of  all  sailbqat^, 
skiffs,  tongs,  etc.,  was  $17,750. 

The  oysters  found  on  the  Texas  <'oast  are  the  same  species  as  those 
oc(!urring  along  the  shores  of  the  Middle  States,  <lilVering  only  as  the 
oysters  of  one  bay  may  from  those  of  another  in  the  immediate  locality. 
The  oysters  of  the  several  bays  of  Texas  difl'er  as  much  from  each  other 
a.s  from  those  on  tlu*  Atlantic  coast.  In  general  the  shells,  while  not 
like  those  of  the  *'coon  oysters"  of  some  of  the  S(mtliern  States,  are 
rather  hmg  and  of  very  inegular  formation.  In  many  i)laces  the  growth 
of  oysters  on  a  bed  is  several  feet  deep,  forming  ridges  rising  above  the 
surrounding  grounds.  In  such  places,  as  well  as  on  the  muddy  bottoms, 
they  have  a  ten<lency  to  grow  in  ('lusters,  often  large  enough  to  fill  a 
bushel  basket;  this  results  in  great  irreguhirity  in  the  contour  of  the 
shell.  On  account  of  this  and  the  rank  growth  of  the  shell,  caused  by 
tin*  abundance  of  linn*  brought  down  by  the  rivers,  the  yield  of  ^'solid 
meats'"  to  tin*  bushel  is  not  as  great  as  the  average  yield  of  the  same 
grade  of  oysters  on  the  Atlantir  coast.  A  "barrel''  of  Texas  oysters 
"opens  (mt "  on  an  average  iH»t  ov<»r  6  <piarts,  whilein  the  Middle  States 
the  same  (luantity  would  contain  from  8  to  10  quarts  of  meat«.  The 
growth  of  the  oysters  is  (|uit<^  rapid,  it  requiring  only  about  550  *<2J- 
year  olds-'  to  till  a  3-bushel  barrel.  In  the  Chesapeake  region  itreqaunes 
fully  750  oysters  of  that  ag<»  to  ecpial  this  measurement.  Some  of  the 
TiiXiis  oysters  niv  so  large  that  less  than  KH)  fill  a  .'^-bushel  barrel ;  these 
are  found  rhivHyiu  t]w.  muddy  sei:U*mA  ot'^V^l^v^^Y^VvXvux^^V^swj^^Xwj^ 
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The  quality  of  Texas  oysters  compares  favorably  with  that  of  those 
found  on  the  Athintic  coast.  They  are  quite  siuiihir  to  the  "  Western 
Shores"  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  or  those  obtained  from  the  "Kettle 
Bottoms"  in  the  Potomac  River.  In  the  spring,  on  account  of  the  large 
(juantities  of  fresh  water  that  fill  the  bays,  the  oysters  are  frequently 
rather  fresh,  but  they  are  nejirly  always  fat.  Except  from  November  to 
March,  the  oysters  in  Texas  spawn  to  a  limited  extent  at  all  periods  in 
the  year,  but  more  particularly  during  the  first  half  of  May. 

These  oysters  iU'e  quite  free  from  a  number  of  enemies  and  adverse 
jvgencies  common  on  the  middle  Atlantic  coast.  Starfish  are  not  known 
in  Texas,  drills  are  not  abundant,  and  an  excellent  set  of  oysters  is 
secured  nearly  every  year.  But  the  Texas  oyster  industry  has  its  own 
troubles,  the  greatest  being  the  destruction  caused  by  heavy  freshets 
in  the  spring.  All  the  rivers  and  estuaries  of  Texas,  except  the  Rio 
(irande  and  Brazos,  empty  their  waters  into  the  bays  along  the  cosist, 
and  every  spring  more  or  less  damage  is  done  to  the  oysters  by  the  fresh 
water  with  which  some  of  the  bays  are  filled  for  several  days  if  the 
wind  be  favorable  for  such  a  condition.  Happily,  however,  it  rarely 
occurs  that  the  oysters  on  all  the  beds  in  any  one  bay  are  destroyed  in 
this  manner. 

Another  trouble  which  exists  here  to  a  considerable  extent  is  the 
damage  done  by  the  drumfish.  These  are  very  numerous  in  all  the 
bays  along  this  coiist,  and  they  do  much  injury,  especially  where  oys- 
ters have  btHin  taken  from  the  reefs  and  bedded  to  await  a  more  favor- 
able market.  Occasionally  an  oysterman  builds  a  picket  fence  around 
his  bedded  oysters  to  prevent  damage  from  this  source,  but  this  prac- 
tice is  not  general. 

OYSTEK  BEDS,  LOCATION,  AREA,  ETC. 

In  all  the  bays  and  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  along  the  cojist  where 
the  water  is  of  suitable  density  more  or  less  area  of  oyster  reefs  may 
be  found.  On  account  of  the  earlier  settlement  and  the  larger  jwpula- 
tion  in  that  vicinity,  the  reefs  in  Galveston  Bay  have  been  longer  known 
and  more  extensively  fished  on  than  those  of  any  other  section.  Mata- 
gorda Bay  undoubtedly  has  at  present  the  finest  supply  of  oysters  on 
the  Texas  coast,  although  the  area  of  natural  beds  in  that  bay  known 
to  the  fishermen  is  not  so  great  as  in  Galveston  Bay ;  but  owing  to 
poor  shipping  facilities,  the  Matagorda  grounds  are  not  so  extensively 
fished  on  as  those  in  other  bays.  Corpus  Ohristi  has  re<;ently  acquired 
considerable  prominence,  and  a  greater  development  of  the  oyster  re- 
sources of  that  locality  is  probable.  The  iidand  water  rout^  connecting 
the  chain  of  bays  from  Matagorda  to  Corpus  Christi  will  naturally  unite 
the  oyster  business  of  the  towns  on  the  shores,  enabling  e^ch  market  at 
all  times  to  obtiiin  a  supply  from  any  one  of  these  bays. 

The  bottoms  of  the  Texas  bays  may  be  classified  generally  as  shift- 
ing sand,  muddy,  grassy,  and  hard.     The  Q\ii&v\i\^  >d»bVL^  ofSset'Ck  \tfi 
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sui)port  whatever  to  the  oy8t<^rs,  and  permits  them  to  sink  and  be 
covered;  heiiee  none  are  Ibiiiid  on  bottoms  of  this  nature.  The  muddy 
ground  is  much  better  for  their  growth,  and  wherever  oysters  can 
gain  "a  footing"  on  such  bottoms  they  will  live  and  thrive, provided 
the  density  of  the  water  be  favorable.  An  excellent  example  of  this  is 
foun<l  in  the  extreme  eastern  arm  of  Matagorda  Bay  and  in  some  i)art8 
of  Mes(piit  15ay.  Jlowever,  these  grounds  are  subject  to  au  occa- 
sional deiM)sit  of  nuid,  which  may  cover  up  and  destroy  the  oysters. 
Hut  where  they  are  able  to  live^  it  will  be  found  all  along  the  coast 
that  oysters  on  mud<ly  bottoms  attain  a  much  larger  and  more  rai:>id 
growth  than  those  resting  on  other  grounds,  and  the  flavor  is  generally 
considered  equally  line.  But  few  oysters  will  be  found  on  seji  bottoms 
abundantly  covered  with  vegetable  life,  because  the  grass,  etc.,  covers 
up  and  smothers  them  even  more  eftectually  than  the  mud.  Hard 
grounds  form  the  natural  resting-places  for  oysters,  and  wherever  the 
water  is  suitable  and  the  sea  bottom  is  of  this  nature  a  generous  supply 
of  these  mollusks  will  almost  certainly  be  found. 

Alter  inspecting  a  large  i)art  of  the  oyster  reefs  and  making  careful 
inquiry  of  the  best-informed  lishermen,  I  estimate  the  area  of  the  sesi 
bottom  in  this  State  that  has  produced  oysters  during  the  last  teu* years 
as  follows : 
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Jt  is  believed  that  this  area  of  87,()S0  acres  represents  aw  nearly  the 
extent  of  ground  in  Texas  on  which  oysters  have  been  found  as  caii  be 
obtained  without  an  actual  survey  of  all  the  reefs  in  the  State. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  that  an  oflicial  reiK>rt  of 
the  State  of  Maryland,  the  greatest  oyster-producing  region  iu  tlie 
world,  ciitimiites  the  area  of  the  natural  oyst<5r-grounds  of  that  State, 
excepting  those  of  the  Potomac  Eiver,  to  be  about  123,520  acres.  The 
area  of  the  natural  oyst^^r  beds  of  Connecticut  has  by  ax'tual  survey 
been  determined  to  be  10,011  acres.  The  U.  S.  Fish  Commission  sur- 
veys made  in  1801  show  773  acres  now  producing  oysters  in  South 
Carolina.  In  1888  the  U.  S.  Coast  ami  Geodetic  Survey  deteiiuined 
the  area  of  natural  oyst^T  beds  in  North  Carolina  to  be  8,237.9  acres, 
and  in  Georgia  in  1800  to  be  1,730.8  acres. 
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Many  of  the  well-known  natural  oyster  reefs  in  Texas  have  not  been 
tishcd  on  for  several  years,  and  some  have  never  been  extensively  re- 
sorted to,  because  other  grounds  are  more  conveniently  situated  from 
which  the  oystermen  have  been  able  ix)  obtain  a  supply;  and  it  is 
highly  probable  that  there  are  large  areas  of  oyster  reefs  within  the 
bays  along  this  coast  of  which  the  fishermen  have  no  knowledge.  No 
seureh  for  them  has  been  made;  the  finding  of  the  beds  is  in  most 
instances  caused  by  the  centerboard  of  a  boat  grating  on  the  oysters 
when  the  boat  is  sailing  over  the  bed.  The  average  length  of  the  shafts 
used  in  the  tongs  is  only  10  feet,  and  the  fishermen  do  not  ordinarily 
attempt  to  obtain  oysters  at  a  greater  depth  than  8  feet;  consequently 
they  know  little  of  the  animal  life  on  deeper  grounds. 

VESSELS,  APPARATUS,  METHODS,  ETC. 

Making  use  of  a  local  expression,  when  "  grubbing  oysters,"  or  in 
other  words  when  fishing  for  oysters,  the  outfit  usually  employed  con- 
sists of  one  sailboat,  one  or  two  skiffs,  a  i)air  of  tongs  for  each  fisherman, 
several  baskets,  one  or  two  small  hammers  for  separating  the  clusters 
of  oysters  or  culling,  and  the  necessary  outfit  for  cooking  and  living  on 
board  of  the  sailboats.  The  sailboats  and  skiffs  employed  do  not 
differ  from  those  in  general  use  along  the  coast;  only  four  of  them  meas- 
ure over  5  tons,  the  total  measurement  of  these  four  being  40.01  tons. 

The  oysters  are  taken  either  by  means  of  tongs  or  are  picked  up  by 
hand  from  such  reefs  as  are  exposed  at  low  tide.  During  the  season  of 
1800-91  one  schooner,  the  C.  Highland^  used  dredges  experimentally  for 
taking  oysters  at  Corpus  Christi.  Dredges  have  not  been  employed 
in  the  other  bays  along  the  coast  on  account  of  the  unevenness  of  the 
reefs  and  a  lack  of  'knowledge  of  the  methods  of  handling  these  imple- 
ments. 

On  April  11,  1891,  a  law  was  enacted  prohibiting  the  use  of  any  form 
of  oyster  dredge  in  the  waters  of  this  State..  It  is  possible  that  the 
effect  of  this  enactment  may  be  injurious  rather  than  beneficial. 
Dredges  could  undoubtedly  be  used  with  excellent  results  in  many 
places,  not  only  where  the  water  is  so  deep  that  tongs  are  not  avail- 
able, but  also  where  the  oysters  grow  in  ridges,  which  by  action  of  the 
<lredge  .are  torn  down  and  spre<id  over  a  greater  surface,  thus  furnish- 
ing a  larger  area  for  growth.  An  excellent  exami)le  of  this  is  found 
in  the  Ghoptank  River,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland.  In  this 
river,  prior  to  1874,  oysters  were  tiiken  only  by  means  of  tongs.  Since 
that  time  the  use  of  small  dredges  in  a  large  i)ortion  of  that  river  has 
been  permitted.  By  their  action  the  reefs  have  been  sj^read  so  as  to  cover 
the  greater  i)art  of  the  river  bottom,  and  the  catx^h  of  oysters  has  been 
many  times  multiplied..  If  the  taking  of  small  oysters  be  proi)erly 
rogulat(»d,  the  only  manner  in  which  dredges  destroy  a  reef  is  by  re- 
moving so  many  oysters  that  the  reef  is  made  lower  than  the  surround- 
ing nmd  and  is  covered  thereby.  But  this  <' sinking"  of  vv \^^1  \siws\^ 
caused  also  by  the  use  of  tongs;  and  for  every  oy«»tet  \^fc^  v\iv>\\^  fcj^^siNX^ 
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coast  that  has  been  sunk  by  the  use  of  dredges,  grounds  of  macb 
greater  area  have  been  made  i)roductive  by  the  same  apparatus. 

The  tongs  used  by  the  oysUirmen  cost  about  $6.50  per  pair.  The 
sliafts  are  ordinarily  from  8  to  10  feet  in  length,  and  the  rakes  have 
from  12  to  18  tiH?th  on  each  side.  Usually  when  taking  oysters  the 
sailboats  are  anchored  over  the  beds  and  the  tongfs  are  used  from  the 
decks ;  but  where  reefs  are  exposed  at  low  tide  the  oysters  are  picked 
up  by  hand  and  placed  in  the  skiffs,  which  are  dragged  up  on  the  reefiu 

Generally  the  oysters  are  culled  on  the  beds  as  they  are  being  tonged, 
but  at  times  this  is  done  while  the  lK)at  is  running  to  market.  Occa- 
sionally, particularly  in  Galveston  Bay,  oysters  are  tonged  during^  a 
dull  season  and  bedded  in  some  suitiible  place  to  await  a  better  market, 
the  right  of  the  owner  to  these  being  usually  respected  by  his  neighbors. 

Prior  to  1879  no  restrictions  were  placed  on  this  industry,  but  on 
March  8  of  that  year  a  law  was  enacted  prohibiting  the  taking  of 
oysters  *^  from  the  1  st  of  May  to  the  1st  of  September  in  any  year."  On 
April  2,  1887,  the  '^  close  time"  was  made  "from  the  1st  of  May  to  the 
25th  of  August."  On  April  11, 1891,  this  act  was  repealed  and  the 
l)rohibit4?d  time  re<*\stal)lished  as  it  wa«  prior  to  1887,  "  from  the  Ist  day 
of  May  to  the  1st  day  of  September."  Sinc^^  1887  there  has  been  a  law 
forbidding  the  taking  of  oysters  in  this  State  "less  than  1^  inches  in 
length  net,"  but  this  law  is  not  generally  observed. 

No  license  is  nMjuiredan<l  the  State  re^.eives  no  direct  revenue  from 
this  industry,  and  is  at  no  especial  expense  to  supiK)rt  or  protect  it. 

There  are  from  two  to  four  oystermen  on  each  sailboat.  The  mem- 
bers of  a  crew  fish  on  shares,  and  the  boat  and  apparatus  count  as  one 
man  both  in  estimating  exi)enses  and  profits.  The  captain  does  not 
re<H*ive  a  greater  share  of  the  profits  than  any  member  of  his  crew. 
The  average  annual  income  of  the  oystermen  of  this  coast  is  about  $230. 
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THE  CULTIVATION  OF  OYSTERS. 

With  the  present  abundance  and  tlie  low  prices  of  oysters  in  Texas, 
the  necessity  and  facilities  for  their  cnltivution  are  not  fully  ai)preci- 
ated.  On  account  of  the  regularity  with  which  a  "set"  is  obtained 
on  the  natural  beds  every  year,  there  is  not  that  urgent  necessity  for 
a  system  of  private  oyster-culture  that  exists  in  some  of  the  Middle 
States.  However,  the  policy  of  increasing  the  supply  of  oysters  by 
ponnitting  and  encouraging  the  private  ownership  of  suitable  grounds 
for  their  growth  is  very  properly  being  considered.  Not  on I3' the  mem- 
bers of  the  State  legislature  but  the  oystermen  have  advanced  ideas 
on  this  subject. 

The  first  oyster  law  operative  in  this  State  was  enacted  on  March  8, 
1S70,  with  the  following  title:  "An  act  for  the  preservation  of  oysters  . 
aiMl  oyster  beds,  and  for  protecting  the  rights  of  persons  to  the  same, 
and  affixing  penalties.''  This  bill  provided  for  public  and  private 
gnmnds.  All  natural  oyster  beds  in  navigable  waters  were  made  pub- 
lic. All  grounds,  whether  with  or  T^ithout  oysters,  in  waters  not  navi- 
gable wore  made  the  exclusive  property  of  the  owners  of  the  adjoining 
shores;  and  riparian  owners  were  given  control  of  all  within  100  yawls 
of  low-water  mark.  Of  the  remaining  grounds  every  x)erson  was  given 
tlie  right  to  preempt  without  revenue  to  the  State  an  area  not  exceed- 
ing 200  yards  square  (8^  acres),  and  no  provision  was  made  for  return 
of  the  ground  to  the  State.  The  taking  of  oysters  from  such  preempted 
grounds  or  other  private  areas  without  jiermission  of  the  owner  was 
made  a  theft,  punishable  in  accordanc^e  with  the  prevailing  law  for 
such  crimes. 

To  persons  acquainted  with  the  jealousy  with  which  the  States  bor- 
dering the  Atlsintic  coast  preserve  their  waters  suitable  for  oyster- 
culture  this  may  seem  a  very  generous  j)olicy;  but  it  is  on  a  par  with 
the  same  liberal  spirit  which  this  State  has  maintained  for  the  settle- 
ment of  her  idle  agricultural  lands,  which  has  resulted  in  such  great 
prosperity.  While  one  or  two  provisions  of  this  law  do  not  seem  to  be 
the  best  possible^  the  substance  of  the  enactment  is  excellent;  and  had 
it  continued  operative,  with  an  additional  provision  for  systematic  sur- 
veys and  the  return  of  the  preempted  ground  to  the  State  if  not  used 
after  a  certain  term  of  years  for  the  pui'poses  proposed  in  the  act,  it 
would  have  provided  for  a  steady  and  satisfactory  growth  of  oystijr 
cultivation.  But  as  the  natural  beds  continued  to  produce  an  abundant 
supply  of  oysters,  few  i)er8ons  took  advantage  of  the  liberal  provisions 
of  this  enactment,  although  it  continued  operative  until  1887. 

In  the  meantime  nmcli  information  was  made  public  concerning  what 
had  been  accomplished  in  oyster-culture  in  some  of  the  Atlantic  coast 
States,  particularly  in  New  York,  (Connecticut,  and  Khode  Island;  and 
these  reiKirts,  together  with  local  factors,  were  influential  in  i)ersuad- 
iug  the  legislature  in  1SS7  to  pass  another  oyster  bill,  the  provisions  of 
which  required  the  prec*niptor  to  be  an  "  actual \KWv«bA^^^\^vi«o^  ^IXXvfe 
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State,  and  permitted  him  to  take  ibr  his  own  use  an  area  not  exceeding 
538  yards  square  (nearly  GO  acres)  and  to  hold  the  same  for  a  period 
of  twelve  years.  It  also  provided  that  no  preemption  should  be  per- 
mitted "nearer  than  the  extreme  low- water  mark  in  front  of  the  shore 
or  water-front  of  another-  without  the  consent  of  the  owner  of  sach 
water-front.  Within  a  short  time  after  the  passage  of  this  bill  many 
acres  of  oyster-grounds  were  i)reenipt-ed,  and  within  four  jcnivH  papers 
had  been  filed  for  about  30,(MM)  acres  of  ground  situated  in  Galveston, 
Matagorda,  Espiritu  Santo,  Aransas,  and  Coi-pus  Ghristi  bays. 

No  mention  was  made  in  the  act  of  1887  as  to  whether  the  preempted 
area  may  not  be  natural  oyster- ground;  neither  did  this  enactment 
expressly  repeal  the  act  of  1879,  though  it  seems  to  embrace  much  of 
the  subject-matter  of  that  act.  Hence  the  doubt  existed  as  to  whether 
this  laist  enactment  permitted  the  preemption  of  natural  oyster  beds. 
Many  persons  thinking  that  it  did  permit  such  pre-emption  spent  time 
and  money  in  obtaining  bottoms  of  that  description,  as  well  as  unpro- 
ductive ground;  these  were  chictly  perscms  interested  in  the  marketing 
of  oysters.  Another  class  of  men,  mainly  oysternien,  while  contending 
that  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1879  juohibiting  the  preemption  of 
natural  oyster-grounds  w-as  still  operative,  yet  fearing  that  the  conrts 
might  decide  contrary  to  their  ideas,  took  up  such  areas  for  their  own 
protection.  A  third  class  contented  themselves  with  taking  up  grounds 
on  which  oysters  do  not  ordinsirily  grow,  these  being  obtained  partly  for 
planting  oysters,  ])artly  for  speculative  purposes,  and  some  (particularly 
where  the  preemptor  owned  the  iuljoining  water-fnmt)  merely  to  keep 
out  other  persons. 

This  very  unsatisfactory  onl<»r  of  things  existed  when  the  State  leg- 
islature met  in  the  spring  of  1891,  and  an  attempt  w<is  made  at  that 
sessi(m  to  enact  a  satisfactory  law,  and  the  "oyster  question"  became 
of  some  i)roniinence  in  Texas.  This  resulted  in  the  enactment  of  the 
law  at  i)resent  in  force,  wlii<*h  provides  for  the  preservation  to  the 
jmblic  of  all  the  natural  reefs  and  i)e.rmits  the  prer»mi)tion  by  each  bona- 
lide  citizen  for  fil'teen  years  of  an  area  not  exceeding  638  yanjis  sqnare 
(59.8  acres),  not  productive  of  oysters  at  the  tinu^  of  preemption;  tho 
notice  orpreemi)ti<m  to  be  tiled  for  record  witli  the  clerk  of  the  county 
in  wliich  the  grounds  may  be  situated,  an<l  its  location  to  be  designated 
among  other  things  by  "  tour  huoys  anchored  or  ftmr  stakes  limdy  and 
permanently  planted,  one  at  each  corner  of  such  location.  •  •  • 
Said  stakes  shall  ]>rqject  at  least  4  feet  above  onlinaiy  tides,  and  shall 
hQ  not  less  than  0  inches  in  diameter  if  of  wocnlor  3  inches  in  diameter 
it  ot  iron.  * 

No  ground  ha.s  yet  been  obtained  under  this  law;  all  the  areas  now 
hehl  by  individuals  or  corporations  having  been  preempted  under  the 


*  It  HctMiiB  tlint  tluH  Would  ii)atori:i11y  intcrfrro  witli  nAvigation  and  serioiiB 
nlijortinnft  woiiM  lio  iiiiiilo  to  prriiiittiii^  Rtak<'A  (i  inches  fiipiaro  to  bo  "firmly  mil 
pemiaiiriitly  pliiiktod"  in  navi^:il»li<  watcrH. 
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UD satisfactory  enactment  of  1887.  The  natural  oyster  beds  preempted 
are  fished  on  by  the  public  without  molestation;  and  of  the  remain- 
ing portion  of  the  ground  but  a  small  area  has  ever  been  cultivated. 

The  most  elaborate  attempts  at  (cultivation  have  been  made  in  Gal- 
veston Bay.  In  1889  and  1890  one  oyster  company  sexjured  several 
tliousand  acres  of  sea-bottom  located  partly  in  Galveston  Bay  and 
l)artly  in  Matagorda  Bay.  During  the  last  week  of  April  in  1890  about 
0,000  bushels  of  oyster  shells  were  planted  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
a  "  set "  on  a  part  of  the  grounds  in  Galveston  Bay.  This  is  reported 
as  being  the  first  attempt  of  the  kind  made  on  the  Texas  coast.  On 
May  10,  of  the  same  year,  the  shells  were  examined  and  found  to  have 
cjiught  an  abundant  quantity  of  "  spat.''  On  August  2  following  the 
young  oysters  were  reported  to  be  one  inch  and  over  in  length.  At  the 
time  of  my  visit,'  in  January  of  1891,  it  was  found  that  they  had  lived 
well  and  would  then  "  run  "  about  1,600  to  the  barrel. 

In  the  winter  of  1890-91  about  20,000  bushels  of  oyster  shells  were 
planted,  but  with  what  success  is  not  yet  learned.  The  private 
grounds  in  Galveston  Bay  are  also  used  for  planting  the  small  or 
"cull"  oysters  obtained  from  the  natural  beds,  about  45,000  bushels 
having  been  planted  there  in  1890.  That  was  the  first  year  in  which 
this  was  done  on  so  extensive  a  scale. 

On  the  whole  the  cultivation  of  oysters  in  Texas  waters  gives  every 
assurance  of  success.  While  the  area  of  natural  oyster  beds  is  com- 
l)aratively  large,  yet  these  reefs  do  not  seem  to  possess  as  much  re- 
cuperative power  as  the  m^ority  of  beds  on  the  coast  of  the  Middle 
Atlantic  States,  and  will  more  readily  suffer  from  extensive  fishing. 
The  destructive  spring  freshets  will  also  probably  hasten  the  cultiva- 
tion of  oysters,  by  causing  the  fishennen  to  remove  the  young  oysters 
from  exposed  places  and  to  plant  them  in  sheltered  localities. 

MARKETINa  OF  FISHERY  PRODUCTS. 

At  nearly  all  the  fishing  ports  in  Texas  a  number  of  men  give  their 
attention  to  the  wholesale  marketing  of  the  products  taken  by  the  fisher- 
men. These  men  have  market  houses  (ranging  in  value  from  $500  to 
$10,000)  located  on  the  shores  of  the  bays,  from  which  piers  100  to  400 
ieet  in  length  usually  run  out  into  the  wate/.  Tbe  products  handled 
in  these  markets  consist  almost  entirely  of  oysters  and  the  catch  made 
by  the  bjiy-seine  fishermen,  with  at  times  afew  flounders,  catfish,  turtle, 
and  terrapins.  The  products  of  the  other  fisheries  mostly  find  their  way 
into  local  consumption  without  going  through  the  wholesale  markets. 

Each  marketman  usually  has  a  verbal  agreement  with  a  number  of 
fishermen  for  the  purchase  of  their  catch  at  a  price  fixed  for  the  season. 
He  endeavors  to  so  arrange  the  fleet  that  a  certain  number  of  l)oat8 
may  land  their  catch  on  each  shipping  aay.  When  the  fisli  are  ac- 
cepted by  tlie  dealer,  the  fishermen  transfer  them  from  the  "live  cars" 
to  the  market-houses.    While  doing  so  the  ''poor  fish,'*  that  may  have 
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been  piTt  in  tlio  ears  while  the  seine  was  being  emptied,  are  thro^nn 
away,  and  tiie  ^4mlls''  are  phiced  to  one  side.  The  remaining  ftsh  arc 
then  weighed  5i)d  tnrned  over  to  the  niarketman  at  prices  varying 
from  3  to  5  cents  jmi  i)onnd,  according  to  the  h)cality  and  the  season. 
For  the  "bulls"  the  marketmen  generally  give  fnmi  20  to  3£l< cents 
each,  without  regard  to  the  weight. 

All  the  iish  are  sent  from  the  market-houses  while  fresh.  In  prepar- 
ing for  shipment,  they  are  either  dressed  or  left  "round,"  to  suit  the 
demands  of  the  customer.  Tliey  are  pacl?^  in  boxes  and  barrels,  and. 
usually  with  two  layers  offish  and  one  layer  otvob  alternating,  the  fish 
being  placed  biieks  to  backs  and  bellies  to  the  ice.  Tlie  ^mces  receivwl 
by  the  marketmen  for  the  Iish  range  from  5i  to  8  cents  peri^ound, 
round  weight.  They  are  shipped  mostly  by  express,  and  are  marketed 
throughout  Texas,  Mexico,  New  Mexiw*,  Colorado,  Kansas,  etc. 

Nc»arly  all  the  marketing  is  done  on  a  r.  o,  D.  basis,  but  few  open 
accounts  l)eing  kept.  For  expresHage  the  transportation  com])au]cs 
charge  a  lixed  rate  nn  the  net  weight  of  the  fish,  and  add  25  pei'  cent 
to  tliat  amount  for  the  weight  of  the  box  and  ice.  They  also  re-ice  the 
fish  en  route,  wlien  necessary,  without  extra  charge. 

Oysters  are  marketed  in  much  tlie  same  manner  and  by  the  same 
houses  that  handle  the  Iish  taken  by  the  bay  seines.  They  ai'e  sold  by 
the  tishennen  direcit  to  the  wholesale  dealers.  The  price  receivcHl  for 
the  oysters  varies,  according  to  the  locality,  from  5()  cents  to  $1.25  i>er 
bairel,  which  is  the  unit  of  measure.  There  is  no  very  active  competi- 
tion in  the  business,  and  but  little  variation  exists  in  prices  through- 
out the  season.  Those  sold  at  50  cents  pcsr  barrel  are  not  closely 
culled.  At  Galvestcm,  Corpus  Christi,  and  Point  Isabel  the  highest 
luici'S  rule,  while  the  lowest  prices  prevail  in  Matagoixla  Bay.  On  the 
reefs  in  .the  last-named  bay  as  fine  culled  oysters  as  were  to  be  found 
on  the  <iulf  coast  were  sohl  in  the  sea^son  of  181K)-91  at  i\0  c^nt«  i>er 
barrel;  IM)  cents  is  about  the  average  price  received  by  the  fishermen 
throughout  the  State.  In  ISOO-IU  this  average  price  was  somewhat 
lesson  account  of  a  large  quantity  of  small  and  unculled  oysters  being 
sold  for  planting  on  the  preemptiHl  grounds  around  CJalveston. 

On  account  of  the  cost  of  transiM)rtation  but  few  oysters  are  shipped 
from  the  coast  in  the  sheTl,  and  prior  to  1891  nothing  IumI  been  done  in 
the  way  of  canning  steamed  oysters.  The  shucking  is  done  by  men 
and  boys,  who  receive  25  cents  per  gallon,  or  in  some  plsices  $1.25  per 
l,0(K),  and  at.  other  nmrketing  centers  they  are  paid  for  the  time  em- 
ploycMl.  Some  of  the  shu(*k(*rs  C4)me  every  se^ison  fnmi  the  Atlantic 
coast  to  engage  in  this  work.  The  shu(*ked  oystc^rsare  shipped  in  pails 
holding  from  1  t4)  10  gallons,  and  in  hermetically  sealed  tin  cans  con- 
taining from  2r>  to  LMK)  in  number.  They  are  sent  to  all  ])art«  of  the 
country  west  of  the  Mississi])pi  River,  Kansas,  Colonuio,  and  Texaa 
receiving  the  larger  part.  Tlu^  trade  is  rapidly  increa>ting,  and  the 
Texas  <»ystcrs  are  successfully  com)M*ting  in  those  Stat<»s  with  the  pro- 
f/urt  from  t  ho  Atlantic  coiist. 
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The  follo>yiiig  table  exhibits  the  number  of  men  and  the  amount  of 
capital  emphiyed  in  the  wholesale  marketing  houses  in  1890: 


LocalilieH. 


ClalveHt'Oii 

Port  Lavaca.. 

AiaUHUH  PUH8 

<Juri>iiH  Cliriftti 
Poiut  iHubi'l .. 

Total.... 


No.  of    Men  em- 
houset).    ployi-tl. 

Value  of 
houses. 

Casli 
capital. 

5                85 
2                  H 
2  ,              31 

2  1              25 
1  1               2 

$63,600 

1.000 

18.000 

17,  m) 

5oO 

$30, 000 

1.500 

5.000 

12,000 

12               151 

1 

100.500 

48,500 

Prior  to  1891,  the  only  permanent  establishment  for  canning  or  other- 
wise i)reservin^  fishery  products,  was  a  turtle  cannery  at  Fulton,  on 
the  shore  of  Aransas  Bay.  Abtmt  1879,  a  factory  for  canning  shrimps 
was  erected  at  Galveston  •Bay,  and  operated  for  one  or  two  years. 
While  the  beef- packer ies  were  in  operation  at  Aransas  Bay  some  green 
turtle  were  canned  there;  and  in  1880  a  small  factory  for  canning  fish 
was  erected  at  Rocki>ort,  now  called  Aransas  Pass,  but  it  was  in  ope- 
raticm  only  a  short  time.  In  the  spring  of  1891  factories  for  canning 
oysters  were  established  at  Galvestim  and  Corpus  Christi. 

The  difliculty  in  disposing  of  an  oversupply  of  fish,  even  at  a  reduced 
price,  at  present  militates  against  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  fish- 
eries of  this  coast.  As  yet,  no  one  in  the  State  makes  a  business  of 
salting  fish.  The  general  opinion  along  the  coast  is  that  on  account 
of  the  climate  it  is  impracticable  to  salt  the  fish  so  that  they  will  keep 
for  a  reiisonable  length  of  time.  But  for  many  years  trout,  redfish, 
sheepshetvd,  mullet,  etc.,  have  been  successfully  preserved  in  this  man- 
ner in  Florida;  indeed,  some  of  the  fishing  communities  of  that  State 
depend  for  support  almost  entirely  on  the  sale  of  their  salt  fish;  and 
it  seems  that  equal  care  would  insure  success  on  the  Texas  coast. 

The  drying  of  fish  after  the  manner  practiced  in  the  Barataria  region 
of  Louisiana  might  be  resorted  to  with  some  success  along  portions  of 
this  coast. 

While  some  of  the  fish  markets  have  i(»e  manufactories  connected 
with  them,  by  means  of  which  the  fish  are  kept  for  a  few  days,  yet  pre- 
serving fish  in  cold  storage  for  many  weeks,  as  is  done  particularly 
along  the  shores  of  the  Great  Lakes,  has  never  been  attempted  in 
Texas  nor  in  any  of  the  other  States  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
It  is  a  question  whether,  with  the  present  ruling  pric^es,  it  wiD  pay  to 
add  this  feature  to  the  marketing  of  the  more  plentiful  species  of  fish 
occurring  here,  although  it  might  be  done  with  the  higher-priced  ones. 

Another  drawback  to  the  prosperity  of  the  fisheries  is  the  difficulty 
experienced  in  marketing  many  of  the  varieties  of  fish  taken,  which 
consecpiently  are  thrown  away  as  soon  as  caught.  Among  these  might 
be  mentioned  mullet,  drum,  and  other  good  edible  fish  which  are  taken 
in  large  ({uantities,  but  against  which  local  prejudices  exist. 
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PROTECTION  AND  CULTIVATION  OF  FISH. 

As  in  the  otlier  States  bordcrini;^  the  Gnlf  of  Mexico,  little  attention 
has  been  ^iven  to  tlie  cultivation  and  preservation  of  fish  in  Texan,  and 
this  special  branch  of  legislation  seems  to  have  been  qnite  ignored  in 
the  State  until  1879.  On  April  17  of  that  year  a  bill  was  .enacted  "  for 
the  preservation  of  fish  and  to  build  fishways  and  fish-ladders.^  This 
act  required  that  all  persons  who  six  months  after  its  passage  might 
erect  any  milldams  or  other  obstructions  in  the  waters  of  the  State 
should  construct  fish-ladders  and  keep  them  in  repair  so  that  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year  the  fish  might  ascend  above  such  obstructions  to 
deposit  their  spjiwn.  Further  ])rovi8ion  was  made  in  this  act  for  the 
appointment  by  the  governor  of  a  fish  commissioner  to  serve  without 
compensation,  who  should  see  that  all  individuals  and  corporations 
constructed  and  kept  in  repair  such  suitable  fishways.  As  no  appro- 
priation went  with  this  enactment,  either  to  encourage  fish-culture  or 
to  compensate  the  commissioner,  little  benefit  could  be  expected.  . 

During  the  next  session  of  the  legislature,  which  occurred  in  1881, 
another  enactment  was  made  providing  a  salary  for  the  commissioner 
and  appropriating  $5,000  annually  for  the  following  two  years,  to  be 
expended  in  the  cultivation  and  distribution  of  fish  in  the  rivers  and 
ponds  of  the  State.  The  amount  api)ropriated  for  this  purpose  for  the 
two  years  following  the  session  of  the  legislature  in  1883  was  $10,400. 

By  act  of  March  20, 1885,  the  office  of  State  fish  commissioner  was 
abolished,  and  an  appropriation  Wiis  nmde  during  the  same  session  for 
winding  up  the  affairs  of  his  office.  Since  that  time  the  State  govern- 
ment has  made  no  specisd  effort  to  stock  the  waters  with  fish. 

Shortly  prior  to  and  during  the  few  years  following  the  enactment  of 
1881  numbers  of  young  shad,  salmon,  rainbow  trout,  cari>7  etc.,  were 
planted,  chiefly  for  experimental  purposes,  in  Texas  waters  by  the 
U.  S.  Fish  Commission.  The  shad  were  placed  mostly  in  the  Sabine,  Col- 
orado, Brazos,  San  Antonio,  and  Trinity  rivers.  But  few  instances  have 
been  reported  of  the  return  of  anj'  of  the  shad  here  planted.  The  few 
('alitbrnia  salmon  deposited  seem  to  have  entirely  disapi)eared.  The 
rainbow  ti'out  are  reported  as  having  done  well.  The  carp-planting  has 
l)een  a  ccnnplete  success;  the  rivers,  being  mainly  sluggish  and  muddy, 
seem  to  be  fully  lulapted  to  this  fish. 

In  the  spring  of  1800,  745  lobsters,  from  7  to  10  inches  long,  were  sent 
to  Calveston  by  the  IT.  S.  Fish  Commission  to  be  planted  in  the  Gnlf 
near  that  city;  while  it  is  reported  that  two  or  three  of  these  have  since 
been  obtained,  the  exi)eriment  can  not  be  considered  a  success. 

The  stocking  of  the  streams  in  Texas  with  fish  is  a  subject  of  mnch 
im])ortance,  of  which  fact  the  (leneral  (Jovernmenthas  recently  shown 
its  ai)preciation  by  jiroviding  for  the  establishment  of  a  hatchery  in  the 
iiit<*rior  of  the  SU\U\  With  much  of  her  territory  far  removed  fipom 
salt  water,  and  with  a  length  of  river  course  probably  greater  than 
t?i/if  of  any  other  Stiite  in  the  Union,  superior  inducements  are  offered 
'^-  ^'^e  cultivation  of  fresh- water  fish. 
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GEOaRAPHICAL  REVIETTV  OF  THE  FI8HERIEB. 
GENEBAL  DESCEIPTION  OF  THE  COAST. 

The  leugtb  of  the  Texas  coast  line,  following  its  sinuosities,  is  about 
li,00()  miles,  but  in  a  direct  line  it  is  a  trifle  less  than  400  miles.  The 
mainland  is  for  the  most  part  bordered  by  a  cbainof  low  sandy  islands 
and  peninsulas,  each  having  the  same  general  trend  as  the  coast,  the 
most  important  of  which  are:  Bolivar  Peninsula,  Galveston  Island, 
Matagorda  Peninsula,  Matagorda  Islands,  St.  Joseph  Island,  Mustiiug 
#island,  and  Padre  Island.  On  nearly  all  of  these  there  are  a  few 
scattering  houses,  the  homes  of  men  employed  in  fishing,  cattle  raising 
the  Life-Saving  Service,  etc.  There  are  no  important  settlements,  how- 
ever, on  any  of  them  except  Galveston  Island,  on  which  the  city  of 
Galveston  is  located. 

Between  the  mainland  and  the  outlying  chain  of  islands  and  jienin- 
sulas  are  situated  a  number  of  bays,  viz,  Galveston,  Matagorda,  Es- 
piritu  Santo,  San  Ant^mio,  Mesquit,  Aransas,  Corpus  Ghristi,  and 
Liiguna  Madre;  also  Sabine  Lake,  in  .the  extreme  eastern  part  of  tlie 
State;  this,  however,  is  an  extension  of  the  Sabine  Eiver,. rather  than 
a  bay.  The  combined  area  of  these  bays  with  their  estuaries  is  2,471 
square  miles.  In  nearly  every  instance  the  outlets  of  the  bays  are  sit- 
uated at  the  extreme  southwest  end. 

From  Matagorda  Bay  through  Espiiitu  Santo,  San  Antonio,  Mesquit, 
and  Aransas  Bays  to  Corpus  Christi  Bay,  a  distance  of  130  miles,  there 
is  an  inside  route  permitting  the  passage  of  vessels  drawing  3  feet  of 
water  and  connecting  advantageously  the  industries  of  these  six  bay«. 
The  remaining  bays,  Galveston  Bay,  Laguna  Madre,  and  Sabine  Lake  . 
are  isolated  and  without  inland  water  routes. 

SABINE  LAKE. 

The  easternmost  fishing  locality  in  Texas  is  Sabine  Lake,  which 
forms  a  part  of  the  boundary  line  between  this  State  and  Louisiana. 
This  lake  is  merely  an  expansion  of  the  Sabine  Eiver  just  before  its 
entrance  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Its  southernmost  end  is  about  4 
miles  from  the  Gulf,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  channel  known  as 
Sabine  Pass.  The  length  of  the  lake  is  19  miles,  its  greatest  width 
about  9  miles,  and  the  area  is  94  square  miles. 

Sabine  Biver  is  about  400  miles  long  and  forms  about  200  miles  of 
the  boundary  line  between  Louisiana  and  Texas.  Three  miles  below 
the  mouth  of  the  Sabine  Kiver  the  Keches  empties  into  Sabine  Lake. 
The  length  of  this  river  is  about  270  miles.  Both  of  these  rivers  drain 
a  large  area  of  territory.  Hence  the  water  of  Sabine  Lake  is  compara- 
tively sweet,  especially  during  the  spring  freshets. 
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Little  attention  is  given  to  fishing,  not  more  than  a  sufQcieut  BUpply 
(or  local  (consumption  being  tiiken.  Seines,  cast  nets,  trot  lines,  and 
h«'UKl  lines  are  used  to  a  limited  extent.  Fourteen  men  depend  on  the 
fisheries  for  a  living,  and  twenty  others  engage  in  them  at  times.  The 
catch  of  fish  in  1890  amounts  to  71,700  pounds,  for  which  the  fishermen 
received  $4,038. 

On  Taylov  Bayou  and  at  Keath  Lake  Gully  are  located  two  companies 
of  seine  fishermen,  each  company  using  one  small  sailboat  of  about  3 
tons.  During  tiie  winter  the  catch  consists  mostly  of  catfish,  buffalo 
or  suckers,  and  Aresh- water  drum.  In  the  summer,  when  the  water  iu 
the  lake  is  not  so  fresh,  the  most  abundant  species  taken  are  redfisl^ 
trout,  and  shoepshead.  The  bay-seine  fishermen  are  reported  as  taking 
in  their  seines  about  100  dozen  terrapins  annually. 

In  the  winter  and  during  the  spring  freshets  half  a  dozen  men  living 
at  the  head  of  the  lake  fish  for  catfish  with  trot  lines.  From  150  to 
500  hooks  (about  4  feet  apart)  are  attached  to  each  line.  The  length  of 
the  snoods  is  about  18  inches  and  the  cost  of  such  lines  ranges  from  $3 
to  $10.  About  12,000  pounds  of  fish  are  annually  taken  in  this  manner. 
Tlie  average  weight  of  the  catfish  is  about  20  pounds,  while  some 
attain  a  weight  of  75  pounds.  The  number  of  trot  linens  in  use  at  pres- 
ent is  not  so  great  as  it  was  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  but  there  were 
no  seines  used  here  at  that  time. 

A  few  cast  nets  and  hand  lines  are  at  times  used  by  men  living  on 
the  shores  of  Sabine  Lake,  the  catch  being  only  sufiicient  for  home  con- 
sumption. The  quantity  taken  annually  by  means  of  hand  lines  is  about 
10,0(N)  pounds;  the  catch  by  cast  hets  is  much  less,  amounting  probably 
to  about  3,000  x)ounds. 

On  account  of  the  slight  density  of  the  water  no  oysters  are  found 
luTC,  except  occasionally  in  the  lower  end  of  the  lake.  In  1887  some 
were  found  which  were  almost  large  enough  for  market,  but  they  were 
destroyed  by  the  freshets  in  the  spring  of  18S8.  The  reefs  on  which 
these?  oysters  appear  are  at  the  extreme  southern  end  of  the  lake  and 
direetly  in  the  "pass."  They  cover  an  area  of  from  2  to  3  miles  long 
and  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide,  the  length  running  north  and 
south. 

GALVESTON  BAY. 

Leaving  Sabine  Lake  and  going  soutliwestwardly  along  the  coast 
there  are  no  fishing  localities  until  (ialveston  Bay  is  reached,  a  distance 
of  about  r»0  miles.  Between  Sabine  Lake  and  Galveston  Bay  the  coast 
is  entirely  with(mt  harbors,  and  is  uninhabited  except  by  ranchmen. 

(Jnlveston  Bay  is  the  s(»rond  Isirgest  in  area  and  commen!ial]y  tfie 
most  important  of  the  bays  on  the  Texas  coast.  1 1  liesbetween  the  main- 
land and  (Ialveston  Island  and  Bolivar  Peninsula.  East  Bay,  Trinity 
Bay,  and  West  Bay  are  tribut^iry  to  (Ialveston  Bay.  Much  of  the 
waters  of  West  Bay^  however,  find  an  outlet  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
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through  8aii  Luis  Pass.  Ea«t  Bay  lies  between  Bolivar  Peninsula  and 
the  mainland  It  is  15  miles  long  and  varies  in  width  from  1  to  7  miles. 
Th(5  average  depth  of  water  in  this  tributary  is  from  5  to  7  feet.  Tiinity 
Bay  lies  north  of  Galveston  Bay,  and  into  this  tributary  the  Trinity, 
San  Jacinto,  and  smaller  rivers  empty.  On  account  of  its  distance  from 
the  sea  and  the  number  of  rivers  emptying  into  it,  the  waters  of  Trinity 
Bay  are  quite  afresh.  The  average  depth  of  water  in  this  tributary  is 
between  0  and  11  feet.  West  Bay  separates  Galveston  Island  from  the 
mainland,  and  is  about  2^  miles  in  breadth  and  23  miles  in  length.  It 
is  very  shallow,  being  at  no  point  more  than  7  or  8  feet  in  depth  and  in 
some  places  is  forded  by  cattle.  Oyster  Bay,  sometimes  called  Christ- 
nias  Bay,  is  a  tributary  of  West  Bay,  and  most  of  its  waters  find  out- 
let through  San  Luis  Pass.  The  area  of  Galveston  Bay  and  its  tribu- 
taries is  estimated  at  565  square  miles,  Laguna  Madre  w4th  an  area 
approximating  811  sciuare  miles  being^  the  only  larger  body  of  water 
in  Texas* 

The  abundance  of  fish  in  Galveston  Bay  seems  to  have  somewhat 
de<;reased  during  the  past  several  years,  and  the  crews  seining  hero 
catch  on  an  average  a  less  quantity  per  seine  than  those  in  the  other 
important  fishing  sections  along  the  coast.  Although  quantities  of 
fish  are  shipped  into  the  interior  from  Galveston  Bay,  yet  at  times  the 
catcii  is  not  sufficient  to  supply  the  local  demand,  and  large  consign- 
ments are  received  from  other  fishing  ports.  The  great  bidk  of  the 
catch  is  sold  at  Galveston  City,  but  occasionally  some  of  the  boats  run 
up  Buft'alo  Bayou  and  dispose  of  their  catch  at  Houston,  while  a  few 
fish  are  sold  at  Wallisville,  Ilarrisburg,  and  other  villages  on  the  shores 
of  Galveston  Bay.  More  of  the  so-called  "cheap  fish"  are  8<aved  by 
Galveston  Bay  fishermen  than  elsewhere  along  this  coast.  This  is  duo 
to  the  larger  local  demand  among  poor  people. 

The  total  number  x)f  professional  fishermen  living  around  Galveston 
Bay  and  its  tributaries  in  1890  was  440.  Of  these,  284  lived  on  the 
island  of  Galveston,  52  on  Bolivar  Peninsula,  48  at  Buffalo  Bayou  and 
Oyster  or  Christmas  Bay,  and  some  on  themainhiud  between  Virginia 
Point  and  Chocolate  Bayou.  All  of  these  men  depended  on  oystering 
and  fishing  for  a  living,  except  those  on  Bolivar  Peninsula  and  on  the 
middle  and  western  part  of  Galveston  Island,  who  gave  attention  to 
truck  farming  as  well  a«  to  the  products  of  the  bay.  Besides  these 
regular  fishermen,  about  150  men  engage  at  times  in  fishing  with  cast 
nets,  crab  pots,  etc.,  and  96  men  were  constantly  employed  in  trans- 
porting and  marketing  the  fishery  products. 

The  Jitilterics  prosecuted. — The  bay-seine  fishery  and  the  oystiT  indus- 
try are  the  two  principal  fisheries  prosecuted  in  this  locality,  and  the 
persons  engaging  in  one  of  these  do  not  as  a  rule  engage  in  the  other. 
Several  minor  fisheries  are  also  carried  on,  as  the  surf-seine  the  shrimp, 
flounder,  crab,  and  cast-net  fisheries,  and  the  line  fishery  for  red  snap- 
pers and  other  fish. 
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The  hay-Hcine  fishery. — In  1890  tliere  were  105  men  employed  in  the 
bayseine  fisliery.  Tb<»y  used  GO  seines  valued  at  $7,550,  58  sail  craft 
worth  $19,000,  and  skill's  and  life  cars  to  the  value  of  $3,150.  The 
catch  amounted  to  1,418,5(K)  pounds,  for  which  the  fishermen  received 
$72,999.  Of  the  sail  craft,  only  two  measured  over  5  tons,  the  combined 
tonnage  of  these  being  12.93  tons. 

The  wagon  or  surf-Hcine  fishery, — In  1890  twelve  "  wagon''  or  surf 
seines  were  owned  and  fished  here  chiefiy  by  the  truck  farmers,  who 
sold  their  produce  in  Galveston.  No  boats  are  used  in  this  fishery,  and 
tlie  csitch  is  hauled  to  market  in  wagons;  hence  the  name  for  tliiH 
fishery.  The  surf  seines  are  made  nearly  similar  to  the  bay  seines;  tlio 
chief  dift'erence  is  that  they  are  not  quite  so  long,  being  only  50  to  60 
fathoms  in  length.  The  depth  is  from  4^  to  C  feet,  and  the  value  is 
about  $80  each.  They  are  hauled  in  the  surf  on  the  south  side  of  the 
island,  and  two  men  are  required  to  each  seine.  The  catch,  which 
amounts  to  about  40,000  pounds  in  each  year,  consists  principally  of 
sand  iTowt  [Cynoscxon  nothtis),  croakers,  and  large  redfish,  with  a  much 
smaller  quantity  of  many  other  species.  As  these  species  are  found 
in  gn»ater  abundance  in  the  bays,  this  fishery  has  not  become  very 
important.  The  fishermen,  or  in  nuiny  instances  their  wives,  take  the 
catch  to  Galveston,  where  they  sell  it  from  house  to  house  about  the 
city.  On  account  of  the  nninner  in  which  they  are  disposed  of,  these 
fish  usually  return  to  the  fishermen  a  higher  price  per  pound  than  those 
taken  by  the  bay  seines.  Galveston  Island  is  the  only  place  in  Texas 
at  which  these  seines  were  found  in  use. 

ISpcaring  offiounders. — Flounders  are  taken  from  the  waters  of  Galves- 
ton  Bay  at  night  by  the  method  known  as  '*  jacking,"  which  is  practiced 
all  along  the  Atlantic  coast.  Ko  one  depends  on  this  fishery,  and  it  is 
prosecute<l  only  during  the  summer  months.  About  30  men  around 
Galveston  Bay  engage  in  it  at  times.  The  men  go  out  in  the  shallow 
water  '*  afoot,"  carrying  a  torch  in  one  hand  and  a  spear  in  the  other. 
When  a  llounder  is  discovered  it  is  picked  up  by  means  of  the  spear 
and  placed  in  the  bag  or  basket  carried  on  the  arm  holding  the  torch. 
The  quantity  of  flounders  taken  annually  in  this  manner  in  Galveston 
Bay  is  about  25,000  pounds,  and  the  price  received  by  the  fishermen  is 
about  6  cents  per  pound.  There  is  always  a  good  demand  in  the  mar- 
kets for  these  fish. 

The  eatitfu't  fishery. — About  ninety-five  cast  nets  are  operated  by  as 
many  i)ersons  from  the  docks,  etc.,  around  Galveston.  These  nets  are 
worth  on  an  average  about  $3.75  each,  the  value  ranging  from  $2  to  98, 
according  to  the  size,  which  varies  from  4  to  10  feet  in  diameter.  The 
nets  are  used  only  at  odd  times  by  the  wharf  laborers  and  other 
persons  when  work  is  shick.  The  catch  amounts  to  al>out  28,000  iK>uuds 
annually  and  consists  chiefly  of  mullet,  with  a  small  quantity  of  other 
fish  and  some  shrimp.  When  not  consumed  at  home  the  fish  are 
generally  iHiddlad  about  the  city  by  the  fishenuen,  who  receive  ou  au 
^erage  about  0  cents  i)er  pound  for  tAiem. 
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The  hookand'tine  fisheries. — Aside  from  the  red-8iiai)per  fishery,  but 
few  fish  are  taken  by  books  and  lines  in  the  vicinity  of  Galveston,  and 
these  mainly  by  sportsmen  and  wharf-idlers,  the  latter  usually  fishing 
off  the  docks  with  short  lines.  Occasionally  some  fish  are  taken  in  the 
surf  on  the  south  side  of  Galveston  Island  by  means  of  longhand  lines. 
The  method  employed  is  common  on  the  Atlantic  coast  from  New  Jer- 
sey to  Florida  for  taking  many  varieties  of  fish.  The  line  is  several 
hundred  feet  in  leugth,  and  has  a  hook  and  weight  at  one  end.  The 
other  end  is  fastened  to  a  peg  driven  in  the  sand  near  the  water's  edge, 
or  to  one  Jiriu  of  the  person  using  it.  After  coiling  the  line  on  his  iwm 
tile  fisherman  goes  back  a  hundred  feet  or  more  from  the  water.  Then, 
running  rapidly  toward  the  surf  and  swinging  the  weighted  hook  around 
his  head,  he  throws  it  far  out  into  the  water.  Immediately  the  line  is 
drawn  in,  either  hand  over  hand  or  by  the  fisherman  running  up  the 
bank.  The  fish  taken  in  this  manner  are  usually  much  larger  than  the 
average  of  the  same  species  taken  in  the  seines.  The  most  abundant 
are  redfish,  trout,  and  occasionally  bluefish,  the  latter  species  being 
more  numerous  during  the  last  three  or  four  years.  The  quantity  taken 
in  this  manner  and  from  the  bay  is  about  35,000  pounds  annually. 

It  was  formerly  customary  for  a  number  of  the  harbor  and  freight 
boats  around  Galveston  to  make  several  fishing  trips  during  the  year 
to  the  red-snapper  banks  off  Galveston  Island.  Ordinarily  these  tri)>8 
were  made  during  the  dull  season  and  were  engaged  in  as  much  for 
pleasure  as  for  profit.  Some  of  the  boats,  however,  made  quite  a  busi- 
ness of  it.  In  this  way,  during  certain  years,  as  much  as  200,000 
pounds  of  red  snappers  were  brought  to  Galveston.  This  fishery  began 
about  1881  and.reached  a  maximum  in  1885.  The  schooner  Udna  C, 
tonnage  23.06,  was  one  of  the  best  boats  engaged  in  this  fishery,  but 
during  a  storm  on  September  18, 1885,  while  on  a  trip  to  the  banks,  this 
vessel  was  lost  Avith  all  on  board.  Since  then  few  boats  have  engaged 
to  any  extent  in  taking  red  snappers.  In  each  of  the  years  1887, 1888, 
and  1889  there  were  three  regular  freight  vessels  that  nmde  trips  to 
the  banks,  while  in  1890  there  were  only  two  such  vessels.  The  crew 
usnally  consisted  of  five  men  to  each  vessel.  The  catch  of  1889  was 
reported  to  be  22,000  x>ounds,  while  in  1890  it  was  only  4,H00  ix)unds. 

The  oyster  industry. — Galveston  Bay  has  a  greater  area  of  natural 
oyst<>r  beds  than  any  other  bay  in  Texas,  but  the  reefs  are  not  so  plen- 
tifully supplied  with  oysters  as  some  others  in  the  State.  This  is  to 
8om(^  extent  due  to  overfishing.  In  1890  215  men  living  on  the  shores 
of  Galveston  Bay  were  engaged  in  oystering,  using  127  sailboats  valued 
at  $42,900,  and  other  apparatus  valued  at  $3,740.  The  catch  amounted 
to  235,300  bushels  of  oysters,  for  which  the  fishermen  received  $72,140. 
A  small  ])art  of  thiscatch  was  obtained  fromMatagordaBay  by  Galveston 
oystermen  who  fished  there  for  a  few  weeks.  None  of  the  sail  craft 
employed  in  the  oyster  fishery  of  Galveston  Bay  measure  over  5  tons. 

The  best  grounds  in  Galveston  Bay  proper  lie  off  SIlo^V  wsv^X^^J^^iss. 
XK)ints  on  the  western  side  of  the  bay,  and  off  ftXASS^u^yof^iw^v^'^ 
JJ.  Mis,  113 2(i 
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pointH  on  the  east  side.  Tlic  opening  of  the  esiual  from  Bnizo8  Kiver  to 
West  Bay  is  supj»osed  to  have  liad  a  beneficial  effexit  on  tbc  oysters  of 
that  bay,  as  the  fresli  water  constantly  flowing  in  preserves  an  equality 
in  the  density  of  the  water  of  that  region. 

It  is  estimated  tliat  tliere  are  about  50  square  miles  of  natural  oyster- 
grounds  in-Galveston  Bay  and  its  tributnry  bays.  Tlie  quantity  of 
oysters  taken  from  this  area  varies  greatly,  depending  hu'gely  ujion 
the  facilities  for  obtaining  a  supply  from  Matagorda  Bay,  Morgan  City, 
and  elsewhere.  In  1890  about  50,000  bushels  of  uneulled  oysters  were 
taken  from  the  natural  reefs  for  planting  puri>08es,  thus  advancing  the 
catch  for  that  year  slightly  beyond  jts  usual  proi)ortionS. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  quantity  of  oysters  tsikou  during 
each  of  the  past  fimr  years  by  the  oystermen  of  Galveston  Bay: 


Year. 


JiUMllcU. 


1887 ir»5.(>00 


1888. 
JHHJ*. 


220.  (MM) 
210.  000 
181H) 235.300 


Value. 


$60,  o:m) 

78.000 
70,400 
72, 140 


The  shrimp  Jinhtrif. — Ten  to  lilteen  years  ago  many  shrimp  were  found 
in  Galveston  Bay,  and  a  factory  was  erected  for  the  puri>osoof  eauuing 
them.  In  1880  this  establishment  pre])ared  75,000  1-pound  cans  of 
shrimp,  but  a  great  decrease  in  the  <|uantity  n(»cessitated  the  closing 
of  the  fjurtory  a  irw  years  later,  and  at  present  only  enough  are  obtained 
for  daily  su])])ly  in  the  local  nuirket.  Tliese  shrini])  are  taken  by  seines 
similar  to  the  ordinary  bay  seines,  except  the.  mesh  is  much  smaller. 
There  were  ten  of  these  seines  in  use  in  (ialveston  Qay  in  1800.  Their 
averagt^  value  is  about  875,  and  the  services  of  two  men  are  required 
for  the  operation  of  each  one.  One  small  saillK>at  worth  about  980  is 
used  by  esich  ''  shrimping''  crew.  The  lisliery  is  prosecuted  in  much  the 
same  manner  as  the  bay-seine  fishery.  According  to  rei)orta,  thjB  cateh 
during  the  ])ast  ten  years  lias  steiidily  decreased.  In  1S88  it  was  15,000 
buckets,  in  1S80  it  was  tmly  13,500,  while  in  1800  it  was  still  fiirther 
reducexl  to  0,200  buckets.  They  are  sold  fresh,  the  wholesale  price 
ranging  fnmi  .S5  to  55  cents  per  bucket,  alM)ut  15  ]Hainds  to  the  bucket. 
The  average  size  of  these  shrimp  is  s<»arcely  so  great  a«  of  those  taken 
in  the  Barataria  region  of  Louisiana,  or  at  Tampico  in  Mexico,  at  each 
of  which  i)laces  large  <|uantities  are  obtained. 

The  enih  Hahery. — While  the  takhig  of  crabs  in  (ialvest^m  Bay  ia 
scan-ely  <'imsidercd  an  industry,  yet  from  25,0<H)  to  iM),000  dozen  are 
aniuially  caught  in  trap  nets  and  by  hand  lines.  About  75  crab  traps, 
worth  abcmt  $4]HM*dozen,  are  used,  as  well  as  a  quantity  of  short,  cheap 
hand  lines.  The  crab  tra])s  are  made  in  a  rough  manner  by  the  ])eraon8 
who  fish  them;  the  ordinary  form  iwmsists  of  a  barrel  hoop,  to  which 
JH  attachiMl  a  net  bag.  Bait  is  tied  in  the  center  of  the  hoop,  and  the 
ti'up  is  Inwvivtl  from  the  wharf,  to  which  it  is  fastened  by  means  of  m 
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small  cord.  A  number  of  times  daily  it  is  visited,  raised,  and  the  cjitch 
removed.  The  crabs  are  fished  for  by  the  negroes  and  the  poor  people 
about  the  wharves,  who  for  the  time  find  nothing  else  to  do.  The 
catch  is  usually  peddled  around  the  city,  the  price  received  averaging 
about  15  cents  per  dozen. 

Fifih  and  oyster  markets. — The  only  wholesale  fish  and  oyster  markets 
on  the  shores  of  Galveston  Bay  are  located  at  the  city  of  Galveston, 
where  there  were  in  1890  fiv^  wholesale  dealers  who  handled  these 
products.  Besides  these  there  were  at  Galveston  also  many  others  who 
handled  oysters  to  a  limited  extent,  while  nearly  all  of  the  groceries  in 
the  city,  as  well  as  many  restaurants,  received  from  one  to  ten  barrels 
daily  from  the  fishermen.  The  property  occupied  by  the  five  whole- 
sale houses  in  that  year  was  valued  at  $63,500,  and  85  men  were  given 
employment. 

When  taking  their  cateh  to  market  the  greater  number  of  the  Gal- 
vestcm  fishermen  lun  their  boats  into  "  vegetable  slip,"  where  the  catch 
is  sold  in  open  market  either  to  the  wholesale  dealers  or  to  the  many 
retail  grocers  or  restauiant  keepers. 

It  is  an  interesting  sight  to  see  the  fishermen  together  with  the  truck- 
farmers  who  take  their  procluce  to  market  in  small  sailboats,  as  they 
congregate  at  their  respective  places  in  the  ^'slip"  every  morning  while 
awaiting  buyers  for  their  wares.  In  this  place  at  times  there  may  be 
counted  nearly  a  hundred  sailboats,  constituting  a  regular  "mosciuito 
fieet."  The  list  of  their  produce  for  sale  is  almost  endless.  One  may 
find  here  a  load  of  oysters,  there  potatoes,  in  anotlier  boat  cauliflower 
and  pigs,  chickens  here  and  terrapins  there,  ducks  and  crabs,  fish  and 
milk. 

For  oysters  the  marketmen  pay  from  75  cents  to  $1.50  jyer  barrel,  the 
average  in  1800  being  about  $1.  The  greater  part  of  the  oysters  were 
handled  by  the  Galveston  Packing  Company,  which,  in  addition  to  those 
secured  from  thi?  bay,  obtained  large  supplies  from  Matagorda  Bay. 
The  oysters  are  sold  by  the  marketmen  in  various  quantities  and  con- 
ditions. The  local  demand  usually  requires  oysters  in  the  shell,  while 
the  inland  trade  is  mostly  for  the  opened  oysters.  When  sold  in  the 
shell  the  unit  of  measure  is  the  barrel,  holding  al)out  3  bushels;  the 
opened  oysters  are  sold  by  the  number,  although  there  is  a  growing 
tendency  to  sell  by  the  galUni.  The  openers  are  generally  paid  at  the 
rate  of  $1.25  per  1,000,  but  one  house  has  begun,  instead,  to  pay  25 
cents  per  gallon  of  solid  meats.  As  the  oysters  are  opened  they  are 
separated  i  n to  two  grades,  selects  and  standards.  They  are  then  placed 
with  ice  in  tubs  holding  from  1  to  5  gallons,  or  in  tin  cans,  the  capacity 
of  which  ranges  from  26  to  200  oysters.  The  tin  cans  are  hermetically 
sealed  and  shipped  in  boxes  containing  ice.  They  are  sent  into  the 
interior  by  express,  and  the  trade,  which  is  growing  rapidly,  extends 
throughout  Texas,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Colorado,  and  other  Western 
States,  and  even  so  far  distant  as  Chicago! 
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For  most  of  the  fiah  the  wholesale  marketmen  usually  give  6  cents 
per  pound  iii  the  wiuter,  and  during  the  summer  mouths  sometimes  a8 
low  as  4  cents  per  pound,  and  even  less.  These  prices  are  for  round 
fish.  When  shipped  inland  they  are  packed  in  ice  and  sent  by  ex- 
press. The  pompano,  Spanish  mackerel,  lloundcr,  robalo  {Centrapomua 
und€cimali8)j  and  a  few  other  choice  varieties,  are  sold  almost  entirely 
lor  consumption  in  the  city,  and  at  fancy  price^^,  often  as  much  as  50 
cent«  per  pound  being  obtained  for  some  of  them.  The  markethig 
houses  iilso  handle  shrimp,  turtle,  terrapins,  etc.,  as  they  may  be  taken 
by  the  fishermen,  which  is  always  in  limited  quantities. 

MATAGORDA  BAY. 

Leaving  (ralveston  Ray  and  going  westward  along  the  coast,  at  the 
mouths  of  most  of  the  estuaries  there  are  a  few  oyster  reefs,  from  which 
at  times  the  people  living  at  the  scattering  hamlets  and  plantations 
obtain  a  ''mess"  of  oysters.  At  Oyster  Creek,  Brazos  Kiver,  San  Ber- 
nard Iviver,  and  Caney  Bayou  a  few  fish  are  tsiken  by  means  of  lines; 
but  no  established  commercial  fishery  is  met  with  until  Matagorda  Bay 
is  reached,  the  entrance  to  which  (Pass  Cavallo)  is  about  125  miles  from 
Galveston  City. 

This  bay  is  inclosed  between  Matagorda  Peninsula  and  the  mainland. 
Its  only  channel  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  through  Pass  Cavallo,  which 
afibrds  uncertain  [)assage  for  vessels  drawing  9  feet  of  water.  Mata- 
gorda Peninsula,  whicJi  separates  Matiigorda  Bay  from  the  Gulf,  is  50 
miles  long  and  varies  in  width  from  a  few  rods  to  14  miles.  It  is  quite 
low  and  sandy,  and  is  in  many  i)laces  subject  to  an  occasional  overflowt 
permitting  the  waters  of  the  bay  to  unite  with  those  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico. 

The  (^olorado,  Navidad,  Lavaca,  and  other  rivers,  all  combined  drain- 
ing an  area  of  over  5(),000  square  miles,  empty  theitt  waters  into  Mata- 
gorda Bay.  This  woiUd  render  the  water  in  the  bay  quite  fresh,  were 
it  not  for  the  large  channel  at  Pass  Cavallo. 

Matagorda  Bay  is  about  53  miles  long,  and  the  width  varies  from  2 
to  14  miles.  With  its  tributaries,  Lavaca,  Caraiikaway,  Trespalacios, 
and  smaller  bays,  it  covers  an  area  ai>proximatiug  440  square  miles. 
The  depth  of  water  in  the  bay  varies  from  a  few  inches  to  14  feet.  It 
averages  from  10  to  12  feet,  exc^ept  in  the  eastern  end  of  the  bay,  where 
the  ordinary  depth  is  fi'om  4  to  8  feet.  Under  the  iufiuence  of  a  strong 
southeast  wind  this  bay  becomes  exceedingly  rough,  and  during  the 
last  six  years  more  fishing  boats  have  been  ^vrecked  here  than  in  all 
the  remaining  bays  on  the  Texas  coast. 

The  Jisheriea  prosecuted. — The  extent  of  the  fisheries  of  Matagorda 

Bay  has  varied  with  the  pros])erity  of  the  towns  along  its  shores,  and 

at  no  time  has  it  been  so  great  as  the  bay  is  capable  of  sustaining. 

The  fish  and  oyster  trade,  in  1884  and  1885  reached  considerable  pro- 

jwrtionsy  but  owiui:^  io  the  ubaudoumeut  of  the  bay  by  the  Morgan  line 
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of  steamers  iu  1886  it  very  considerable  decreased  in  the  years  follow- 
ing. In  1890  the  fisheries  o^  this  bay  gave  steady  employment  to  109 
men  and  supported  30  others  for  a  few  weeks.  The  property  invested 
in  the  fisheries  was  valued  at  $18,196.  The  total  weight  of  fishery 
products  amounted  to  893,200  pounds,  for  which  the  fishermen  received 
$.%*5,693.  Of  this  amount  $29,200  was  obtained  from  the  sale  of  oysters, 
the  taking  of  which  constitutes  by  far  the  most  imjwrtant  fishery  in 
tlie  bay.  The  bay-seine  fishery,  Jiltliough  of  little  importance,  ranks 
second  in  extent  among  the  fisheries  of  Matagorda  Bay.  A  few  cast 
nets  are  used,  and  some  hook-and-line  fishing  is  done. 

The  bay-seine  fishery. — Seventeen  men  sailing  from  Port  Lavaca  en- 
gjigod  in  the  bay-seine  fishery  in  1890.  They  used  five  sailboats,  valued 
at  $1,050,  and  seines,  skiffs,  and  live-fish  cars  to  the  value  of  $610.  The 
catiih  in  that  year  amounted  to  102,750  pounds,  for  which  the  fishermen 
received  $3,593.  In  1889  an  equal  force  was  employed  in  this  fishery, 
an<l  the  catch  amounted  to  88,800 pounds,  valued  at  $3,110.  The  fishing- 
grounds  are  situated  in  the  shoal  waters  of  Matagorda  Bay  and  its 
(»stuarios,  and  in  the  eastern  part  of  Espiritu  Santo  Bay.  The  catch  is 
landed  at  Port  Lavaca,  from  which  place  it  is  distributed  through- 
out the  State  by  the  wholesale  dealers.  Every  year  several  crews  of 
seine  lishermen  from  Galveston  go  to  Matagorda  Bay  to  fish,  sending 
tlieir  catch  home  by  the  steamer  Cumberland.  The  supply  of  fish  is 
much  greater  than  the  present  market  demands,  and  the  fishermen  are 
fn^quently  idle  for  several  days  at  a  time  because  the  markets  are  over- 
stocked. 

Cast-net  J  hooJc-and-liney  and  other  fisheries. — About  thirty  cast  nets  are 
used  at  times  on  the  shores  of  Matagorda  Bay  by  the  regidar  seine  and 
oyster  fishermen  and  by  other  persons.  The  catch  consists  chiefly  of 
mullet,  shrimp,  and  a  few  trout  (squeteague),  and  amounts  to  about 
15,000  pounds  annually,  the  usual  price  for  which  is  3  or  4  cents  per 
pound.  No  commercial  hook-and-line  fishery  has  been  established  at 
Matagorda  Bay,  yet  about  10,000  pounds  of  various  species  of  fish  are 
annually  taken  by  sportsmen  Jind  others.  These  consist  chiefly  of  red- 
fish,  trout,  jewfish,  etc.,  and  the  catch  is  almost  entirely  used  for  home 
consumption. 

Quantities  of  green  turtle  are  taken  in  Matagorda  Bay  by  the  Aran- 
sas Bay* fishermen,  but  no  one  living  in  this  section  engages  in  fishing 
for  them.  Shrimp  also  are  found,  but  except  the  few  taken  in  the  cast 
nets  none  aie  brought  to  the  settlements. 

The  oyster  indmtry. — The  finest  oyster  reefs  in  Texas  are  located  in 
Matagorda  Bay.  The  total  area  of  productive  grounds  in  this  bay  at 
l)resent  known  to  the  fishermen  approximates  45  square  miles.  There 
ar<^  doubtless  many  beds  which  have  not  yet  been  discovered.  The 
best- known  oyster-gVounds  are  Tiger  Island  reef,  Tres])alacios  reef, 
Old  Town  grounds,  and  those  in  the  extreme  east-ern  section  of  the 
bay,  which  are  sometimes  known  as  the  Live  Oak  ground^.. 
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about  50  miles.    This  bay  has  a  local  reputation  for  an  abundance  of 
fish,  but  is  rather  far  from  marketing  centers. 

SAN  ANTONIO  BAY. 

Directly  west  of  and  emptying  the  greater  portion  of  its  waters  into 
Kspiritu  Santo  Bay  lies  San  Antonio  Bay.  Its  area  approximates  129 
square  miles.  Into  it  empty  the  Guadalupe  and  San. Antonio  rivers 
and  smaller  strwims.  The  waters  of  the  bay  are  comparatively  fresh 
and  no  oyster  reefs  whatever  are  found  there,  except  in  the  extreme 
western  portion,  the  oysters  of  which  are  frequently  destroyed  by  spring 
freshets,  and  are  rarely  taken  by  the  fishermen. 

On  the  Guadalupe  River,  a  few  miles  above  its  mouth,  some  catfish 
are  taken  by  fishermen  from  Aransas  Bay.  Aside  from  this,  because 
of  the  lack  of  settlements  along  the  shores,  there  are  no  fisheries  pros- 
ecuted in  San  Antonio  Bay.  Its  fresh  water  will  probably  prevent 
the  ordinary  fisheries  of  this  coast  from  ever  being  extensively  carried 
on  here. 

MESQUIT  BAY. 

This  beautifiil  sheet  of  water  forms  connection  between  San  Antonio 
and  Aransas  bays,  and  covers  an  area  of  .about  23  square  miles.  Be- 
sides its  outlet  into  Aransas  Bay,  it  has  a  narrow  passage  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  through  Cedar  Bayou.  The  depth  of  water  is  from  1  to  6 
feet,  and  averages  about  4  feet;  but  in  the  channel  among  the  islands 
a  depth  of  15  or  more  feet  mj\y  be  found.  The  bottom  is  mostly  covered 
with  thick  mud.  There  are  several  shoals  or  narrow  places  in  the  chan- 
nel through  this  bay  that  very  much  impede  navigation  and  frequently 
cause  even  the  shallow  fishing  craft  to  await  a  higher  tide  or  a  change 
of  the  wind. 

In  many  places  in  this  bay  arc  found  small  reefs  from  which  fine  oys- 
ters may  be  obtained.  In  fact,  wherever  the  ground  is  sufficiently  firm 
for  the  oysters  to  ^'  gain  a  footing  "  they  api>ear  to  do  well.  At  low  tide 
one  may  go  on  many  of  the  small  exposed  reefs  and  pick  up  a  busliel 
or  more  of  oysters.  Instances  are  reported  in  which  30  bushels  of  flue 
oysters  have,  in  three  hours,  been  picked  up  by  one  man  from  an  area 
less  than  100  feet  squ.are.  Cedar  Bayou,  which  connects  this  bay  with 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  produces  some  of  the  largest  oysters  found  on  the 
coast  of  the  Gulf  States,  and  their  flavor  is  excellent;  many  of  these 
are  so  large  that  less  than  80  will  fill  a  3-bushel  barrel.  The  reefs  o^ 
other  localities  are  better  known  and  less  difficult  of  access,  and  those 
of  Mesquit  Bay  and  Cedar  Bayou  have,  therefore,  received  little  atten- 
tion. When  the  oyster  industry  of  Texas  has  been  fully  developed,  it 
is  probable  that  Mesquit  Bay  will  be  one  of  the  best  places  along  the 
coast  for  bedding  and  growing  oysters.  There  are  no  towns  on  the 
shores  of  this  bay,  hence  such  fish  as  are  obt<ained  from  the  waters 
thereof  are  taken  by  men  living  in  other  localities. 
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ARANSAS  BAY. 

Aransas  Bay  lies  southwest  of  Mesqiiit  Bay  and  empties  its  waters 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  through  Aransas  Pass.  The  Mission,  Aran- 
sas, and  other  rivers,  all  together  draining  an  area  of  about  2,200  square 
miles,  empty  their  waters  into  this  bay.  One  of  its  tributaries,  Copano 
I^ay,  nearly  equals  it  in  area.  It*  also  ha«  several  smaller  estuaries, 
viz,  St.  Charles  Bay,  Mission  Bay,  Puerto  Bay,  Shallow  Bay,  etc.  The 
area  of  Aransas  Bay  and  its  tributaries  is  163  square  miles.  Its  great- 
est length  measures  nearly  20  miles,  and  the  average  width  of  the  bay 
proper  is  about  5  miles.  Its  largest  tributary,  Copano  Bay,  is  about 
13  miles  long  and  5  miles  wicle. 

The  depth  of  water  in  Aransas  Bay  proper  ranges  from  a  few  inches 
to  14  feet,  the  latter  depth  being  found  in  front  of  the  city  of  Aransiis 
Pass  and  about  1 J  miles  from  shore.  The  average  depth  of  water  is 
about  10  feet.  Southwest  of  Goose  Island  and  from  1 J  to  2^  miles  dis- 
tant there  is  a  channel  30  feet  deep. 

In  the  eastern  portion  of  the  bay  there  are  a  number  of  reefs  over 
which  the  depth  of  water  ranges  from  a  few  inches  to  6  feet.  The  most 
prominent  of  these  reefs  are  Grass  Island,  Half  Moon,  Long,  Pelican, 
and  Poverty  reefs.  In  Copano  Bay,  the  northern  portion  of  Aransas 
Bay,  the  depth  of  water  does  not  exceed  10  feet  and  the  average  is  not 
more  than  7.  In  this  tributary  are  Shell  Bank  reef,  Copano  reef.  Lap 
Reef  bank,  and  Lap  reef;  these  reefs  are  narrow,  but  extend  several 
miles  in  length.  As  there  is  little  depth  of  water  over  them  they  mate- 
rially affect  the  navigation  of  the  bay  even  by  small  fishing  crafb. 

Importance  of  the  fisheries. — Since  the  abandonment  of  the  beef-pack- 
ing business  about  1880,  and  up  to  the  present  time,  the  fisheries  have 
been  the  most  important  of  the  industries  prosecuted  at  Aransas  Pass 
and  Fulton.  In  January  of  1880  a  small  establishment  for  canning 
fish  was  erected  here  by  Messrs.  Kearney  &  Mercer,  but  it  was  in  opera- 
tion only  a  short  while.  The  fish  marketed  fresh  were  shipped  on  the 
steamers  of  the  Morgan  Steamship  Line  to  Galveston  and  other  ports, 
and  thence  distributed  throughout  the  interior.  This  business  was  quite 
extensive  for  several  years  before  those  steamers  abandoned  this  port. 

On  the  e4)mpletion  of  the  San  Antonio  and  Aransas  Pass  liailroiul  in 
1888,  a  number  of  fisliermen  from  Matagorda  Bay  moved  here,  and  two 
fish-marketing  houses  were  established.  In  1890  these  two  were  con- 
solidated, but  before  the  close  of  that  year  another  market-house  was 
erected,  and  the  two  are  now  doing  business. 

In  1890  there  were  engaged  in  the  fishery  industries  of  Aransas  Bay 
210  men,  using  property  valued  at  $59,540.  The  catch  amounted  to 
2,055,150  pounds,  for  which  the  fishermen  received  $62,822.  The 
tnking  of  fish  by  means  of  bay  seines  is  the  most  imi)ortant  fishery 
here.  The  oyster  industry  ranks  second,  and  considerable  attention  is 
given  to  the  capture  of  green  turtle.  A  few  fish  are  taken  by  means  i)f 
hook  and  line,  and  quantities  of  crabs,  fiounders,  mullet^  etc^^a^i^e^  t^kss^. 
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The  hayseine  fishery. — In  1800  20  seines  were  used  in  taking  fish  for 
the  Aransas  Pass  markets,  and  90  men  were  employed  in  operating 
them.  The  vuMi  amounted  to  1,108,000  pounds  of  scale  fish  valued  at 
$41,025,  and  4(i,100  pouuds  of  green  turtle  and  tijirapins,  for  which  the 
fishermen  received  81,037.  The  number  of  sail  craft  employed  in  the 
bay-seine  fishery  in  thsit  year  was  27,  the  value  of  which  was  tll^iMM). 
Of  these  only  5  were  over  5  tons  measurement. 

The  price  re(M»ived  by  the*  fishermen  for  their  catchy  was  3i  cents  ivet 
]>oniid  in  1800;  it  was  3^  and  4  cents  in  1880,  while  hi  1887  and  1888 
it  was  only  3  (tents  per  ixmnd  round  weight. 

During  the  last  two  or  three  years,  on  ;M'.count  of  the  abundance  of 

fisli  and  the  good  shipping  facilit  ies,  the  seine  fishery  has  been  moiv 

.   ))ros]>erous  at  AransjkS  Bay  than  at  other  points  along  the  Texjis  enast. 

Tlu*  averjige  catch  of  fish  Uf  ea^'h  man  engaged  in  this  fishery  at  Aiwisaft 

liay  in  ISIK)  was  13,823  pounds,  valued  at  $484. 

The  favorite  fishing-gronnds  are  north  of  Tjive  Oak  Feninsnlu,  in 
ShaUow  Bay,  along  the  shores  of  St.  Joseph  Island,  in  R<*flfisli  Hay, 
and  St.  ( 'liarles  Bay.  S<Mne«s  are  not  use<l  in  the  rivers  nor  (uitAide  in 
the  (inlf  of  Mexico. 

Ilook-and-Hne  and  other  finhericH. — In  May  and  June  nnnd)erB  of  i>er- 
sons  engage  in  takiiig  jewfish  with  hook  and  line,  and  about  2r),(NM) 
])oun(1s  ari^  cai)tured  animally.  The  catch  is  usually  sold  to  the  mar 
ketmen at 4  cents  jwr pcmnd.  The (piantity of redfish, trout, tarpon, etc., 
taken  by  means  of  hooks  and  lines  by  siK)rtsmen  and  the  proferSsional 
fishermen  who  engage  at  odd  times  in  this  fishery  is  about  .'^,000  x>ounds 
annimlly.    These  would  sell  in  the  h)CJil  markets  for  about  81,200. 

In  most  of  the  rivers  in  this  section  of  the  St^ile  there  are  many 
catfish,  but  no  established  fishery  for  taking  them  exists  here  as  in 
Ijcmisiana.  These  fish  are  especially  abundant  in  the  Gua<lalupo  River, 
which  empties  into  San  Antonio  Bay.  They  are  veryimjmlar,  in  many 
]»laces  being  preferred  to  trout  (s<|ueteagne)  and  redfish.  The  market 
for  them  in  the  State  was  develoi)ed  by  the  dealers  at  Morgan  City,  La. 

A  few  cast  nets  are  used  here,  and  flounders  and  crabs  are  tnken  by 
me<ans  of  siM»ars  and  lines,  respectively.  These  fisheries,  however,  are 
of  minor  importance. 

The  oynter  iniluHtry, — Xext  to  the  seiiu*  fishery'  the  taking  of  oystt^rs 
is  tlie  most  imi>ortant  fishery  of  Aransas  Bay.  Twenty-six  men  were 
emi)loyed  in  this  fishery  in  181H),  and  the  (»atch  amounted  to  2G,«550 
bushels,  for  which  the  fishermen  n»ceived  ^6,(K)0.  The  reefs  resorted 
to  (dninge  from  year  to  year,  on  account  of  the  freshets  ocxsasionally 
<lestroying  many  of  the  beds.  During  some  years  the  gi-eater  part  of 
the  oysters  handled  are  obtaincMl  from  reefs  in  Matagorda  Bay.  The 
best-known  reefs  in  Aransas  Bay  and  tributaries  are  located  off  the 
northeast  section  of  St.  Joseph  Island  and  in  the  southern  waters  of 
Copnno  \\',\\.  In  tlie  extreme  eastern  part  of  Aransas  Bay  there  are 
^fevemJ  sinnN  mid  sriitti'nHl  reefs  which  vive  iv^vUe.  vvoduetive.    The  area 
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of  the  grounds  in  this  bay  and  its  tributaries  that  have  produced  oys- 
ters during  the  past  ten  years  is  estimated  at  15  scjuare  miles. 

The  depth  of  water  over  the  oyster  beds  varies  from  a  few  inches  to 
8  or  more  feet.  No  oysters  arc  obtained  from  grounds  more  than  7  feet 
under  water,  although  there  are  probably  many  beds  in  such  places. 

Only  a  small  part  of  the  oysters  shipped  from  the  shores  of  Aransas 
Bay  are  obtained  from  its  waters.  In  recent  years  the  supply  hasbeen 
largely  drawn  from  Matagorda  Bay,  while  Espiritu  Santo,  Mesquit, 
and  Corpus  Christ!  bays  have  furnished  a  few  for  this  market. 

The  green-turtle  fishery. — Green  turtio.  {Chelonia  myda^)  have  at  times 
ap])eared  in  large  numbers  iji  Aransas  Bay.  In  1809  the  beef-packeries 
began  to  can  them.  When  these  canneries  were  closed  about  ten  years 
ago,  a  small  factory  was  established  at  Fulton  for  preparing  turtle  meat 
for  market  in  1  and  2  i)ound  tin  cans.    This  is  still  continued. 

The  weight  of  the  green  turtle  taken  on  the  Texas  coast  varies  from 
10  to  1,000  j)ounds,  and  averages  about  270  pounds.  When  they  arrive 
in  Texas  waters  they  are  in  poor  condition,  but  they  fatten  rapidly  and 
are  best  for  the  market  from  August  to  the  end  of  the  season. 

Aransas  and  Matagorda  bays  and  the  lower  end  of  Lagnna  Madre 
are  favorite  fishing-grounds;  yet  at  times  the  nets  are  set  in  other  bays 
on  the  coast,  and  trii)8  are  made  even  beyond  the  Rio  Grande.  The 
season  for  "  turtling"  begins  in  March  and  closes  in  October,  June 
to  September  being  the  best  time  for  this  fishery. 

Green  turtle  are  never  taken  with  seines  on  this  coast,  nor  are  they 
usually  hunt^ed  on  the  beaches  during  the  breeding  season.  Gill  nets 
are  the  common  means  of  capture,  the  length  varj^ing  from  60  to  100  ^ 
feet,  and  the  depth  from  7  to  10  feet.  The  size  of  the  mesh  ranges 
from  14  to  16  inches  square,  the  twine  used  being  from  48  to  60  medium- 
laid.  The  nets  are  made  by  the  fishermen,  and  about  2J  pounds  of 
twine  are  necessary  for  each  one.  No  lead  line  is  used,  only  a  float 
line  being  required.  The  cost  of  each  net,  ready  for  use,  including 
ropes,  cost  of  making,  etc.,  is  about  $15.  Each  fishing  crew  should 
have  twenty  or  more  of  these  net«. 

The  nets  are  set  in  the  "runs"  or  channels  to  which  the  turtle  resort 
to  feed.  The  onler  in  which  they  are  set  varies  with  the  "lay  of  the 
land.''  One  of  the  lower  ends  of  the  net  is  fastened  by  means  of  a  rope 
to  an  anchor,  le^iving  the  net  to  swing  freely  with  the  current.  Each 
one  is  generally  placed  at  a  distance  from  the  other  slightly  greater 
than  the  length  of  the  net,  so  that  the  nets  may  swing  clear  of  each 
other  when  the  current  changes.  A  turtle  swimming  through  the  "  run  " 
is  likely  to  pass  a  "flipper"  through  the  mesh  of  one  of  these  nets;  and 
while  endeavoring  to  extricate  it,  becomes  completely  entangled  and 
is  easily  secured.  The  daily  catch  varies  from  nothing  to  20  turtles,  an 
average  of  2  or  3  being  quite  good.  The  d^tli  of  water  in  which  the 
nets  are  set  is  usually  from  9  to  14  feet.  The  best  fishing  is  done  at 
night,  but  the  day  time  is  very  good  if  nioderate  trade  winds  v^ev^aiL 
and  the  water  be  slightly  rough. 
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Green  turtle  are  gradually  becoming:  less  abundant  on  the  coast  of 
Texas,  yet  on  aeeount  of  the  increjising  demand  for  them  the  annual 
cateh  is  probably  inereasing.  The  turtles  are  either  disposed  of  at  the 
Fulton  eanning  factory  or  are  sold  to  the  fresh-fish  marketmen,  who 
ship  them  to  the  interior  and  even  to  Kew  York  City.  Those  sent  to 
the  latter  place  go  by  the  regular  line  of  steamers  from  Galveston,  to 
whitrh  i)ort  they  are  sent  by  rail  or  general  freight  boats  from  Aransas 
Pass.  They  are  shipped  alive,  and  live  a  great  length  of  time  out  of 
water. 

The  lishennen  usually  receive  from  1  to  2  cents  per  pound  for  their 
catch.  While  awaiting  a  suitable  market  the  turtles  are  kept  in 
"crawls,"  or  pens,  made  of  poles  driven  in  the  bottom  of  the  bay  a 
few  inches  from  each  other,  and  sufficiently  hmg  to  project  a  few  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  water.  If  properly  fed,  the  turtle  may  be  re- 
tained several  months  in  such  inclosures. 

The  cannery  at  Fulton  was  established  on  a  small  scale  in  1881.  In 
1890  about  900  green  turtles,  weighing  243,000  pounds,  were  reported 
as  being  received  at  this  cannery.  About  40,000  2-i)ound  cans  of  tur- 
tle nu*at,  and  300  dozen  2-i>ound  cans  and  500  dozen  3-]xmnd  cans  of 
"  turtle  soup''  were  prepared.  It  is  quite  difficult  to  prepare  these 
])nuliu*ts  so  that  they  will  keep  a  suitable  length  of  time,  such  work 
recpiiring  close  attention  and  the  gi*eatest  cleanliness. 

The  shells  of  the  green  turtle  have  no  recognized  commercial  value. 

Marketing  of  fishery  products. — ^In  1890  there  were  two  wholesale  fish 
ami  oyster  markets  at  Aransas  Pass.  The  number  of  men  employed 
was  31,  and  the  capital  invested  $23,000.  All  the  fishery  and  game 
jmiducts  of  the  region  were  handled  by  these  two  houses,  and  in  the 
s^me  manner  as  is  (*ommon  along  the  coast.  One  of  the  marketing 
houses  was  connected  with  an  ice  plant  and  the  fish  were  preserved  in 
dry  cold  storage  while  awaiting  orders  from  the  interior. 

CORPrS   CHRISTI  BAY. 

Southwest  of  Aransas  Bay  and  connected  with  it  by  Corpus  Christ! 
Bayou  is  situated  Corpus  Christi  Bay.  This  is  a  beautiful  body  of 
water,  very  nearly  circular  in  shape,  and,  together  with  its  tributaries, 
covers  about  185  square  miles.  The  average  depth  of  water  is  fully  14 
feet.  At  present  the  only  navigable  outlet  is  through  Arans:is  Pass  by 
way  of  Corpus  Christi  Bayou.  This  bayou  had  a  natural  depth  of  water 
of  about  4  feet,  but  by  Mon-is  and  Cunningham's  Cut  it  has  been  made 
navigable  for  vessels  drawing  7  feet. 

The  only  estuarie^s  entering  Corpus  Christi  Bay  are  the  Nueces  River 
and  Oso  Creek.  The  latter,  as  im])lied  by  its  name,  is  quite  salty.  It 
is  wide  and  shallow  and  drains  but  a  small  area;  in  fiict,  it  is  more  of 
a  tributary  bay  than  a  creek.  The  Nueces  River  drains  about  10,000 
sguare  miles  of  territory,  and  at  times  during  the  spring  it  empties 
great  quantities  of  iresli  water  into  the  bay. 
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The  fisheries  proHecuted, — In  Corpus  Cliristi  Bay  Jill  tlio  littli  common 
to  the  bays  along  tlie  Texas  coast  are  found.  In  1886,  when  Indianola 
was  destroyed,  many  of  the  fishermen  from  that  place  came  to  Corpus 
Christi,  and  these,  together  with  a  large  number  of  men  who  formerly 
fished  at  Point  Isabel,  are  now  plying  their  trade  here.  The  total 
number  of  men  engaged  in  the  fishery  industry  of  this  bay  in  181K)  was 
re])orted  to  be  175,  and  the  capital  invested  $44,330,  The  catch 
amounted  to  1,238,650  pounds,  for  which  the  fishermen  received  $45,(525. 
Only  two  of  the  fisheries  prosecuted  here  have  any  commercial  impor- 
tance; these  are  the  bay-seine  fishery  and  the'oyster  industry.  Many 
green  turtle  are  handled  in  the  wholesale  markets  of  Corpus  Christi, 
but  they  are  purchased  of  the  fishermen  hailing  from  Aransas  Bay  and 
Point  Isabel.  Shrimp  are  found  to  a  limited  extent,  but  no  fishery 
has  been  established  for  taking  them.  Crabs  and  a  few  flounders  are 
taken  by  boys  and  wharf-idlers  for  local  consumption. 

The  hay-seine  fishery. — ^In  1890  there  were  engaged  in  the  seine  , 
fishery  at  Corpus  Christi  70  men,  using  16  sailboats  valued  at  $5,200, 
and  seines,  skiffs,  and  live-fish  cars  to  the  value  of  $2,820.  The  catch 
amounted  to  719,950  pounds,  for  which  the  fishermen  received  $24,965. 
This  fishery  is  gradually  increasing  in  extent  at  Corpus  Christi.  The 
sail  craft  employed  are  somewhat  larger  than  those  used  in  the  other 
bays  of  Texas.  The  market  men  report  that  redfish  are  growing 
scarcer  and  that  sheepshead  are  rather  more  plentiful  than  formerly. 
The  price  received  by  the  fishermen  for  their  catch  has  been  for  the 
past  several  years'about  3 J  cents  per  pound  for  the  ordinary  fish. 

Hand-line  and  other  fisheries. — Many  redfish,  trout,  jewfish,  etc.,  are 
taken  by  means  of  hand  lines  by  the  Corpus  Christi  fishermen  and 
sportsmen,  and  occasionally  a  visit  is  made  to  the  red-snapper  banks 
off  Aransas  Pass.  The  hook-and-line  fishery  does  not,  however,  have 
any  commercial  rank.  The  total  quantity  of  fish  taken  in  this  manner 
is  alM)ut  25,000  pounds  annuaUy.  These  would  sell  in  the  markets  for 
about  $1,000. 

A  large  number  of  cast  nets  are  used  by  boys  and  others  for  fishing 
off  the  wharves  and  along  the  shores.  The  catch,  which  consists  of 
mullet,  trout,  etc.,  amounts  to  about  20,000  pounds  anuuiiUy. 

Spears  are  in  use  to  a  small  extent  in  the  shallow  waters,  for  the 
imrpose  of  obtaining  flounders,  the  annual  catch  amounting  to  about 
4,(MK>  pounds. 

Crab  fishery. — ^As  at  other  i)oiuts  along  the  Texas  coast,  crabs  are 
abundant  in  Corpus  Christi  Bay.  There  is,  however,  little  demand  for 
them  in  the  markets,  and  even  this  is  entirely  for  local  consumption ; 
hence  no  one  engages  in  taking  them  to  so  great  an  extent  as  to  de- 
l>end  on  it  for  a  living.  The  crabs  are  taken  by  means  of  dip  nets, 
baited  lines,  etc.  The  catch  is  mostly  peddled  about  the  city  and  sells 
at  15  to  30  cents  per  dozen. 
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The  oyster  uuhnstrt/. — The  area  of  the  natural  oyster  reefs  in  Goi*pa8 
Cliristi  i>ay,  at  prescMit  known  to  the  fishermen,  is  estimated  at  13 
square  miles.  The  beds  are  located  princ^ipally  near  tbe  shore  between 
the  San  Antonio  iind  Aransas  Pass  Railroad  brid^^e  and  Ingleside 
Cove.  A  few  small  reefs  lie  directly  otf  the  piers  at  Corpus  Ghristi, 
and  al>out  halfway  between  Corpus  Christi  and  the  mouth  of  Oso  Creek 
there  are  others.  At  the  entrance  of  Oso  Creek  into  the  bay  and 
around  Shamrock  Point  a  few  oysters  have  been  obtained.  But  the 
two  last-nu'ntioned  reefs  are  somewhat  distant  from  the  city  and  the 
water  is  deep  and  frequently  rough,  so  that  they  are  rarely  ilshed  on. 

On  account  of  the  great  depth  of  water  in  Corpus  Christi  Bay,  the 
condition  of  only  such  grounds  as  are  located  in  the  shoal  waters  near 
the  shore  are  known  to  the  fishermen.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  many  oyster  reefs  at  present  unknown  exist  in  the  deeper 
wat(»rs  of  this  bay,  as  well  as  in  the  other  bays  along  the  coast. 

Freciuently  spring  freshets  occur  on  the  Nueces  Kiver,  and  the  great 
cpiantities  of  fresh  water  emptied  into  the  bay  destroy  many  oysters. 
Occasionally  tliese  freshets  bring  down  quantities  of  sand  and  mud, 
wlii<jh  eov«T  the  oyster  beds  and  prove  very  destructive. 

In  1890  the  number  of  men  engaged  in  oystering  from  Corpus  Christi 
Bay  was  40.  They  used  13  sailboats,  valued  at  $6,100,  and  skiffs  and 
tongs  to  the  value  of  $.'590.  The  catch  of  oysters  amounted  to  65,400 
bushels,  for  which  the  fishermen  received  $18,.'i50. 

Prior  to  the  season  of  1890-91  no  instruments  other  than  tongs  had 
been  used  for  taking  oysters  in  Corpus  (Christi  Bay.  During  that  sea- 
son, ho>\^ver,  a  small  dredge  was  used  on  the  schooner  (7.  Highland^ 
1(>.36  tons  mciisurement.  This  was  the  first  attempt  to  utilize  dredges 
in  the  taking  of  oysters  in  this  Stat<?.  The  work  done  was  completely 
satisfactory,  and  doubtless  many  more  dredges  would  have  been 
employe<l  during  the  following  season  had  not  the  State  legislature 
])rohibited  their  fui-ther  use. 

Fish  and  oyster  inarJcets. — There  were  two  wholesale  dealers  at  Corpus 
Christi  in  1890,  who  handle<l  nearly  all  the  fish  and  oysters  taken  by 
the  Corpus  Christi  fishermen;  also  many  oysters  obtained  from  Mata- 
gorda and  Aransas  bays. 

LAGUNA  MADRE  AND  TUE  LOWER  UIO  GRANDE. 

Opening  directly  into  Corpus  Christi  Bay,  and  extending  southward 
a  distance  of  ILM)  miles  t4)  Boca  Chica,  lies  Laguna  Mailre,  so  called 
b(M'aus(^  of  the  inuuerous  smaller  lagoons  or  shallow  bays  extending 
inland  that  are  tributary  to  it.  Laguna  Aladre  is  from  2  to  13  miles 
wide,  and  covers  an  area  of  about  81 1  square  miles.  It  is  very  shallow, 
averaging  but  little  over  2  fe(»t  in  depth,  and  in  many  places  the  gronnd 
is  <iuite  bare  at  low  tide.     It  is  not  navigable  except  in  limited  areas. 

On  account  of  the  saltness  of  the  watvr,  few  fish  an' found  inLagana 
JIadiv,  except  at  the  extreme  h)wer  end  near  Point  Isabel,  where  the 
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less  sjilty  w  ater  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  finds  entrance  through  Brazos 
Santia^^o  and  Boea  Chica.  The  depth  of  water  here  varies  from  3  to  6 
feet.  All  the  s[»ecies  of  fish  common  along  the  Texas  coast  are  found 
here,  and  many  of  them  in  abundance.  But  the  fisheries  are  not  prose- 
cuted to  any  great  extent  on  account  oi  the  small  market  for  the 
catch. 

Bay  seine  finhery, — The  bay-seine  fishery  employs  two  seines,  four  men 
being  required  for  each  seine.  These  men  work  probably  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  days  in  the  year.  The  catch,  which  amounts  to 
about  75,000  XM)und8  annually,  is  bunched  and  sent  by  rail  to  Browns- 
ville and  Matamoras  once  or  twice  each  week,  particular  attention  being 
paid  to  having  them  on  the  markets  on  '*  fast  days."  Each  bunch  c»f 
fish  weighs  about  5  pounds,  and  these  are  sold  in  the  markets  for  "  two 
bits"  (25  cents)  each.  The  weight  of  fish  in  a  bunch  varies  according 
to  the  supply  and  demand,  but  the  price  per  bunch  does  not  ordinarily 
change. 

The  seine  fishermen  also  catch  shrimp  in  their  seines,  the  quantity 
obtained  annually  being  about  30,000  pounds.  These  are  marketed 
both  fresh  and  dried. 

Catfiah  OH  the  Lower  Rio  Orande. — In  the  Rio  Grande,  between  its 
mouth  and  Hidalgo,  a  distance  of  about  100  miles,  yellow  and  silver 
catfish  are  abundant.  The  quantity  taken  on  the  American  side  is 
about  30,000  pounds  annually.  Aside  from  this  no  fishery  is  reported 
from  the  Lower  Rio  Grande. 

Cast  net  and  era h  fisheries. — About  twenty  cast  nets  are  used  at  Point 
Isabel  at  times.  The  catch  consists  of  mullet,  shrimp,  trout,  etc.,  but 
chiefly  of  the  first  named  variety.  It  amounts  to  about  10,000  pounds 
annually,  some  of  which  is  consumed  locally  and  the  rest  sent  to 
Brownsville.     - 

A  few  crabs  are  taken  here  by  traps  and  lines.  The  catch,  however, 
is  (|uite  small  on  account  of  the  limited  market  demand. 

Green-turtle  fishery, — About  50,000  pounds  of  green  turtle  are  ob- 
tained annually,  one  sailboat  and  three  men  being  employe<l ;  but  on 
account  of  the  distance  from  market  the  prices  received  by  the  fisher- 
men are  small,  averaging  not  over  a  cent  per  pound.  A  large  factory 
for  canning  green  turtle,  oysters,  fish,  game,  et€.,  was  for  a  short  while 
in  oiKTation  at  Point  Isabel. 

The  iyyster  industry.-^Yonr  men,  with  three  small  sailboats,  are  re- 
ported as  having  engaged  in  taking  oysters  by  means  of  tongs  in  1890. 

The  oyster  reefs  near  Point  Isabel  are  <iuite  scattering,  and  are  spread 
(iver  about  3  square  miles.  The  most  productive  grounds  are  located 
ah)ng  the  shore  of  the  mainland,  about  3  or  4  miles  west  of  Point  Isabel. 
Some  small  reefs  are  included  between  Long  Island  and  the  mainland, 
and  at  various  other  points.  The  total  quantity  of  oysters  taken  an- 
nually from  this  section  is  about  4,200  bushels.  Many  more  might  be 
obtained^  but  the  catch  is  restricted  by  the  small  demand. 
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STATISTICS. 

Table  of  persons  emplayed  in  the  fisheries  of  Texas  in  1800, 


llow  engaged. 


Bay-ROiiio  flsliery 

Oyater  industry 

Surf-aeiiie  liHh«'rv 

S)irinip-8eiiio  fishery 

Turtle  finhery 
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Lake. 


26 
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34 
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17 
84 
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90 
26 
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^y-    ;    Grande. 
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24 

70 
40 

8 
4 

1 
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24 
20 

•22 
*      328 
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20 



*19 
50 
41 

46" 

25 

3 

19 

2 

163 
:96 



30 

8 

683 

139 

210          175                   36 

1 

1,277 
1 

*  Sixt4H*n  of  these  men  engaged  also  in  the  oyster  fishery  daring  tho  winter,  hence  they  are 
included  only  once  in  the  totms. 

t  Of  328  men  employed  in  "  niiscellaneoos  fisheries  "  only  the  following  number  depended  on 
the  fisheriiw  for  a  living:  Sabine  Lake, 6;  Galveston  Bay.  16;  and  Corpus  Christi  Bay,  10. 

I  This  includes  11  men  on  the  steamer  Cumberland,  engaged  in  transiwrtiug  fish  and  oysters. 

Table  of  apparatus  and  capital  in  the  fisheries  of  Texas  in  1S90, 
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35 
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Aransas  Bay. 

No. 
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11 
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17 

2 

29 
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30 
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2 

20 
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45 
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6 
2 
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A  nparatus  of  capture,  etc. : 
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10 
05 

7,550 
000 
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5 


500 

Surf  Heines 

Sliriiun  seines 

(/'ast  nets 

30 

95 

30 
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SO 
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2,000 

Turtle  nets 

<^*rab  trans 

75 

246' 
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1 

25 

1,050 

1,600 

1,200 

15,000 

64,500 

30,000 

LiucH.  snears.  etc 

70 

5 

10 
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50 

"20* 
55 

55 
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{ K'ster  tomrs 

Live- fish  cars 

10 

61 

TmiifiDort intr  Hteamer  ...... .   . 

Shore  nroiier t  v 
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-\... 

Total 
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100. 410 

18,190 

1    SO.MO 

Designation. 


Cor|uis  Christi 
Bay. 


No.  '      Value. 


Lagnna  Madre  and 
lower  Rio  Grande. 


Total  for  the  State. 


No. 


16 
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3 
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o 
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G 

2 


20 

6 

12 
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4 
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18 

25 

92 
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00 
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12 

10 

.115 
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1 
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28 
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'  In  athlitUm  to  thin  amount  $3.60.5,  not  elsewhere  cDomerated,  represcnflng  the  Talne  of  the 
provinioBs,  oto.,  carrii'd  by  the  vesaels  of  Galveston,  ATiAaaa,aiidCorvu«  Chnsti  iMya,  to  to  bQ 
mdded  toffive  the  toCaj  invcmtmeiit. 
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THE  07STER  LAT77  OF  TEXAS. 

The  oyster  law  at  present  operative  in  this  State,  and  to  which 
reference  has  been  made  in  the  foregoing  text,  is  as  follows: 

An  act  for  the  preservation  of  oysters  and  oyster  beds,  and  for  protectiop;  tho  rights  of  persons  to  the 
same,  and  affixinjjf  penalties,  and  providing  locations  for  planting  oysters.  (Laws  of  1891,  chap- 
ter 98.) 

Be  it  emicted  by  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  TexaSf  That  oyster  beds  shall  be  pub- 
lic and  private;  all  those  not  designated  as  private,  shall  be  public;  all  natural 
oyster  beds  and  oyster  reefs  shall  be  deemed  public.  No  person  shall  take  or  catch 
oysters  from  any  public  beds  for  market  or  sale  or  planting  from  tho  Urst  day  of 
May  to  the  first  day  of  September  in  any  year.  Any  person  offending  against  the 
prorisions  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  cou- 
yiction  thereof  shall  be  fined  for  each  offense  not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  fifty 
dollars. 

2.  When  oysters  are  cnlled  or  selected  from  public  beds,  those  not  wanted  for 
market  or  sale  or  for  family  nse,  shall  be  planted  while  alive,  by  the  person  or  persons 
taking  them,  on  the  beds  from  which  they  were  taken,  or  some  other  bed,  public  or 
ptivate,  and  any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  guilty  of 
a  mmdemeanory  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  for  each  offense  not  less 
than  tea  dollars  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars. 

3.  Whore  any  creek,  bayou,  lake,  or  cove,  not  made  a  navigable  stream  by  the 
laws  of  this  State  or  of  the  United  States,  runs  through  the  lands  of  any  person,  such 
person  or  other  lawful  occupant  shall  have  the  exclusive  right  to  use  said  creek, 
bayon,  lake,  or  cove  for  gathering,  planting,  or  sowing  oysters  within  the  metes  and 
bounds  of  the  original  grant  or  patent  of  said  land;  but  if  said  creek,  bayou,  lake, 
or  cove  is  not  included  in  the  survey  of  said  lands,  then  the  exclusive  rights  of  tho 
riparian  owner  shall  extend  to  the  miudle  of  said  creek,  bayou,  lake,  or  cove. 

4.  Any  person  who  is  an  actual  bona  fide  citizen  of  the  State  of  Texas  shall  have 
the  right  of  obtaining  a  location  for  planting  oysters  and  making  private  oyetor 
beds  within  any  public  navigable  waters  of  this  State,  other  than  those  mentioned 
in  section  3  of  this  act,  by  designating  a  square  space  not  exceeding  five  hundred 
and  thirty-eight  yards  square,  intended  by  him  for  such  purpose,  by  not  less  than 
fonr  buoys  anchored,  or  four  stakes  firmly  and  permanently  planted,  one  at  each 
comer  of  such  location,  and  by  establishing  posted  notices  of  the  same  on  one  or 
more  of  said  comer  stakes  or  buoys ;  said  stakes  shall  project  at  least  four  feet  above 
ordinary  tides  and  shall  be  not  less  than  six  inches  in  diameter  if  of  wood  or  three 
inches  in  diameter  if  of  iron,  and  any  person  so  locating  as  aforesaid  shall  bo  pro- 
tected in  his  possession  thereof  against  trespass  thereon,  in  like  manner  as  free 
holders  are  protected  in  their  rights  for  a  term  of  fifteen  years  after  filing  with  the 
county  clerk  his  notice  of  location :  Provided^  lliat  no  person  shall  have  the  right  to 
locate  any  of  the  public  oyster  beds  or  oyster  reefs  within  the  public  navigable 
waters  of  this  State  under  this  act  or  under  any  pre-existing  law.  All  oyster  loca- 
tions made  under  this  act  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  fifteen  years  from  the  date  of 
filing  the  notice  of  location  with  the  county  clerk,  and  said  location  shall  then 
revert  to  the  State,  as  if  the  same  had  never  been  located :  And  provided  farther  ^  That 
no  person  shall  locate  any  private  oyster  bed  in  the  public  navigable  waters  of 
this  State  within  one  hundred  yards  of  low-water  mark  of  any  shore  without  the 
consent  of  the  riparian  owner,  said  owner  only  having  that  right,  nor  shall  anyone 
be  permitted  in  any  wise  to  interfere  with  navigation  by  inclosure  of  said  oyster  beds. 

5.  At  any  time  not  exceeding  sixty  days  after  placing  in  position  any  one  or  more  of 
said  comer  posts  or  buoys  upon  one  of  which  shall  be  placed  the  notice  hereinbefore 
required,  the  locator  shall  file,  with  the  county  clerk  of  the  county  in  which  his  loca- 
tion lies,  a  notice  of  his  location.  The  same  shall  be  a  notice  to  whom  it  concems  that 
the  locAtor  haa  on  a  certain  date,  naming  it,  located  a  private  oyatet  Vm^  ^^ql  ^ 
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certain  spacoi  describing  it  by  snob  metos  and  bounds  as  will  suffice  to  loeate  it  on 
the  ground  or  water,  and  that  he  has  placed  posts  or  buoys  as  required  by  law.  If 
such  notice  be  filed  before  the  four  comers  are  designated  by  posts  or  buoysi  the 
notice  skall  so  state  and  be  followed  in  sixty  days  by  a  supplementary  notice  after 
the  four  corners  are  all  designated  by  posts  or  buoys.  Notices  of  location  shall  ia 
all  cases  state  that  the  location  described  does  not  conflict  with  any  other  privato 
bod,  and  that  it  is  not  on  any  public  bed  or  oyster  reef.  The  notices  filed  with  the 
clerk  as  aforesaid  shall  further  state  that  the  locator  is  a  bona  fide  citizen  of  the 
State  of  Texas.  It  shall  bo  signed  and  sworn  to  by  the  locator  or  his  agent;  tbo 
county  clerk  shall  record  such  notices  in  a  well-bound  book  to  be  kept  for  that  par- 
pose,  and  the  original  with  a  certificate  of  registration  returned  to  the  locator.  The 
county  clerk  shall  receive  for  his  services  in  recording  such  notices  the  same  fee  as 
is  charged  for  recording  deeds.  The  original  or  certified  copies  from  the  records  sbnll 
bo  admissible  in  evidence  under  the  same  rules  governing  the  admission  of  deeds  or 
certified  copies  thereof.  When  the  location  lies  in  more  than  one  county  the  notice 
shall  be  tiled  in  all  the  counties  in  which  the  location  is  situated,  or  otherwise  the 
location  will  be  effective  only  as  to  those  portions  lying  in  the  county  or  countios 
in  which  the  notice  or  notices  are  filed.  Upon  complying  with  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  the  right  of  the  locator  shall  date  from  the  placing  of  the  first  post  or  buoy.  All 
oyster  beds  planted,  created,  or  established  in  accordance  with  sections  3  and  4  of 
this  act  shall  be  private  oyster  beds,  and  the  owners  of  the  same  shall  be  entitled  to 
nil  the  privileges  and  protection  of  this  act,  after  having  caused  his  claim  to  be  duly 
posted  and  recorded  in  the  county  clerk's  office  as  herein  provided. 

6.  That  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  person  to  plant  or  purchase  oysters  for  plant* 
iug,  bedding,  or  depositing,  or  for  marketing  or  for  any  other  purpose  whatever, 
from  the  1st  day  of  May  to  the  1st  day  of  September  in  any  year,  and  if  any  person 
shall  violate  the  provisions  of  this  section,  or  either  of  them,  he  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  he  shall  be  fined  for  each  offense  not  less 
than  ten  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars. 

7.*  If  any  person  shall  willfully  take  oysters  from  a  private  bed  or  shall  take  oys- 
ters deposited  by  one  making  up  a  cargo  for  market  or  for  family  use  without  the 
consent  or  permission  of  the  owner  thereof,  he  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  theft*  and 
upon  conviction  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  less  than  fifty  nor  more  than  two  hun- 
dred dollars,  and  by  confinement  in  the  county  jail  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  twenty 
days  nor  more  than  twelve  months. 

8.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  or  persons  to  rake,  dredge,  or  excavate  with 
machinery  any  public  oyster  bed  or  oyster  reefs  in  the  waters  of  this  State.  Any 
perRou  or  persons  who  shall  violate  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  on  conviction 
be  fined  in  any  sum  not  less  than  five  hundred  nor  more  than  one  thousand  dollars. 
Each  day's  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  section  will  constitnte  a  separate 
offense. 

9.  Any  person  who  shall  willfully  deface,  ii^ure,  or  destroy  or  remove  any  post  or 
buoy,  or  any  part  thereof  used  to  designate  the  corners  or  boundaries  of  any  private 
oyntcr  beds  without  the  consent  of  the  owner  of  said  private  oyster  bed,  shall  be 
drenied  guilty  of  malicious  mischief  and  punishe<l  accordingly. 

10.  No  person,  firm,  or  corporation  shall  ever  own,  lease,  or  otherwise  control  more 
than  six  hundred  and  forty  acres  of  land  covered  with  water,  the  same  being  oyster 
locations  in  this  State,  and  any  corporation  that  now  holds  six  hundred  and  forty 
acres  or  more  of  such  oyster  locations  shall  not  be  permitted  hereafter  to  acquire, 
own,  lease,  or  otherwise  control  more,  provided  that  no  corporation  shall  own  or 
lease,  or  otherwise  control  any  such  land  covered  by  water  unless  such  corporation 
shall  Ih)  duly  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  this  State. 

11.  All  laws  and  parts  of  laws  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  hereby 
repealed. 

12.  [Emergency  clAOse.] 
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4.-A  REVIEW  OF  THE  SPAROID  FISHES  OF  AMERICA  AND 

EUROPE. 


By  David  Stark  Jordan  and  Bkrt  Keslkk. 


In  the  present  paper  is  given  a  review  of  the  genera  and  species  of 
SparicUc  {povgles,  snappers,  grunts,  etc.)  found  in  the  waters  of  America 
and  Europe.  The  family  of  Sparldas  is  liere  provisionally  accepted 
with  the  limitations  as  given  in  the  "Synopsis  of  the  Fishes  of  North 
America''  (Jordan  &  Gilbert,  1883).  It  is  recognized  as  containing 
those  perciform  fishes  which  have  maxillary  and  ventral  sheaths  and 
which  lack  the  peculiarities  of  certain  other  groups.  In  this  sense  the 
family  would  contain  the  Sparidce  and  Pristipomatidw  of  Gunther  or  the 
Sparidw,  HwmuUdw  (Pristipomatida)^  Lutjanidw,  and  Pimelepteridcej  of 
Dr.  Gill.  While  it  is  evident  that  the  group  as  here  accepted  is  a 
somewhat  heterogeneous  one,  it  is  still  doubtful  what  division  it  should 
undergo  in  order  to  represent  most  faithfully  the  relations  of  its  con- 
stituent parts.  For  the  i)resent,  therefore,  w^e  may  leave  the  group  as 
defined  by  Jordan  &  Gilbert: 

Body  oblong,  or  more  or  less  elevated,  covered  with  moderate-sized,  adherent 
scales,  which  are  more  or  less  strongly  ctenoid  or  almost  cycloid.  Lateral  line  well 
developed,  concurrent  with  the  back,  not  extending  on  the  caudal  fin.  Head  large, 
the  crests  on  the  skull  usually  largely  developed.  No  suborbital  stay ;  mouth  mod- 
erate or  large,  usually  terminal,  low,  and  horizontal.  Premaxillaries  protractile; 
maxillary  without  supplemental  bone,  for  most  of  its  length  slipping  under  the  edge 
of  the  preorbital,  which  forms  a  more  or  less  distinct  sheath ;  preorbital  usually, 
but  not  always,  broad;  teeth  various  and  variously  placed;  lower  pharyngeals  sep- 
arate; gills,  four,  a  large  slit  behind  the  fourth;  pseudobranchin)  large;  gill-rakers 
moderate ;  gill  membranes  separate,  free  from  the  isthmus ;  preopercle  serrate  or 
entire;  opercle  without  sphies ;  sides  of  head  usually  scaly ;  dorsal  fin  single,  con- 
tinuous, or  deeply  notched,  sometimes  divided  into  two  fins,  the  spines  usually 
strong,  depressible  in  a  groove;  the  spines  heteracanthous,  that  is,  alternating,  the 
one  stronger  on  the  right  side,  the  other  on  the  left;  the  spines  10  to  18  in  number; 
anal  fin  similar  to  the  soft  dorsal,  and  with  3  spines;  ventral  fins  thoracic,  the  rays 
1,5,  with  a  more  or  less  distinct  scale-like  appendage  at  base;  caudal  fin  usually 
more  or  less  concave  behind;  air  bladder  present,  usually  simple;  pyloric  coBca  few 
or  many ;  vertebrss  usually  10-f  14=24,  16-f  18=34  in  one  subfamily. 
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The  family  comprises  about  55  genera  and  some  450  specieSi  chiefly 
inhabiting  the  shores  of  warm  regions.  All  of  them  are  valued  as  food* 
They  are  known  by  a  great  variety  of  names,  many  of  them  being  varia- 
tions of  the  Greek  rAypu^^  which  becomes  Pargus,  Pargo,  Porgie,  Pogy, 
etc.  The  names  Snapper  and  Grunt  are  also  applied  to  many  8i)ecie8. 
Tlie  group  is  closely  related  to  the  Serranidee  on  the  one  hand^  the  genus 
XcnUiim  being  very  close  to  the  Serranoid  genus  Kuhlia;  on  the  other 
hand,  ScorpiSy  Kyphosus^  etc.,  approach  the  Chcctodontidm. 

The  mat^^rial  on  which  the  ))reseut  paper  is  based  is  primarily  that 
contained  in  the  collection  Of  the  University  of  Indiana.  All  the  ma- 
terial in  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  has  also  been  examined, 
and  much  of  that  in  the  United  States  National  Museum,  as  well  as  the 
collections  of  the  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University.  A  large  share 
of  the  materisil  in  the  British  Museum  and  in  the  Museum  at  Paris  has 
also  been  carefully  compared. 

The  work  of  preparing  this  review  was  begun  in  1888,  but  the  janior 
author  having  been  called  away  from  Blooinington  its  completion  was 
deferred.  Later,  increased  executive  duties  (m  the  part  of  both  au- 
thors rendered  its  completion  difficult,  and  it  has  bt^n  thought  best  to 
publish  it  in  its  ])resent  unfinished  C4)ndition  rather  than  U^  wait  for  a 
time  of  leisure  sufficient  for  its  completion.  It  is  hoped  that  it  may 
serve  as  a  basis  for  further  study  in  the  important  group  of  which  it 
treats.  In  several  of  the  genera  a  detiiiled  synonymy  of  the  species  is 
not  attempted,  only  an  cmtline  being  given.  FoV  purposes  of  compari- 
son, the  European  genera  are  included,  and  a  list  of  Kuropean  species 
in  each  genus  is  appended.  The  names  of  genera  not  found  in  America 
are  inclosed  in  bnu'kets  in  th(^  following  analysis. 

The  Sparidw  of  America  and  Europe  seem  to  fall  naturally  into 
twelve  well-nmrked  subfamilies,  which  may  be  thus  compared: 

ANALY8IH   OF   SUBFAMILIKS  OF  HPARID-K. 

I.  CumivorouH  Hpeeies;  inteatinul  canal  of  modorate  length;  tui'tli  in  the  jaws  not 

all  inci8or-lik(*;  vertebrje  nnnally  10-f-l«'>. 
a.  SpinoM  of  jtreniaxillary  not  (^vtcudin^  t<»  the  oreipnt;  the  mouth  inodt^rately 

protrartilo. 

b.  Vomer  with  t4*eth. 

v,  Toctli  in  jawrt  unequal,  boiuo  of  them  more  or  lesH  canine-like.     (No  distinot  * 

tuhirrles  from  the  cranium  for  th<'  articulation  of  the  cpipharyn- 

l^eal  Ihui^h;  enlarged  apo]»hyHeH  for  the  articulation  of  palatiDe 

and  preorhital  honoH;  anterior  four  vertebra}  without  pampo- 

phyHCH;  maxiUary  long,  formed  c^Hentially  as  in  the  A^ierranitUr,} 

d.  NoHtriU  remote  from  each  otiier ;  the  anterior  tubular,  near  the  end  of  the 

huout;  vomerine  teeth  coarse,  molar;  teeth  in  Jawa  large,  the 

lateral  t^^eth  mobir;  (Nkull  as  in  LuiJaniMa')..}ioPiAWAiiRlSM,  I. 

dd.  Nostrils  near  together,  phiceil  juHt  before  eye,  the  anterior  not  tubniar; 

vomerine  teeth  villiform,  the  patch  A*  ^*  o^  0  shaped;  teeth  in 

jawH  all  acute;  no  ineiHors  or  molars Lutjaninjc,  H. 


"See  Gill,  Proc.  V.  .S.  Nat.  Mu».  1884,  351. 
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• 
00.  Teeth  in  jaws  very  small,  equal;  Yomerine  teeth  minute,  in  a  0 -shaped 
patch;  dorsal  fin  deeply  divided;  skull  with  the  temporal  crest 
very  low,  running  straight  forward  to  the  supraorbital  ridge. 

XKNICHTariNiE,  III. 
b6.  Vomer  without  teeth;  palatines  and  tongue  toothless. 

d.  Teeth  on  sides  of  jaws  not  molar;  maxillaries  formed  essentially  as  in  the 
Serranidae. 
e.  Teeth  subequal,  or  those  of  the  outer  series  more  or  less  enlarged;  no 
Htrong  canines;  preopercle  more  or  less  serrate,  rarely  entire; 

air  bladder  not  constricted H^CMUilNiE,  IV. 

06.  Teeth  very  unequal,  one  or  both  jaws  with  strong  canines;  preopercl« 

entire ;  dorsal  continuous DENTlciNiE,  V. 

dd.  Teeth  on  sides  of  jaws  molar;  maxillaries  peouliar  in  form  and  in  artic* 
ulation,  unlike  those  of  the  Sen'anidw, 
f.  Anterior  teeth  conical,  or  else  more  or  less  incisor-like;  preopercle 
entire;  dorsal  fin  continuous;  preorbital  broad..  .Sparin^e,  VI. 
ff.  Anterior  teeth  as  well  as  lateral  teeth  molar-like ;  preopercle  dentic- 
ulate ;  dorsal  fin  divided  into  two ;  preorbital  narrow. 

BORIDIIN^,  VII. 

oo.  Spines  of  premaxillary  extending  backward  to  the  occiput,  so  that  the  mouth 

is  excessively  protractile,  as  iu  the  genus  Gerres;  teeth  in  jaws 
small  or  wanting;  vomer  with  minute  teeth  or  none;  dorsal  fin 
continuous  or  deeply  notched;  preorbital  narrow;  preopercle 

entire MiENiNA,  VIII. 

XL  Herbivorous  species;  intestinal  canal  elongate;  anterior  teeth  in  jaws  incisor- 
like; no  molars  or  canines;  premaxillaries  moderately  pro- 
tractile. 
g,  LfOwcr  rays  of  pectorals  branched  like  the  upper;  air  bladder 
usually  with  two  long  horns;  vertebra)  24  to  27;  dorsal  spines, 
10  to  14. 
h.  Pyloric  cocca  few ;  teeth  fixed;  vertical  fins  not  scaly;  no  teeth 

on  vomer Scatharin^:,  IX. 

kh.  Pyloric  ccpca  very  numerous. 
i.  Soft  part  of  dorsal  and  anal  fins  naked  or  partly  scaled ;  head 
more  or  less  naked ;  teeth  in  broad  bsinds,  all  freely  movable, 

none  on  vomer Girklun.e,  X. 

ti.  Soft  parts  of  vertical  fins  closely, scaly;  teeth  more  or  less 

fixed,  usually  pre»eut  on  vomer KypiiosinvI':,  XI. 

gg.  Lower  rays  of  pectorals  simple;  vcrtebrsB  in  increased  number 
(about  34 ) ;  dorsal  fin  long ;  the  anterior  jiart  with  15  to  17  sjiines, 
the  posterior  with  18  to  20  soft  rays ;  anterior  teeth  iucisor- 
like;  vomer  with  or  without  t^eth;  scales  very  small ;  pyloric 

COeca  2  to  4 APLODACTYUNiE,  XII. 

Of  these  snbfamilies,  the  Hoplopagrinw,  XenichthyinWj  and  BoridiinWj 
are  exclusively  American.  The  Denti<nnw  and  ScatharitKC  are  confined 
to  the  Old  World. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  El'ItOPKAN  AND  AMKUICAN  CENEIIA  OV  SPARIDJE. 

Subfamily  I.— 1Ioi»u)Pac.rix-«. 

(Sparida'  with  the  anterior  nostrils  tubular,  at  tho  end  of  the  snout.) 

Anterior  nostril  remote  from  tho  other,  close  to  the  premaxillary,  iu  the  end  of  a 
barbel  or  tube;  vomer  with  a  few  molar  teeth;  teeth  of  jaws  coarse  and  blunt,  the 
lateral  teeth  molar;  dorsal  spines  continuous  with  the  soft  rays,  which  are  scaly  at 
base;  intestinal  canal  short;  skull  and  general  anatomy  essentially  as  in  Lu^anus, 
One  genus,  in  the  eastern  Pacific. 

a.  Vomer,  with  about  three  coarse  molar  teeth;  dorsal  spines  10;  scales  large; 
gill-rakers  few ;  ttmgue  and  palatines  toothless;  lower  pharyngeals  narrow, 
with  small  conical  teeth Hoplopagrus,  1. 

Subfamily  II. — Lutjanin.e. 

(SparitUr  with  pointed  teeth  only,  some  of  them  canine-like,  and  with 

villiform  teeth  on  the  vomer.) 

Nostrils  normal;  teeth  in  jaws  all  pointed,  some  of  these  teeth  larger  than  others, 
forming  more  or  less  distinct  canines;  vomer  and  palatines  with  villiform  teeth; 
lower  pharyngeals  narrow,  with  slender  teeth;  no  '' distinct  tubercles  from  the 
cranium  for  the  articulation  with  the  upper  pharyngeals;  enlarged  apophyses  for 
articulation  with  the  palatines  and  preorbitals;  anterior  vertebrie  without  para- 
popliyses.''  {OilL)  Scales  large;  dorsal  tin  single  or  divided;  intestinal  canal  short, 
with  few  c(rca. 

Species  numerous  in  all  tropical  seas,  the  vast  majority  of  them  referable  to  the 
typical  genus,  Lutjanun.  Several  of  them  occur  at  considerable  depths,  and  one 
( I'erilus  sordidus)  is  a  true  deep-water  fish.  The  tishes  of  the  group  present  some 
analogies  to  the  Serranid<r, 

a,  Interorbital  area  not  flat  nor  separated  from  the  occipital  region,  the  median 
and  lateral  crests  procurrent  on  it,  and  the,  frontal  n^rowed  forwanl; 
dorsal  iin  continuous,  the  spines  not  separated  by  a  not«h  firom  the 
soft  rays. 
5.  Prefrontals,  with  the  articular  facets  arising  from  diverging  V-shaped  ridges ; 
basi-sphenoid,  with  an  anterior  lobifonn  extension;  soft  dorsal  and 
anal  scaly;  dorsal  spines  10  or  II  (in  American  species);  tongue  with 
teeth  (at  least  in  adult  specimens). 

c.  Frouto-oeeipital  crest  censing  anteriorly  far  from  front  of  frontal ;  prefrontal 
with  posterior  areas  iinpressed.  longand  cribriform ;  no  pterygoid  teeth  ; 
caudal  fin  lunati';  gill-rakers  rather  few,  shortish LutjaNUs,  2. 

<r.  Fronto-(»ccipital  crest  continued  on  ethmoidal  projection;  prefrontals  with 
])OBterior  areas  short  and  ox<>avated  above  and  in  front ;  pterygoid 
teeth  present  (in  the  adult)  in  a  narrow  band;  caudal  tin  very  deeply 

forked;  gill-rakers  numerous,  rather  long OrvrRUS,  3. 

bh.  Prefrontals  with  the  articular  facets  developed  from  simple  tubercles  and 
not  V-^li:ipe<l!  basi-s])lienoid  not  lobigorous;  canines  small ;  soft  raya 
of  dorsal  10  or  11. 
d.  Prefrontals  with  the  posterior  arc  ascribriform;  pterygoid  with  a  broad 
patch  of  teeth  (in  adult) ;  liyoid  bones  and  tcmgue  with  teeth;  canines 
very  small  or  obsolete;  dorsal  spines  12  (or  13);  soft  dorsal  and  anal 
somewhat  scaled;  to])  of  head  scaled  to  before  middle  of  eye;  gill- 
rakers  numerous RiiOMDoPUTBS,  4. 
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dd.  Prefrontals  with  the  posterior  areas  solid  aud  somewhat  tumid;  pt<jry- 
goi«ls,  byoid  bone,  aad  tongue  toothless;  dorsal  spines  10;  soft  dorsal 

and  anal  sealeless Apsilus,  5. 

aa.  Interorbital  area  flat,  separated  by  a  transverse  line  of  demarcation  from  tl^e 
occipital,  by  which  the  median  as  well  as  the  lateral  crests  are  limited; 
frontals  wide  in  front;  tongue  and  pterygoids  toothless;  soft  rays  of 
dorsal  10  or  11. 
f.  Dorsal  fin  continnons;  frontals  not  cnvernous;  supraorbital  margin 
crenate;  periotic  region  much  swollen  outwards  and  with  the  bones 
thin  and  polished;  preorbital  moderate;  frontals  behind,  with  funnel- 
shaped  foramina;  soft  dorsal  and  anal  scalelcss;  last  rays  of  dorsal 

and  anal  produced :.  Aprion,  6. 

€€.  Dorsal  nearly  or  quite  divided  into  two  fins  by  a  deep  notch ;  eyes  very 
large;  preorbital  very  narrow. 

/.  Frontals  not  cavernous,  simply  normally  perforate;  supraorbital  mar- 
gins crenate;  ]>criotic  region  little  convex  and  with  the  bones  thick, 
unpolished;  prefrontals  behind,  with  funnel-shaped  foramina;  body 
comparatively  elongate;  head  naked  above  and  on  snout;  soft  dorsal 
and  anal  naked;  peritoneum 'and  lining  of  gill-cavity  pale;  caudal 
deeply  forked ;  color  crimson Etelis,  7. 

ff.  Frontals  cavernous  (like  those  of  Sei{Fnoidn)f  with  longitudinal,  osse- 
ous bars,  leaving  interspaces  in  front  of  transverse  ridge  and  on  each 
side  near  the  front;  supraorbital  margins  smooth ;  prefrontals  behind, 
with  simple  foramina  for  olfactory  nerves;  body  comjiaratively  short 
and  deep;  head  scaly  above  and  on  jaws  and  snout;  soft  dorsal  and 
anal  scaly  at  base;  peritoneum  anQ  lining  of  gill-cavity  black ;  caudal 
Innate.     Deep-water  species,  blaekish-pnrple  in  color Vkkilus,  8. 

Subfamily  III.— Xeniciithyix.k. 

(Sporidn'f  witli  minute  siibequal  teeth  on  jaws  and  vomer;  none  on  ])ala- 
tines;  and  with  the  upi)er  jaw  moderately  protractile.) 

Body  compressed,  covered  with  small,  thin,  ctenoid,  silvery  scales;  top  of  head, 
cheeks,  o^iercles,  part  of  preorbital  and  crown  scaly;  mouth  small,  oblique,  with 
small  recurved  teeth  in  jaws;  preorbital  narrow ;  a  rhomboid  patch  of  small  teeth 
on  vomer;  few  teeth  or  none  on  the  tongue  and  palatines;  gill-rakers  long  and  slen- 
der; dorsal  fins  nearly  separate,  the  anterior  of  slender  spines;  the  soft  rays  scaly. 
Intestinal  canal  short;  the  pyloric  cceca  not  examined.  Skull  not  studied,  the 
crestH  conspicuous,  the  temporal  running  forward  to  join  the  supraoccipital. 

Shore  fishes,  the  species  few,  confined  to  the  eastern  Pacific,  where  three  genera 
:ire  known.  They  show  many  resemblances  to  the  Serratiida;  especially  to  the  genus 
huhlirt, 

a.  Dors:il  rays,  x  or  Xl-I,  12  or  13,  the  spinous  part  of  the  fin  at  least  half  longer 
than  soft  part;  anal  rays,  iii,  10  or  11. 
b.  Dorsal  fins  entirely  separ:ited.  int-erval  between  them  four-fifths  of  eye ;  the 
spinous  dorsal  half  longer  than  soft;  nostrils  small,  close  together. 

Xen(k;y8,  9. 
bh.  Dorsal  fins  connect^'d  at  base,  the  spinous  part  about  double  length  of  soft 

l>art XENiSTirs,  10. 

aa.  Dorsal  rays,  xi-i,  18  or  19,  the  soft  part  longer  than  the  spinous  part;  anal 
rays  about  iii,  18 Xenichtiiys,  11. 
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Subfamily  IV.— H-KMrLiNJC. 

{Sparida-  with  the  teeth  all  pointed,  none  on  vomer  or  palatines;  without 
Ktron^  cauineH,  the  preniaxillarieM  not  greatly  pmtractile,  the 
muxillaries  serranine,  and  the  air  bladder  simple.) 

Bo<ly  generally  oblong,  coinpreHsed,  covered  with  large  or  small  scales;  jaws  witii 
bandH  of  teeth,  the  outer  series  of  which  are  often  enlarged,  but  not  so  as  to  form 
B|)ecia]ize<l  canines;  no  teeth  on  vomer.  ]>aIatiueH,  or  tongue;  proopercle  usually  aer* 
rute,  the  Herru;  rarely  obMolete;  dornal  fin  continuou.s.  Intestinal  canal  short,  with 
few  pyloric  cusca. 

Shore  fishes  of  the  warm  seas,  the  majority  of  the  numerous  species  Americmn. 
The  fishes  of  this  group  present  numerous  resemblances  to  the  Sciamidcf,  in  which 
family  they  were  placed  by  Cuvier 

a.  Chin  with  a  central  groove  behind  the  Kymphysis  of  the  lower  jaw. 
h.  Mouth  more  or  less  wide,  the  lips  scarlet  in  life  posteriorly;  soft  parts  of 

vertical  fins  densely  scaly  to  their  margins ILemdlon,  12. 

hb.  Mouth  more  or  less  narrow;  soft  fins  naked  or  with  scales  on  their  basal 
parts, 
c.  Anal  fin  short,  its  rays  iii,7  to  i]i,10;  dorsal  fin  mon^  or  less  emarginat«,  its 
spines  rather  robust. 
d.  J^ody  ovate,  the  back  elevated;  depth  greater  than  length  of  the  lieatl; 
outer  t4^<>th  of  upper  jaw  enlarged;  lips  thick;  second  anal  spine 
strong ;  soft  rays  of  dorsal  and  anal  scaly  at  base. .  Anisotiiemus,  13. 
dd.  Hody  oblong,  the  depth  usually  less  than  length  of  head;  lips  not  very 
thick, 
e.  I'rcopercle  very  sharply  serrate,   the  serne  at  angle  much  enlar^i^ed, 
those  below  angle  turned  forward;  outer  teeth  in  both  jaws  con- 
siderably enlargofl;  soft  rays  of  dorsal  and  anal  more  or  less  scaly; 

second  anal  spine  enlarged : Conodon,  14. 

#r.  Treoperclo  finely  serrate,  the  scrrn>  at  the  angle  scarcely  enlarged,  those 
below  not  antrorsc^ ;  teeth  subeipial,  or  the  outer  in  upi)cr  jaw  some- 
what enlarged;  gill- rakers  very  short  and  weak Pomadasis,  15. 

cc.  Anal  fin  long  and  ]ow,  its  rays  ill, 10  to  iii,ld;  dorsal  fin  low,  scarcely 
emarginate;  anal  spines  small;  preopercle  finel}' serrate  or  entire; 
outer  teeth  of  jaws  scarcely  enlarged;  gill-rakers  moderate,  rather 

slender OUTHOPKISTIS,  16. 

aa.  (iiin  with  )>ores  but  with  no  central  groove  at  the  symphysis;  soft  rays  of 
vertical  fins  naked  or  partly  scaled;  preo]>erclo  finely  serrate. 
/.  Anterior  profile  parabolic  or  nearly  straight;  teeth  small,  the  outer 
usually  more  or  less  enlarged ;  gill-rakers  slender  and  comparatively 
long.  (Appe!irance  of  Orihopritttiti.) 
if.  Anal  fin  long,  with  10  to  13  soft  rays;  dorsal  fin  deeply  notched; 
soft  dorsal  and  anal  naked,  with  no  distinct  sheath  at  base. 

ISACIA,  17. 

tjfj.  Anal  fin  short,  with  seven  soft  rays ;  dorsal  fin  low  and  scarcely 
emarginate;  soft  dorsal  and  anal  more  or  less  densely  scaly. 

[Takapristii^oma,  18.] 
ff.  Anterior  profile  concave  above  the  eye ;  snout  gibbous ;  outer  teeth  in 
)K»th  jaws  enlarged  and   blunt  (ap])earance  of  Aninotremut);  gill- 
rakers  small  and  slender (.iKNYATUKMUS,  19. 
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Subfamily  V.— Dexticin-e. 

(Sparidan  with  oanmes  in  one  or  both  jaws  and  with  no  incisors  nor 

molars  nor  teeth  on  the  vomer.) 

Body  oblong;  jaws  with  conical  teeth  only,  some  of  them,  at  least  in  upper  jaw, 
enlarged  and  canine-like;  no  teeth  on  vomer,  palatines,  or  tongue;  upper  jaw  moder- 
ately protractile ;  dorsal  continuous,  its  soft  rays  naked ;  intestine  short,  with  few 
pyloric  vivvix ;  preopercle  entire ;  preorbital  broad.  Genera  B  or  7 ;  species  numerous, 
chietly  of  the  seas  of  the  Old  World,  the  group  apparently  forming  a  transition 
from  the  Luljanina:  to  the  Sparine^. 

a.  Dorsal  Hpines  1 1  or  12  (rarely  10),  scales  rather  small,  those  on  cheek  in  more 
than  3  rows;  those  in  lateral  line  about  60;  mouth  large,  the  lower 
jaw  projecting [Dkntex,  20.] 

aa.  Dorsal  spines  10;  scales  rather  large,  those  on  cheek  usually  in  3  rows;  those 
in  the  lateral  line  about  50;  mouth  moderate,  the  jaw  subequal, 
dorsal  or  caudal  fins  often  filamentous Nemipterus,  21. 

SubfamUy  VI.  — Sparinae. 
(Sparidw  with  the  anterior  teeth  conical  or  incisor-like,  the  lateral  teeth  molar.) 

Body  oblong  or  elevated,  with  rather  large  scales;  mouth  small,  the  premaxillary 
little  ]>rotractile ;  front  of  jaws  with  conical  or  incisor-like  teeth,  side  of  jaws  with 
two  or  more  series  of  rounded  molars;  no  teeth  on  vomer,  palatines,  or  tongue; 
maxillary  short,  peculiar  in  form  and  in  articulation;  dorsal  fin  continuous;  poste- 
rior nostril  largest,  and  more  or  less  oblong  or  slit-like.  Intestinal  canal  short,  with 
few  pyloric  cdpca. 

Shore  fishes  of  the  tropical  seas,  especially  abundant  in  the  West  Indies  and  in  the 
Me<literranean. 

a.  Second  interhsemal  bone  enlanrged,  hollowed  anteriorly,  or  pen-shaped,  receiving 
the  posterior  end  of  the  air  bladder  in  its  anterior  groove;  posterior 
nostril  slit-like;  cheeks  scaly. 
b.  Frontteeth  narrow,  compressed,  forming  lanceolate  incisors;  the  first  spine- 
bearing  intemeural  with  an  antrorse  spine ;  temporal  crest  obsolete ; 
lateral  crest  nowhere  coalescing  with  the  snpraoccipital  crest; 
interorbitAl  area  flattish,  with  two  low  ridges;  a  small  foramen  in 
each  of  these  above  front  of  pupil ;  interorbital  area  much  con- 
tracted anteriorly ;  a  strongly  projecting  prefrontal  process  which 

makes  an  acute  angle  with  the  supraorbital Stenotomita,  22. 

hb.  Front  teeth  conical  or  canine-like;  first  spine-bearing  intemeural  without 
antrorse  spine;  t<'mporal  crest  very  thin  and  high,  joining  the 
lateral  crest  which  forms  part  of  the  margin  of  orbit  above  middle 
of  eye,  both  crests  coalescing  with  the  snpraoccipital  in  the  cavern- 
ous anterior  part  of  the  interorbital  area;  interorbital  area  some- 
what contracted  anteriorly ;  prefrontal  process  very  strong,  making 
an  obtuse  angle  with  the  supraorbital ;  this  process  forming  a  con- 
spicnous  knob  above  the  long  posterior  nostril Calamus,  23. 

aa.  Second  interhwmal  spine  normal,  not  *^  pen-shaped ; "  cheeks  scaly. 

r.  Front  teeth  conic,  not  compressed;  no  incisors;  occipital  crest  coalescent 
with  the  temporal  crests;   no  antrorse  spine  on  first  intemenral; 
dorsal  spines  usually  11  to  13. 
(I.  Anterior  teeth  in  both  jaws  strong,  decidedly  canine-like;  body  more  or 

less  deep  and  compressed Sparus,  24. 

dd.  Anterior  teeth  in  both  jaws  cardiform  and  not  canine-like;  body  oblong 
or  elongate ••«•••«  ««««\J^kS»2L2LS^^*&?i 
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cc.  Frout  teeth  incisor-like;  no  canines. 

e.  Incisors  broad ;  molars  in  2  to  4  series  in  each  jaw. 
/.  First  spine-bearing  interueural  with  an  antrorse  spine  in  finmt. 
g.  Supraoccipital  and  temporal  crests  nowhere  coalescent,  the  inter- 
orbital  area  not  swollen ;  frontal  bone  in  the  intcrorbital  area  ibio, 
concave  in  transverse  section;  temporal  crest  low,  separated  from 
supraocci])ital  crest  by  a  flattish  area  which  extends  forward  on  each 
side  of  supraoccijiital  crest  and  to  groove  of  premaxillary  Bpinea. 

(Incisors  conspicuously  notched.) Lagoi>OV,  26. 

gg.  Su]>ruoccipital  and  temporal  crests  coalescont  anteriorly,  both  dis- 
appearing in  the  gibbous  iuterorbital  area;  froijtal  bone  between 
eyes  transversely  convex  and  more  or  less  honeycombed ;  temporal 
crest  separated  from  occipital  crest  by  an  excavated  area,  bounded 
anteriorly  by  the  lateral  crest,  which  merges  into  the  supraocoipital 
above  eye.    (Incisors  entire  or  with  a  shallow  notch.) 

Archosargus,  27. 
ff.  First  spine-bearing  intemenral  without  antrorse  spine  above;  skull 
essentially  as  in  Archosargus,  the  frontal  bone  more  cavernous. 

DiPLODUS,  28. 

ee.  Incisors  narrow;  molars  in  a  single  series  in  each  Jaw;  no  antrorse 

interneural  spine ;  snout  ])roduced [Charax,  29. J 

Snbfamilv  VII.— lioRiDiiN.E. 

{Sparido!  with  molar  teeth  only,  none  on  the  vomer  or  palatincss.) 

Body  rather  elongate,  covered  with  moderate  scales ;  month  small;  each  jaw  with 
two  or  tlirce  rows  of  coarse  molar  teeth;  no  teeth  on  vomer,  palatines, or  tongue; 
nostrils  roundish,  subequal  neareyt^;  dorsal  flu  divided  almost  to  base,  the  spines 
higli;  preoperclo  serrulate.     A  single  genus  found  on  the  coast  of  Brazil. 

a.  Short  snout ;  preorbital  narrow ;  dorsal  spines,  12 ;  anal  fin  small ;  caudal  forked. 

Boridia,  30. 

Subfamily  VIII.—MiENiN.E. 

(SparidiP  with  the  preniaxillaries  greatly  protractile,  their   spines 

extending  backward  to  the  occiput.) 

Bo4ly  oblong  or  elongate,  covered  with  moderate  or  small  ciliate<l  scales;  month 
inndi*rnte  or  small,  eKtrcmcly  ])rotractile,  the  spines  of  tlie  preniaxillaries  extending 
backward  to  the  occiput :  teeth  small  or  wanting;  dorsal  continuous  or  divided,  the 
8])hics  very  8h»nder;  ]m?oi)ercle  entire;  intestine  short,  with  few  pyloric  ca!»ca. 

Shore  tishes,  chiefly  of  the  Old  World.  In  the  form  of  the  month  they  present 
analogies  to  the  (ierridtv. 

a.  Jaws  with  toetli;  dorsal  s]»ines  very  feeble. 
b.  Vomer  with  minute  teeth;  body  oblong,  compressed;  dorsal  fin  continnons, 

its  rays  xi,  11 [MiENA,  31.] 

hh.  Vomer  without  teeth, 
r.  Dorsal  fin  with  its  outline  nearly  continuous,  its  rays  XI,  11;  body  oom- 

pressed ;  scales  moderate,  (k)  to  70 [SpicaBA,  82.] 

CO.  Dorsal  fin  divided  to  base,  its  rays  xiii,  9;  body  subcylindrical ;  scales  very 

small  (about  90) [Ckxtracantuus,  83.] 

aa.  Jaws  toothless;  dorsal  fins,  2;  the  s])ines  very  slender,  about  13  in  number; 
iKxly  elongate;  lower  pharyngeals  with  cardiform  teeth. 

ERYTHR1CRTHT8,  84, 
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Subfamily  IX. — Scatiiauin.k. 

(Herbivorous  Sparidw  with  fixod  iiutisor  to.cth  in  tho  front  of  the  jaws 
only;  no  uiolars,  no  U'aih  on  the  vomer  or  palatines;  the 
pyloric  cMvca  few  in  number  and  the  vertical  fins  not  scaly.) 

Body  oblong  or  elevated,  with  scales  of  modem  to  or  rather  small  size.  Mcnith 
moderate,  with  innnovable  incisor  teeth  in  the  front  of  the  jaws,  no  molar te^h, 
and  with  no  teeth  on  vomer,  palatines,  or  tongue;  lower  rays  of  ]>ectoral  branche<l; 
vertical  tins  naked;  intoHtinal  canal  elongate,  with  few  i>yloric  co'ca.  Air  bladder 
usually  with  two  i>ostorior  horns. 

Herbivoruus  shore  fishes,  the  numerous  species  ne:irly  all  confined  to  the  waters  of 
the  eastern  Atlantic. 

a.  Pyloric  c«»ca  few  (about  4);  teeth  fixed;  cheeks  and  opereles  scaly;  vertical 
tins  naked. 
5.  Incisor  teeth  broad,  in  a  single  series,  with  no  cardiform  t^'oth  behind  them, 
c.  Incisor  teeth  broad,  notched  at  tip. 
d.  Incisor  teeth  with  no  other  teeth  behind  them. 
e.  Body  elongate,  subcylindrical ;  dorsal  spines  14  or  15,  eyes  large. 

[Box,  35.] 

ee.  Body  oblong,  compressed;  dorsal  spines  11;  eyes  small..  .[Boors,  36.] 

dd.  Incisor  teeth  with  a  band  of  small  granular  teeth  behind  them;  a  series 

of  pointed  teeth  on  sides  of  Jaws ;  body  oblong,  ovate,  compressed ; 

dorsal  rays  xi,14 [Oblada,  37.] 

cr.  Incisor  teeth  lanceolate,  with  no  other  teeth  behind  them;  body  oldong, 

compressed ;  dorsal  rays  xi,ll [Scatuari's,  38.] 

bb.  Incisors  narrow,  lanceolate,  with  a  band  of  cardiform  teeth  behind  them; 
body  oblong,  ovate,  compressed;  dorsal  spines  10  or  11. 

[Spondylioso.ma,  39.] 

Subfamily  X. — Oikkixin^:. 

(Herbivorous  Sparidw  with  a  band  of  movable  incisor  tt^eth  in  front  of 
each  jaw;  no  molars;  few  teeth  if  any  on  palatines;  the 
opercles  scaleless;  the  pyloric  cceoa  very  numerous  and  the 
dorsal  not  closely  scaled. ) 

Body  oblong,  with  scales  of  moderate  or  small  size;  mouth  moilerate,  with  mov- 
able incisor  teeth  in  a  band  in  the  front  of  each  jaw ;  no  teeth  on  vomer  or  tongue, 
sometimes  a  few  teeth  on  palatines;  all  rays  of  pectoral  branched;  dorsal  and  anal 
scaly  at  b:ise.     Intestinal  canal  elongate,  with  many  pyloric  ctcca. 

Herbivorous  shore  fishes,  found  only  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

a.  Incisors  all  tricnspid. 
b.  Dorsal  spines  14  or  15;  each  jaw  with  a  series  of  flat,  movable,  tricuspid 

incisors,  behind  which  is  a  broad  band  of  similar  smaller  ones; 

dorsal  continuons,  its  spines  low UihkUuX,  40. 

bb.  Dorsjil  spines  12  or  13;  '*in  both  jaws  series  of  Hat  tricuspid  teeth,  behind 

which  is  a  band  of  similar  teeth,  less  develope<l  and  replacing  the 

former ;  *'  soft  dorsal  and  anal  elevated Do ydixodox,  4 1 . 
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Subfamily  XI. — KYniosiXAE. 

(IlerbivorouH  Sparidir,  with  iiiciHor-lik()  toctli  in  the  jaws,  no  molttr 
teeth,  and  with  the  Hoft  rayn  of  vertical  fins  densely  scAly; 
intestinal  raual  lon^j^  witli  many  pyloric  ccdcu.) 

BcMly  oblong  or  ovate,  compressed,  covered  with  small  scales;  similar  scales  envel- 
oping soft  parts  of  vertical  finH  and  more  or  lens  encroaching  on  the  head;  nioath 
small,  with  the  anterior  tei^th  more  orlcHs  InciHor-like ;  no  molars;  villifomi  teeth  cm 
palatines  and  usually  on  vomer  and  tongue;  preorbital  narrow.  Intestinal  canal 
very  long,  with  numerous  ]»yloric  cumni. 

Herbivonuis  shore  (ishes,  chietly  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

• 

a.  To])  of  head  as  far  h.'ick  as  pONtrrior  margin  <if  eyes  naketl ;  incisor  teeth  naiTOW, 
equal,  rounded,  with  no  smaller  teeth  behind  them;  no  teeth  on 
vomer  or  tongue;  8i»inons  dorsal  nnich  longer  than  soft  dorsal;  soft 

anal  higher  and  shorter  than  soft  doi*sal Ukrmosilla,  42. 

aa.  Top  (»f  hea<l  as  well  as  sides  and  jaws  closely  scaled ;  broad  bands  of  teeth 
behind  the  incisors;  villiform  teethon  vomer, palatines, and tongne; 
dorsal  spines  low;  incisgr  teeth  lanceolate. 
b.  Incisor  t<)eth  strong,  with  horizontal,  back ward>projecting  roots;  soft  dorsal 

and  anal  not  elevated Kyphosus,  43. 

bh.  Inrisor  tw^th  very  narrow,  without  evident  roots, 
c.  Anal  fin  short,  3}  in  length  of  body,  it>s  rays  iii,  19;  dorsal  spines  g^adnally 
increasing  in  height  to  the  sixth,  then  decreasing  backward;  soft 
dorsal  and  anal  not  falcat'c;  preopercle  slightly  serrate;  teeth  nar- 
row but  evidently  compressed Mkdialuxa,  44. 

C€.  Anal  fin  long,  2^  in  length  of  Ixnly,  its  rays  about  iii,  25;  dorsal  spines 
graduated,  increasing  in  height  to  the  last;  soft  dorsal  and  anal  not 
falcate ;  t^eth  cylindrical  ( f ) CiGSiosoMAy  45. 

Subfamily  X II.— Aplodactvlin^. 

(Herbivorous  Sparida'f  with  the  vertebrnR  and  dorsal  rays  in  increased 
number,  the  lower  pect«iral  rays  simple,  not  branched;  jaws 
with  fiat  incisor  teeth  in  front,  and  no  molar  teeth;  the  fins 
Hv\u\TllU^.) 

Body  oblong,  compresstnl,  with  very  small  scales;  cheeks  and  operoles  sealy; 
moutli  small,  little  protractile;  jaws  with  one  or  more  series  of  fiat  incisors,  whieh 
arc  usually  3  to  5  cuspid;  a  band  of  small  card i form  teeth  behind  these  in  the 
upper  jaw;  teeth  sometimes  present  on  the  vomer;  opercles  unarmed ;  cheek  and 
opercles  scaly ;  six  lower  rays  of  pectoral  simple;  dorsal  fins  separate,  both  ycry 
long,  the  first  of  ir>  to  18  spines^  the  second  of  18  to  21  soft  rays;  anal  fin  short; 
vertieul  fins  scaly  at  base;  intestines  Ibng,  with  2  to  4  pyloric  cccca;  vertebrse  in 
increased  number  (said  to  be  16 4- 18 --34  in  AplodacUjlus  arctidens). 

Species  few,  inhabiting  the  South  Temperate  zone  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the 
increased  number  of  vertebrie  a])])arent]y  acconling  with  their  dwelling  in  cooler 
waters.  The  species  are  referred  U*  a  single  genus,  which  resembles  GireUa  in  the 
form  of  the  head  and  in  dentition,  but  ditfei-s  in  the  technical  characters  mentioned 
above. 

a.  Pectoral  with  (>  simple  rays;  dorsal  spines  15  to  17 AplodactylL'S,  46, 
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Subfamily  L— HOPLOPAGRINiE. 
L  HOPLOPAGRUS. 

HoplopagruB  Gill,  Proc.  Ac.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1862,  253  (GUntheH). 

Type :  Uoplopagrus  gxiniheri  Gill. 

Etymology:  o-hr^^  singular  of  J^rAa,  arms,  armor;  Ttdypo<;y  Y}orgy, 
One  species  of  this  remarkable  generic  type  is  known.    With  a  close 
resemblance  in  nearly  all  respects  to  L.  cdxisj  and  other  ordinary 
Lutjani,  it  strikingly  differs  in  the  structure  of  the  nostrils  and  in  the 
dentition  from  all  other  iishes  of  this  type. 

ANALYSIS   OF   SPRCIKS   OF   llOPLOPA(JRU8. 

a.  Eody  oblong-ovate,  sliort,  deep,  aud  compressed,  the  back  arched,  tae  body  ab- 
ruptly coutracted  to  the  base  of  the  short  caudal  ]>eduucle ;  anterior  ])rof  lie  slightly 
and  evenly  convex.  Snout  rather  long  and  pointed,  its  length  2.V  in  head ;  mouth 
small,  the  maxillary  scarcely  reaching  to  front  of  orbit,  its  length  2|  to  3  in 
head;  t«eth  in  jaws  arranged  as  in  t\te  Lutjani,  but  coarse  aud  blunt,  the  lat- 
eral teeth  of  both  jaws  rounded  aud  molar-like,  more  blunt  in  large  examples; 
upper  jaw  with  about  2  coarse,  rather  long  canines;  vomer  with  about  3  to  5 
coarse  molar  teeth;  palatines  and  tongue  toothless;  lower  jaw  rather  weak, 
inclndeil ;  anterior  nostril  at  the  extreme  front  of  the  snout,  close  to  the  premax- 
illary,  in  the  extremity  of  a  barbel-like  tube  which  hangs  down  above  the  mouth 
and  is  nearly  as  long  as  the  eye;  posterior  nostril  a  rather  long  and  narrow 
oblique  slit,  near  the  front  of  the  eye;  eye  small,  near  the  middle  of  the  length 
of  the  head,  4^  in  head  (young) ;  interorbital  space  rather  broad  and  convex,  its 
width  4^  in  head;  preorbital  broad,  its  least  width  3i  to  4]^  in  head ;  vertical 
limb  of  preopercle  oblique,  sharply  serrate,  the  teeth  rather  fine  alK>ve,  coarse 
at  the  angle:  eniargination  of  preopercle  sharp  and  deep,  more  conspicuous  than 
in  most  species  of  LntjannSf  the  knob  of  in tcropercle  conspicuous;  gill-rakers 
few  an<l  short,  about  7  developed  on  lower  j)art  of  anterior  arch,  besides  sev- 
eral rudiments;  opercle  without  spinous  projections;  scapular  scale  serrate. 
Temporal  crest  of  skull  very  short,  coalescing  with  the  orbital  rim.  Scales 
rather  small,  regularly  arranged,  those  above  lateral  line  in  series  which  are 
throughout  parallel  with  the  lateral  line;  those  below  in  horizontal  scries;  tem- 
poral region  with  a  band  of  one  or  two  series  of  large  scales;  checks  with  about 
7  rows  of  scales;  top  of  head  naked.  Dorsal  spines  rather  low  and  strong,  the 
fin  somewhat  deeply  emarginate;  soft  dorsal  high,  angular,  and  pointed  in  out- 
line, the  last  ray  not  two-fifths  the  height  of  the  middle  ones,  which  are  2  in 
heiul;  caudal  short,  feebly  lunate?,  the  upper  lobe  1}  in  head;  anal  high  aud 
pointed,  the  middle  rays  reaching  base  of  caudal,  a  little  more  than  half  length 
of  head;  anal  spines  strong,  the  second  longer  and  stnmger  than  third,  2|  in 
head;  pectoral  long,  3  in  body;  ventral  1^.  Color  olive  brown,  body  with  about 
six  rather  conspicnous  narrow  whitish  crossbands,  extending  a  little  obliipiely 
backward,  and  broadest  below,  irregular  in  number  and  width ;  a  round,  dusky 
blotch  near  base  of  last  rays  of  soft  dorsal ;  fins  mostly  dusky  olive,  the  pectorals 
pale,  voutrals  and  anal  darkest;  top  of  head  with  some  small  dark  spots.  Head, 
2f  in  length ;  depth,  2^.    D.  x,  14 ;  A.  ill,  9.    Scales  6-47-16 GOnthkri,  1. 
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1.  HOPLOPAGRUS  OtlNTHERI.    (Pareo.) 

Hoplopaffnm  fjiinthrH  Gill,  Troc.  Ac.  Nat.  8ci.  Pbila.  1862,  253  (Cape  San  LaooB) ; 
Steiudai'hiier,  Iclitli.  ISeitrlige,  vi,  1878, 1  (Altata);  Jordan  &  Gilbert,  Bull. 
r.  S.  Fish.  Ccuiini.  1882,  107,  112  (Mazathin,  Punta  Anmas);  Jordan  & 
Swain,  Proc.  U.  S.  N.  M.  1884,  129  (Mazutlan) ;  Evermann  &  Jenkins,  Proc- 
IJ.  8.  N.  M.  1891,  145  (Guaynias). 

Habitat :  Pacific  coast  of  tropicral  America,  from  Guaymas  to  Panama. 

Etymolo*ry:  Named  for  Dr.  Albert  Giintber. 

Tbis  remarkable  species  is  a  common  food-fisb  of  Mazatlau,  where 
it  is  known  as  tbe  ^'pargoP  Tbe  specimens  examined  by  us  are  from 
Mazatlan  and  Ouaymas.  Dr.  Gill  lias  very  i)ropcrly  considered  it  the 
type  of  a  distinct  subfamily,  Jlophpagrincv.  Its  pecjuliarities  are  cor- 
taiidy  stronger  tban  those  of  the  other  t^^enera  associated  with  LutjanuSj 
althougli  in  tbe  structure  of  the  cranium  itself  it  does  not  materially 
dift'er  from  Lutjamis. 


Subfamily  II.— LUTJANINiE. 
n.  LUTJAirUS. 

LutjanuB  Bloch,  Ichthyologia,  iv,  107,  1790  {httjanue). 

Dipterodon  Lac^^pode.  UiM.  Nat.  Poiss.,  iv.  107,  1803  (plumieri=Bynagri$f  etc.). 

Diacope  Cuv.  «&Val.,  llist.  Nat.  l^uiss.,  ii,  410,  1828  (seba-,  etc.)  (preoccupied  in 

Lepidoptera). 
Mesoprlon  Cuv.  «&  Val.,  HiHt.  Nat.  Poish.,  441,  ii,  1828  (unimavulatutij  etc.). 
Q^nyoroge  Cantor,  Malayan  Fishes,  18r>0,  12  (notata). 

NeomaeniB  Girard,  U.  S.  Mex.  Bound.  Surv.,  1859,  18  (emarffinatuB-   griseua). 
fProamblyB  (iill,  Proc.  Ac.  Nat.  Sci.  Pbila.  1862,  236  {nigra ^macolor), 
Hypolites  Gill,  1.  c,  2:^6  (rttrospinis). 

EvoplitOB  Gill,  1.  c,  2^^)  (jtomacanthits    yonn^  of  L.  kasmira). 
fMacolor  Hleeker,  PoisH.  Amboiu.  Nederl.  Tidsc.  Dierknnde,  277,  1867  {macolor), 
Rabirubia  Jordan  &  Fesler,  Hnb<]C'  nov.  (inrnnh). 
Raizero  J(»rdan  &  FchUt,  subg.  nov.  (aratiiH). 

Type:  IjutjauHH  lutjanuH  Bloch,  an  East  Indian  species. 

Etymoloi^cy:  From  Ikan  Lutjumf,  a  *fapaneseor  Malayan  name  of  the 
species. 

Tbis  is  a  very  huju:**  genns,  tbe  most  extensive  in  the  family,  even 
after  tbe  separation  as  distinct  genera  of  numerous  aberrant  forms. 
I^erbaps  tbe  gronp  may  admit  of  furtber  subdivision,  but  this  can  not 
be  carric^d  out  witbont  a  wider  knowledge  of  it  than  we  now  possess. 
The  peculiar  notching  of  tb(»  preoi)ercle  on  which  the  genus  Oenyoroge 
lias  been  base<l  is  certainly  a  cbaracterof  piinor  importance,  as  it  disap- 
jiears  by  degrees  in  dift'ercnt  species.  Most  European  writers  have 
calletl  this  genus  Mesoprion^  after  Cuvicr.  This  is  an  unnecessary  viola- 
tion of  the  law  of  priority,  as  Lutjanm  and  Dipterodon  are  both  prior 
to  Mesoprhn. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  AMRRICAX   ftPEClKS  OF   LITT.IANIH. 

a.  Top  of  head  covered  with  Rcales,  these  extending  forward  at  least  as  far  aa  mid- 
dle of  eye. 
b.  rroo]>erclo  with  a  sharp  deep  nolch,  into  which  fits  a  knob  from  the  iuteroper- 
ele;  temporal  crest  not  confluent  with  orbital  rim,  bnt  nearly  or  quite 
rouHucnt  with  supraoccipital  crest  in  front  {L.  kasmira);  lower  liuib 
ofpreopercle  coarsely  serrate;  scales  above  lateral  line  in  very  oblique 
series.  (Ecoplite9  GiW.) 
c.  liody  rather  elongate,  the  depth  3  in  length ;  profile  to  nape  nearly  straight; 
snout  pointed,  3i  in  head;  supraoccipital  crest  low;  preorbital  mod- 
erate, 6}  in  head;  mouth  moderate;  the  jaws  subequal,  the  maxillary 
reaching  front  of  pupil,  2|  in  head;  both  Jaws  with  a  narrow  band  of 
villiform  teeth,  outside  of  which  are  moderate  canines;  tongue  tooth- 
less ;  vomer  with  a  A-shaped  baud  of  teeth  and  with  no  backward  pro. 
longation  on  median  lino.  Gill-rakers  short  and  slender,  10  developed. 
Eye  large,  4  in  head ;  nostrils  small,  well  separated,  the  posterior  ob- 
long; preopercle  strongly  serrate  above  the  notch.  Scales  rather 
small,  (7)  9-54-17,  the  rows  above  lateral  line  very  oblique,  nowhere 
parallel  with  the  lateral  line,  7  or  8  rows  on  cheeks,  anterior  largest, 
one  row  on  iuteropercle;  top  of  head  scaled  as  far  forward  as  front  of 
pupil;  10  rows  of  scales  between  eye  and  suprascapula;  soft  dor- 
sal and  anal  scaly.  Dorsal  spiuos  low  and  strong,  the  fourth  spine 
longest,  3  in  head ;  soft  dorsal  rounded,  the  longest  ray  4|  in  head ;  anal 
moderate, its  tree  edge  straight,  the  second  spine  longest,  2|  in  head; 
pectorals  long,  1|  in  head.  Color  golden  brown  with  5 sky-blue  longi- 
tudinal stripes,  each  broadly  and  Bhar|>ly  margined  with  dark  blue; 
the  whole  band  as  broad  anteriorly  as  the  interspaces,  growing  nar- 
rower behind  the  dark-blue  border,  nearly  as  wide  on  each  side  as  the 
median  pale-blue  band.  A  faint  median  blue  streak  from  occiput  to 
front  of  dorsal,  then  a  band  of  three  blue  streaks  as  above  stated,  from 
occiput  above  eye  to  ninth  dorsal  spine;  second  from  upper  edge  of 
eye  to  middle  of  soft  dorsal ;  third  from  middle  of  eye  to  last  ray  of 
dorsal ;  fonrth  from  upper  jaw  along  lower  eye  to  middle  of  base  of 
caudal  peduncle,  when  it  ends  abruptly;  fifth  from  end  of  maxillary 
to  above  last  ray  of  anal;  fins  all  pale,  the  dorsal  partly  edged  with 
black;  no  black  lateral  spot.  Head  2|  in  length;  depth,  3;  D.  x,  14; 
A.  Ill,  8.    Scales,  9-54-17 Viridis,  2. 

aa.  Top  of  hea<l  naked  as  far  back  as  the  nape. 

d.  Preopercle  with  a  sharp,  deep  notch,  into  which  fits  a  knob  from  the  iuter- 
opercle. ((?«iiyara^0  Cantor.) 
e.  Body  elongate;  snont  pointed,  abont  3  in  head;  eye  4|;  maxillary  ex- 
tending to  opposite  middle  of  eye;  both  jaws  with  strong,  unequal 
canines;  tongue  with  teeth;  preopercle  with  a  deep  and  narrow  slit 
iuto  whieh  the  process  of  the  interopercle  fits;  ant«rior  profile  of  hemX 
nearly  straight;  preorbital  broad;  dorsal  spines  low,  strong,  the  fourth 
3  in  head ;  second  anal  spine  shorter  and  stronger  than  third,  soft  dorsal 
and  anal  ronnded;  caudal  lunate,  pectoral  falcate,  1}  in  head.  Body 
bluish  gray,  silvery  gray  below;  11  to  14  faint  silvery  cross  streaks; 
anal,  candal,  tips  of  ventrals,  and  upper  part  of  dorsal  blue-black; 
pe<*toral  greenish,  with  a  dark  spot  at  its  base.    Head,  3;  depth,  3|, 

D.  X,  15 ;  A.  Ill,  8.     Scales,  8-46-15.     (Stelndachner, ) C ANINUS,  3. 

dd.  Preopercle  with  its  vertical  limb  entire,  or  with  a  broad,  shallow  emar^ir 
nation  only. 
/.  Dorsal  spines  normally  10, 

n.  Mis,  X13 29 
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ff.  Anal  rays  iii,  7  to  in,  9;  lower  limb  of  preopercle  with  the 

small  or  wanting.    {Dipierodon  Lao^SpMe.) 

h.  Soft  (lorsnl  normally  with  14  rays  (dorsal  rays  rarely  x,  13). 
f .  Anal  iiii  rounded,  itn  iiiidille  rays  less  than  half  length  of  head; 

no  black  lateral  spot. 
j,  1  )evelopcMl  gill-rnkers  7  to  9,  usually  with  few  mdimentay  if  aoy ; 

IM-efirbital  deep^  caudal  lunate;  shallow- water 
Kpecies,  <ilivaceous  in  color,  more  or  lees  marked  hy 
(Tossbaiuls  when  young,  often  with  a  blae  streak 
along  the  preorbital. 
k.  Vomerine  teeth  forming  a  A  or  ^  shaped  patch,  the  backward 
pndongation  on  median  line  very  short  or  wanting; 
scales  above  lateral  lino  in  oblique  seriesy  which 
arc  not  throughout  parallel  with  lateral  line; 
body  comparatively  elongate,  the  depth  3  t6  3^  in 
lengtli ;  upper  and  lower  canines  very  strong,  lower 
considerably  stronger  than  in  other  speciea ;  month 
very  large;  vertical  fins  dusky;  size  very  largo. 
/.  Maxillary  2^  in  head;  preorbital  5^  in  head;  maxillary 
reaching  nearly  or  quite  to  middle  of  eye,  2}  to  2| 
in  head ;  base  of  pectoral  dusky ;  head,  2{in  length; 
depth,  a^.    D.  X,  14 ;  A.  ill,  8.    Scales,  6-48-13. 

NOVEMFABCIATD8,  4. 

//.  Maxillary  2^  in  head;  preorbital  4f  in  head;  maxillary 
reaching  past  middle  of  eye,  about  2^  in  head; 
usually  a  black  spot  or  shade  at  base  of  pei-toral; 
head,  2f;  depth,  3;  D.  x,  14;  A.  in,  8.     Scales, 

7-50-12 Cyanoptkrvs,  5. 

kk.  V(»nierine  teeth  fonning  an  anchor-shaped  patch,  with  a  dis- 
tinct backwanl  prolongation  on  the  median  line; 
second  anal  spine  hmger  and  stronger  than  third; 
upper  canines  strong ;  lower  moderate  or  small. 
w.  Scales  above  lateral  line  arranged  in  series  which  aro  not 
throughout  parallel  with  lateral  line,  being  oblique 
and  irregular,  at  least  below  the  second  dorsal. 

N.  Hody  comparatively  elongate,  the  depth  2|  to  3  in 
length;  pnout  rather  pointe<l ;  mouth  large,  2-}  in 
bead;  soft  dorsal,  anal,  and  caudal  blackish, 
tinged  with  wine  color,  always  l>ecoming  dusky 
in  spirits;  body  dark  greenish,  more  or  lesa  ivd* 
dinh  below;  blue  streak  on  preorbital  disappear- 
ing early;  specimens  from  deep  water  with  mora 
or  less  red.  Head,  2f;  depth,  2}.  D.  x,  14;  A. 
Ill,  8.     8cales,  7-50-12 Griskus,  6w 

iin.  liody  comparatively  deep,  depth  about  2|  in  length; 
snout  long  and  pointed;  month  rather  miiaII^ 
maxillary  about  3  in  head;  soft  dorsal,  ana],  and 
caudal  orange  or  yellow,  becoming  pale  in  spirits. 
o.  Scales  moderate,  about  nine  innn  oblique  series  ftoB 
lirst  dorsal  to  lateral  line;  alumtoS  vertical  serlss 
alK)vo  lateral  line  betwc<*u  gill-opening  and  bass 
of  caudal ;  lateral  line  with  more  than -40  poves; 
a  whitish  area  below  eye ;  Idne  streak  along  anb* 
orbital  region,  usually  not  disappearing  with  age; 
head,  1\\  dev^h,  24.     D.  x,'14 ;  A.  ill,  8.     8oata% 

^-56-15 l^^fAyl. 
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oo.  Scales  nnnsnally  large;  5  or  6  in  an  oblique  Heries 

from  first  dorsal  to  lateral  line; 
abont  45  vertical  series  above  lat- 
eral line  between  gill-oi^ening  and 
base  of  caudal;  lateral  line  with 
less  than  40  pores;  blue  streak  on 
suborbital  region  not  pornument; 
head,  2^;   depth,  2^.     D.  x,  14;  A. 

111,8.     Scales,  6-44-13 Caxis,8. 

mm.  Scales  above  lateral  line  in  horizontal  series  which  are 

throughout  more  or  less  distinctly 
parallel  with  the  lateral  line ;  snout 
long  and  pointed,  3  in  head ;  pecto- 
ral fin  long,  1^  in  head ;  color  brown- 
ish, with  faint  silvery  streaks  !iIoog 
rows  of  scales  on  sides,  a  ]mle-blue 
streak  along  suborbital  and  pro- 
orbital;  fins  yellowish.  Head,  2J; 
depth, 2| ;  D.  X,  14 ;  A.  in,  18.  Scales, 

5-45-12 Argentivextrw,  9. 

jj.  Developed  gill-rakers  more  numerous,  about  10,  with  several 

rudiments  before  them  (in  L.  buccan- 
ella ;  not  examined  in  L,  luijanoides), 

p,  (Caudal  deeply  forked;  mouth  small,  maxillary 

reaching  posterior  nostril;  pre- 
opercle  slightly  notched,  little  ser- 
rate; canines  strong;  tongue  with 
teeth ;  soft  dorsal  and  anal  rounded ; 
pectoral  pointed,  4|  in  total  length ; 
color  brownish-green,  with  6  brown 
crossbands ;  a  broad  greenish  stripe 
from  opercle  to  base  of  caudal.  D. 
X,  14;  A.  Ill,  8.)  (Poey,)  (Hybrid 
probably  of  chrysHrus-Jocu,) 

LUTJANOIDES,  10. 

pp,  Caudnl  moderately  forked ;  month  large,  max- 
illary reaching  anterior  edgeof  eye, 
2}  in  head ;  preopercle  serrate,  the 
serrie  strong  on  angle ;  canines  me- 
dium; vomerine  teeth  in  an  anchor- 
shaped  patch ;  eye  large ;  the  base 
and  axil  of  pectoral  with  a  jet-black 
blotch ;  scales  moderate,  abont  8  in 
oblique  series  from  the  lateral  line 
to  the  first  dorsal  spine,  about  63 
vertical  rows  above  lateral  line; 
second  anal  spine  long,  about  2|  in 
head.  Color  crimson ;  caudal  ped- 
uncle and  caudal  fin  largely  yellow ; 
iris  orange-red;  no  lateral  blotch. 
Head,  24;  depth,  2t.  D.  x,  14.  A. 
Ill,  8.    Scales,  8-63-15. 

BUCCAN£LLA,  11. 
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it.  Anal  tin  angnlattMl,  its  modian  rays  proclaced,  the  longest  in  adnlt 

at  least  half  head ;  body  rather 
robust;  iipiier  canines  rather  long; 
lower  small ;  color  more  or  less  red, 
the  yonng  with  a  hlaok  lateral 
blotch. 
q.  .Scales  above  the  lateral  line  arranged  in  series 
which  are  not  throughout  parallel 
with  the  lateral  line;  side  with  a 
block  blotch,  which  usually  disap- 
])ears  with  age ;  anal  flu  bright  red. 

r.  Teeth  oil  vomer  in  an  anchor- Bhape<l  patch, 
with  a  modian  backward  prolong- 
ation ;  lingual  teeth  well  developed ; 
snout  rather  pointed;  maxillary 
reaching  edge  of  pupil,  2\  in  head; 
caudal  edged  with  black. 
M.  jris  golden-yellow  in  life.  Scales  rather 
small,  9-52-10,  about  50  pores  in 
the  lateral  line;  body  rather  slen- 
der, the  depth  2\  in  length ;  second 
anal  spine  about  3^  in  head;  gill- 
rakcrs  9  below  angle;  eye  large,  4| 
in  heacl  in  adult;  preorbital  5|  in 
bead.  Hea<1, 2|  in  length.  D.  x,  14 ; 
A.  Ill,  9.  Color  bright  rose-retl,  with 

golden  streaks V I vaxus,  12. 

88,  Iris  rose-red.  Scales  rather  large,  8-46-14; 
body  robust,  the  depth  2}  in  length; 
second  anal  spine  about  4  in  head; 
gill-rsikers  about  8  below  angle; 
eye  moderate,  5i  to  0  in  head  in 
adult;  preorbital  5.  Head,2i(.  B. 
X,  14;  A.  Ill,  9.  Color  rose-red, 
nearly  uniform;  size  large. 

Aya,  13. 

rr.  Teetb  in  vomer  in  a  A-'^^AP^^^PA^K  without 
distinct  prolongation  on  the  median 
line ;  lingual  teeth  very  few  or  none; 
snout  rather  pointed;  maxillary 
reaching  edge  of  eye,  2f  in  head; 
scales  rather  small,  10-67-17;  about 
fifty  pores  in  lateral  line;  color, 
greenish  above,  rosy  below ;  a  small 
but  distinct  lateral  blotch;  young 
with  oblique  blue  streaks  above; 
fins  mostly  briek<re4l,  especially  the 
anal;  a  pearly  streak  below  eye. 
Head,  2|;  depth,  2|.  D.  x,  14;  A. 
Ill,  8.    Scales,  10-67-17.. AnaU8,  14, 
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qq.  ScaleH  above  the  lateral  line  arranged  in  series 
which  are  more  or  loss  distinctly 
])ara]lel  throughout  with  the  lateral 
line;  no  black  lateral  blotch;  scales 
rather  lar«5e;  5  or  6  between  lirst 
dorsal  spine  and  lateral  line ;  lateral 
line  with  47  pores;  vomerine  teeth 
in  a  /\-^l*^^P^'<l^  patch;  lingual  teeth 
well  developed ;  maxillary  reaching 
front  of  pupil,  2|  in  head;  color 
red,  dusky  above;  a  blue  streak  on 
suborbital;  anal  and  ventral  lins 
dusky.  Head,  2J;  depth,  3.  D.  x, 
14;  A.  Ill,  7.     Scales,  5  47-11. 

Colorado,  15. 
hk.  Soft  dorHal  with  12  rays  (rarely  13);  body  oblong,  the  back  not 

greatly  elevated;  npper  canines 
moderate,  lower  small  or  obsolete; 
scales  above  lateral  line  in  very 
oblique  scries;  anal  tin  low,  its  out- 
line rounded. 
/.  MiMitli  mmlerate.;  maxillary  2^  to  2|  in 
head, 
u.  Caudiil  not  deeply  forked;  gill-rakers 
rather  few  (8  or  9  besides  mdi- 
ments). 
r,  ]*cctoral  short,  1|  in  head;  teeth  on 
vomer  in  an  anchor-shaped  patch ; 
color  olivaceous,  no  black  lateral 
blotch;  lower  jaw  included.  llca<l, 
2f ;  depth,  3.  1).  x,  12;  A.  in,  8. 
Scales    8-51-x.     (Hybrid     griaeuH- 

nynagriaf) BiiACiiYPTKRl's,  16. 

rr.  Pectoral  long,  more  than  two-thirds 
length  of  head;  color  chiefly  red; 
a  large  black  lateral  blotch;  lower 
jaw  slightly  projecting. 
w.  Vomerine  teeth  in  an  anchor-shaiied 
patch,  with  a  distinct  backward 
prolongation  (m  median  line ;  color 
red ;  back  and  side«  with  rows  of 
dark  bluish-gray  spots  following 
the  series  of  scales;  similar  spots 
onside8ofhea<l;  iinsreddish.  Head, 
2f ;  depth,  2|.     P.  x,  12;  A.  in,  8. 

Scales,  7-53-15 Glttatus,  17. 

inr.  Vomerine  teeth  in  a  A  or  A 
shaped  patch,  the  prolongation  on 
median  line  very  short  or  wanting; 
color  rosy  greenish  above,  sides  of 
head  and  body  with  numerous  lon- 
gitudinal stripes  of  golden  yellow ; 
soft  dorsal  and  caudal  red;  lower 
fins  yellow.  Head,  2} ;  depth,  2^ 
D.  X,  12;  A.  111,8.    Scales,  8-60-15. 
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till.  Caadal  deeply  forked;  thegill*nki 
rather  numerous,  about  10  on  low«r 
part  of  the  anterior  arch;  teetli  ga 
vomer  in  an  anchor-shaped  patch; 
body  rather  elongate,  compreaaed; 
lower  Jaw  projecting  or  not;  eja 
small ;  scales  small ;  the  laterml  liiie 
with  abont  60  pores;  anal'apinea 
graduated.  Color  reddiah,  with  lior> 
izontal  yellow  streaks;  no  Ul^ek 
lateral  blotch.  Head,  8;  depth,  3L 
]).  X,  13;  A.  Ill,  9.  Scalea  9-58-lft. 
(Hybrid  synagriB-ehrytwnuf), 

Ambiouu8»  19. 

it.  Mouth  large;  maxillary  2|  in  head; 
teeth  on  vomer  in  an  anohor-ahiqfMd 
patch ;  lower  jaw  strongly  pxoject- 
iug ;  body  rather  elongate,  atrongly 
compressed;  eye  very  large,  zed; 
sciles  rather  small,  the  lateral  line 
with  about  50  iM>res;  caudal  little 
forked;  second  and  third  anal 
spines  subequaL  Color  dark  brown ; 
pale  below,  flushed  with  red;  Una 
mostly  red;  a  large  black  lateral 
blotch.  Head,  2\;  depth,  2}.  D.  x, 
12;  A.  Ill,  8.    Scales,  9-^2-14, ' 

MAHOOONIySa 

gg.  Anal  rays  ill,  10  to  in,  11.  (Rabirubia  Jordan  &,  Feeler.)  Body  slen- 
der; snout  pointed;  month  mod- 
erate, the  maxillary  extending  be- 
yond the  anterior  edge  of  orbit; 
canines  moderate;  teeth  on  tongoa 
^  well  developed;  vomerine  pateh  of 
teeth  anchor-shaped,  with 
back  ward  prolongation ; 
above  lateral  line  in  very  obllqve 
series;  pectoral  fins  short;  ft^«^4^ 
deeply  forked;  anal  spinea  Ttrf 
small ;  color  dusky,  each  scale  with  a 
shining  silvery  spot.  Head,  S; 
depth,    3i.    D.  X,    18;  A.  m,   UL 

Lat.  1.,  50 iNBMua^lL. 

ff.  Dorsal  spiuoM  11 ;  body  elongate;  Hcales  large,  those  above  lateral  Una 

in  about  four  series,  whicli 
fully  parallel  with  the  lateral 
{Raizero  Jordan  &,  Feeler.) 
dorsal  and  anal  low; 
teeth  in  a  A-sb^ped patch;  Ungaail 
teeth  present;  gill-rakera  fttWf 
color,  brown,  with  distinct  attveay 
stripes  along  the  rows  of 
young  with  silvery  ci 
lower  fins  dusky.  Head,  8; 
3i.  D.  XI,  12;  A.  ni,  7. 
ViV-Vi AAAAOi^ 
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2.  LtrrjAHTTS  VIRXDId. 

Diacope  viridis  Valenciennea,  Voyage  de  la  V<5nu8,  1845,  303,  pi.  1,  f.  2  (very  bad) 

(Galapagos  IslaudM). 
Genyoroge  viridiSf  Gilnther,  i,  180  (copied). 
Lutjanus  riridi«,  Jordan,  Proceedings  U.  S.  National  Museum  1888, 330  (Tres  Marias). 

Habitat:  Oiilapagos,  IVes  M<arias,  and  Bevillagigedos  islands. 

Etymology :  ViridiSy  green,  a  very  inappropriate  name,  as  the  species 
is  brown  with  blue  strii)es. 

This  interesting  8i)ecies  is  a  near  ally  of  Lutjanus  Jcasmira  (Porsk&l) 
{=L,  bengalensis  Bloeh).  It  belongs  to  the  subgenus  Evoplites^  a  group 
well  represented  in  the  East  Indies,  but  with  no  other  American  allies. 
A  single  specimen  was  obtained  by  Alphonse  Forrer,  from  the  Tres 
Marias  Islands,  near  Mazatlan.  Several  others  have  been  since  taken 
by  Dr.  C.  H.  Gilbert  at  the  Revillagigedos  Islands,  where  it  is  very 
abundant. 

Tjutjanus  Jca^mira  (from  Swatow,  China)  diflTers  from  Lutjemus  viridis 
in  the  following  respects :  Body  deeper  (depth  2§) ;  scales  smaller  (8)  12- 
G2-22 ;  the  back  more  elevated  and  the  profile  steeper;  snout,  3  in  head ; 
preorbital,  6;  maxillary,  2f ;  second  anal  spine,  3^;  lower  lateral  band 
wanting;  a  vague  dark  lateral  blotch  present,  larger  than  eye;  bands 
less  sharply  defined  than  in  L.  viridis,  the  pale-blue  median  streak  in 
each  band  twice  as  wide  as  the  dark  border,  the  whole  band  narrower, 
its  width  one- third  to  one-fourth  that  of  the  golden-brown  interspaces; 
no  median  dorsal  streak. 


3.  LUTJANUS  CANINUS. 

t  Mesoprion  pargus  Cuv.  &  Val.,  ii,  473, 1828  (Puerto  Rico). 

Genyoroge  canina  Steindachiicr,  Iclithyol.  Notizen,  IX,  18, 1869  (Lagoa,  Brazil). 

Habitat:  Brazilian  fauna. 

Etymology :  CaninnSy  doglike,  a  reference  to  the  canine  teeth. 

Steindachner's  description  of  Oenyoroge  canina  agrees  in  all  respects 
with  the  young  of  Lutjanus  cyanopterus,  except  that  the  preopercle  in 
L.  caninus  is  said  to  have  the  deep  emargination  found  in  L.  viridis 
and  in  the  group  called  Oenyoroge.  We  accept  it  provisionally  as  a 
distinct  species,  solely  on  this  character.  The  scanty  description  of  M, 
pargus  probably  refers  to  a  specimen  of  X.  cyanapterusy  but  the  state- 
ment "letuberosite  de  son  interopercule  est  assez  prononc^'^  suggests 
L.  caninus.  The  type,  probably  a  dried  skin,  we  have  failed  to  find  in 
the  museum  in  Paris. 
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4.  LUTJANUS  NOVEMFASCIATUS.    (Pargo  Prietd) 

LvtjanuA  noremfasciatus  Gill,  Proc.  Ac.  Nut.  Sci.  Pliilu.  1862,  251  (Cape  Ban  Lucas, 
very  youDg) ;  Jordan  &  Gilbert,  Proc.  U.  S.  N.  M.  1881 ;  ibid,  L  c,  1882,  360 
uud  365  (Cupe  Sun  Lucuh,  Panama);  ibid,  Bull.  U.  S.  F.C.  1882,  107,  110, 
112  (Mazatlan,  Panama,  Punta  Arenas);  Jordan  &  Swahi,  1.  c.,  1884,  443; 
Kvcrmann  <&  Jenkins,  Proc.  U.  8.  N.  M.  1891,  146  (Gnaymaa). 

Mtaoprion  pacifivun  Bocunrt,  Ann.  Sri.  Nat.  Paris,  p.  223,  LS68  (Tauesco,  Pacific  ooaat 
of  Guatemala). 

Lvtjanus  pacificun^  Vaillant  &  Boconrt,  Mission  Scientifique an  Mexiquo,  1881  (t),  123, 
pi.  (f)  III,  f.  2. 

JuijavyH  ptiito  Jorditn  &  (Jilbort,  Prnr.  U.  S.  N.  M.  1881,  232,  338,  353,  355  (San 
Bias,  Mazatlan);  Jordan  &  (Jilbcrt,  1.  c.,  1882,  360,  361  (Cape  San  Lucaa). 

Habitat:  Paci  lie  coast  of  tropical  America. 

Ktyuiolo^y :  Xovemy  nine;  fasciatm^  banded,  a  character  seen  only  in 
the  very  young. 

This  hirfje  ftsli  is  the  Pacific  representative  of  LutjamiH  cyanopterusj 
to  which  it  bears  a  strong  resemblance.  In  fact,  except  for  the  slightly 
smaller  mouth  of  L.  noremfasciatiis^  the  two  species  are  scarcely  dis- 
tin^ui.shabW.  It  is  generally  comimm  on  the  Pacitic  coast  of  tropical 
America,  and  at  Mazatlan  it  is  known  as  pargo  prlvUK  It  wa»  lirHt 
describe<l  from  very  young  si)ecimens,  which  bear  little  resemblance  to 
the  adult,  although  comi)arisons  of  specimens  have  assured  us  of  their 
itlentity.  The  nine  crossbands,  which  suggested  the  inappropriate 
s])e(*ifi(^  name  of  norcmfasciatus^  are  characteristic  only  of  the  very 
young.  The  name  Mvaopriou  pacificus  was  overlooked  by  Jordan  and 
(iilbert,  who  published  the  tirst  satisfactory  account  of  the  species 
under  the  name  of  Lutjanm  prieto. 

5.  LUTJANUS  CTANOPTERUS.    (Ciil>eia.) 

Me$opr%on  cyanopieruH  Cnv.  &  Val.,  ii,  472,  1828  (Brazil;;  Jordan,  Proc.  U.  b.  N.  M. 

1886,  5IU  (examination  of  typo)- 
Lutjanus  cyanoptenis,  Jordan  &  Swain,  I.e., 534. 
f  Menoprion  panjiis  Cnv.  &  Val  ,  ii,  473.  181*8  (Pnerto  Kico). 
McBoprion  cyvoilou   Poey,  Re])ert4»rio,  ii,  268,  1868;  Poi«y,  Proc.  Ac.  Nat.  Sci.  Pblla* 

1863,  185  (Cnha;  not  of  Cnv.  &  Val.). 
Lutjanutt  ajnodon  Poey,  Synopnis,  1868,  2fM. 
LuljatiuB  cubera  Po«\v,  Ann.  Lye.  Nat.  Hist.  N.  Y.,  75. 1871  (Cnba);  Poey,  Esumeratlo^ 

1875,  27;  Jordan  &  Swain,  1.  c,  442  (Havana). 
Littjanu8  dcniaiun  (A.  ])nni<^ril),  Vaillant  <&  Boconrt,  MiHS.  Sci.  an  Mox.,  1881,  135 

(Brazil);  Jordan,  I.  c.  (('xamiuatiou  of  type) 

Habitat:  Pacific  coast  of  tropical  America. 

Etymology:  x'tavzo^^  blue;  tttsoov^  fin. 

This  species  is  common  in  the  markets  of  Havana,  where  it  is  known 
as  ruhcra.  It  grows  to  a  very  considerable  size,  and  s|>ecimens  of  lens 
than  5  pounds  weight  are  very  rare  in  the  markets.  But  one  siKH^imeii 
was  obtained  by  Prof.  Jonlan,  no  others  small  enough  to  be  readily 
jiresiTved  in  alcohol  being  seen.  A  specimen  from  ('arthagena,  United 
Stiitts  of  Colombia,  is  ni  the  museum  at  Cambri<lge.  The  s])ecies  seems 
to  have  ail  indifrcrent  reimlal'imi  vis  w  I'ood-Ush^  being  often  unwhole- 
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some.    It  has  always  a  ragged  appearance  in  the  market^  its  se^ales 
bein^i:  less  firmly  attached  than  those  of  other  species. 

Tliis  si)eeies  is  very  closely  related  to  L,  griseuH^  but  so  far  as  we 
have  8iH»ii  the  two  may  always  be  distinguished  by  the  diiference  in 
form  of  the  vomerine  patch  of  tc^th  and  by  the  development  of  the 
canines  of  the  lower  Jaw.  These  are  larg(T  in  L,  cyanopterus  than  in 
any  otlier  American  species.  This  species  is  almost  identical  with  L. 
nortmfasciatvs  of  the  Vacifiv.  coast,  tiie  somewhat  larger  mouth  being 
the  most  marked  point  of  difference.  The  dusky  area  or  spot  at  base 
of  pectoral  is  more  distinct  in  the  Atlantic  form.  The  dentatm  of 
Duiiicril  and  the  cyanopterus  of  Cuvicir  and  Valenciennes  are  identical 
with  L.  cuhera  Poey.  This  is  shown  by  the  examination  of  the  origi- 
nal types.  M,  j)arguH  C.  &  Y.  is  probably  the  same,  as  is  possibly 
Genyoroge  canina  Steindachner. 

6.  LUTJANUS  ORISBUS. 
(Gray Snapper;  Mangrove  Snapper;  Caballerote;  La^^Tyer.) 

Tardus  pinnis  branchialibuH  carenn    (Manjjrovo   Hiiapper),  CaleHl»y,   Hist.  Carolina, 

1743,  tab.  9. 
Cahallvrote  Parra,  Descr.  Dif.  Piezas,  Hist.  Nat.,  1787,  taf.  25,  f.  1. 
Labrus  griseus  liinnieiis,  Syst.  Nat.,  x,  17r)8,  283  (after  Catesby) ;  I^inua^iia,  Syst.  Nat., 

XII,  1766,  474;  Gmelin,  Syat.  Nat.,  1788, 1283  (copied) ;  Bloch  &  Schneider, 

Systema  Ichthyol.,  1801,  268  (copied). 
Lntjanus  gt-iseuSf  Jordan,  Proc.  U.  S.  N.  M.  1884  (identitication  of  CatesbyV  figure); 

Jordaii  &  Swain,  1.  c,  439. 
Si)aru8  tetracanthus  I^och,  Ichthyol.,  pi.  279, 1790  (on  a  drawing  by  Plumier). 
Cichia  tetracantha,  Bloch  <fc  Schneider,  Syst.  Icbtb.,  1801,  338  (copied). 
Jnthias  caballerote  lUoch  &  Schneider,  Syst.  Icbth.,  1801,  310  (after  Parra). 
Meaoprion  cabalhrote  Poey,  Repertorio,  ii,  1868,  157;  Poey,  Proc.    Acad.  Nat.  8ci. 

Pbila.  1863,  187  (Cuba). 
Lutjanua  caballerote,  Poey,  Synopsis,  293,  1868;  Poey,  Enumdratio,  1875,  26;  Poey, 

BuU.  U.  S.  F.  C.  1882, 118  (Key  West);  Jordan  &  Gilbert,  Syn.  Fish.  N.  A., 

1883,  921;  Jordan,  Bull.  U.  S.  F.  C.  1884  (Key  West);  Jordan,  Proc.  U.  S. 

N.  M.  1884,  126  (Key  West). 
liodianus  vivanet  Lac^p?^de,  iv,  pi. 4,  f.  3, 1803  (Martinique;  on  a  drawing  by  Plumier). 
Mesojmou  grUieus,  Cuv.  &  Val.,  Hist.  Nat.  Poiss.,  ii,   18-'8,  469   (San   Domingo); 

Guiciienot,  Ramon de la Sagra,  Hist.  Cuba,  26  (Cuba) ;  Giinther,  i,  194, 1859, 

(Cuba,  Jamaica,  Puerto  Cabcllo,  Briti  h  Guiana). 
LutjanuH  griaeugj  Cope,  Trans.  Am.  Philos.  Soc.  1871,  470  (St.  Kitt's). 
Lobolea   emarginatuB  Baird   «&  Girard,  9th   Smithsonian   Rept.  1855,  332   (Beesley 

Point,  New  Jersey). 
Ncomarnis  emarginatun.  Gill,  Proc.  Ac.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1861,  94  (Beesley  Point). 
Lutjanus  caxis,  Gill,  Rept.  U.  8.  F.  C.  1872-73,  806;   Gowle,  Bull.  U.  S.  N.  M.  1879, 

137  (West  Florida);  Jordan,  op.  cit.,  1880,  19  (Indian   River,  Florida); 

Bean,  op,  d«.,  1880,  96  (Bermuda);  Jordan  &  GUbert,  Syn.  Fish.  N.  A.. 

1883,  578  (not  Spurns  eaxis  Bloch  &.  Schneider). 
Luijanus  sleamsi  Go<Mle  &,  Bean,  Proc.  U.  8.  N.  M.  1878,  179  (Pensacola);   Jordan  Sl 

Gilbert,  Syn.  Fish.  N.  A.,  1883,  549  (copied);  Itoan  «fe  Dresel,  Proc.  U.  8. 

N.  M.  1884.  163  (Jamaica). 

Habitat:  New  Jersey  to  Florida  and  Brazil. 
Etymology:  Orvteusj  gray. 
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This  fti>ocies  is  veryeoinmon  alon^oiir  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts 
and  occasionalty  strays  northward  as  far  as  New  Jersey,  being  the 
northernmost  in  its  range  of  any  member  of  the  genns  in  the  Atlantic 
It  is  everywhere  known  as  the  "j^ray  snapiKJr."  In  Florida  and  the  Ba- 
hamas, where  the  coasts  are  lined  by  mangrove  bushes,  among  which  the 
yonng  of  this  species  abound,  tlie  name  "  mangrove  snapper"  comes  into 
use.  The  name  "lawyer"  is  also  occasionally  heard,  in  allusion  to  the 
skill  shown  by  the  spc(;ics  in  eluding  nets.  To  the  Spanish  fishermen 
of  Cuba  and  Key  West  the  species  is,  as  in  the  time  of  Parra,  known 
as  vahallerote.  It  inhabits  waters  of  varying  depths,  large  specimens 
being  often  found  very  near  the  shore,  while  others  may  be  taken  in 
waters  of  <*onsiderable  depth,  in  company  with  Lutjanus  aya.  These 
latter  individuals  are  much  redder  than  those  found  in  shoal  water; 
their  color  is  paler  and  the  body  is  in  general  a  trifle  less  elongate. 
Suc^h  correspond  to  the  form  named  Jjutjauus  steamsi. 

The  synonymy  of  tliis  species  is  considerable.  It  is  evidently  the 
(kibaUerote  of  Parra,  as  Professor  Poey  has  shown,  and  therefore  the 
Anthias  cahaUerote  of  Bh)ch  &  Schneider.  Earlier  than  this  comes 
Labrus  (jrisetis  L.,  based  on  the  Mangrove  Snapper  of  Catesby,  a  rough 
and  inaccurate  figure,  but  still  resembling  this  species,  and  like  the 
Vahallerote  identifiable  by  the  persistent  vernacular  name.  Sparus 
MracanthuH  ap])ears  to  be  the  same,  as  also  Bodianns  rivancU  Mesop- 
rioH  grhcHH  Cuv.  &  Val.  is  identified  by  Poey  with  Lntjaniis  caxiSj  but 
to  us  tlie  description  resembles  much  more  the  present  species,  which 
has  thus  twice  received  the  specific  nanui  of  grineus.  Lohotes  emargin- 
atus  is  based  on  a  young  specimen  of  Lutjanus  griseus^  afterw^ai'ds  made 
the  type  of  the  genus  Neotnwuis. 

The  identification  by  Poey  of  Jjidjanus  cnxi«  with  Mesoprian  griseus 
has  led  American  writers  to  suppose  this  species  to  be  the  true  Xw{/anii« 
ca.rifi,  an  error  only  recently  corrected.  The  true  L.  caxis,  the  caji  of 
the  Havana  markets,  has  not  ycfbeen  seen  north  of  Key  West. 

Lutjanus  stcarniti,  described  from  Pensacola,  we  are  unable  to  separate 
from  ordinary  deep-water  specimens  of  L.  grheuH.  So  far  as  we  can  see, 
the  gradation  is  i)erfe(*t.  This  identity  has  been  already  recognized 
by  Dr.  Pean. 

Dr.  (iiinther  identilies  with  his  Mesoprion  gritteuft  one  or  two  species 
describe<l  by  Cuvicr  and  Valenciennes  from  the  west  coast  of  Africa. 
It  is  impossible  from  the  brief  descriptions  to  settle  this  question,  and 
tlu^  confusion  in  tli<»  synonymy  given  by  Dr.  (Hinther  shows  that  his 
material  was  insuflicient  to  form  any  definite  opinions. 

This  species  is  closely  allied  to  L.  (uwiH  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  i. 
cyanopterus  on  the  other;  the  former  is  deeper  and  ditterently  colored, 
as  already  stated;  the  latter  is  similar  in  form  and  color,  but  has  the 
dentition  of  lower  jaw  and  vomer  different.  L,  grineus  rarely  exceed  6 
or  8  ])oun<ls  in  weight.  Specimens  are  in  the  Museum  at  Cambridge 
from  OonuivcHj  Haiti,  Marauhao,  and  th(^  Hermudas. 
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7.  LUTJANUS  JOCU.     (Dog  Snapper;  Jocti.) 

Jocu  Parra^  Descr.  Dif.  Piezas,  Hist.  Nat.,  i,  1787,  tab.  25,  f.  2  (Cuba). 

Anthiasjoeu  Bloch  &  Schneider,  Syst.  Ichthy.,  310,  1801  (based  ou  Parra). 

MesoprioH  jocu,  Cuv.  <&  Val.,  ii,  466, 1828  (Antilles,  Martinique) ;  Poey,  Kepertorio, 
268,  1867  (Cuba). 

Luijanus  joctiy  Poey,  Synopsis,  292,  1868  (Cuba);  Poey,  Enumeratio,  26,  1873;  Var- 
iant &.  Bocourt,  Miss.  Sci.  au  Mex.,  iv,  1881,?  129,  pi.  v,  f.  19,  synonymy 
much  confused;  Jordan,  Proc.  U.  S.  N.  M.  1884, 125  (Key  West);  Jordan  &, 
Swain,  1.  c,  435;  Jordan,  Proc,  U.  S.  N.  M.  1890, 319  (Bahia) ;  Jordan,  I.e., 
1889,  648  (St.  Lucia). 

Mesoprion  Utura  Cuv.  &  Val.,  ii,  467,  1828  (Cayenne,  St.  Thomas);  Jordan,  1.  c., 
1886,  524  (examination  of  type). 

Mesoprion  cynodon^  Giiuther,  i,  194, 1859  (San  Domingo,  Jamaica;  not  of  Cuv.  &  Val. ; 
excl.  syn.). 

Habitat:  West  Indies,  north  to  Florida  Keys,  soutli  to  Bahia. 

Etymology:  From  Cuban  namejocw. 

Tliis  species  is  about  equally  abundant  with  X.  caxU  about  Florida 
Keys  and  Cuba.  The  English-speaking  fishermen  call  it  "dog  snapper,'^ 
the  Spanish  ^^jocu,''^  The  fishermen  usually  distinguish  thejocii  by  the 
presence  of  a  pale  area  below  the  eye,  but  the  only  certain  distiiuttion 
lies  in  the  size  of  the  scales.  These  are  much  smaller  in  L.jocu  than 
in  L.  ca<c%H.  Mesoprion  Uiura  Cuv.  &  Val.  is  this  species,  as  is  also 
apparently  Mesoprion  cynodon  Giinther.  In  the  synon>Tny  of  the  latter 
species  several  distinct  species  are  confounded,  as  also  by  Vaillaut  & 
Bocourt  under  the  name  Lutjanusjocu, 

Specimens  of  L.jocii  from  Bahia  and  Maranhao  are  in  the  museum 
at  Cambridge. 

8.  LUTJANUS  CAXIS.     (SchoolmaBter;  Cajl) 

tPerca  marina pinnis  branchialibus  carens  (Schoolmaster),  Catesby,  Hist.  CaroHna  etc., 

1743,  tab.  41(BahamaH;  figure  very  poor,  the  pectoral  tins  omitted ;  may  l>e 

L.jocii). 
CaxiB  Parra,  Descr.  Dif.  Piezas,  Hist.  Nat.,  1787,  tab.  8,  f.  2  (Havana). 
fPerca apoda  (" Forster,  Catal.  of  Anim.,  21, MS.  1774 ;  printed  1844),  Walbaum,  Artodi, 

Piscium,  1792,  351  (based  on  the  Schoolmaster  of  Catesby). 
Spams  caxis  Bloch  &  Schneider,  Ichthyol.,  1801,  284  (after  Parra). 
Mesoprion  caxiSj  Poey,  Repertorio,  ii,  269,  1868. 
Lutjanus cturiSf  Poey,  Synopsis,  1868,  293 (Cuba);  Poey,  Enumeratio,  1875,  25;  Jordan, 

Proc.  U.  8.  N.  M.  1884,  125  (Key  West),  (not  of  several  American  writers); 

Jordan  &  Swain,  1.  c,  435  (Key  West,  Havana) ;  Jordan,  1.  c,  1889,  W8  (St. 

Lucia);  Jordan,  1.  c,  1890,  319  (Bahia). 
Bodianus  «(fta(u«  Bloch  &,  Schneider,  Syst.  Ichth.,  1801,  335,  tab.  lxv  (West  Indies; 

misprinted  albostriatuSy  p.  237;  called  B.  fasciatus  on  plate). 
LutJanuB  a4*uiirostris  Desmarest,  Prem.  D6c.  Ichthyol.,  12,  tab.  .3,  1823  (Cuba). 
Mesoprion  Of nodon^  Cuv.  &  Val.,  ii,  465, 1828  (Martinique,  San  Domingo) ;  Bocourt,  Ann. 

Nat.  Hist.,  Paris,  1868,  224;  Jordan,  Proc.  U.  S.  N.  M.  1886.  534  (examina- 

tlon  of  type). 
Mesoprion  Unea  Cuv.  «&  Val.,  ii,  468,  1828  (Cuba,  San  Domingo);  Jordan,  1.  c. 
Mesoprion Jlavescens  Cuv.  &  Val.,  ii,  472,  1828  (Martinique);  Jordan,  1.  c. 
Mesoprion  albostriatns  Peters,  Berliner  Monatsberichte,  1865,  111  (on  the  type  of  Bloch 

Sl  Sohneider). 
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Habitat:  West  Indies,  north  to  Key  West,  south  to  Bahia. 

Etymology :  The  phiral  of  the  Cuban  name,  cajt,  formerly  spelled  caxu 

Til  is  species  is  very  abundant  in  the  markets  of  Havana,  where 
it  is  still  known  as  caji  (in  old  Spanish  caxi,  of  which  "c(u?t«"  is  a 
pUiral  form).  This  i>ersistence  of  the  common  namo  is  the  only  certain 
liasis  of  identification  of  Parra's  Caxis.  It  is  almost  equally  common 
at  Key  West,  where,  as  in  Catesby's  time,  it  is  known  as  the  ^' school- 
master." The  latter  name  is,  however,  inditt'erently  applied  by  the 
lishermen  to  Liitjanu^jocu  also. 

There  seems  to  be  little  doubt,  in  spite  of  the  difference  in  color,  which 
seems  to  be  the  fault  of  the  i)rinter,  that  the  acutiroHtris  of  Doin^ril  is 
L,  caxis.  We  have  examined  the  ori*;:inal  tyi)es  of  cynodonj  linea^  and 
flarescens,  which  are  identical  with  X.  caxis. 

Peters  adoi)ts  Schneider's  name  alboHtriatus  (apparently  originally  a 
mere  slip  of  the  pen  for  striatus)^  "because  another  species  has  been 
lately  named  Mesoprion  striatm.^  Peters  identifie^l  Schueider'i^  type 
with  "  MesopHon  linea  C  &  V.'' 

This  species  is  closely  allied  to  L,  griseus  and  still  more  nearly  to 
L.  jocii.  Tlie  latter  is  very  similar  in  form  and  coloration,  but  has 
decidedly  smaller  8(!ales.  The  former  is  more  elongate,  and  has  the 
vertical  fins  always  dark,  while  in  caxis  and  joe  A  yellowish  colors 
l)redominate. 

Specimens  of  X.  caxis  are  in  the  museum  at  Cambridge  from  Oaba, 
Sombreio,  and  Jer^mie,  Haiti.  A  specimen  from  I^ernambuco  is  more 
elongjite  (dejith  2|  in  length),  and  the  lower  teeth  a  little  stronger. 

We  provisionally  reject  the  name  apoda^  although  older  than  caxiSj 
because  it  may  have  been  intended  either  for  this  species  or  jociij  while 
the  bad  figure  must  have  been  drawn  from  memory  by  Catesby.  Not 
one  fisherman  in  ten  in  the  Florida  Keys  can  distinguish  the  "school- 
master" from  the  "dog  snap]>er."  The  fishermen  of  Cubaare,  however, 
more  skillful  in  separating  their  cajt  from  thejoeu. 

9.  LITTJANUS  AROENTIVENTRIS.    (Pargo  AmaiiUo.) 

MeJioprioH  argcHtivcnlr'm  Peters,  Berlin.  MonatMber.,  1869,  704  (Mazatlan). 

LuijatiuH  tirgentirvttirhf  Jordan,  Pn>c.  Ac.  Nat.  Sri.  Pliila.  1883,  285  (Mazatlan);  Jor- 
dan &  Swain,  1.  c,  434  (Mazatlan,  Panama);  Kvermann  &  JcnkinM,  Proo. 
r.  S.  N.  M.  1801,  146(Guayma8). 

MtHoprion  grheuft,  <>iintber,  Fishes  Central  America,  186;^,  385  (name  only;  not  of 
Cuv.  &  Val.). 

Lutjanui  argentiiUtatiis,  Jordan  &  Gilbert,  Proc.  U.  S.  N.  M.  1881,  354;  Jordan  & 
Gilbert,  Unll.  V,  S.  F.  C.  18S2,  107,  110  (Mazatlan,  Panama);  Jordan  & 
(Gilbert,  Pro<>.  U.  S.  N.  M.  1882,  G25  (Panama),  (hipaus  calami  for  argemti' 
rentrh). 

Habitat:  Pacific  coast  of  tropical  America. 
Etymology:  Argeiiteus^  silveiy;  renter^  belly. 
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This  species,  the  pargo  amarillo  of  the  Mazathm  fishermen,  is  geu- 
erally  common  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  Mexico  and  Central  America. 
It  bears  considerable  resemblance  to  L,  caxisy  jociij  and  griseusj  but  is 
distinct  from  all  of  these. 

Our  specimens  are  from  Mazatlau  and  Guaymas.  Specimens  from 
Panama  are  in  the  museum  at  Cambridge. 

10.  LUTJANUS  LUTJANOIDES. 

Ocyurus  liitjanoides  Poey,  Add.  Lye.  Nat.  HiHt.,  ix,  319,  1871  ((.'uba).  *  * 

Lutjanus  lutjanoidea  Poey,  Eiuimeratio,  1875,  30;  Jordan  &  Swain,  1.  c. 

Habitat:  Cuba.    One  specimen  known. 

Ktymology:  Lntjanus :  e7<Jo<r,  form. 

This  speciesis  known  to  us  only  from  the  description  of  Poey,  who 
has  suggested  the  possibility  of  its  being  a  hybrid  between  O.  chrysurus 
and  L.  caxis.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  it  is  a  hybrid,  but  its  smaller 
scales  suggest  its  relationship  to  L.  jocn  rather  than  to  X.  caxis, 

11.  LUTJANUS  BUCCANELLA.     (Seal  de  lo  Alto ;  OreUle  Noire.) 

« 

Mesoprion  buccanella  Cuv.  &  Val.,  ii,  1828,  455  (Martinique);  Gnichonot,  Kauion  do 
la  Sagra,  Cuba,  23  (Cuba);  Giinther,  i,  198  (Cuba,  .Tumaica). 

Lutjanus  huccanellaf  Poey,  Synopsis,  1868,  295;  Poey,  Ennmoratio,  27;  Jordan  & 
Swain,  1.  c. ;  Jordan,  1.  c,  1889,  648  (St.  Lucia). 

MtBoprion  caudanotatu$  Poey,  Memorias,  i,  440,  about  1858,  tab.  3,  f.  2  (Cuba, 
young) ;  Poey,  Repert.,  ii,  158,- 1868. 

Habitat:  West  Indies. 

Etymology :  Boucanelle,  a  name  used  in  Martinique. 

This  small  and  strongly  marked  species  is  common  in  the  deeper 
waters  about  Havana,  and  is  known  in  the  markets  as  sesi  or  setsf  dc 
lo  alto,  A  specimen  was  taken  by  the  Albalross  at  St.  Luciu.  The 
synonymy  of  the  species  oflTers  no  diflBculty.  A  young  specimen  was 
once  described  by  Poey  as  a  distinct  species  under  the  name  of 
Mesoprion  caudnnotatuSj  but  its  identity  with  L.  buccanella  is  un- 
questionable. 

12.  LUTJANUS  VIVANUS.    (Pargo  de  lo  Alto;  Silk  Snapper.) 

Mesoprion  rivanus  Cuv.  &,  Val.,  ii,  454,  1828  (Martinique) ;  Jordan,  Proc.  Ac.  Nat. 
Sci.  PhHa.  1883,  286;  Jordan,  I*roc.  U.  S.  N.  M.  1886  (examination  of  types) 
(not  Xii/^'afitf«rtrafitt«  Jordan  &  8wain). 

Lutjanua  rivanuSj  Jordan,  1.  c,  1889,  648  (St.  Lucia). 

Mesoprion  aya  Cuv.  &,  Val.,  ii,  1828,  457  (San  Domingo);  (Juicfaenot,  Ramon  dt^  la 
Sagra,  Hist.  Cuba,  24  (Culm) ;  Gtinther,  i,  198, 1859  (Jamaica) ;  Poey,  Koper- 
torio  Pise.  Cubens.,  i,  1867,  267  (probably  not  Bodianus  aya  Hloch). 

Mesoprion  profundus  Poey,  Memorias,  ii,  150, 1860  (Cuba) ;  Poey,  Kepertorio,  ii,  1868, 
157;  Poey,  Synopsis,  1868,  294. 

Lutjanusprofundus  Poey,  Knumeratio,  1875,  28;  Jordan  <&  Swain,  1.  c. 

Luijanus  purpureus  Poey,  Enumoratio  Pise.  Cubens.,  1875,  29  (name  taken  from  Mes- 
oprion purpureus  Cuv.  &  Val.,  ii,  471,  1828;  the  uaiuo  pui'pureua  evidently 
a  slip  of  the  pen  for  aya). 

Lutjanus  Umridus  Cope.  Trans.  Am.  Philos.  Soc.«  468,  1869  (St.  Kitts). 
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Habitat:  West  luilies. 

Etymology:  From  tlie  French  name  viranet,  used  at  Martiuiqaei 
probably  allied  to  virax^  "  lively." 

This  handsome  speiries  is  rather  common  in  the  markets  of  Havana, 
where  it  is  known  as  the  pargo  de  lo  alto.  When  fre»li  it  may  always 
be  known  by  the  bright  yellow  color  of  the  eye,  a  color  which  does  not 
entirely  fade  in  spirits.  It  is  evidently  the  Mesoprionaya  of  Cavier  & 
Yalemnennes,  but  it  is  apparently  not  the  original  Bodian%9  aya  of 
,  Bloch,  as  the  latter  species  is  said  by  Marcgrave  and  Bloch  to  have  the 
iris  red. 

Poey  recognizes,  under  the  name  of  Jjutjanus  purpureus^  a  second 
species,  which  differs  from  L.  profundus  only  in  having  small  scales 
very  dose  to  the  eye.  This  seems  to  be  a  charsicter  of  little  importance 
on  which  to  recognize  a  distinct  8i)ecies. 

The  name  purpuretts  is  credited  to  Cuvier,  but,  in  the  single  place 
(vol.  II,  p.  457)  where  the  name  occurs,  purpurens  is  evidently  a  mere 
slip  of  the  pen  for  aya.  Probably  it  was  originally  a  manuscript  namCy 
for  which  the  latter  name,  from  Bloch,  was  taken. 

LntjanuH  torridnsj  loosely  described  and  poorly  figured  by  Pro£ 
Gope,  seems  to  be  this  Bi)ecies  rather  than  the  red  snapper,  as  it  has 
been  formerly  identified  by  us.  We  have  examined  Cope's  type  in 
the  Museum  of  the  Academy  at  Philadelphia.  It  is  11  inches  long  and 
in  poor  condition,  but  it  probably  belongs  to  L.  vivanus  rather  than  to 
Jj,  aya. 

In  the  review  of  this  genus  by  Jordan  and  Swain,  the  close  relations 
of  L  viranuH  with  X.  aya  were  not  api)rehended.  The  two  si)ecies  are 
in  fact  very  similar  in  structural  characters,  L.  vivanus  being  dis- 
tinguished chiefly  by  the  slenderer  body,  smaller  scales,  longer  anal 
spines,  more  numerous  gill-rakers,  and  larger  eye,  the  iris  of  which  is 
always  bright  yellow.  The  types  of  Mesoprion  vivanus  must  be  referred 
to  the  present  sjiecies  rather  than  to  X.  aya^  unless,  a  very  improbable 
supposition,  they  represent  still  another  species  not  yet  recognized. 
We  are  therefore  obliged  to  adopt  for  the  '^pargo  dc  lo  alto-^  the  name 
of  L.  viranus,  rather  than  the  appropriate  one  of  L.  prof undus  given  to 
it  by  Prof.  Poey. 
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13.  LUTJANUS  ATA. 

(Red  Snapper;  Pargo  Colorado;  Pargo  Oaachinango.) 

Acara  aya  Marcgrave,  Hist.  RraHil.,  167,  168,  1648. 

Bodianus  aya' Blochy  Ichthyol.,  taf.  227,  1790  (based  on  Marcfjrave);  Lac^p^de,  iv, 

286,  287,  1803  (copied). 
Lutjanus  aya,  Goode,  Bull.  U,  S.  N.  M.,  v,  1876,  55  (Bermudas);  Jordan,  Man.  Vert., 

ed.  5,  1888,  139. 
Jiodianus  ruber  Blocb  &  Schneider,  Syst.  Ichthy.,  1801,  330  (based  on  Marcgrave). 
LuijanuB  vivanus,  Jordan  &  Swain,  1.  c,  453  (not  typo). 
Mesoprion  campechanus  Poey,  Mem.,  ii,  149,  1860  (Cuba). 
LutjanHH  campechianu8 Poey,  Syn.,  294, 1868  (Cuba) ;  Poey,  Ann.  Lye.  Nat.  Hist.  N.  Y., 

317, 1870  (Cuba) ;  Poey,  Enumeratio,  29, 1875  (Cuba) ;  Poey,  Bull.  1 1.  S.  F.  C. 

1882, 118  (Key  West) ;  Jordan  &  Gilbert,  Syn.  Fish.  N.  A.,  1883, 921(copied) ; 

Jordan,  Proe.  U.  S.  N.  M.  1884,  125  (Key  We«t). 
LulJaimH  black/ordi  Goode  &  Bean,  Proc.  U.  S/ N.  M.  1878,  176  (Peneacola);  Goode, 

Proc.  U.  S.  N.  M.  1879, 114  (St.  Johns  River);  Goode  &  Bean,  op,  cit.,  1879, 

137,  156  (Pensacola);  Bean,  op.  ci/.,  1880,  96;  Goode  &  Bean,  op.  city  1882, 

238;  Jordan  &  Gilbert,  op.  cU.,  1882,  275  (Pensacola);  Jordan  &  Gilbert, 

Syn.  Fish.  N.  A.,  1883,  549;  and  of  Goode  &  Bean  and  recent  American 

writers  generally. 

Habitat:  Long  Island  to  Brazil;  especially  abundant  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico. 

Etymology :  From  the  Portuguese  name,  Acara  aya. 
'  This  species,  the  most  valuable  food-fish  of  the  genus  in  the  waters 
of  the  United  States,  is  very  abundant  in  rather  deep  water  in  rocky 
places  around  th<'.  Florida  coast.  At  Pensacola  it  is  taken  in  great 
numbers.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  food-fishes  of  our  southern 
coasts.  About  Kej^  West  il  is  also  taken  in  large  numbers,  but  only 
in  the  deep  waters,  and  it  is  taken  thence  alive  in  the  wells  of  the 
fishing  smacks  to  the  markets  of  Havana.  On  the  American  coast  it 
is  known  everywhere  a«  "  red  snapper,"  or  to  the  Spaniards  as  pargo 
Colorado.  In  Havana  it  bears  the  name  of  pargo  gtuichinango,  '<  Mexi- 
can snapper,"  because  it  is  brought  to  that  city  from  the  Mexican  coast. 
According  to  Poey  it  is  comparatively  rare  in  Cuban  waters,  although 
daily  seen  in  the  markets.  Specimens  are  in  the  museum  at  Cambridge, 
from  Rio  Janeiro;  these  seem  to  be  entirely  similar  to  the  red  snapper 
of  our  markets;  in  some  of  these  the  stomach  is  wrong  side  out,  indi- 
cating that  they  came  from  deep  water. 

The  synonymy  is  somewhat  complicated,  and  some  doubt  exists  as  to 
the  proper  specific  name.  We  identify  the  names  aya  and  ruber,  based 
on  the  Acara  aya  of  Marcgrave,  as  belonging  to  the  common  red  snap- 
per. This  is  said  to  be  a  red  LutjamiSj  3  feet  in  length,  and  with  a 
red  circle  around  its  iris;  it  is  therefore  far  more  likely  to  have  been 
this  species  than  the  small  Lutjamis  vivanus,  with  which  it  has  been 
identified  by  Cuvier.  As  this  species  occurs  on  the  Brazilian  coast, 
and  as  it  corresponds  to  Marcgrave's  and  Bloch's  descriptions,  there  is 
not  much  doubt  as  to  its  identity,  the  more  so  as  it  is  probable  that  all 
the  large  Lu^ani  of  our  waters  are  now  known. 
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The  type  of  Mesoprion  eampechanus  examined  by  lis  at  Havana  is  a 
Btufted  skiu  of  a  young  fish  apparently  belonging  to  this  Rpecies.  In 
tliis  specimen  the  eye  is  larger  than  it  should  be  in  a  red  snapper  of  that 
size,  it  being,  as  Poey  has  correctly  stated,  4  in  head.  Tlus  large  size 
is,  however,  probably  <lue  to  the  shrinkage  of  the  orbit  in  drying.  Poey 
also  counts  "(55  scales  above  the  lateral  line  and  63  below,"  a  larger 
number  than  otliers  count  in  this  species.  This  diflferenco  is  doubtless 
dependent  on  the  method  of  counting. 

Tlie  tyi)e  of  LuijauuH  hlackfordl  is  of  course  the  iTres<int  species,  and 
tlic  first  goo<l  description  of  the  species  is  that  published  by  Go<kIc  & 
Bean  under  this  name.  We  are  forced,  however,  to  adhere  to  our 
original  view,  that  the  name  eampechanus  certainly  belongs  to  the  same 
fish,  and  tin*  still  older  name  aya  is  as  well  authenticated  as  the  names 
given  by  lihfcli  arc  likely  to  b^.  We  can  not  therefore  make  use  of  the 
name  hlaelfordl  lus  the  specific  name  of  the  red  snapper. 

14.  LUTJANUS  ANALIS.    (Mutton-fisb;  Pargo;  Pargo  CrioUo.) 

Anihias  qnarluH  roitdeh'li  (Muttoii-ti8h),  Catesby,  Nat.  Hist.  Carolina,  1743. 
Mcnoprinu  analiH  Cnv.  *fc  Val.,  11,452, 1828  (Sail  Domingo);  Poey,  Mcmorias,  il,  146, 

18(50,  tab.  13,  fig.  9  (Cuba);  Poey,  Repertorio,  i,  260,  1867  (Cuba);  IWy, 

Synopsis,  294,  1868  (Cuba). 
Lutjanuff  analis,  Poey,  Enumeratio,  1875,  29  (Cuba);  Jordan,  Proc.  U.  S.  X.  M.  1884, 

125  (Key  Went) ;  VaiUant  &  Bocourt,  Miss.  Sci.  an  Mexicxno,  1881, 119,  j»l.  v ; 

.Jordan  &  Swain,  1.  c;  .lordan,  1.  c,  1889,  6'I8  (St.  Lncia);  Jordan,  1.  c, 

1890.  319  (Bahia). 
Menoprion  nohra  Cnv.  &  Val.,  ii,  4.53,  1828  (Martinique);  (luirbeuot,  in  Kamon  tie 

la  Sagra.  Hist.  Cuba,  Poiss.,  22;  Gfintber,  i,  20i). 
Mesoprion  isooAon  Vww  &  Vnl.,  ix,  443,  1833  (San  Domingo). 
Mesoprion  ifiodony  Giintlier,  i,  1859,  20C  (copied). 

Mesoprion  riranus  (iiinther,  I,  263,  1859  (Jamaica,  Bahia;  not  of  Cuv.  &  VjiI.). 
LutjanHsvirnnuSf  Copo,  Trans.  Am.  Philos.  Soc,  1869,  470  (New  Providence.St.  Chhx). 
f  Mesoprion  rosneent*  Poey,  Ann.  Lye.  Nat.  Hist.  N.  Y.,  ix,  317,  1870  (Cuba). 
fLntJanus  rosaceus  Poey,  Enumeratio,  1875,  30. 

Habitat:  Pensaeohi  to  Brazil. 

Etymology:  Analisj  from  the  elevated  anal  fin. 

This  species  is  rather  common  at  Key  West,  where,  as  elsewhere  in 
the  West  Iinlies,  it  is  known  as  mntt<mftsh.  At  Havana  it  is  the 
panjo  {par  exeelkiwe)  ovpargo  eriollo.  It  is  perhaps  the  most  important 
food-fish  of  the  Havana  markets,  being  always  abundant  and  its  flesh 
always  healthful.  It  reaches  a  large  size,  and  its  flesh  is  fairly  flavored, 
altiiough  not  very  delicat-e. 

The  names  analis  and  sobra  of  Cuvier  &  Valenci(»nnes  seem  to  belong 
to  this  species  without  question.  Menoprion  imulon  is  identified  by 
Vaillant  with  L.  analis  on  comparison  of  tyi)ieal  examples.  Lutjanus 
rottaeeus  is  described  as  a  distinct  species  from  a  large  specimen  27J 
inches  in  length.  The  only  tangible  distinction  which  we  find  in  the 
Jong  description  is  that  the  eye  is  one-sixtli  the  length  of  the  head, 
while  in  L.  analis  of  the  same  sizQ  ti\\^  ^yci  U  84  iu  the  l^etid.    We 
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hesitate  to  admit  L.  rosaceus  as  distiuct  from  L.  analis.  The  larger 
eye  and  redder  coloration  perhaps  indicate  a  specimen  from  deeper 
water  than  usual. 

Specimens  of  this  species  are  in  the  museum  at  Cambridge  from 
Nassau,  Eio  Janeiro,  and  Eio  Grande  do  Norte. 

15.  LXJTJANUS  COLORADO.    (Pargo  Colorado.) 

Luijanua  Colorado  Jorda^  <&  Gilbert,  Proc.  U.  S.  N.  M.  1881,  338,  351,  355  (Mazatlan); 
Jordan  &  Gilbert,  Bull.  U.  S.  N.  M.  1882,  107,  110  (Mazatlau,  Panama); 
Jordan  &  Swain,  1.  c. ;  Evemiann  &  Jenkins,  Proc.  U.  S.  N.  M.  1891,  147 
(Gnaymas). 

Habitat:  Ouajrmas  toJPanama. 

Etymology:  Spanish,  coloradcr,  red  (colored),  in  allusion  to  the  com- 
mon name  j^ar^o  Colorado. 

16.  LXTTJANUS  BRACHTFTBRUS. 

Luijanus  hrachypieriiB  Cope,  Trans.  Am.  Phil.  Soc.  1871,  470  (New  Providence); 
Jordan  and  Swain,  1.  c,  447  (description  of  type). 

Habitat :  Bahama  Islands. 

Etymcjogy:  Ppaxo^f  short;  Tzrepovj  fin. 

Of  this  species,  a  single  specimen  only  is  known.  It  is  allied  to  L, 
griseu8j  although  apparently  distinct  from  that  species  and  from  all 
.others  known  to  us.  In  its  technical  characters  it  approaches  most 
closely  to  L.  synagrisy  near  which  species  it  is  convenient  to  place  it 
in  our  analytical  key.  If  we  suppose  the  type  of  L.  ambiguwt  to  be  a 
hybrid,  synagri^chrysuruSy  we  may  ^nsi^oL't L.  brachyptarus to  rei)resent 
a  hybrid  oigriseus  and  synagris.  The  evidence  in  the  latter  case  is  less 
striking  than  in  the  former. 

17.  LXJTJANUS  OUTTATUS.     (Flamenco.) 

MtBoprion  guitaiua  Steindachner,  Iclithyol.  Notiseu,  ix,  18, 1869,  taf.  viii  (Mazatlan). 

Lutjanus  guttat»8,  Jordan  &  Gilbert^  Proo.  U.  S.  N.  M.  1881,  354;  Jordan  &  Gilbert, 
op,  ct«.,1882,  625  (Panama);  Jordan  &  Gilbert,  Bull.  U.  S.  F.  C.  1882,  107, 
110  (Mazatlan,  Panama);  Jordan  &  Swain.  1.  c;  Evermanii  &.  Jenkins, 
Proc.  U.  S.  N.  M.  1891, 147  (Guaymas) ;  Jordan,  1.  c,  1889,  181  (Panama). 

Habitat:  Ouaymas  to  Panama. 
Etymology:  OuttaUiSj  spotted. 

This  species  represents  Lutjanus  synagris  on  the  Pacific  coast.    It  is 
a  common  food-fish  at  Ouaymas,  Mazatlan,  and  Panama. 

H.  Mis.  113 ^29 
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18.  IiUTJANUS  STNAORIS.    (Lane  Snapper;  Bl^jaiba.) 

Salpa  inirpnrcHccns  varietjaia  (Laue  Snapper),  CateHby,  Hist.  Nat.  Carol.  1743,  tab.  17. 
tSjmruH  aynagris  Linna*us,  Syst.  Nat.,  x,  280,  1758  (after  Catesby);  LinnsBUS,  op.  ctf.» 

xii,  470;  Gmelin,  Syst.  Nat.,  1788,  1275;   Bloch  <&  Schneider,  Syst.  Icth., 

1801,274  (coi>ied). 
Lutjanua  HijnagriH,  Poey,  Ennmeratio,  1875,  27  (Cuba);  Poey,  Bull.  U.  8.  P.  C.  1882, 

118  (Key  West);  .Jordan  &.  Gilbt^rt,  Syn.  Fish.  N,  A.,  1883,  922;  Jordan, 

Hull.  U.  S.  F.  ('.  1884  (Koy  West);  Jordan, Proc.U. 8. N.M.  1884, 125  (Key 

WoHt) ;  Jordan  &  Swain,  1.  c. ;  Jordan,  1.  c,  1889, 648  (St.  Lucia) ;  Jordan, 

1.  c,  ISJH),  310  (Bahia).  • 

Sjuirwi  rvrmicalariH  IMoch  &,  Srhueidcr,  Synt.  Ichth.,  1801,  275  (on  a  drawing    by 

Plumier). 
Lutjnnntf  anhrhtl  Desmaresi,  Prdra.  Dec.  Ichth.,  17,  1823,  pi.  2  (Cuba);  Vaillant  Sl 

liocoiirt,  Miss.  Sci.  Mex.,  1881  ( f ),  126  (Jamaica,  Hayti,  Cuba,  Montevideo). 
MvHoprion  uninotatus  Ciiv.  &.  Val.,  ii,  449,  182^  (San  Domingo,  Martinique);  Agassis, 

Spix,  Pise.  Brasil.,  1S29,  pi.  65;  Casteluau,  Auim.  Nouv.ourares  Amdr.  Snd, 

4;  (Juichenot,  Ramon  de  la  Sagra,  Cuba,  21;  Giluther,!,  202,  1859  (Cnba, 

Puerto  Cabello,  San  Domingo,  Jamaica,  Bahia). 
LutjauuH  uninotatuM,  Voey,  Synopsis,  1868,  294;   Cope,  Trans.  Am.  Philos.  Soc.  1871, 

470  (St.  Martin's). 

Habitat :  Florida  Keys  to  Aspinwall  and  Brazil. 

Etymology :  no-^arfn^^  an  old  name  of  Dentex  dentex,  a  species  which 
this  one  was  thouj^lit  to  resemble. 

This  sj)eeies  is  very  common  almost  everywhere  fnnn  Tampa  Jto  Brazil. 
ItiTaches  bnt  a  small  size,  rarely  exceeding  a  foot,  and  it  inhabits 
chietly  shallow  waters.  It  is  known  about  the  Florida  Keys  and  Baha- 
mas as  '*lane  snapi)er,''  and  in  Cuba  as  ^^biajaibny  In  Havana  it  is  one 
of  the  most  (U)mmon  food-fishes,  in  abundance  not  exceeded  by  any  other 
si>c(ics.  Its  stronj^ly  marked  coloration  reinlers  its  recognition  iroiu 
<h'scrii>tions  easy,  and  little  doubt  exi^tts  in  its  extensive  synonymy. 

There  is  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  the  species  intended  by  the  lane 
snapper  of  Cat<»sby.  The  name  sifna/frin  of  Linnicus  is,  therefore,  with- 
out doubt  the  one  which  shouhl  be  retained  for  the  species. 

8i)erimens  of  L,  sijiingriH  are  in  the  Museum  at  Cambridge,  from 
(lonaivos  and  Jon^mie,  Haiti,  Porto  Seguro,  Havana,  Ceara,  Bio  Ja- 
neiro, Maranhao,  and  Victoria. 

19.  LXTTJANUS  AMBIOUUS. 

MeHopnoimiHhhjHUH  Pory,  Memorias  ('uba,  ii,  152,  1860,  tab.  12,  f.  4 ;  tab.  13.  f.  18 

(Cuba);  Poey,  SynopMin,  21l'>. 
LuljuuuH  amhigmiH  Poey,  Hnumcratio.  1875,  30;  Jordan  and  Swain,!,  c. 

Habitat:  Cuba. 

Ktymology:  Aynbigimtt,  uncertain. 

This  species  is  very  well  distinguished  from  Lutjanuft  synagris  and 
iVom  OnjuruH  ehrf/surnn;  but  it  presents  such  a  singular  blending  of 
the  iharacters  of  the  two  as  to  lend  much  i)robability  to  Poey's  con- 
jectuie  that  it  is  a  hybri<l  of  Lutjanm  HynaijriH  with  Ocyunis  chrysurwi. 
Two  specimens  are  known,  the  one  sent  by  Poey  to  the  U.  S.  National 
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Museum  and  described  in  the  paper  of  Jordan  &  Swain;  the  other,  sent 
by  Poey  to  the  Museum  at  Cambridge,  is  very  similar,  with  well-forked 
caudal  and  numerous  gill-rakers.  The  lower  jaw  is,  however,  scarcely 
projecting,  and  the  pectoral  short,  1|  in  head. 

20.  LXTTJANUS  MAHOGK>NI.     (Qjanoo.) 

Mesoprion  mahogoni  Cuv.  &  Val.,  ii,  447,  1828  (Martiniquo) ;  Giinther,  i,  203  (copied) ; 

Jordan,  Proc.  U.  S.  N.  M.  1886  (examin<ition  of  type). 
Lutjanus  mahogoni,  Jordan  &  Swain,  1.  c. 

Mesoprion  ricardi  Cuv.  &  Val.,  ii,  447, 1828  (Martinique) ;  Jordan,  1.  c.  (exam,  of  type). 
Mesoprion  ojanco  Poey,  Memorias,  ii,  150,  tab.  18,  f.  10,  1860  (Cuba) ;  Poey,  Synopsis, 

295,  1868. 
Lutjanus  ojanco  Poey,  Enumeratio,  1875,  28  (Cuba). 

Habitat:  West  Indies. 

Etymology:  Mahogoniy  the  English  mahogany,  from  the  brown  color- 
ation. 

This  species  is  rather  common  in  the  markets  of  Havana,  where  it  is 
known  as  ojanco^  in  allusion  to  the  large  eye.  It  does  not  reach  a  large 
size.  This  is,  of  course,  the  species  described  by  Poey  under  the  name 
of  Lutjanus  ojanco.  The  types  of  M.  mahogoni  and  M.  ricardi^  examined 
by  us  in  Paris,  are  the  same  as  Poey's  species. 

21.  LXTTJANUS  INERMIS. 

Mesoprion  inermis  Peters,  BerHner  Monatsber.,  1869,  705  (Mazatlan). 
Lutjanus  inermi9  Jordan,  Proc.  Ac.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1883,  285  (Mazatlan*);  Jordan  &, 
Swain,  1.  c,  459;  Jordan  &  Bollman,  1.  c,  1889,  181  (Panama). 

Habitat :  Mazatlan  to  Panama. 

Etymology:  /wcrwiwr,  unarmed. 

Only  two  specimens  known;  one  is  in  the  Museum  at  Berlin  and  is 
said  to  have  come  from  Mazatlskn ;  the  other  was  taken  by  the  Albatross 
at  Panama.  It  is  quite  unlike  any  other  American  species.  It  is  per- 
haps related  to  Lutjanus  mitchilli^  a  species  lately  described  by  Dr. 
GUnther,  from  Madras. 

22.  LUTJANUS  ARATUS.    (Pargo  Raisero.) 

Mesoprion  arahM Giinther,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  Lon.  1864, 145  (Panama,  Chiapas) ;  Vaillant 
&,  Bocourt,  Miss.  Sci.  au  Moxique,  1881,  122  (Chorera,  near  Panama). 

Lutjanus  aratus,  Jordan  &  Gilbert,  Proc.  U.  S.  N.  M.  1881,  355;  Jordan  &  Gilbert,  op. 
cit.,  1882,  625  (Panama) ;  Jordan  &  Gilbert,  Bull.  U.  S.  F.  C.  1882,  107,  110, 
112  (Mazatlan,  Panama,  Punta  Arenas) ;  Jordan  &.  Swain,  1.  c,  460. 

Habitat:  Pacific  coast  of  tropical  America. 

Etymology:  Aratus,  plowed,  from  its  striped  coloration. 

This  species,  the  ^^pargo  raizero^^  of  the  Mazatlan  fishermen,  is  gen- 
erally common  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  reaches  a  considerable  size.  It 
bears  little  resemblance  to  any  other  American  species,  its  squamatiou 
resembling  that  of  Hwmulon  maculicauda.  Specimens  from  Panama 
are  in  the  museum  at  Cambridge. 
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m.  OCYURUS. 

OoynzTis  Gill,  Proc.  Ao.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1862,  236  {chryiuru9). 

Type:  Sparus  chrysurus  Bloch. 

Etymology:  (oxu<;y  swift;  oupd  tail. 

The  skull  of  the  single  species  now  referred  to  Ocyurus  deviates  so 
far  from  that  of  the  ordinary  Lutjanns  that  its  reparation  as- a  distinct 
genus  seems  to  be  fully  justified.  The  species  shows  immerous  minor 
X)eculiarities,  as  the  peculiar  form  of  the  body,  the  large  caudal  fin,  the 
small  head,  as  well  as  an  increased  number  of  giU-rakers  and  the 
presence  (in  the  adult)  of  pterygoid  teeth. 

ANALYSIS   OF   SPECIES   OF   OCYURUS. 

a.  Gill-rakers  long  and  nomerouB,  ahoat  20  developed  on  lower  part  of  arch ;  month 
small;  lower  Jaw  projecting;  canines  small,  in  upper  jaw  only;  body  elliptical, 
elongate,  with  very  slender  caudal  peduncle;  caudal  fin  deeply  forked,  longer 
than  head;  eye  small;  occipital  keel  high ;  preorbital narrow;  teeth  on  vomer  in 
an  anchor-shaped  patch ;  adult  with  a  narrow  band  of  teeth  on  pterygoids;  scales 
smaUy  those  above  lateral  line  in  very  oblique  series;  soft  dorsal  and  anal  low; 
anal  spines  weak ;  olivaceous,  somewhat  rosy-tinged ;  a  broad  yellow  lateral 
bandy  with  yellowish  blotches  above  it  and  some  yellow  streaks  below  it;  canda] 
deep  yellow ;  other  fins  mostly  yellow.  Head,  3i  in  length ;  depth,  3.  D.  x,  13; 
A.  Ill,  8  or  9.    Scales  8-65-16 Chrybubus,  23. 

23.  OCnrURIJS  CHRTSURIJS.   (7ellow-tail;  Rabirnbia.) 

Acara pitamha  Marcgrave,  Hist.  Brasil.,  1648,  155. 

Babirubia  Parra,  Descr.  Dif.  Piezas,  Hist.  Nat.,  pi.  20,  f.  1,  1787  (Cuba). 

Sparus  chryaurua  Bloch,  lohthyol.,  taf.  262,  1790  (after  Marcgrave);  Lac^pMe,  Hist. 

Nat.  Poiss.,  IV,  115, 1803  (copied). 
GramminteB  chrytturun,  Bloch  &  Schneider,  Syst'.  Ichth.,  1801,  187  (copied). 
Mesoprion  chrysuruSf  Cuv.  &  Val.,  ii,  459, 1828  (Martinique);  Guichenot,  Ramon de la 

Sagra,  Hist.  Cuba,  24,  about  1850  (Cuba);  Gunther,  i,  186, 1859  (Pnerto 

Cabello,  Jamaica,  Trinidad). 
OoyurM  chryaurus  Gill,  Proc.  Ac.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  1862, 236  (name  only) ;  Poey,  Synop- 
sis, 295,  1868;  Cope,  Trans.  Am.  Philos.  Soc,  1871,468  (St.  Martins,  New 

Providence,  St.  Croix) ;  Poey,  Ennineratio,  1875, 40 (Cuba) ;  Poey,  Ball.  U-  8. 

F.  C.  1882,  118  (Key  West) ;  Jordan  &  Swain,  1.  c. ;  Jordan,  1.  c,  1890,  319 

(Bahia). 
Lntjanua  o)kfy«ifrM«,  Vaillant,  Miss.  Sci.  au  Mexiqne,  1875, 133,  pi.  V;  Jordan  &.  Qllberl, 

Syn.  Fish.  N.  A.,  1883. 921 ;  Jordan,  Proc.  U.  S.  N.  M.  1884, 125  (Key  West). 
AnihioM  rabirubia  Bloch  &  Schneider,  Syst.  Ichth.,  1801,  309  (after  Parra). 
Sparua  aemiluHa  Lacdpbde,  Hist.  Nat.  Poiss.,  iv,  141,1803  (on  a  copy  of  a  drawing 

by  Plumier). 
Meaoprion  aHrorittatua  Agassiz,  Spix,  Pise.  Brasil.,  pi.  66,  1829  (Brazil). 
Oqfurua  aurorittatHat  Poey,  Syn.  Pise.  Cnbens.,  1868,  295;  Poey,  Enumeration  31 

(Cuba). 
Ocyurua  melanurua,  Goode,  Proc.  U.  S.  N.  M.  1879, 114  (name  only;  after  Peroa 

nura  L.,  which  is  a  H<rmulon  and  not  a  Lutjanua). 
Lutjanua  melanurua,  Jordan  &  Gilbert,  Syn.  Fish.  N.  A.,  1883,  548. 
OeyurMS  rijjferamcei  Cope,  Trans.  Am.  Phil.  Soc.  1871,468  (St.  Kitts). 
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Habitat:  Atlantic  coast  of  tropical  America,  southern  Florida  to 
Brazil. 

Etymology:  XP^*^^'^^  gold;  oopdj  tail. 

This  species  is  very  abundant  at  Key  West,  where  it  is  known  as 
"yellow- tail.''  In  Cuba  it  is  perhaps,  next  to  L,  analis  and  L.  synagriSy 
the  commonest  of  the  snappers.    It  is  there  known  as  the  rabirubia. 

The  synonymy  of  this  species  offers  little  difficulty.  The  earlier 
names,  chrysurua^  rabirubia^  nemilunaj  seem  to  admit  of  no  doubt. 
Aurovittatus  is  admitted  as  a  distinct  species  by  Poey,  who  has  seen  it 
but  once,  and  distinguishes  it  by  the  absence  of  yellow  spots  on  the 
back.  Without  further  evidence  we  can  not  regard  the  claims  of  auro- 
vlttatm  to  distinction  as  worthy  of  consideration.  The  use  of  the  name 
melanurus  for  this  species  by  Dr.  Goode  is  certainly  an  error.  There 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  of  the  pertinence  of  Perca  melanura  L.  to 
ffwmulon  melanurum  (dorsaU  Poey).  We  hav  e  exajnined  the  specimens 
from  St.  Kitts,  described  by  Prof.  Cope  under  the  name  of  Ocyurus 
rijyersmcei.  These  without  much  doubt  are  simply  brightly-colored 
adults  of  this  species. 

Specimens  of  this  common  species  are  in  the  museum  at  Gambridge, 
from  Eio  Grande  del  Norte,  Eio  Janeiro,  Cear4,  Porto  Seguro,  and  Nas- 
sau. It  is  evident  from  the  collections  made  by  Agassiz  in  Brazil  that  the 
Lutjanine  fishes  of  that  region  are  identical  with  those  of  the  West 
Indian  fauna. 


IV.  RHOMBOPLITES. 

RhombopUtes  Gill,  Proc.  Ac.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1862,  237  (aurorubens). 

Type :  Centropristis  aurorubens  Cuv.  &  Val. 

Etymology:  ^on^oi;^  rhomb;  o'tt^Icttjc,  armed j  from  the  form  of  the 
vomerine  patch  of  teeth. 

This  genus  is  closely  allied  to  LutjanuSj  but  the  cranial  peculiarities 
and  extension  of  the  villiform  teeth  over  the  pterygoid  and  hyoid  bones 
seem  to  warrant  generic  separation.  The  form  of  the  vomerine  patch 
of  teeth  is  also  somewhat  peculiar.    But  one  species  is  known. 

ANALYSIS  OF  SPECIES  OF  RHOMBOPLITES. 

a.  Eye  largo,  3|  to  4  in  head;  scales  small,  10-72-19;  gill-rakers  numerous,  about  IS 
below  angle ;  dorsal  spines  twelve,  high  and  slender ;  vomerine  teeth  arranged 
in  a  ^-like  patch;  lower  jaw  projecting;  preorbital  narrow;  caudal  rather 
deeply  forked ;  color  vermilion  red,  with  sinuous  golden  streaks ;  fins  red ;  iris 
red.   Head,  3i ;  depth,  3i.  Scales,  10-72-19.  D.  xii,  11 ;  A.  in,  8.  Aurorubens,  24. 
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24.  RHOMBOPLITES  AURORIJBEN8.     (Cagon  de  lo  Alta) 

Centropristis  auroruhens  Cuv.  iV  Val.,  Ili^tt.  Nat.  Poiss.,  iii«  45  (Brazil,  Martinique, 

Sail  Domingo) ;  Storor,  Synopsis,  1846,  2S8  (copied). 
Menoprion  auroruhens,  Giinthcr,  i,  207,  1859  (Jamaioa). 
lihomhopUten  auroruhens  (lill,  Proc.  Ac.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1862,  236;  Goode  &,  Bean, 

Proc.  V.  S.  N.  M.  1K79,  136  (Charleston,  IVnsacola) ;  Boan,  Proc.  U.  S.  N.  If. 

18«0,  9(5  (Charleston) ;  Jordan,  Proc.  U.  S.  N.  M.  1884  (Pensaoola);  Jordan 

&  Swain,  1.  c;  Jordan,  1.  c,  1890,  319  (Bahia). 
Lutjanus  auroruhmn,  Vaillant  &.  ]U»court,  MiftR.  Sci.  an  Meziqne,  1875;  Jordan  Sl 

Gilbert,  Syn.  Finh.  N.  A.,  1SK3,  5^19. 
Mesoprion  elegana  Poey,  Memorial^,  ii,  l.')3,  IWM)  (Cnba.) 
RhomhopUtfs cU'tjans^Voi^y,  Repert^>rio,  ii,  158,  1868;  Poey,  Synopsis,  1868, 295 ;  Poey, 

Enunioratio,  1875,  31. 
Aprion  ariommas  Jordan  &  Gilbert,  Proc.  U.  S.  N.  M.  1883,  142  (Pensaoola). 

Habitat:  West  ludies,  north  to  Charleston,  south  to  Rio  Janeiro. 

Btyinology:  AvreitSj  goMen;  ruhensy  veddii(h. 

Tins  sp(»ciesis  not  uncommon  in  deep  waters  as  far  north  as  Charles- 
ton and  Pensaoola.  It  is  not  uirfrequently  seen  in  the  markets  of  Ha- 
vana, where  it  is  known  as  cagon  or  cagon  de  lo  alto.  Specimens  from 
Pensacola  and  Havana  are  fully  identical.  Specimens  from  the  coast 
of  Carolina  are  somewhat  deeper  than  those  from  Cuba,  and  with  the 
y(»llow  streaks  more  pronounced,  becoming  dark  brown  in  spirits.  One 
of  these,  in  the  U.  S.  National  Museum,  has  13  dorsal  spines.  It  is 
not,  however,  otlierwise  essentially  different. 

We  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this  species  is  tlie  original  Centropris- 
tis  auroruhens  of  Cuv.  &  Val.  W^e  therefore  adopt  the  earlier  name 
instead  of  the  name  elegans^  given  to  it  by  Poey.  The  young  specimens 
taken  from  the  st4)uiachs  of  red  snappers  at  Pensacola,  and  described 
by  Jordan  &  Gilbert  as  Aj^rion  ariam^nm^  seem  to  be  the  young  of  this 
species.  The  pterygoid  teeth  are  undeveloped,  and  covered  by  skin  in 
young  examples. 

Si>eciinens  of  RhomhopHten  auroruhenn  are  in  the  museum  at  Cam- 
bridge from  Maranhao  and  Kio  Janeiro. 

V.  APSILUS. 

ApsUus  Cnv.  &  Val.,  Hist.  Nat.  Poibr.,  vi,  1830,  548  ifuBcus). 

Tropidiniua  (Gill  mss.),  Poey.  Synoimis  Pise.  Cub..  1868,  296  (amt/Zo  =  d0iila<iw). 

Type:  Apsiluft  fuscus  Cuv.  &  Val. 

Etymology :  a  privative ;  0;/oc,  bare  or  bald ;  the  meaning  not  evident. 

This  very  distinct  species  has  essentially  the  cranial  atructare  of 
Lutjanus^  with  the  scaleless  fins,  iH'culiar  squamation,  and  dentition  of 
Aprion.  We  have  examined  the  East  Indian  species,  Apnilu^i  /u9€USf 
and  find  it  generically  identical  with  the  American  species,  which  mnst 
therefore  be  placed  in  ApsiluSj  leaving  Tropidiniua  as  a  synonym. 
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ANALYSIS   OF    AMERICAN    8PKCIKS   Ol'   APSILUS. 

a.  Body  rather  deep  (depths  2J  in  length) ;  head  large,  3  iu  body.  D.  x,  10;  A,  in,  8; 
BcaleH  Hniall,  regularly  arranged,  8-60-16 ;  those  above  lateral  line  in  series  parallel 
with  the  lateral  line;  gill-rakers  numerous,  about  17  on  lower  part  of  arch; 
month  rather  small,  the  canines  moderate ;  tongue  toothless ;  vomerine  t^eth  in 
a  A-8li2ipo^l  patch ;  preorbital  narrow ;  caudal  well  forked ;  anal  spines  graduated ; 
last  rays  of  anal  slightly  produced,  the  lobes  pointed;  color,  dusky  violet,  with- 
out distinct  markings Dentatus,  25. 

25.  APSniUS  DENTATUS.     (Amillo.) 

Apsilus  dentatua  Guichenot,  in  Ramon  de  la  Sugra,  Hist.  Cuba,  Poiss.,  29,  pi.  l;f.  2, 

1845  (Havana^. 
Mesojfrion  dentatua,  GUnther,  i,  188,  1859  (Jamaica). 
Tropidinius  dentatuSf  Jordan  &  Swain,  1.  c. 
Mesoprion  arnillo  Poey,  Mem.  ii,  154,  1860  (Cuba). 
Tropidinim  arnillOy  (Gill  Mss.),  Poey,  Synopsis,  296,  1868  (Cuba);  Poey,  Enumeratio, 

30,  1875. 
Lutjanus  amillus,  Cope,  Trans.  Am.  Philos.  Soc.  1869,  470  (St.  Croix). 

Habitat:  West  Indies. 

EtjTnology :  Dentatvs^  toothed. 

This  beautiful  little  tish  is  rather  common  in  the  markets  of  Havana, 
where  it  is  known  as  arnillo.  The  name  dentatus  is  set  aside  by  Poey 
in  favor  of  his  later  name  arnillo^  because  the  species  is  a  Lutjamis 
rather  than  an  ApsiluSy  and  all  the  Lutjani  are  dentate.  Such  reasons 
are  not  suflftcient  to  warrant  interference  with  the  law  of  priority.  The 
species,  however,  is  a  genuine  Apsilus,  and  has  perhaps  stronger  teeth 
than  its  congener /w«cti^. 

VI.  APRIOH. 

Aprion  Cuv.  &  Val.,  Hist.  JJat.  Poiss.,  \^,  1830, 543  (rire»ceiw). 
f  Chaetop tenia  Temminck  &,  Schlegel,  Fauna  Japonica,  Poiss.,  78, 1850  (dubiua). 
Pristipomoides  Bleeker,  Natnnrk.  Tijdschr.  Nederl.  Ind.,  1852,  iii,  574  (typus), 
PlatyinivLB  GiU,  Proc.  Ac.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1863, 237  (rorax=macrophthalmu8). 
fSparopals  Kner,  Fische  Mus.  Godeffroy,  1868,  303  (elongatum). 

Tyi>e :  Aprion  virescens  Cuv.  &.  Val. 

Etymology:  a  privative;  tt^jW,  a  saw. 

The  superficial  characters  separating  Aprion  from  Lutjanus  are  not 
very  important,  but  the  structure  of  the  upper  part  of  the  cranium  (in 
the  species  examined,  macrophthalmus  and  virescentt)  diflers  w  idely  from 
that  of  Lutjanus^OcyuruSyRhombopliteSjaudApsiltiSjClo^ely  resembling 
that  of  EteliSj  with  which  genus  Aprion  has  very  near  afiinities. 

The  American  species  {macrophthalmus)  ha«  been  made  by  Dr.  Gill 
the  tyi)e  of  a  genus  Plutyiniusj  regarde<l  as  distinct  from  Aprion.  An 
examination  of  ^^ion  virescens  shows  that  our  species  has  the  same  form 
of  the  skull,  differing  chiefly  in  the  specific  characters  of  deeper  bmly, 
weaker  teeth,  and  narrower  preorbital.  It  is  strange  that  so  excellent  a 
naturalist  as  Dr.  Klunzinger  should  regard  Aprion  merely  as  a  subgenus 
under  Oentropristis  (Fische  des  Bothen  Meers,  p.  16). 
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ANALYSIS   OF   AMRRICAX   8PECIKS  OF  APRION. 

a.  Body  obltrng-elliptical,  the  dopth  3  iu  length;  scales  large,  regularly  amuiged, 
7-^0-15,  those  above  lateral  line  in  series  ]>arallel  with  the  lateral  line;  gill-nketB 
numerous,  about  17  on  lower  part  of  arch;  mouth  rather  small,  the  oninea 
feeble;  tongue  toothless;  opercle  ending  in  an  evident  spine ;  preopordeBeTrate 
on  angle ;  vomerine  teeth  in  a  ^-shaped  patch ;  caudal  well  forked ;  anal  apines 
graduated;  last  ray  of  dorsal  and  anal  produced ;  D.  x,  11;  A,  iii,8.  Head^S; 
Color,  rose-re<l,  with  some  pearly  markings Macrophthalmus,  26. 

26.  APRION  MACROPHTHALMUS.    (VoraB.; 

Centroprintis  macropkthalmua  MUller  &  Troschel,  in  l^homb.  Hist.  Barbadoes,  666, 

1848  (yeung). 
Ela9ioma  macrophthalmuitf  Cope,  Trans.  Am.  Philos.  Soc.  1869,  468  (St.  Martins,  New 

Providence,  St.  Croix). 
Aprion  macrophthahnuttj  Jordan  <&  Swain,  1.  c. 
Mesoprion  rorax  Poey,  Mem.  ii,  151,  1860  (Cuba). 
Platyiniusroraxy  Gill,  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1863,  237  (generic  diagnosis) ;  Poeyy 

Synopsis,  292,  1868;  Poey,  Enumeratio,  31,  1875. 

Habitat :  West  Indies. 

Etymology:  /i«x^«c,  large;  oy^W//oc,  eye. 

This  species  is  rather  common  in  the  markets  of  Havana,  where  it  is 
known  as  vorazj  by  which  the  specific  name  vorax  has  been  suggested. 

According  to  Poey  the  CejitropristU  macrophthalmus  of  Miiller  & 
Troschel  was  based  on  the  young  of  this  species;  if  so,  the  latter  name 
has  the  right  of  priority.  This  sx)ecies  agrees  closely  with  the  descrip- 
tions of  Aprion  filamentosus  (Cuv.  &  Val.)  from  the  islands  east  of 
Africa,  but  it  would  be  premature  to  unite  two  species  from  such  widely 
sex)arated  localities  without  an  actual  comparison  of  specimens.  Dr. 
Kluuzinger  regards  the  two  species  iis  identical.  According  to  his 
account,  however,  A,  jUamentoHUH  is  a  slenderer  iish,  the  depth  4^  in  the 
total  length  (3J  in  A,  macrophthalmus)^  and  the  scales  are  7-55-14,  the 
caudal  more  deeply  forked,  the  lobes  3  times  the  middle  rays  (2f  times 
in  ours). 

Vn.  ETELIS. 

Etelis  Cuv.  iV  Val.,  Hist.  Nat.  Poiss..  ii,  127,  1828  {carhuncuUs), 
Elaatoma  Swainson,  X.Ht.  Hist.  Fishes,  ii,  168,  202,  1839  {oculatus), 
Hesperanthias  Lowe,  Fishes  of  Madeira,  1843,  14  {ovulatus), 
Maoropa  Pnm^ril,  Ichth.  Ana1yti(|m%  1856,  279  (ocuJatua). 
Etelia  Gill,  Proc.  Ac.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1S62,  447. 

Type:  Etelin  carhuncxduH  (hi v.  iV:  Val. 

Etymology:  EteliH^  a  name  use<l  by  Aristotle  for  some  fish  not 
reeo<ruizable. 

The  synonymy  and  relations  of  tliis  interesting  genus  have  been  well 

dis(*ussed  by  Dr.  Gill  in  the  paiHT  above  cited.    In  spite  of  the  differ- 

encre  in  the  form  of  its  <lorsal,  the  relations  of  Etelis  with  Aprion  are 

very  close.    The  skulls  in  the  two  are  almost  identical,  as  has  already 

been  noticed  by  Poe}'  and  Gill. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  AMERICAN  SPECIES   OF  ETBLIS. 

a.  Body  elongato,  fusiform ;  caudal  peduncle  long,  slender ;  profile  convex  on  snout, 
thence  straightish  to  occiput;  the  nape  low,  not  keeled;  snout  short,  rather 
pointed,  3J  in  head;  eye  very  large,  3  in  head;  preorbital  very  narrow,  its  least 
width  14  in  head;  month  moderate,  oblique,  the  lower  Jaw  projecting;  maxil- 
lary reaching  middle  of  eye,  2^  in  head,  its  surface  scaly;  two  canines  of 
upper  jaw  very  sharp  and  projecting  forward  and  downward;  canines  of  lower 
jaw  not  differentiated;  tongue  without  teeth;  vomer  with  a  narrow  A-sl^^P^ 
patch  of  teeth ;  gill-rakers  long  and  slender ;  opercle  ending  in  an  evident  spine ; 
maxillary  with  about  12  scales;  region  behind  eye  well  scaled;  top  of  head  and 
snout  naked;  lower  jaw  with  a  few  imbedded  scales;  base  of  soft  dorsal  and 
anal  scaleless ;  dorsal  spines  rather  high  and  strong,  the  longest  spine  2  in  head, 
the  spines  thence  becoming  almost  regularly  and  gradually  shorter  to  last  spine, 
which  is  little  longer  than  first  spine;  margin  of  soft  dorsal  straight,  the  rays 
3  in  head,  the  last  ray  slightly  elongate;  anal  similar  to  soft  dorsal;  its  last  ray 
considerably  produced ;  anal  spines  slender  and  graduated ;  caudal  very  deeply 
forked,  the  upper  lobe  the  longer,  its  length  four  times  length  of  middle  rays; 
upper  lobe  almost  filamentous,  longer  than  head ;  pectorals  falciform,  reaching 
almost  to  anal,  1^  in  head.  Color  in  life,  brilliant  rose-red;  bases  of  the  scales 
deeper  and  belly  abruptly  paler  rosy ;  mouth  reddish  within ;  lining  of  gill-cavity 
reddish ;  fins  all  rosy ;  spinous  dorsal  and  caudal  bright  red,  the  other  fins  paler. 
Head,  3^ ;  depth,  3^.   D.  X,  11 ;  A.  ill,  8.    Scales,  5-53-12 ;  50  pores.    Oculatus,  27. 


27.  ETELIS  OCULATUS.    (Caohuoho.) 

Senanus  ocnlaiaa  Cuv.  &  Val.,  ii,  1828,  266  (Martinique). 

Eltuttoma  ocHlatu8,  Swainson,  Nat.  Hist.  Fishes,  ii,  168,  202,  1839  (generic  diagnosis). 

Hesperanihias  ovulaiiiSy  Lowe,  Fishes  Madeira,  1843,  14  (generic  description). 

CeHtropristia  oculatuSf  Miiller  &  Troschel,  in  Schomb.  Hist.  Barbadoes,  666,  1848. 

Antkiaa  oculatus,  GUnther,  I,  92,  1859  (Jamaica,  Madeira). 

Eielia  oculatus,  Gill,  Proc.  Ac.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1862,447  (Cuba);  Poey,  Synopsis,  292, 

1868  (Cuba);  Poey,  Enumeratio,  31,  1875;  Jordan  <&,  Swain,  1.  c. 
Macrops  oculatus,  Dum^ril,  Ichth.  Aualytique,  1856,  279  (fide  Gill). 

Habitat:  West  Indies. 

Etymology:  Oculatus^  furnished  with  eyes;  a  reference  to  its  large 
eyes. 

This  very  beautiful  species  is  abundant  in  the  markets  of  Havana, 
where  it  is  known  as  cdch^icho.  It  is  found  in  rather  deep  water,  with 
such  forms  as  Lutjanus  vivanusy  huccanelUij  mahogonij  Rhomhoplites 
aurorubemj  Aprion  macrophthalmusj  and  Apsiltut  dentatus.  These  fishes 
are  a  little  lower  down  in  the  bathymetric  scale  than  Lutjanus  aya^ 
which  in  torn  inhabits  deeper  water  than  the  other  Lutjani.  In  still 
deeper  water  is  found  Verilus  sordidusj  which  is  a  true  deep-water  fi^h. 
The  cachucho  reaches  ir  length  of  2  feet  or  more,  and  is  esteemed 
as  a  food-fish.  The  synonymy  of  the  species  offers  no  complications, 
although  its  generic  relations  have  been  oft<en  misunderstood.  This  and 
some  other  Cuban  Lutjanince  bear  considerable  resemblance  to  oertain 
Japanese  types,  but  it  is  improper  to  regard  them  as  specifically 
identical  with  their  Asiatic  representatives  until  specimens  have  been 
fully  compared. 
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Vni.  VERIJiUS. 

Verilus  Poey,  Memorias^lc  Cuba,  ii,  11*5,  1860  (aordidus). 

Type:  Verilus  sordidus  Poey. 

Etymology:  "Veril,  a  Spanish  word  meaning  ^hant  de  fond  coui)6  & 
pic,'  apparently  an  allusion  to  the  form  of  the  t.eeth.  'Ne  vous  mettez 
pas  en  peine  snr  I'origine  (In  nom,  les  meillenra,  ue  sont  ims  les  plus 
("^tyniologiques,  par  cola  nienie  cpi'ils  ont  une  signification  raremeut 
exclusive.'"    (Poey.) 

The  genus  is  t<'chuiciilly  close  to  JSteliSj  although  the  single  known 
si>ecies  is  very  different  from  Etelln  oculattut.  The  cavernous  character 
of  the  skull  is  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  genus  Verilua. 

ANALYSIS  OF   SPECIES   OF  VERILUS. 

a.  Hody  oblong,  compressed,  rather  robust ;  caudal  peduncle  short  and  thick ;  head 
large ;  profile  almost  straight  from  snout  to  origin  of  spinous  dorsal,  and  not 
at  all  Ht<'op;  snout  very  short  and  blunt,  4  in  head;  eye  very  large,  2}  in  head; 
iiiterorbital  space  flat,  its  width  4;  in  hoa<l;  occi)>ital  keel  very  low;  preorbital 
very  narrow,  7  in  eye,  nearly  20  in  heail;  maxillary  reaching  middle  of  eye,  2  in 
head;  month  large,  obli(iue,  the  lower  jaw  projecting;  upper  Jaw  with  two  mod- 
erate canines  in  front ;  lower  jaw  with  two  or  three  small  canines  directed  nearly 
horizontally  backward ;  vomer  with  a  narrowly  A-^haped  patch  of  teeth ;  tongue 
and  pterygoids  without  teeth ;  gill-rakers  numerous,  their  length  almost  half 
diameter  of  eye,  x-f-17;  preoperclo  with  posterior  margin  weak  and  flexible, 
almost  entire,  becoming  somewhat  serrate  at.the  angle  and  on  lower  limb;  scales 
largo;  the  rows  horizontal  below  tlic  lateral  line;  those  above  rather  irregular, 
the  series  running  upward  and  backward;  head  scaly  everywhere,  the  scales 
generally  smaller  than  on  body;  base  of  soft  dorsal  and  anal  somewhat  scaly; 
spinous  and  soft  dorsals  entirely  separate;  tirst  spine  4.V  in  second,  which  is  2^ 
in  heiul,  the  spines  thence  bectoming  grailually  shorter  to  ninth  spine,  which 
about  o(iuals  length  of  first  spine;  lost  rays  of  dorsal  and  anal  not  produced; 
anal  similar  to  Hoft  dorsal,  its  margin  rather  more  concave;  anal  spines  moder- 
ate, the  third  slightly  longer  than  second;  caudal  fin  short,  broad,  moderately 
forked,  the  upper  lobe  longer,  its  length  scarcely  twice  that  of  middle  rays;  pec- 
torals long,  reaching  to  origin  of  anal,  l]i  in  hea<l;  psendobranchiie  very  evident, 
(/olor  dusky  gray,  slightly  paler  below;  tips  of  spinous  dorsal  and  ventralB  Jet 
black,  the  fins  otherwise  colored  as  the  body;  posterior  edge  of  caudal  dnsky; 
lining  of  gill-cavity,  peritoneum,  and  posterior  jmrt  of  mouth  jet  black.  Head, 
2^;  depth,3.     D.ix,10;  A.  Ill,  7.     Scales,  4-43-9;  41  pores SoRDIDU8»28. 

28.  VERILUS  SORDIDUS.    (Eacolar  Chino.) 

renins  nordidus  Toey,  Meniorias,  ii,  125,  1860,  tab.  12,  f.  fi  (Cuba);  Poey,  Repertorio, 
II,  157,  1867;  Poey,  Synoj^sis,  25U,  1868;  Po«»y,  Enumeratio,  32,  1876. 

Habitat:  About  Cuba  in  deoj)  water. 

Etymology:  Sordidns^  sordid,  from  tlie  dull  color,  in  contrast  with 
the  brightness  of  IJteliH  octilatm. 

This  8i>ecies  is  rarely  taken  in  deep  water  off  the  coast  of  Cuba.  It 
is  known  to  the  lishermen  as  Escolar  chino.  It  has  never  been  seen 
iflsvwltero.  The  s])ecimen  before  us  was  obtained  in  the  Havana 
nmvket. 
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Subfamily  III.— XENICHTHYINiE. 

IX.  XEHOGYS. 

Xenooys  Jordan  &■  Bollman,  Proc.  U.  S.  N.  M.  1889,  160  {jeasice). 

Type:  Xenocys  jessiw  Jordan  &  Bollinan, 

Etymology:  ^^voc,  strange;  a>x6<r,  swift. 

This  genus  is  closely  related  to  Xenistius,  The  single  species  inhabits 
rocky  shores  in  the  eastern  Pacific  and  is  a  fish  of  remarkably  grace- 
ful form. 

ANALYSIS  OF   SPKCIBS  OF  XENOCY8. 

a.  Hody  elliptical,  compressed;  month  moderate,  the  lower  jaw  projecting,  the  hroad 
maxillary  reachmg  nearly  to  the  middle  of  pnpil,  2\  in  head;  eye  large,  its 
length  less  than  snout,  3}  in  head;  preorbital  narrow,  2^  in  eye,  entire;  teeth 
ver>'  small,  the  bands  wider  than  in  XeniBtius  califomienH*;  those  on  vomer  in  a 
A-shaped  patch ;  nostrils  minute,  close  together,  the  anterior  round,  the  poste- 
rior oblong;  preopercle  with  fine  serrse,  the  lower  hlnntish;  opercle  without 
spines ;  gill-rakers  long  and  slender,  x4-28 ;  cheeks  and  top  of  head  with  email 
scales ;  lower  jaw  and  snout  with  rudimentary  scales ;  maxillary  naked ;  scales 
on  body  small,  firm,  ctenoid ;  dorsal  fins  wholly  separate,  the  spines  slender  and 
pungent,  the  fourth  half  of  head ;  soft  dorsal  longer  than  anal,  its  base  |  of  an 
eye's  diameter  shorter  than  spinous  dorsal;  third  anal  spine  longest,  4  in  head; 
soft  parts  of  vertical  fins  covered  with  small  scales;  caudal  deeply  forked,  its 
peduncle  slender,  the  upper  lobe  1|  in  head ;  pectorals  long,  pointed,  1^  in  head ; 
color  grayish  black,  silvery  below,  with  7  distinct  straight  parallel  stripes  on 
back  and  sides,  extending  forward  on  top  and  sides  of  head ;  fins  dusky,  except 
the  ventrals.  Head,  3^  in  length;  depth  2f.  D.  x-i,  13;  A.  in,  11.  Scales, 
8-51-15 JES8I.E,  29. 

29.  XENOC7S  JBSSLS. 

Xenocys  jesaice  Jordan  <&.  Bollman,  Proc.  U.  S.  N.  M.  1889,  160  (Charles  Island). 

Habitat:  Galapagos  Islands. 

Etymology :  Named  for  Mrs.  Jessie  Kiiight  Jordan. 

This  species  is  known  from  numerous  specimens  (41166,  U.  S.  N.  M.), 
the  longest  8^  inches  long,  taken  by  the  Albatross  at  Charles  Island, 
one  of  the  Galapagos. 

X.  XEKISTIUS. 

XenistiiiB  Jordan  &,  Gilbert,  Syn.  Pish.  N.  A.,  1883,  920  {calif ornienait). 

Type :  Xenichthys  califarniensis  Steindachner. 

Etymology:  $^voc,  strange;  f<rWov,  sail,  dorsal  fin. 

This  genus  contains,  so  far  as  known, but  a  single  species.  It  is  closely 
related  to  Xenichthys,  but  it  is  remarkably  distinguished  by  the  relative 
development  of  the  vertical  iius. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  SPECIES  OF  XENISTIUS. 

a.  Body  oblong-elliptical,  the  back  a  little  olevat'ed ;  head  compressed ;  mouth  moder- 
ate, terminal,  very  oblique,  the  lower  jaw  strougly  ])rotrnding;  maxillary  narrow, 
reaching  front  of  pupil,  2^  in  head;  eye  largo,  3^  to  3^  in  head,  the  eye  smaller 
and  the  bones  of  the  head  firmer  than  in  Xenichthya;  teeth  small,  sharp,  in  very 
narrow  bands,  those  on  vomer  in  a  A*b1i&P<^<1  patch,  but  so  small  as  to  be  scarcely 
appreciable;  preopercle  with  fine  sharp serr;e ;  n(»strils small,  round;  glll-rakexB 
long  and  slender,  x  -f- 1^  t-o  20;  scales-small,  firm;  dorsal  fins  almost  separated; 
spines  slender  but  pungent;  third  dorsal  s]>inc  longest,  If  in  head,  the  others 
gradually  shortened;  soft  dorsal  and  anal  similar  to  each  other,  short,  shorter 
than  spinous  dorsal,  the  anterior  rays  much  higher  than  in  the  species  of  Xenich' 
ihjfs;  first  soft  ray  of  anal  3  in  head;  soft  dorsal  and  anal  scaly;  pectoral  fins 
rather  long,  1^  in  head,  not  reaching  vent;  color  bluish  above,  silvery  below ; 
continuous  dusky  stripes  on  upper  part  of  body,  3  above  lateral  line,  3  or  4  below ; 
upper  fins  dusky,  lower  mostly  pale.  Head,  3  in  length;  depth,  3.  D.  xi-i,  12; 
A.  Ill,  10;  lat.  1.,  52 Californiknus,  30. 


30.  XENISTIUS  CALIFORNIENSIS. 

Xenichthya  califomiensia  Steindachner,  Ichth.  Beitr.,  iii,  3, 1875  (San  Diego) ;  Streets, 
Bull.  Nat.  Mus.,  vii,  49, 1877  (CerroH  Island) ;  Jordan  &  Gilbert,  Proc.  U.  8. 
N.  M.  1881,  278  (Cerros  Island);  Jordan  &  Gilbert,  Bull.  U.  S.  F.  C.  1881, 
326(Cerros  Island);  Jordan  &  Gilbert,  Syn.  Fish.  N.  A.,  1883,  547  (Cerros 
Island). 

Xeniatiua  caJi/ornienais,  Jordan  <&.  Gilbert,  Syn.  Fish.  N.  A.,  1883,  920  (generic  diag- 
nosis); Evemiann  &  Jenkins,  Proc.  II.  S.  N.  M.  1891,  144  (Guaymas). 

Habitat:  Coast  of  lower  California,  from  San  Diego  to  Guayiiias. 

Etymology :  From  California. 

This  interesting  little  fish  seems  to  be  rather  rare  along  the  coast  of 
lower  California,  and  more  abundant  in  the  Gulf.  One  of  our  si)eci- 
mens  was  taken  at  San  Diego  by  Mrs.  Kosa  Smith  Eigenmann,  the 
other  by  Jenkins  and  Evermann  at  Guaymas.  The  species  described 
from  San  Salvador  as  Xenichthys  xenurus  by  Jordan  &  Gilbert  (Proc. 
U.  S.  N.  M.  1881,  454)  is  a  si>ecies  of  KuJiU a,  a  genus  of  Serranidne. 

XI  XEKICHTHYS. 

Xenichthya  Gill,  Proo.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  186;^,  82  {xanii). 

Type:  XenichthyH  xanii  Gill. 

Etymology:  $^vo<r,  strange j  ^/^w?,  fish. 

This  genus  contains  two  si^ecies  from  the  eastern  Pacilie.  It  shows 
a  remarkable  combination  of  characters,  well  justifying  the  name 
XenichthyH,  The  genus  is  eertiiinly  allied  to  PomadaKk,  in  spite  of  its 
resemblance  to  the  SeiTanoid  genus  Kuhlia. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  SPECIES   OF   XEXICHTHY8. 

a.  Pectoral  fm  falcate,  about  as  long  as  the  head  and  reaching  to  front  of  anal  fin ; 
eye  very  large,  2^  in  head;  snout  broad  and  flat;  mouth  oblique,  the  maxillary 
2}t  iu  head ;  teeth  quite  small,  those  on  vomer  scarcely  developed;  none  on  pala- 
tines or  tongue;  lower  jaw  much  projecting;  preopercle  very  finely  serrulate ; 
gill-rakers  slender  and  rather  long,  x+lT;  nostrils  small,  oblong;  the  longest 
f  pupil ;  body  compressed,  the  back  somewhat  elevated ;  longest  dorsal  spine  not 
half  length  of  head;  soft  dorsal  and  anal  low,  covered  with  small  scales;  caudal 
forked;  anal  spines  short,  graduated,  the  second  stouter;  first  soft  ray  of  anal 
less  than  i  head;  head,  3  in  length;  depth,  3.  D.  xi-i,  17,  or  18;  A.  iii,  17. 
>Scales,  56.    Color,  steel-blue  above,  silvery  below Agassizii,  31. 

aa.  Pectoral  fin  short,  1^  in  head,  not  reaching  nearly  to  the  vent;  eye  very  large,  3 
in  head;  mouth  oblique,  the  dentition  much  as  in  X,  agoMizii;  occasionally  very 
small  teeth  on  vomer;  none  on  palatines  or  tongue;  preopercle  with  weak,  sharp 
scrrse  on  its  vertical  limb;  gill-rakers  moderate,  the  longest  half  diameter  of 
pupil.  Form  of  the  preceding ;  third  dorsal  spine  longest,  If  in  head ;  soft  dorsal 
and  anal  low,  covered  with  small  scales;  caudal  forked;  anal  spines  small, 
graduated.  Head,  3  in  length;  depth,  3.  D:  xi-i,  18;  A.  in,  17,  Scales,  10-^54-14. 
Color,  bluish-gray,  silvery  below ;  upper  parts  with  7  or  8  faint  blackish  streaks 
along  the  rows  of  scales;  mouth  yellow  within  in  life;  fins  yellowish,  with  scat- 
tered black  specks,  the  edges  of  most  of  them  dusky ;  young  with  two  dark 
longitudinal  streaks  and  a  faint  spot  at  base  of  caudal Xanti,  32. 


31.  XENICHTH7S  AOASSIZH. 

Xenichthya  agasHzii  Steindachner,  Ichth.  Beitr.,  iii,  6,  1875  (Galapagos  Islands); 
Jordan  &  Gilbert,  Bull.  U.  S.  F.  C.  1881,  326  (copied). 

Habitat :  Galapagos  Islands. 

Etymology :  Named  for  Louis  Agassiz. 

Our  specimen  of  this  species  is  one  of  the  original  types,  received  by 
us  from  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology.  It  is  very  close  to  the 
next  species,  diflering  chiefly  in  the  length  of  the  i)ectoral. 

32.  XBNICHTH7S  XAITTI. 

Xenichthy»  xanti  Gill,  Proc.  Ac.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1863, 82  (Cape  San  Lucas,  description 
erroneous) ;  Jordan  &  Gilbert,  Bull.  V.  S.  F.  C.  1881, 326  (copied) ;  Jordan  &. 
Gilbert,  Proc.  U.  S.  N.  M.  1882, 360  (tjrpes  of  X.  xanti) ;  Jordan  &  Bollman, 
1.  c,  1889,  181  (Panama). 

Xenichthys  xenops  Jordan  &  Gilbert,  Bull.  IJ.  S.  F.  C.  1882,  325  (Panama). 

Habitat:  Pacific  coast  of  tropical  America,  from  Cape  San  Lucas  to 
Panama. 

Etymology:  learned  for  John  Xantus. 

This  species  is  rather  abundant  at  Panama,  where  numerous  speci- 
mens were  obtained  by  Prof.  Gilbert.  The  original  types  of  X.  xanti 
are  young  examples  of  the  same  species.  In  the  original  description 
the  dorsal  rays  were  wrongly  counted  as  xi-i,  14,  the  scales  of  the  lateral 
line  described  as  different  from  the  others,  but  no  difference  of  any 
importance  exists. 
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Subfamily  IV.-HiEMULIN^. 
Xn.  KSMULOH. 

Diabaais  *  Dcsmarest,  Premiere  Ddcmle  Ichthyologiqiie,  1823, 34  (parra;  flanolineatui; 

not  of  HoffmaDiiBej^g,  Cc^ooptcra,  1819). 
Hsemulon  Cuvier,  Rt'gne  Aniuiiil,  cd.  2,  1829  (elegansy  etc.). 
Orthoatcschua  Gill,  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Soi.  Phila.  1882,  255  (mticulicauda). 
Haemylum  (Scudder  mss.)  Putnam,  Bnll.  M.  C.  Z.,^  1863, 12  (eJegana,  etc.). 
Diabaaia  (Scudder  mss.)  Piituum,  1.  c.  (album;  name  only). 
Anarmoatua  (Scadder  mss.)  Putnam,  1.  c.  (name  only;  ftavolineatum,  etc.)* 
Batbyatoma  (Scudder  mss.)  Putnam,  1.  c.  (name  only;  jeniguanOy  etc.). 
Brachygenya  (Scudder  mss.)  Poey,  Synopsis  Piscium  Cubensium,  1868,  319  (name 

only;  taniatum). 
Lythnilon  .Ionian  &  Swain,  Proc.  U.  S.  N.  M.  1884,  287  (Jlavoguttatum). 
Hsemulon  Cuv.  &  Val.,  Gilnther,  Gill,  Poey,  Goode,  etc. 
Diabaaia  Bennett,  Bleeker  et  aurt. 

Tyinr.  JHrmulon  cleganft  G\xyiQi  =  Span(ii  sciurus  Shaw. 

Etymology:  al/ia,  blood;  ouXov,  the  singular  of  oSia,  the  gums. 

All  the  species  of  Harmulon  are  American.  The  genus  is  very  closely 
related  to  Pomada^iH  Lac^pede  (=rristipoma  Cuv.),  the  only  tangible 
points  of  difterence  being  the  large  mouth  witli  curved  gape  and  the 
closely  sealed  soft  dorsal  and  anal  fins.  All  the  species  have  more  or 
less  of  orange  on  the  inside  of  the  mouth,  a  trait  of  coloration  not  found 
in  PomatlaHiH,  The  amount  of  redness  is  greatest  in  those  species  hav- 
ing the  largest  mouth.  It  is  true  that  certain  siXM'ies  of  PomadatiB 
(humilisj  etc.)  have  the  mouth  larger  than  in  certain  si)ecies  of  Hwmu- 
Ion  (vhryHargt/reum).  It  is  also  true  that  while  the  soft  dorsal  and  anal 
in  many  of  the  species  referred  to  Pomadasiif  are  free  from  scales,  in 
certain  of  the  subgenera  or  genera  related  to  the  latter  genus  {Braehj/- 
dvuUTKs^  vl/«/*o^>Y;/iM/t)  these  fins  are  hardly  less  scaly  than  mH(rmulan. 
It  is  probably  also  true  that  certain  species  of //nvww/on  (chrysargyrevm) 
are  nn>re  closely  related  to  sjvecies  of  the  section  Brachydeuterus 
(fuillarisy  nitiditSj  leucittcHtt)  than  this  section  is  to  some  other  8£)e- 
ci(*s  usually  plact^l  in  the  same  genus.  There  is  no  doubt,  however, 
that  the  siH»cics  of  //rrwiw/ow  form  a  natural  group,  and  no  \iTiter  since 
Desuiarest  and  Cnvier  has  (piestioned  the  right  of  this  group  to  generic 
rank.  It  has  Ihhmi  generally  conceded  that  the  group  will  not  admit 
of  further  sulnlivision.  The  most  aberrant  of  the  si>ecies  (maculicauda) 
was,  in  18<>2,  recognizetl  by  Dr.  Gill  as  the  type  of  a  distinct  genoB, 
Orthitstavhun^  distinguished  by  the  arrangement  of  its  sc^ales.  In  1862 
these  fishes  were  the  subject  of  an  elalxmite  study  by  Mr.  Samuel  H. 
Si*udder.    Nothing  has,  however,  l)een  published  by  this  writer,  oar 

*  !.(>  ])ni.*«Min  quo  je  vions  do  d^'oriro  ino  paralt.  selon  lo8  ]>rincipefl  de  claBsifieation 

iolitliyoloj^iquc  do  M.  C'uvior.  ilovoir  former  un  gonro  h  part.    .Te  Ini  donno  le  nom 

do  l^iahrtth,  ^tn  i<irii;  ytrtiHaitio)^  pour  indiqucr  808  rapports,  d'une  part,  avec  lea 

AvtittthopUrt/gun*  do8  j^t^nros  Lutjau  ot  PriAtiponio,  et  de  rantro  avec  lee  poliMnm 

Dlavt^a  daus  la  famillv  ties  SpiauiiiK*nnos.     ^l)o8mareKt.) 
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knowledge  of  his  conclusions  being  limited  to  a  nominal  list  published 
by  Prof.  F.  W.  Putnam  (Bulletin  Mus.  Comp.  ZooL,  1863,  12). 

In  this  list  four  generic  names  are  recogiuzed,  two  of  them  new,  but 
not  defined,  and  hence  not  requiring  notice.  The  sx>ecies  are  thus 
grouped : 

Mgomylvan,  farmosum  {plumi€ri)j  elegana,  arara  (plumieri), 

DiabaaiB,  albm, 

AnaxmoBtamf  flavolineatMf  serratufi  (parra). 

Bathystoma,  melanurum  {aurolineatum),  chrysopierum  (rimator). 

Later,  another  genus,  Brachygenysy  likewise  left  undefined,  was  pro- 
lK)sed  by  Mr.  Scudder  for  tceniatiim  Poey.  It  is  mentioned  by  Poey 
(Syn.  Pise.  Cubens.,  1868,  p.  319).  We  are  unable  to  see  any  distinc- 
tion whatever  for  the  groups  called  Hwmulon,  DiahasiSj  and  Anar- 
nwstuSy  and  think  that  if  these  be  recognized  as  genera  most  of  the 
remaining  species  should  be  elevated  to  the  same  rank.  Bathystoma 
SLud  Brachygenys  B,Te  better  differentiated,  but  neither  in  our  opinion 
should  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  genus.  'No  advantage  is  likely  to 
come  from  such  minute  generic  subdivision.  Most  writers  have  adopted 
for  this  genus  the  very  appropriate  name  of  Hcemulony  given  to  it  by 
Cuvier  in  1829.  This  name  is  not  strictly  correct  in  its  form,  and  it  has 
been  sometimes,  with  a  greater  approach  to  classical  exactness,  written 
Hcemulumy  which  is  an  abridgment  of  the  full  form,  Hceniatulum.  By 
a  curious  blunder  several  purists  have  written  HwmyluMj  which  is 
much  worse  than  Hcemulon.  The  name  is  expressly  stated  by  Cuvier 
to  be  derived  from  al/za,  blood,  and  ooXov^  the  singular  of  ooXa^  the  gums. 

The  name  IHabasis  of  Desmarest  (1823)  has  priority  over  ffa^mulonj 
and  has  been  substituted  for  the  latter  by  Bennett,  Bleeker,  and 
others.  This  name  is,  however,  preoccupied  in  Coleoptera  by  the  genus 
Dia^asisj  Hoffmannsegg,  1819,  There  appears,  therefore,  no  doubt  of 
the  i>roi)riety  of  the  retention  of  the  name  Hannulon.  Hwmulon  sciurus 
(Shaw)  (elegans  Cuvier),  the  first  species  mentioned  by  Cuvier,  may  be 
regarded  as  the  type  of  the  genus.  Twenty  species  of  Hcemulon  are 
recognized  by  us  as  probably  valid.  These  we  arrange  in  five  sec- 
tions or  subgenera,  with  the  names  Hcemulon,  Bathystoma,  Brachy- 
genys,  Lythrulon,  and  Orthostodchus.  Of  these,  Hcemulon  contains  most 
of  the  species  and  exhibits  a  greater  range  of  variation  than  the 
others.  The  young  fishes  in  this  group  differ  in  proportions  consider- 
ably from  the  adults.  Besides  the  changes  usual  in  other  fishes,  we 
may  observe  that  in  Hcemulon  the  young  have  the  snout  proportionally 
much  shorter,  so  that  the  maxillary,  although  also  much  shorter  in 
proportion,  extends  further  back  in  comparison  with  the  eye.  Nearly 
all  the  species  have,  when  young,  two  more  or  less  sharply  defined, 
dark,  longitudinal  stripes  along  the  side,  one  or  more  along  the  toj)  of 
the  head,  and  a  dark  spot  at  the  base  of  the  caudal.  These  markings 
persist  longer  in  some  species  than  in  others,  but  traces  of  them,  at 
least,  may  be  found  in  the  young  of  nearly  all  the  species  of  Hwmulonj 
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ft.  Hack  ami  Rides  with  rowH  of  ronnd  silvery  spots,  one 

OD  each  scale,  these  forming  streaks  which 
follow  the  direction  of  the  rows  of  scales; 
ground  color  light  olive-hrown;  anal  high; 
a  black  blot-ch  at  base  of  c-andai;  fins  all 
.yellow ;  body  rather  elongate,  the  depth 
nearly  3  in  length;  the  snont  pointed; 
maxillary  abont  2i  in  head;  second  anal 
spine  2^^  in  head.  Head,  3;  depth,  2{. 
Scales,  7-50-14.    D.  xii,  16;  A.  ui,  8. 

SCHRANKI,  40. 

nn.  Hack  and  sides  with  continuous  yellow  stripes,  which 

are  horizontal  and  do  not  everywhere  fol- 
low the  direction  of  the  rows  of  scales; 
ground  color  bluish-gray;  back  with  a< 
well-defined  blackish  area  from  first  dorsal 
spine  to  hose  of  caudal,  this  color  cover- 
ing most  of  soft  dorsal  and  middle  of  cau- 
dal lobes ;  body  rather  elongate,  the  depth 
3  in  length;  snout  moderate;  second  anal 
Hpine  2|  in  head.  Head,  3;  depth,  3. 
Scales,  8-66-17.    D.  xii,  16 ;  A.  in,  8. 

Melanurum,  41. 

nnn.  Ha<^k  and  sides  of  head  and  body  with  continaoos 

blue  stripes,  horizontal,  and  not  every- 
where following  the  rows  of  scales;  ground 
color  bright  yellow ;  fins  yellow,  the  cau- 
dal dusky  at  base;  snont  moderate;  teeth 
strong,  the  anterior  canine-like;  second 
nnal  spine  2^  in  head ;  depth, 2^  in  length. 
Head,2f;  depth,  2}.     Scales,  7-63-14.     D. 

XII,  16;  A.  Ill,  8 SciURUS,42. 

ff.  Scales  a)>ovo  lateral  Viiut  anteriorly  much  larger  than  the  other  scales; 

sides  of  head  with  bright  blue  stripes, 
which  extend  for  a  short  distance  only  on 
body;  body  without  distinct  markings; 
month  very  large,  its  cleft  more  than  half 
head  (in  adult) ;  premaxillary  spine  2^  in 
head ;  anterior  profile  somewhat  concave, 
the  snout  sharp,  projecting;  anal  rather 
high,  it4  second  spine  2|  in  head.  Head, 
2|;  de])th,  2}.     Scales,  5^50-17.     D.  XII, 

16;  A.  Ill,  8 Plumieri,  4d. 

ee.  ScaleA  1>elow  lateral  line  anteriorly  much  enlarged;  head,  back,  and  sides 

with  continuous  bright  yellow  stripes, 
those  below  following  the  direction  of  the 
scales,  an<l  therefore  extremely  undulat- 
ing^ for  the  most  part;  body  with  two 
longitudinal  black  lines,  the  lower  run- 
ning from  snout  to  base  of  caudal,  ending 
in  a  black  spot,  the  upper  commencing  in 
fVont  of  nostrils  and  separated  ftom  pre- 
ceding by  a  pale,  band,  extending  Imck- 
wards  to  posterior  end  of  soft  dorsal; 
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region  in  front  of  clorMal  with  black  medi- 
an line;  other  short  hlnek  lines  on  head; 
hhick  spot  at  angle  of  preoj»erclo  pnr- 
plish-silvcry  in  spirits;  fins  yellow;  pos- 
terior teeth  eanino-like ;  body  rather  deep ; 
snout  short;  mouth  not  large,  the  maxil- 
lary 2^  in  head;  anal  high,  its  second 
spine  2  in  head.  Head,  3;  depth,  2f. 
Scales,  6-50-11.     D.  xii,  14;  A.  iii,  8. 

Flavolineatum,  44. 
dd.  Mouth  small,  its  cleft  less  than  ^  length  of  hea<l ;  body  rather  elongate ; 

second  anal  spine  small;  back  and  sides 
with  longitudinal  yellow  stripes;  teeth 
weak;  gill-rakers  rather  few  and  small; 
Buout  very  short,  2jj  in  head;  frontal  for- 
amina separate  and  placed  some  distance 
in  front  of  the  very  low  supraoccipital 
crest;  premaxillary  spine  very  short,  4^ 
in  head.  (Brachytjenya  Scudder.) 
o.  Body  elongate ;  the  back  not  elevated,  the  depth  3^ 
to  3^  in  body ;  eye  very  large,  3  in  head ; 
maxillary  3  to  3^  in  head,  reaching  little, 
if  any,  past  front  of  eye ;  anal  moderate, 
its  spines  small,  the  second  2|  in  head ; 
fins  all  yellow;  the  caudal  dusky  in 
adult.  Head,  3^;  depth,  3^.  Scales, 
7-52-13.    D.  XII,  14;  A.  iii,9. 

Chrtsargyrrum,  45. 
cr.  Dorsal  spines  13;  anal  tin  low;  i>reorbital  low ;  gill-rakers  in  moderate  or 

rather  large  numbers,  12  to  18  on  lower 
part  of  arch;  lower  jaw  not  projecting; 
month  little  oblique;  body  comparatively 
elongate,  the  depth  2|  to  3^  in  length: 
body  with  longitudinal  yellowish  stripes; 
scales  rather  small ;  frontal  foramina  long 
divided  slits  in  front  of  supraoccipital 
crest;  size  small.  {Bathy$tama  Scudder.) 
p.  Mouth  large,  the  maxillary  reaching  middle  of 
eye,  its  length  about  half  head;  gill- 
rakers  rather  short  and  few ;  scales  mod- 
erate, 50  to  55  in  the  lateral  line ;  second 
anal  spine  scarcely  larger  or  longer  than 
third,  2f  or  more  in  head. 

9.  Body  oblong,  the  back  moderately  elevated, 
the  depth  2f  to  3  in  length.  Head,  2^; 
depth,  24.  Scales,  8-51-13.  D.  xiii,  15; 
A.  Ill,  8 RiMATOR,  46. 

qq.  Body  subfusiform,  the  back  little  elevated, 
the  depth  3i  to  3i  in  length.  Head,  3; 
depth,  3^    Scales,  8-51-13.    D.  xiii,  15; 

A.  Ill,  8 AUROLIKRATUM,  47. 
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pp.  Month  rather  small,  the  maxillary  not  reaching 
to  oppoHito  middle  of  eye;  its  length  not 
quite  half  head;  gill-rakers  nomerons, 
rather  long;  H(!ales  small,  about  70  in 
lateral  line;  second  anal  spine  notably 
longer  and  larger  than  third;  body  more 
clongat-e  than  in  other  species,  depth 
abont  3^  in  length.  Head,  3i;  depth,  3^. 
D.  XIII,  13;  A.  Ill,  7.    Scales,  7-70-18. 

Striatum,  48. 
bh.  Lower  jaw  projecting  beyond  upper;  snout  very  short;  gill-rakers  compara- 
tively long  and  slender,  about  22  on  lower 
part  of  anterior  arch;  frontal  foramina 
two  short  slits  close  together  just  in  front 
of  the  high  supraoccipital  crest.  (Lffth- 
rulon  Jordan  &  Swain.) 
r.  Mouth  small,  very  oblique,  the  maxillary 
reaching  pupil,  2^  in  head;  head  short, 
3|  to  3}  in  length;  body  rather  deep; 
anal  fin  very  low,  its  longest  ray,  when 
depressed,  not  nearly  reaching  middle  of 
last  ray;  second  annl  spine  little  longer 
than  third;  scales  of  back  and  sides  each 
with  a  pearly  spot,  these  forming  undu- 
lating streaks;  dark  blotch  at  base  of 
caudal.  Head,  3|;  depth,  3^.  Scales, 
5-50-14.    D.  xii-xiu,  15;  A.  ui,  9. 

Flaviguttatum,  49. 
na.  Scales  above  lateral  line  arranged  in  longitudinal  series,  which  are  throughout 

parallel  with  the  lateral  line;  dorsal 
spines  13  (or  14);  frontal  foramina  nar- 
rowly oval,  wholly  separate,  some  dis- 
tance in  front  of  the  low  supraoccipital 
crest;  premaxillary  spine  short,  3|  in 
head;  lower  jaw  projecting.  (Ortkoita- 
chuM  Gill.) 
«.  Body  oblong,  the  depth  about  3  in 
length;  snout  short,  3^  in  head;  month 
small,  the  maxillary  scarcely  reaching 
front  of  pupil;  eye  largo,  3|  in  head;  fins 
low;  second  anal  spine  little  stronger  or 
longer  than  third,  2^  in  head;  fourth 
dorsal  spine  2 ;  sides  with  alternate  stnpes 
of  dark  brown  and  light  grayish,  the 
latter  formed  by  a  light  pale  spot  on  the 
center  of  each  scale;  a  dark  blotch  at 
bahe  of  caudal;  vertical  fins,  gray. 
Head,  3i;  depth,  2^.  Scales,  5-61-11. 
D.  xiii  (XIV),  15;  A.  in,  10. 

Macuucauda,  60. 
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33.  HiBMULON    8EXFA8CIATUM. 

Hctmulon  sexfasciaiud  Gill,  Proc.  Ac.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1862,  254  (Cape  San  I.ucaa) ; 

Steiudachner,  Ichtb.  Beitr.,  iii,  1875  (Panama). 
Hcemulon  aesfaaciaiumf  Jordan  &  Swain,  1.  c,  288;  Evermann  &  Jenkins,  Proc.  U.  S. 

N.  M.  1891,  153  (Guaymas). 
Diahaais  sexfaaciaiua,  Jordan  &  Gilbert,  Bull.  U.  S.  F.  C.  1881  (324),  1882  (107,  110) 

(Mazatlan,  Panama);  Jordan  &  Gilbert,  Proc.  U.  S.  N.  M.  1882,  361,  372, 

626  (Capo  San  Lucas,  Colima,  Panama) ;  Jordan,  Proc.  Ac.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila. 

1883,  286  (on  Peters's  type  of  maculosum). 
Ho'inulon  maculosum  Peters,  Berliner  Monatsbcrichte,  1869,  705  (Mazatlan). 

Habitat :  Pacific  coast  of  tropical  America,  GuajTnas  to  Panama. 

Etymology:  8eXj  six;  fasciaius^  banded. 

This  species  is  the  Pacific  coast  representative  of  Hannulon  alburn^ 
from  which  it  diflfers  strikingly  in  its  coloration.  It  reaches  a  similarly 
very  large  size,  specimens  upwards  of  two  feet  in  length  having  been 
obtained  at  Mazatlan  by  Prof,  (lilbert.  It  is  generally  common  along  the 
Pacific  coast  of  tropical  America.  We  have  examined  the  types  both  of 
Hwmulon  sexfasciatum  and  Ha^nulon  maculoaum.  There  is  no  doubt  of 
their  identity.  The  very  young  examples,  types  of  the  former  species, 
show  the  crossbands  of  the  adult,  but  not  the  spots  on  the  head. 

Specimens  are  in  the  museum  at  Cambridge,  from  Acapulco. 

34.  HiBMULON  ALBUM.    (Margate-fish;  JaU^o;  Margaret  Ghunt) 

Perca  marina  gihhoaa  (Margate-fisb)  Catesby,  Nat.  Hist.  Car.,  p.  2,  pi.  2, 1742  (Bahamas). 

Pfrva  gibboaa  Walbaum,  Artedi  Pise.,  1792, 348  (after  Catosby),  (not  Perca  gibbosa  L.). 

CaUxodon  gibbosus,  Bloch  &.  Scbneider,  Syst.  Icbth.,  1801,  312  (name  and  part  of  de- 
scription from  Catesby;  excl.  syn. pars). 

Ua^muJon  gibboaum,  JordaUf  Proc.  U. S. N. M.  1884,  126  (Key  West);  Bean  &  Dresel, 
Proc.  U.  8.  N.  M.  1884, 158  (Jamaica) ;  Jordan  &  Swrain,  1.  c,  290. 

HiFmulon  album  Cnv.  &  Val.,  v,  241,  1830  (St.  Tbomas);  Poey,  Repertorio,  I,  310, 
1867;  Poey,  Syn. Pise. CiibeuH.,  1868,312  (Cuba,  Key  West);  Poey,  Enum. 
Pise.  Cubens.,  1875,45;  Giintber,  i,  311,1859  (Jamaica);  Poey,  Bull. U.S. 
F.  C.  1882,  118  (Key  West). 

Diabaaia  albua,  Pntnani,  Bull.M.  C.  Z.,  1863, 12  (name  only);  Jordan  &  Gilbert,  Syn. 
Fish.  N.  A.,  924, 1883  (copied). 

Ha^mulon  microphthalmum  GUnther,  1, 306, 1859  (America). 

lliFmulon  ckryaopirrum  Goode,  Bull. U.S. N.M.,  v,  1876,  53  (excl.  syn.). 

Habitat:  West  Indies,  Florida  Keys  to  Brazil. 

Etymology:  Albusy  whiUi. 

llwmulon  album  reaches  a  length  of  two  feet  or  more,  and  is  an  im- 
portant food- fish  both  at  Key  West  and  Havana.  English-speaking 
fishermen  everywhere  call  it  margate-fish,  while  the  Spanish  call  it 
jalldo.  Si)ecimen8  are  in  the  museum  at  Cambridge  from  Havana, 
Nassau,  and  St.  Thomas. 

In  all  the  si)ecies  of  Hwrnulon^  Cuban  specimens  are  decidedly  more 
dusky  than  those  from  Key  West.  In  several  species,  however,  certain 
Cuban  specimens  are  much  paler  than  the  average  even  of  KeT'  ~ 
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examples.  This  is  tnie  notably  of  sciuru^^  carhonarium^  andjparra.  The 
pale  form  of  sciurus  has  even  received  a  different  specific  name  (fnulH- 
Ihieatum),  but  we  have  no  doubt  that  these  differences  depend  on  the 
character  of  the  water  or  the  bottom,  and  not  on  diflference  of  species. 
This  is  evidently  the  llwmulon  album  of  Ouvier  and  Valenciennes. 
iiiuitheT^sH.microphthalmum  belongs  to  the  same  species.  The  mar- 
gate-fish  of  Catesby,  erronex)usly  referred  by  Linnseus  to  his  Perca 
diryaoptera  {Pristipomafidromaoulatum),  and  by  Cnvier  to  his  BiewiieZ^n 
chryftopterum  (rimator)^  evidently  belongs  here.  The  Calliodan  gibbQSUs 
of  Bloch  and  Schneider  is  based  ou  the  figure  of  Catesby,  which,  to- 
gether with  the  Perca  chrysoptera  L.,  is  quoted  in  the  synonymy.  Still 
older  is  the  name  Perca  gibbosu^  of  Walbaum,  likewise  based  on 
Catesby's  margate-fish.  But  the  name  Perca  gibbosa  is  preoccupied, 
having  been  used  by  Liunteus  for  the  common  sunfish,  Lepomis  gibhosm. 
The  name  H(emuhm  album  should  therefore  be  retained. 

35.  HiBMULON  MACR08T0MA. 

Hirmulon   maa-ostoma  Giiuthor,  i,  308,  1859  (Jamaica);  Jordau  &.  Swain, I.  c,  2S9 

(copied). 
Hitmulon  fremehundum  Goode  &  Bean,  Proc.  U.  S.  N.  M.  1879, 340  (Clearwater  Harbor, 

Florida;  young);  Bean  &  Drcscl,  Proc.  U.  S.  N.  M.  1884,  159  (Jamaica); 

Jordan  &.  Swain,  1.  c,  297  (Key  West). 
Diaha^is  frem€hu»dns,  JoTdmi  &  (Jilbert,  Syn.  Fisli.  \.  A.,  1883,  553  (copied);  Bean, 

Cat.  Fislies  Exh.  Loudon,  1883,  57  (Garden  Key,  Florida). 

Habitat:  West  Indies,  north  to  Florida. 

Etymology:  /x«x/»«c,  long;  ^r «//</,  month. 

Besides  the  specimens  examined  by  Jordan  &  Swain  (Clearwater 
Harbor,  Key  West,  Jamaica)  we  have  examined  specimens  in  the 
museum  at  Cambridge  from  Florida  and  St.  Thomas.  The  large  speci- 
men from  St.  Thomas,  a  foot  in  length,  is  perfectly  iinicolor,  only  some 
of  the  upper  scales  having  darker  centers.  Aft<^r  careful  consideration 
we  have  decided  that  H,  macrostoma  Giinther  and  H.  fremehundum 
Goode  &  Bean  must  be  identical,  although  th<*n»  are  one  or  two  slight 
discrei)an<*ies  in  Giinther's  descri])ti4»n. 

36.  HiEMTJLON  BONARIBNSE.     (Black  Oniut;  Ronco  Prieto.) 

HirmnloH  bonarientic  Ciiv.  A-  Val.,  v,  1830,  2r4  (Buenos  Ayree). 

IJiemulon  vunn<t  Ciiv.  <&  Val.,  HiKt.  Nat.  Poiso.,  v,  233,  1830  (Martinique) ;  GUuther, 

1,  311,  1859  (Jamaica,  IMu-rto  CalKjllo);  Pocy,  Rcportorio,  I,  1867,  309  (not 

of  A^asHiz,  I82i)). 
H<Fmulon  noiatum  Poey,  MvmoriaH,  ii,  179. 180(0  (Cuba);  Po<^y,  Synopsis,  317;  Poey, 

Enumeratio,  4G. 
UffmuloH  retrocurrena  Poey,  Rep.  Pise.  Cnb.,  ii,  236,  461,  18«>8  (Cuba). 
Hivmulon  continuum  Poey,  £num.  Piso.  Cub.,  1875,  46  (Cuba);  Poey,  Anales  Soo. 

Hist.  Nat.,  Madrid,  1881,  210  (Puerto  Kico). 
Ha'iHulon parrtr,  Jordau  &  Swain,],  c,  292  (not  Diahasis parra  l)<^sniarust). 

Ilnhitat:  Went  Indies,  south  to  Buenos  Ajtcs. 
'^^yniology:  From  Buenos  Ayvoft. 
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This  speciuien  is  known  to  us  from  several  specimens  in  the  U.  S. 
National  Museum,  from  different  points  in  the  West  Indies,  and  from 
the  types  of  i/.  i^onarienst;  and  H,  canna  Cuv.  &  Val.  in  the  museum  at 
Paris.  Two  specimens  sent  by  Poey  from  Havana  are  in  the  museum 
at  Cambridge.  One  of  these  (10576)  is  the  type  of  Hcemulon  notatum 
Poey.  It  is  closely  allied  to  H.  parraj  differing  in  the  color,  in  the 
hirger  size  of  the  scales  and  the  differences  in  their  arrangement,  and 
ill  the  longer  snout  and  smaller  mouth. 

The  synonymy  of  this  species  and  the  next  is  badly  entangled,  and 
we  are  not  sure  that  we  have  correctly  distributed  it  all.  Our  fish 
seems  to  correspond  to  the  Hcemulon  notatum^  continuum j  and  retrocur- 
rens  of  Poey.  The  other  nfimes  of  Poey  (acutum,  albidunij  and  tterratum) 
seem  to  refer  rather  to  the  next  species.  The  name  ff.  camia,  having 
been  first  used  for  H,  parroj  should  give  place  to  Haamulon  bonariense. 

37.  HiEMULON  PARRA. 
(Sailor's  Choice;  Ronco  Blanco;  Ronco  Prleto;  Bastard  Margaret.) 

Hcemulon  caudimacula  Cuvier,  R^gne  Animal,  ed.  2,  1829  (on  Uribaco  Marcgrave  and 
Diabase  de  Parra  Desmarest);  Cuv.  &  Val,  v,  236,  1830  (Bahia,  Cuba); 
Guntber,  i,  1859,  J13  (copied) ;  Poey,  Repertorio,  1, 1867, 310;  Jordan  &  Gil- 
bert, Bull.  U.  S.  F.  C.  1881, 322  (redescription  of  original  type). 

H(Bmulon  canna  Agassiz,  Spix,  Pise.  Braflil.,  1829,  p.  130,  pi.  69  (not  of  Cuv.  &  Val.) 
(Brazil). 

H(emulon  chromis  (Broussonet  Mss.)  Cuv.  &  Val.,  v,  242, 1830  (Jamaica) ;  Giintber,  Cat. 
Fisb.  Brit.  Mus.,  1, 310  (Babia,  Jamaica). 

Diabaais chromis f  Jordan &.  Gilbert,  Syn.  Fisb.  N.  A.,  1883, 924  (Garden  Key) ;  Beau,  Cat. 
Fisb.Exb.  London,  1883, 58  (Garden  Key). 

IHabasis  parra  Dcsmarest,  Prem.  Decade  Icbtbyol.,  30,  tab.  2,  f.  2, 1823  (Havana). 

Hwrnulan  parra j  Jordan,  I.  c,  1889, 648  (St.  Lncia) ;  Jordan,  1.  c,  1890,  319  (Babia). 

H(tmulon  aoutum  Poey,  Memorias  de  Cuba,  ii,  180, 354, 1860  (Cuba) ;  Poey,  Synopsis, 
315, 1868;  Poey,  Enumeratio,  45, 1875;  Bean  &  Dresel,  Pror.  U.  S.  N.  M.  1884, 
158  (Jamaica) ;  Jordan  &,  Swain,  1.  c,  294. 

Htrmulon  albidum  Poey,  Memorias,  ii,  181,  1860  (Cuba);  Poey,  Synopsis,  316;  Poey, 
Enumeratio,  46. 

Hcemulon  serratum  Poey,  Memorias,  ii,  181,  1860  (Cuba);  Poey,  Synopsis, 317;  Poey, 
Enumeratio,  46;  Poey,  Anal.  Hist.  Nat.  Madrid,  1881, 201  (Puerto  Rico). 

Anarmostus  serratuSf  Putnam,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.,  12, 1863  (name  only). 

Hiemulon  parrce,  Jordan,  Bull.  U.  S.  F.  C.  1884 ;  Jordan,  Proc.  U.  S.  N.  M.,  1884,  126  (Key 
West). 

Ha^mulon parrcB  Castelnan,  Anim.  Nonv.  on  Rar.  Amer.  du  Sud,  10, 1855  (Babia). 

f  Hasmulon  brevirostram  GUntber,  Fisbes  Centr.  Amer.,  1869,  419  (in  part,  specimen 
from  Puerto  Cabello). 

Habitat:  West  Indies;  southern  Florida  to  Brazil. 

Etymology :  Named  for  Don  An  tonio  Parra,  who  first  wrote  on  the 
natural  history  of  Cuba. 

This  species  is  common  at  Key  West,  where  it  is  known  as  **  sailor's 
choice.''  It  is  not  very  often  brought  into  the  market,  on  account  of 
its  rather  small  size.  The  young  are  abundant  along  the  shores,  in 
number  inferior  only  to  H,  plumierl  and  H,  rimaior.  At  Havana  it  is 
still  more  common,  being  brought  into  the  market  in  large  numbers 
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every  day.  Tlie  darker  speeimeiis  are  ealled  by  the  fiHliermaii  Eoneo 
privto,  the  i)aler  ones  Eonco  bianco.  While  in  Havana,  Professor  Jordan 
took  especial  pains  to  select  specimens  representing  every  variety  of 
fomi  and  coloration  in  this  species.  In  the  very  large  collection  secured 
we  lind  specimens  answering  fairly  to  Poey's  serratumy  albidumj  acutuMj 
as  well  as  other  specimens  variously  intermediate.  A  type  of  Hasmulan 
avuium  sent  by  Poey  to  the  TJ.  S.  National  Museum  is  identical  with  this 
species,  as  is  also  the  tyi)e  of  H,  chromic  Ciiv.  &  Val.,  preserved  in 
the  Museum  at  Paris.  The  original  type  of  Desmarest's  Diabasisparra 
is  still  preserved  in  the  Museum  at  Paris.  It  belongs  to  the  present 
species,  for  which  it  is  the  oldest  name. 

38.  HiEMULON  8CUDDERI.     (Mojarra  Prieta.) 

Uamulon  ncuddiri  Gill,  Proc.  Ac.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1862,  253  (Cape  San  Lucas) ;'Stein- 
(Inclmer,  Iclith.  Beitr.,  ill,  18, 1875;  Jordan  &  Swain,  1.  c.,296;  Jenkins  & 
Kvonnann,  1.  e.  ((inaymaH);  Jordan  &  Bolhnau,  1.  c,  1889,  181(Panama). 

IHahash  uvudderi  Jordan  &  Gilbert,  Bull.  U.  kS.  P.  C.  1881  (324),  1882  (107,  110) 
(Mazatlan,  Panama);  Jordan  &  Gilbert,  Proc.  V,  8.  N.  M.  1882,  361,  626 
(Cape  Snn  J^ucas,  Panama). 

Hceniulon  brerirostrum  Guntlicr,  Pishes  Centr.  Ann*r.,  18<J9,  418  (Panama). 

Uaemulon  iindechnale  Stt^indackuer,  Irbth.  Heitr.  in,  1875,  11  (Acapnlco,  Panama). 

Habitat:  Pacific  coast  of  tropical  America,  (luaymas  to  Panama. 

Etymology:  Kanied  for  Samuel  II.  Scudder. 

This  species  is  the  Pacific  represi»iitative  of  Hannulon  parra.  It 
reaches  a  similar  size,  is  equally  abundant,  and  passes  through  a  simi- 
lar range  of  variations  and  coh)ration.  Most  of  the  species  collected 
by  Prof.  Gilliert  at  Mazatlan  and  Panama  have  11  dorsal  spines  and 
correspond  to  the  Ha'mulon  undei^male  of  Steindachner.  Two  or  three 
of  them  have,  however,  VI  dorsal  spines,  as  in  the  original  tyx)e8  of 
//.  HviuUleri  and  H.  brcnrotttrum.  We  are  unable  to  detect  any  other 
difierence  of  import anc<^  among  these  si)ecimens,  and  refer  all  to  H. 
Hcudderi,  reganling  it  as  a  sjiccies  with  the  number  of  spines  indifferently 
11  or  12.  !No  other  species  oi  Ihvinulon  ever  has  fewer  spines  than  12. 
If  these  slumld  finally  prove  to  be  si>ecifically  distinct,  the  form  with 
11  8))ines  should  stand  as  JJaimiUm  undecimale^  that  with  12  spines  as 
Hwmulon  scudder i. 

Spe<!imens  are  in  the  museum  at  Cambridge  from  Lower  Califomia, 
A(;ai)ulco,  and  Panama.  The  three  specimens  from  Acsipulco  have  D. 
XII,  those  from  Panama  (types  of  H.  undeeimale)  have  D.  xi. 

39.  HiBMULON  CARBONARIUM.    (Ronco  Carbonera) 

Hamulon  carbonarium  Poey,  MenioriaHde  Cnba,  ii,  176, 1860  (Cuba);  Poey,  Synopsis, 
18()8,  318;  Poey,  Euumeratio,  44, 1875;  Jordan  &  Swain,  1.  c,  298;  Jordan, 
1.  c,  1890,  319  (Kahia). 

Habitat:  West  Indies,  south  to  Brazil. 

Etyinohygy:  CarbonariuMj  coaly,  an  allusion  to  the  common  name. 
This  species  is  common  at  Havana^  wlwre  it  is  known  as  ronco  ear- 
f^o.    It  reaches  a  length  of  aY>o\itlO  u\e\ie».   \^e  V«LN^wjNo»2aftflL 
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specimens  from  St.  Groix  and  Bermuda  in  the  British  Museum,  where 
they  are  labeled  Ilwmulon  mdcrostoma.  In  the  museums  at  Washington, 
Cambridge,  and  Bloomiugtou  are  specimens  from  Havana  and  Bahia. 

40.  HJBMUIiON  SCHRANKI. 

Hofmiilon  schranki  Agtiisaiz,  Spix,  Pise.  Brasil.,  1821),  121,  pi.  69  (Brazil);  Evermanu 
&  Jenkins,  Proc.  U.  S.  N.  M.  1891,  153  (Guayraas);  Jordan,  1.  c,  1889,  648 
(St.  Lucia);  Jordan,  1.  c,  1890,  319  (Baliia). 

f  H(vinulon  aimilis  Castelnau,  Auim.  Nouv.  on  Rares,  1855,  11?  (Bahia). 

Ha^mulon  caudimacula  Steind.,  Icbth.  Beitrage,  in,  15,  1875  (Acapulco,  Rio  Janeiro, 
Rio  Grande  do  Sal,  Mai'unhao;  not  of  Cuv.  &.  Val.). 

Diabasia  steindachneri  Jordan  &,  Gilbert,  Bull.  U.  S.  F.  C.  1881,  322  (Mazatlan,  Pan- 
ama); Jordan  &  Gilbert,  Bull.  IT.  S.  F.  C.  1882,  107,  110  (Panama.  Mazat- 
lan) ;  Jordan  &  Gilbert,  Proc.  U.  S.  N.  M.  1882,  361,  372  (Cape  San  Lucas, 
Colima). 

H(Kmulon  aieindachnerif  Jordan  &  Swain,  1.  c,  299. 

H(tmy}on  flaviguitatam  Bean,  Proc.  U.  S.  N.  M.  1880,  96  (Colima;  no  description; 
not  of  Gill). 

Habitat:  Pacific  coast  of  tropical  America;  coast  of  Brazil,  north  to 
St.  Lucia. 

Etymology :  Named  for  Schrank,  an  early  naturalist. 

A  species  of  small  size,  generally  common  on  the  Pacific  coast  of 
tropical  America.  It  also  occurs  in  abundance  on  the  southeast  coast 
of  Brazil,  and  a  specimen  before  us  was  taken  by  the  Albatross  at  St. 
Lucia.  We  have  examined  numerous  specimens  from  Brazil  in  the 
Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  (from  Eio  Janeiro,  Eio  Grand- do  Sul, 
Para,  Maranhao,  and  Acapulco);  on  comparing  these  with  Pacific  coast 
examples  we  can  find  no  diderence;  the  Brazilian  fish  seems  to  be  the 
original  of  the  poorly  figured  Hcemulon  schranki  of  Agassiz ;  the  Pacific 
coast  form  is  H,  steindOrChnerL 

41.  HiBMULON  MELANURUM.     (Jeniguana.) 

Perca  maritia  cauda  nigra  (Black-tail),  Catesby,  Hist.  Car.,  tab.  7,  f.  2, 1743  (Bahamas). 
Peixa  melanura  LinnaBUs,  Syst.  Nat.,  x,  292,  1758;  xii,  486,  1766  (based  on  Catesby's 

figure);  Gnieliu,  Syst.  Nat.,  1788,  1319. 
Bathyatoma  melanurum,  Putnam,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.,  1863,  12  (name  only). 
HaimuloH  melanurum,  Cope,  Trans.  Am.  Phil.  Soc.  1871,  471  (New  Providence,  St. 

Martins,  St.  Croix);  Jordan  «&  Swain,  1.  c,  300. 
HfFmuloH  doraaJe  Poey,  Memorias,  ii,  179, 1860  (Cuba);  Synopsis,  1868,  308;  Enumer- 

atio,  1875,  44). 

Habitat:  West  Indies. 

Etymology:  p.Ua<:^  black;  ohpa^  tail. 

This  species  is  rather  common  at  Havana,  where  it  is  known  as 
Jenigunna,  It  reaches  a  length  of  about  a  foot.  There  seems  to  be  no 
doubt  of  its  identity  with  the  "black-tail"  of  Oatesby,  on  which  is  based 
the  Perca  melanura  of  Linnaeus.  Specimens  are  in  the  museum  at  Gam- 
bridge  from  Havana,  St  Thomas,  Sombrero,  and  Nassau. 
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42.  HiEMULON  SCIURUS.     (TellowOnint;  Ronco  Amarillo.) 

Anth'mr.  formoHus  ninch,  Ichthyol.,  taf.823,  1790  (Antilles);  Bloch  <&  Schneider,  Syst. 

Icbthyol.,  1801,  305.     (Not  Perca  formosa  L.,  with  which  it  is  identified; 

the  latter  is  Dipheirum  formosum.) 
Sparus  schirua  Shaw,  General  ZooloKy»  IV,  1803,  pi.  64  (base J  on  the  description  and 

liguro  of  Bloch).. 
IlfBmulon  sciuruHf  Jordan.  Proc.  V.  S.  N.  M.  1884,  12(5  (Key  West);  Jordan  &.  Swain/ 

1.  c,  301. 
Ho'tnulon  dt'//ans  Ciivior,    Regno  Animal,  1829  (no  description;  on  the  iigore    of 

Bloch) ;  Cuv.  &  Vul..  v,  227, 1830;  GUnther,  i,  1859. 306  (Jamaica) ;  Pntnam, 

Bnll.  M.  C.  Z.,  1803,  12  (name  only);  Poey,  Rei>ertorio,  i.  309, 1867;  Cope, 

Trans.  Am.  Phil.  Soc.  IHll,  471  (St.  Croix). 
lHabani8 1'legana,  Jordan  iV-  Gilbert,  Syn.  Pish.  N.  A.,  923  ^specimen  from  Aspiu wall) ; 

Bean.  Cat.  Fish.  Exh.  London,  1883,  58  (Key  West). 
Diahanis  ohUqnaiuH  Bennett,  Zoological  Journal,  London,  v,  1835,  90  (Jamaica). 
Ucpmnlon  luieum  Pooy,  Memorias,  II,  174, 354, 1860  (Cnba) ;  Poey,  Synopsis,  317;  Poey, 

P^^numeratio,  44;  Poey,  Anales  Hist.  Nat.,  Madrid,  1881,  201  (Puerto  Rico). 
HtrmnloH  muHUinvatum  I'oey,  Memorias,  il,  178,  1860  (Cnba);  Poey,  Synopsis,  318; 

Poey,  Ennmeratio,  44. 
Ha-mulon  hiana  Haly,  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.,  1875,  xv,  268  (Bahia). 

FTiibitiit:  West  Tiidies;  Fh  >r  id  a  Keys  t4>  Brazil. 
Ktj'inolDgy:  Sciurus^  squirrel,  from  thegrnutiiig  noise.  The  Hpocies 
was  confounded  by  Shaw  with  the  8(|uirrel-fisli,  IIoJocentruH  ascenscionis. 
This  siKH'ies  is  coninion  both  at  Key  West  and  Havana,  and  is  known 
as  the  ^'3'ellow  grunt"  or  ^^ ronco  amariUo.^^  It  is  sometimeH  called 
tht»  *'boar  grunt"  by  lishernien,  who  imagine  it  to  be  the  inare  of  H» 
phnnirri.  It  was  first  noticed  ])y  Bloch,  who  called  it  Anthias/ormosuSj 
identifying  it  incorre<-tly  with  Perca  formosa  ot  Liiiuiens.  Shaw,  who 
still  supi>ose<l  it  to  be  Perca  formosa  of  Linnieus,  changed  this  name 
arbitrarily  to  Sparun  Hciurua.  A  fair  dcscrij^tion  and  figure  are  given, 
taken,  we  believe,  from  Bloch.  In  our  opinion  the  name  nHurus  should 
l»e  retained  for  the  8i>ecie8,  although  so  far  as  Shaw  was  concerned  its 
introduction  was  a  i)ie<'e  of  meddling  inipertinen<'e.  Shaw's  syiionjrmy 
includes  tint  Liinijean  fi.sh,  and  the  name  scluruH  is  taken  from  the  com- 
mon name  (s(|uirrelfish)  of  the  latter.  The  s])mes  which  he  had  in 
mind,  is,  however,  the  present  one,  and  it  ha<l  before  him  received  no 
tenable  specifn*,  name.  This  confusioii  was  first  detected  by  Onvier, 
who,  however,  faile<l  to  discriminate  between  the  Linuican  type  {Serranus 
formosus)  and  the  figure  of  (^atesby  (represcMiting  HannuUm  plumieri)^ 
referrcid  by  LinnaMis  to  th«^  same  species.  Ouvier  called  the  species 
elegauH,  I^atcr  Poey,  on  tln^  basis  of  inaccuracies  in  coloration  in  a 
]>late  representing  77.  ehgann^  has  ciinsidc^riHl  the  Cuban  fish  as  distinct 
under  the  name  of  lutenmj  while  a  i)ale  variety  discussed  above  has 
l>een  CMWi^Amxiltilineatum,  There  is  no  doubt  that  both  of  these  names 
shouhl  be  regarded  as  synonyms  of  elegant.  The  Diabanis  obliquaiui  of 
Bennett  is  nnich  more  like  this  species  than  any  other  of  the  genus  yet 
known.  We  think  that  it  belongs  lu'ie,  though  the  blue  stripes  are 
r/7>i*esented  as  more  obliipie  and  more  numerous  than  we  have  ever 
seen  thvnu  »S]>ecimens  are  in  t\\e  museiiui  at  Cambridge  from  Havaaa, 
'^oM'to  Segiiroy  St.  Tliomas,  Bermuda,  •auAPw^tX^'Baco, 
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43.  HiBMULON  PLUMIERI. 
(Common  Gnint;   Ronco  Ronco;  Ronco  Arar^) 

Ouabi  coara  bra9ilien9ibu8  Marcgrave,  Hist.  Bras.,  1648,  163  (Brazil). 

Peixa  marina  capite  atriato  (the  Grunt),  Catesby,  Hist.  Caroliua,  etc.,  tab.  6,  1743 
(Bahamas,  etc.). 

Lahrus  plumicri  Lac<5pfe<le,  Hist.  Nat.  Poiss.,  in,  480,  1802,  pi.  2,  f.  2  (on  a  copy  of 
a  drawing  by  Plumior,  identified  with  this  species  by  Cnvier). 

IHahasis  plumieri,  Jordan  &.  Gilbert,  l*roo.  V,  S.  N.  M.  1882,  603  (('harleston);  ibid., 
Syn.  Fish.  N.  A.,  1883,  971;  Bean,  Cat.  Fish.  Exh.  Loudon,  1883,  58  (Key 
West). 

Hamulon  plumieri,  Jordan,  Proo.  U.  S.  N.  M.  1884, 126  (Key  West) ;  Jordan  &  Swain, 
1.  c,  303;  Jordan,  1.  c,  1889,  &18  (St.  Lucia) ;  Jordan,  1.  c,  1890, 319 (Baliia). 

Htrmulon  formoaum  Cuvier,  R^guo  Animal,  1829;  Cuv.  «fe  Val.,  v,  1830,  230  (Marti- 
nique); Giinther,  i,  305, 1859  (Pernambuco,  Jamaica);  De  Kay,  New  York 
Fauna,  1842,  86  (INew  York);  Cope,  Trans.  Am.  Phil.  Soc.  1871,  470  (St. 
Croix,  New  Providence)  (not  Percaformoaa  L.). 

HiEmylum  farmosunif  Putnam,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.,  1863,  12  (name  only). 

IHabasiH  formoaua,  Jordan  &  Gilbert,  Proc.  U.  S.  N.  M.  1882, 276(Ponsacola);  Jordan 
&  Gilbert,  Synopsis  Fishes  N.  A.,  553. 

H(pmu1on  arcuatum  Cuv.  &.  Val.,  ix,  481,  1833  (Charleston);  Holbrook,  Ichth.  S.  Car., 
1860,  124,  pi.  XVII  (Charleston) ;  Gbodo,  Proc.  11.  S.  N.  M.  1879,  113  (St.  Au- 
gustine; nodescr.);  Benn  «&  Dresel,  Proc.  U.  S.  N.  M.  1884,  158  (Jamaica). 

Hamulon  arard  Poey,  Memoriae,  ii,  1860,  177  (Cuba);  Poey,  Synopsis,  1868,  318; 
Poey,  Enumeratio,  1875,  45. 

Hofmylum  arard,  Putnam,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.,  1863,  12  (name  only). 

Hmmulon  aubarcuaium  Poey,  Memorias,  II,  1860,  419  (Cuba);  Poey,  Synopsis,  1^68, 
318;  Poey,  Enumeratio,  1875,  45. 

Habitat:  West  Indies;  Carolina  to  Brazil. 

Etymology:  For  Father  Plumier,  an  early  naturalist  who  sent  draw- 
ings of  the  fishes  of  Martinique  to  the  museums  of  Europe. 

This  species  is  the  "  grunt "  par  excellence  of  our  South  Atlantic 
coast.  It  is  not  rare  in  West  Florida  and  on  the  Carolina  coast,  while 
at  Key  West  it  is  the  most  abund<ant  food-fish,  the  amount  taken  dur- 
ing the  year  exceeding  that  of  all  other  shore  si)ecies  combined.  At 
Havana  it  is  proportionally  le.ss  common,  though  still  the  most  abund- 
ant of  its  genus.  It  does  not  usually  exceed  a  foot  in  length,  although 
individuals  18  laches  long  are  sometimes  taken.  These  large  grunts 
have  the  back  and  nape  more  elevated  and  (M)rresiK)nd  to  Cuvier's  //. 
arcuatum.  This  species  wjis  well  represented  by  Catesby,  but  Liunsens 
has  referre<l  Catesby's  figures  to  the  synonymy  of  his  Perca  formosuj 
which  is  a  Diplectrum.  From  this  mistake  it  has  come  that  the  name 
formosum  has  been  transferred  from  IHplectrttm  fonnoHum  to  Rccmulon, 
This  is  inadmissible.  The  oldest  name  actually  given  this  species  is 
Lftbrus  plumieri  Lac^i>ede;  this  name  is  based  on  a  rough  copy  of  a 
i\  rawing  by  Plomier.  Cuvier,  who  had  examined  this  drawing,  referred 
it  to  the  present  species,  so  there  seems  no  doubt  that  the  n^me 2)1  umkri 
behmgs  here.  Poey's  H.  subarcuatum  seems  to  be  a  color  variety  of  his 
H,  arard,  which  is  the  ordinary  plumieri.  Specimens  are  in  the  Museum 
at  Cambridge  from  Tortugas,  Havana,  J^r^mie,  Hayti,  St.  Thomas, 
Maranhao,  Bahia,  Bio  Janeiro,  and  Rio  Grande  do  Sott^^ 
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44.  H2BBffTJLON  FLAVOLINEATIJM. 
(French  Grunt;   Open-mouth  Orunt;  Ronco  Condenado.) 

Diahaais  flavoUneatuMDenmskTostj  Prom.  Ddcadolcbth.,  1823^  35,  pi.  2,  f.  1;  Desmafeaty 
Dictioiinoire  ClaH8iqu(i,  y,  235,  about  1825,  tab.  98,  f.  I  (Cuba). 

AnarmoHtu8  flavolineaiua,  Putnam,. Bull.  M.  C.  Z.,  1863, 12  (name  only). 

Ucrtmulon  flavolineatumy  Poey,  Hepertorio,  i,  300,  18()7;  Poey,  SyuoxMia,  318;  Poey, 
Enumeratio,  45;  Jordan,  Proo.  i:.  S.  N.  M.  1884,  12(5  (Key  West);  Jordan 
&  Swain,  1.  c,  305;  Jordan,  1.  c,  1889,  (U8  (St.  Laoia). 

Hcemulon  heterodon  Cuvior,  R^gno  Animal,  ed.  2,  1829  {Diahafie  rajf^  of  Desmarest); 
Cuv.  &  Val.,  V,  1830,  255  (Martinitino) ;  Poey,  Ropertorio,  I,  1867,  309. 

HcdtHulon  xanthopteron  Cuv.  «&  Val.,  v,  1830,  254  (Martinique). 

Hcemulon  xanthopterum,  Gilnther,  i,  312, 1859  (Martinique,  Jamaica,  Trinidad,  Puerto 
Cabello). 

JB[<pmulum  xatithopterum,  Copo,  Trans.  Am.  Pbilos.  Soc.  1871,  471  (St.  Croix). 

Haemylum  xanthopterumf  Boau,  Proc.  U.  S.  N.  M.  1880,  96  (Bermuda;  no  description). 

Habitat:  West  Indies;  Florida  Keys  and  Bermudas  to  Brazil 
Etymology:  Flavti^j  yellow;  Uneatus,  marked  with  lines. 
This  species  is  rather  rare  at  Key  West,  where  it  is  known  as  the 
<^  French  gi'unf'  or  "open -mouth  grunt."  In  Havana,  it  is  more  com- 
mon, and  is  called  ^^  ronco  condenado.^  It  reaches  a  length  of  nearly  a 
foot.  Its  i>ecnliar  coloration  and  large  laU^al  scales  render  it  one  of  the 
mosteasily  recognizable  of  thespecies.  The  young  showtwodark  lateral 
stripes  like  the  young  of  IL  parraj  rimatorj  etc.  There  is  no  doubt  as 
to  the  name  to  be  retained  for  this  species,  the  name  fldvolineatm  of 
Desmarest  having  clear  priority  over  the  names  of  species  described  by 
Cuvier,  the  description  and  figure  given  by  him  being  very  good.  In 
the  first  description  of  the  genus  HivmuloHj  the  Diabasis  flavolineatus 
is  expressly  mentioned  by  Cuvier  as  one  of  the  species  to  be  referred  to 
the  genus.  The  other  name^s  of  the  8i)ecies  are  less  certain.  H.  hetero- 
don  Cuv.  certainly  belongs  here,  and  pro])ably  11.  xanthopteron  also. 
Specimens  are  in  the  Musimm  at  Cambridge  from  Havana^  Tortngas, 
J<^r6mie,  Hayti,  Bermudas,  Bahamsus,  Amelia  Island,  Florida,  Barbados. 

45.  HJBMULON  CHRTSAROTREUM. 

Hamulon  chrysargifreum  GUnthor,  i,  314,  1859  (Trinidad);  (SUntber,  Sbore  Fishes, 
Cb.illi'ngcr,  7 (Fernando Noronba);  Jordan  «&  Swain,  l.t*. (copied);  Jordan, 
I.C.,  1889,648  (St.  Lucia). 

Htemulon  Uvniatum  Poey,  Memoriae,  ii,  182, 1860  (Cuba);  Poey,  Syn.  Pine.  Cub., 319; 
Jordan,  Proc.  U.  8.  N.  M.  188^1, 12<>  (Key  West) ;  Jordan  &  Swain,  1.  e.,  307. 

Brachygenye  iwniataf  Poey,  Enum.  Pise.  Cub.,  1875,  47. 

Habitat:  West  Indies;  southern  Florida  to  BraziL 

Etymology:  zP^^^^j  cold;  apynfno^^  silvery. 

This  little  fish,  the  smallest  of  the  genus,  is  abundant  l)Oth  at  Key 

West  and  Havana.    None  of  the  si^ecimens  seen  exceed  six  inches  in 

length.    This  species  approa<^hes  more  closely  than  any  other  to  the 

^enns  PomadnsiH.    It  difiers  from  the  others  in  the  less  development  of 

tin*  cavernous  structure  of  the  skull,  the  foramina  on  the  frontal  regioQ 

being  inconspicuous.     The  speeuueuH  coW^  twnVotum  ^t^  \^<»i^^sal 
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with  the  types  of  H.  chrysargyreumj  the  former  name  haviug  been 
given  to  the  young.  Specimens  are  in  the  Museum  at  Cambridge  from 
Havana  and  St.  Tliomas.  in  the  British  Museum,  we  have  seen  exam- 
ples from  Trinidad  (types),  St.  Croix,  and  Fernando  de  Noronha. 

46.  HiEMTTLON  RIMATOR.    (Tom-tate;  Redmouth  Orunt;  Caesar.) 

Hamnhm  chryHopteronj  Cuv.  &  Val.,  v,  1830,  240 (brought  by  Milbert  from  New  York; 

orroueously  identified  with  Vtrca  chrysoptera  L.,  which  is  an  OrthoprisHs) ; 

DeKay,  New  York  Fauna,  Fishes,  1842, 85,  pi.  vii,  f.  22  (New  York  market) ; 

HoHirook,  Ichth.  S.  Car.,  121,  1860  (Charleston). 
Hcpmulon  c/i n/«op f<TMm,Giinther,  I,  313,  1859  (Jamaica;  Trinidad). 
Balhysioma  chryaopieruMy  l^itnarti,  BnU.  M.  C.  Z.,  13,  1863  (name  only). 
Diabasis  chrynopterusy  Jordan  Sc  Gilbert,  Syn.  Fish.  N.  A.,  1883,553;  Bean,  Cat.  Fish. 

London  Exh.,  1883,  58  (Pensacola). 
Hcemulon  qHadrilineatum,  Holbrook,  Ichth.  S.  Car.,  1860, 195  (Charleston ;  not  of  Cuv. 

&  Val.). 
Hwmulon  t  caudimaculay  Poey,  Syn.  Pise.  Cub.,  1875,  47  (Cuba;  not  of  Cuv.  &  Val.). 
Uamxulonparr(Vy  Poey,  Enuni.  Pise.  Cub.,  1875,47  {not  Dxahasia  parra;  Desm.). 
Diabasia  auroIinea1u8y  Jordan  &  Gilbert,  Proc.  U.  S.N.  M.  1882, 276, 307  (Pensacola); 

ibid,  1882,  602  (Charleston) ;  Jordan  &  Gilbert,  Syn.  Fish.  N.  A.,  973, 1883; 

Bean,  Cat.  Fishes  London  Exh.,  1883,  58  (Pensacola);  Jordan,  Proc.  U.  S. 

N.  M.  1884,  126  (Key  West;  not  Hcemulon  aurolineatum  Cuv.  &  Val.). 
H(emul&n  rimaior  (Jordan  &  Swain,  MS.),  Bean,  Proc.  U.  S.  N.  M.  1884, 158  (Jamaica) ; 

Jordan  6c  Swain,  1.  c,  308. 

Habitat:  West  Indies;  North  Carolina  to  Trinidad;  apparently  more 
abundant  on  our  South  Atlantic  coast  than  southward. 

Etymology:  Rimatorj  inquirer. 

This  species  is  very  common  about  Charleston,  where  it  is  one  of  the 
most  abundant  food-fishes.  About  Pensacola  and  Key  West  the  adult 
are  less  numerous,  but  at  the  latter  place  the  young  swarm  everywhere 
about  the  wharves  and  shores.  At  Key  West  it  is  kno\^Ti  as  "  Tom- 
tate."  From  its  small  size  (rarely  a  loot  in  length)  it-is  held  in  low 
esteem,  and  is  not  often  brought  into  the  market.  It  was  not  observed 
by  Prof.  Jordan  at  Havana.  A  specimen  in  our  collection^  sent  by  Prof. 
S.  E.  Meek  from  the  New  York  market,  is  said  to  be  from  North  Carolina. 

The  synonymy  of  this  s^iedes  has  been  much  confused,  although  most 
of  the  confusion  has  beeii  unnecessary.  The  name  chrysopterum  has 
been  generally  applied  to  the  present  species.  This  name  comes  from 
the  Perca  chrysoptera  of  Linnaeus.  This  Perea  chrysoptera  was  based 
on  a  sx)ecimeu  sent  from  Charleston  by  Dr.  Garden.  Tbis  specimen  is 
still  preserved  in  I^ondon,  and  it  belongs,  according  to  Dr.  Bean,  who 
has  examined  it,  to  the  species  called  by  Cuvicr  Pristipoma  fulvomacur 
latum.  This  species  should  therefore  be  known  as  Orthopristis  chrysop- 
terus.  With  this  Perca  chrysoptera  Linnseus  wrongly  associates  the 
margate-fish  of  Catesby,  which  is  Hcemulon  album.  Cuvier  has  identi- 
fied both  Catesby's  fish  and  the  Linnsean  Perca  chrysoptera  with  the 
present  sx>ecies,  which  he  calls  Hcemulon  chrysopteron.    It  is  evident 
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from  the  above  that  the  name  chrysopterum  can  not  properly  be  retaiued 
for  this  or  any  other  species  of  Ilwniulon.  The  name  aurolineatum 
has  been  .a])])lied  by  Jordan  «&  Gilbert  to  this  species,  but  erroneously, 
as  is  shown  beyond.  Jordan  &  Swain  liave  therefore  given  the  species 
a  new  name,  as  none  of  those  by  which  it  has  been  called  (chrysopte- 
ruvij  aurolineafunij  caudimdcula^  parrw)  were  originally  intended  for  it. 
The  name  Hccmnliyn  rimator  is  given  in  allusion  to  the  iuquisitive  habits 
shown  by  the  young  of  this  species.  They  swarm  about  the  wharves 
and  are  a  nuisance  to  the  fishermen,  nibbling  off  the  bait. 

Both  Hwmnhm  rimator  and  H,  pluinieri  have  been  recorded  from 
**New  York,-'  but  no  good  evidence  exists  that  either  species  passes  to 
the  northward  of  Cape  Hatteras.  None  of  the  others  range  far  north 
of  the  Tropic  of  Cancer. 

47.  HiEMUIiON  AUROLINEATUM.     (Jeniguano.) 

HfrmuloH  anrothieatiim  Ciiv.  <fe  Val.,  Hist.  Nat.  Poiss.,  1830,  v,  237  (Brazil,  San  Do- 
mingo); Giiuther,  i,  318  (IV.rnaiubuco);  fC<»j»c,  Trans.  Am.  Philos.  Soc. 
1871,  471  (St.  MartiiiH,  unme  only);  Jordan  &.  Swain,  1.  c,  310;  Jordan, 
1.  c,  1880,  648  (St.  Luria);  Jordan,  1.  c,  1800,  319  (Rahia). 

H(rmuJoH  jenufnauo  ro«»y,  Memorias,  ii,  183,  1800  (Cuba);  Poey,  Syno]>8iR,  319;  Poey, 
Enunurratio,  47. 

Bathyatoma  jvniguarnoj  Putnam,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.,  18(>3,  12  (name  only). 

Diahasis  jvnujuanoy  Jordan  &  Gilbort,  Syn.  Fish.  N.  A.,  925, 1883  (Garden  Key);  Beau, 
Cat.  Fish.  London  Exh.,  1883,  58  (Garden  Key). 

Hjibitat:  West  Indies;  Florida  Keys  to  Brazil. 

Etymology:  Awrwwi,  gold;  Z/wfYi/w^,  fttrii>ed. 

This  little  fish  is  very  abundant  at  Havana,  where  it  is  often  brought 
into  the  market.  It  is  smaller  in  size  than  any  other  of  the  genus 
except  H.  chrysargyreum.  It  has  been  taken  at  Garden  Key,  Florida, 
but  was  not  observed  at  Key  West  by  Prof.  Jordan.  In  its  relations 
it  is  extremely  close  to  H.  rimator.  It  is  more  slender  and  fusiform  in 
outline,  and  its  coloration  is  usually  of  a  deeper  yellow,  otherwise  we 
are  unable  to  point  out  any  differences  of  importance. 

We  have  adopted  the  name  aiiroUn^^atum  for  this  species,  and  not  for 
H.  rimator^  on  the  strength  of  the  following  account  of  the  topical 
specimen  of  Hwmtdon  aurolineatum  received  from  Dr.  H.  E.  Sauvage, 
of  the  museum  at  Paris: 

Tlfrmulon  aurolineatum,  Brazil,  DelaLinde,  type.  Length  of  the  body,  0.220  m. ; 
heip^ht  of  body,  O.CKVS  m. ;  longth  of  the  hc^ad.  0.60  in.  Hcif^ht  of  tho  body  contained 
nearly  four  times  in  the  totail  length,  and  three  and  one-half  without  the  oaudftl. 

As  the  description  of  Cuvier  &  Valenciennes  agrees  in  other  respects 
equally  well  with  either  species,  the  above  measurements  leave  no  doubt 
of  the  identity  of  their  tyi)e  with  H. jeniguano,  Hwm  ulon  rimator^  young 
or  old,  is  never  so  slender  as  the  above  measurements  would  indicate. 

Specimens  are  in  the  museum  at  Cambridge  from  Havana,  Bio  Ja- 
neiro, ('earn,  Maranhao,  San  Francisco,  St.  Thomas,  and  Porto  Segoro. 
Among  those  from  Cuba  is  Poey's  tyi»e  of  H.jenigu>ano. 
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48.  HiEMULON  STRIATUM.     (V^hite  Onint.) 

?  Capentia  braailicnaibua  "HarcirTAvey  Hist.,  etc.,  Brasil.,  i,  1648,  15.5. 

Pcrca  striatal  Linnaeus,  Syat.  Nat.,  eil.  x,  1758,  233  (North  America),  aii<l  the  copy  iHt**. 

Hamulon  striatum  Jordan,  1.  c,  1889,  648  (St.  Lucia). 

?  Grammi8tes  trivittatua  Bloch  &  Schneider,  Syst.  Ichtli.,  1801,  188  (on  the  d<^8c^iptiou 

of  Marc^rave). 
Diabasis   trivUtatu8y  Jordan   «fe   Gilbert,   Syn.   Fish.    N.  A.,    1883,  554    (erroneously 

ascribed,  after  Holbrook,  to  the  Carolina  fauna). 
?  Serranus  capeuna  Lichtenstein,  Abhandl.  Berlin  Akad.,  1821,  288  (on  the  description 

of  Marcgrave). 
f  Hamulon  capeuna^  Cuvier,  R^gno  Animal,  1829  Cno  description;  after  Marcgrave). 
Hcrmtflum  capeunay  Goode,  Bull.  U.  S.  N.  M.,  v,  1876,  53  (Bermuda). 
Hfemulon  quadrilineatum  Cuv.  &  Val.,  V,  1830,  238,  pi.  120  (San  Domingo) ;  Giinther,  i, 

316,  1859  (copied);  Poey,  Repertorio,  i,310,  1867;  ii,  161;  Poey,  Synopsis, 

1868,319  (Cuba);   Poey,  Enum.  Pise.  Cub.,  1875,  47;  Cope,  Trans.  Am. 

Philos.  See.  1871,  471  .(St.  Croix);  Jordan  &  Swain,  1.  c,  311. 
Hamulon  quinqueUnealum,  Poey,  Mcniorias,  ii,  419,  1860  (Cuba). 

Habitat:  Bermudas  to  Brazil. 

Etymology:  Striatus^  striped. 

This  is  probably  the  species  indicated  by  Liniia5iis  under  the  name 
Perca  striata.  The  number  (13)  of  dorsal  spines  and  the  comparison 
with  P.  melanura  render  it  certain  that  this  species,  H.  rimator,  or 
H.  aurolineatum  was  intended.  Of  these,  only  the  present  species  has 
,the  second  anal  spine  especially  strong  ("  validissimuft^),  and  to  this 
species  the  name  striatum  should  apparently  be  referred. 

The  following  is  Linnseus's  account: 

''  Striata,  22.     P.  pinnit  dormlibua  unitin,  cauda  bifiday  corpore  striato, 

"2>.  ii.    P.  15.     r.  i.     J.  ^^.    C.  17. 
'*  Habitat  in  America  aeptentrionali,     Mu9.  de  Geer.     Opervula  subaerraia.     Badius 
secundua  atialia  validiaaimua.     Cauda  nigra  non  eat,  qua  differt  a  P.  melanura.^* 

S])eciraen8  are  in  the  museum  at  Cambridge  from  Havana  and  Ber- 
muda. 

49.  HJBMULON  FLAVIOUTTATUM. 

Ha>mulon  fariguttatua  GiU,  Proc.  Ac.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1862,  2.54  (Cape  San  Lucas). 

Hamulon  Jlatigutiatum  Steind.,  Ichth.  Beitr.,  in,  14,  1875  (Mazatlan,  Acapnlco, 
Altata,  Panama);  Streets,  BuH.  U.  S.  N.  M.,  vii,  79,  1877  (Lower  Califor- 
nia); Jordan  &  Swain,  1.  c,  314;  Evermann  &  Jenkins,  Proc.  U.  S.  N.  M. 
1891,  152  CGuaymas). 

Diabaaie  flaviguttatua,  Jordan  &  Gilbert,  BuU.  U.  S.  F.  C.  1881  (324),  1882  (107,  110), 
(Mazatlan,  Panama) ;  Jonlan  &  Gilbert,  Proc.  V.  S.  X.  M.  1882,  361,  381, 
626  (Cape  San  Lucas,  Panama). 

Hoemnlon  margaritiftrum  Giinther,  Proc.  Zool,  Sec.  1864,  147 ;  Giinther,  Fishes  Centr. 
Amer.,  1869,  419,  pi.  Lxv,  fig.  2  (Panama). 

Habitat :  Pacific  coast  of  tropical  America,  Guayma^  to  Panama. 

Etymology:  FlavuSy  yellow;  guttatus^  spotted. 

This  species  is  generally  common  along  the  Pacific  coast  of  tropical 
America.  It  has  no  analogue  among  the  Atlantic  species.  On  account 
of  the  peculiarities  of  the  form  of  the  body,  the  snout,  the  mouth,  and 
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the  vertical  fins,  and  especially  the  iucrcased  development  of  the  gill- 
rakers,  we  may  regard  it  as  the  type  of  a  distinct  subgenus,  which  liaa 
been  called  Lythrulon.  The  cranium  shows  no  special  peculiarity 
except  the  shortness  of  the  snout  and  the  development  of  the  high 
supraoccipital  crest.  Specimens  are  in  the  Cambridge  museum  from 
Acapulco,  Our  sijecimens  were  collected  at  Guaymas  by  Evermann  & 
Jenkins. 

50.  HiBMULON  MACULICAUDA.     (Roncador  Raiado.) 

Orthofita'chus  macuUcauda  Gill,  Proc.  Ac.  Nat.  Soi.  Phila.  18(52,  255  ((Hape  San  Lacaa). 

Hcemulon  macuHeauday  Steiii^.,  Ichth.  Bcitr.,  ill,  14,  lS75(Mazatlaii,  Acapiiloo) ;  Jordan 
«fe  Swain,  1.  c,  315;  Evermann  «fe  Jenkina,  Proc.  I''.  S.  N.  M.  1891,  152 
((tnaymas). 

Diabasis  macuUcauda,  Jordan  &.  Gilbert,  lUdl.  V.  8.  F.  C.  1881,  325,  1882,  110  (Pan- 
ama); Jordan  &  Gilbert,  Proc  U.  S.  N.M.  1882,  :^62,  372,  626  (Cape  San 
Lucns,  Panama,  Colima). 

Harmulon  mazatlanum  Steinilachnrr,  Icbtli.  Noti/.en,  viii,  12,  taf.  vi,  1869  (Mazatlan). 

Habitat:  Pacific  coast  of  tropical  America,  Guaymas  to  Panama.  , 

Etymology:  Ma<ni1a,  spot;  caudaj  tail. 

This  small  species  is  rather  common  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  tropical 
America.  Its  peculiar  squamation,  rendered  more  noticeable  by  the 
corresponding  features  of  coloration,  give  it  an  ai>i)earance  quite  dis- 
tinct in  this  genus.  The  snout  is  shorter  than  usual  and  the  number 
of  dorsal  spines  is  increased.  In  other  respects  it  departs  less  from  the 
usual  type  than  do  H.  flavi^uitaUnn  and  H.  striatum.  The  cranium 
differs  little  from  the  ordinary  Hwmulon  type.  The  specimens  in  the 
museum  at  Cambridge  are  from  Acapulco.  The  specimens  before  us 
were  collected  at  Guaymas  by  Evermann  &  Jenkins. 

XIII.  ANISOTREMUS. 

Aniaotremus  GUI,  Proc.  Ac.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1861,  107  {rirginivna), 
Oenytremus  Gill,  Proc.  Ac.  Nat.  Sci.  Pliila.  18(U,  256  {hilineatwt). 
Paraoonodon  Bleekcr,  Archiv.  Necrl.,  xi,  272,  187i>  {pacifici). 

Type:  Spams  virginicuM  Linnieus. 

Etymology:  avt^wc,  unequal ;  rpij/ia^  a]»erture,  fnnn  the  pores  at  the 
chin. 

This  genus,  like  Jlo'innlou,  to  which  it  is  closely  related,  contains 
numerous  si)ecies,  all  of  them  restricted  to  the  shores  of  tropical 
America.  All  the  species  undergo  considerable  change  in  form  with 
age,  and  all  of  them  are  valued  as  food-fi.shes.  The  young  are  marked 
with  two  or  three  blackish  lengthwise  stripes.  These  disappear  with 
age,  quickest  in  the  brightly  colored  species,  and  persist  for  a  long 
time  in  S})ecie8  like  stirinamenMs  and  interruptuSj  which  agree  in  color- 
ation with  Hwmulonparra  and  related  speciesr- 

Only  a  skeleton  of  the  synonymy  of  this  genus  is  here  given. 
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4NALY8IS  OF  SPECIES  OF  ANISOTREMU8. 

a.  Scales  above  lateral  line  in  series  parallel  with  the  lateral  line. 
b.  Dorsal  spines  rather  low,  the  longest  not  more  than  half  length  of  head;  second 

anal  spine  about  half  head, 
c.  Pectorals  mnch  shorter  than  heskil,  not  reaching  tips  of  ventrals ;  dorsal  rays 
XI,  13,  the  spines  comparatively  slender,  the  longest  half  head; 
eye  more  than  twice  as  wide  as  the  narrow  preorbital.  Body  com- 
pressetl,  considerably  elevated,  the  greatest  height  below  the  fifth 
dorsal  spine;  profile  rounded  from  base  of  first  dorsal  spine  to  the 
nape,  concave  over  the  eyes,  descending  abruptly  down  the  snout; 
interorbital  area  twice  orbit;  snout  thick  and  obtuse;  teeth  vil- 
liform  in  both  jaws,  with  an  outer  series  of  conical  teeth;  pre- 
opercle  serrate,  strongly  on  angle;  a  posterior  notch  in  opercle 
between  two  obtuse  and  feeble  points;  soft  dorsal  about  as  high  as 
spinous;  second  anal  spine  long  and  strong;  caudal  emarginate. 
Color  dusky-grayish,  with  four  irregular  crossbands,  which  grow 
faint  with  ago ;  scales  silvery  with  purple  reflections;  membrane 
between  the  scales  brown ;  fins  blackish.  Head,  3^ ;  depth,  2|  to 
2f ;  D.  XI,  13;  A.  iii,  10.    Scales,  7-47-13;  second  anal  spine,  2  in 

head ;  fifth  dorsal  spine,  2 ;  pectoral,  4^ Pacifici,  51. 

cc.  Pectorals  a  little  longer  than  head,  about  reaching  anal  fin ;  dorsal  rays  xu, 
16^  the  spines  short  and  stout,  the  longest  2^  in  head;  eye  3^, 
about  one^bnrth  wider  than  the  broad  preorbital.  Body  ovate, 
compressed,  the  back  rather  strongly  arched;  anterior  profile, 
rather  steep  and  straightish,  slightly  depressed  above  eyes  and  at 
the  nape;  snout  very  short,  blunt  and  thick;  mouth  very  small, 
the  maxillary  not  quite  reaching  to  firont  of  eye;  lower  jaw  in- 
cluded ;  teeth  cardiform^  in  broad  bands,  the  outer  series  enlarged, 
but  smaller  than  in  A,  pcicifici;  preopercle  rather  weakly  serrate; 
gill-rakers  short  and  weak,  about  10  below  angle;  dorsal  fin  low, 
rather  deeply  emarginate,  the  soft  rays  more  than  two-thirds 
height  of  longest  spines;  anal  rather  low,  its  margin  perfectly 
straight;  second  anal  spine  very  robust;  caudal  moderately  forked. 
Color  grayish  silvery ;  a  faint  dark  bar  from  front  of  dorsal  to  level 
of  base  of  pectorals;  lower  parts  of  sides  with  indistinct  darker 
streaks;  vertical  fins  and  pectorals  dusky  yellowish ;  distal  half 
of  ventrals  and  base  of  anal  blackish.  Head,  3^ ;  depth,  2^ ;  D.  xii, 
16;  A.  ni,  9;  scales,  6-62-13;  eye,  3i;  snout,  3;  preorbital,  2f; 
maxillary,  31;  second  anal  spine,  2;  fourth  dorsal  spine,  2^;  pec- 
toral, 3;  gill-rakers,  x-flO C^sius,  52. 

hb.  Dorsal  spines  very  high,  the  longest  1}  in  head;  second  anal  spine  very  long, 

about  If  in  head ;  pectorals  much  shorter  than  head ;  interorbital 
area  muchness  than  width  of  orbit;  snout  obtuse,  not  much  longer 
than  eye;  cleft  of  month  small,  the  maxillary  extending  to  front 
of  eye ;  dorsal  and  anal  spines  exceedingly  strong,  the  third  dorsal 
spine  the  longest;  snout  naked,  the  remainder  of  the  head  being 
scaly ;  each  ray  of  the  soft  fins  accompanied  by  a  series  of  minute 
scales,  covering  the  caudal ;  caudal  fin  slightly  emarginate.  Color 
grayish-silvery,  with  five  Jet-black  crossbands  in  the  adult;  fins 
blackish.  Head,  3;  depth,  2;  D.  xii,  16;  A.  lu,  9;  scales,  8-48-15; 
second  anal  spine,  If;  third  dorsal  spine.  If Dovii,  53. 

oa.  Scales  above  lateral  line  arranged  in  obliqne  series  whioh  ace  not  parallel  with 

the  lateral  line. 
H.  Mis.  113 31 
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d,  SoalcH  ooiiiparatively  lar^o,  Iosh  than  nine  in  a  vertical  series  between  first 
dorsal  H])ine  ami  tlie  lateral  line;  coloration  olivace^jiis,  the  adult 
nearly  jilain,  the  young  with  two  or  more  dusky  lateral  8trii»e8 
which  di8rti)pear  with  age;  fins  blackish. 

c.  Scales  5,  6-52-15  (lateral  line  with  40  pores) ;  scales  above  lateral  line  on 
anterior  part  of  body  more  or  less  enlarged,  especially  in  the  adult; 
young  Hpccimens  with  two  black  horizontal  stripes,  one  of  these 
from  eye  to  a  point  just  before  the  base  of  caudal,  where  it  is  in- 
terrupted, a  round  black  spot  following  at  base  of  caudal ;  another 
stripe  above  this  and  parallel  with  it;  scales  of  anterior  part  of 
back  more  or  leus  distinctly  marked  with  black  spots,  one  on  ^ch 
scale,  these  8])ots  not  confluent.  Body  oblong-elliptical,  the  back 
elevated,  the  profile  strongly  convex  at  nape,  becoming  straighter 
anteriorly ;  interorbital  area  a  little  more  than  eye ;  mouth  short, 
the  maxillary  extending  to  anterior  edge  of  eye;  outride  teeth  of 
jaws  conical,  notably  longer  and  stronger  than  the  others;  pre- 
opercle  evenly  serrato  on  vertical  edge,  weaker  at  angle ;  dorsal 
and  anal  spines  strong,  second  anal  stronger  and  a  little  longer 
than  the  highest  dorsal  spine,  about  half  head;  soft  dorsal  lower, 
about  one-third  head;  pectoral  falcate,  as  long  as  head;  caudal 
forked.  Head,  3;  depth,  2^;  D.  xii,  16;  A.  in,  8  or  9;  scales,  5  to 
6-52-12  to  15 ;  eye,  4 ;  snout,  2| ;  second  anal  spine,  1| ;  fourth  dorsal 
spine,  2;  pectoral,  1 ^ Surinamensis,  54. 

ee.  Scales  7,  8-46-15  (lateral  lino  with  54  pores),  scales  above  lateral  lino 
anteriorly  not  especially  enlarged ;  all  specimens  examined  with 
three  or  four  black  lateral  stripes,  one  from  eye  to  near  base  of 
caudal,  where  it  ceases  abruptly,  giving  place  to  a  round  caudal 
spot  as  in  the  young  of  A,  8urin(imeniti8y  also  a  stripe  from  scapular 
scale  to  last  dorsal  ray,  fonuing  two  spots  on  back  of  caudal 
peduncle  (this  stripe  wanting  in  A,  aurinamensia) ;  above  this,  one 
or  two  other  stripes  parallel  with  it;  opercular  membrane  black. 
Anterior  profile  considerably  steeper  than  in  A,  Burinamenais,  In 
all  other  respeots,  in  specimens  of  the  same  age,  this  species  seems 
to  agree  vfiih  A,  surinamenais.    Head, 3 ;  depth,  2jl ;  D.  xii,  16 ;  A.  lu, 

8;  eye,  2|;  snout,  4^;  preorbital,  4;  pectoral,  1 BICOLOR,  55. 

dd.  Scales  rather  small,  more  than  9  in  a  vertical  series  between  the  first  dorsal 
spine  and  the  lateral  line. 
/.  Body  not  striped  longitudinally  with  yellow  or  blue;  preorbital  nar- 
row; gill-rakers,  x-rl3. 
g.  Anterior  part  of  body  without  jet-black  vertical  bar;  axil  jet-black, 
the  spot  encroaching  on  base  of  pectoral;  a  round  black  spot 
on  base  of  last  rays  of  dorsal  and  anal;  bo<ly  dark  gray,  with 
obscure  darker  streaks ;  fins  pale,  edge  of  opercle  dusky ;  pectoral 
long,  liV  ill  head,  reaching  front  of  anal.  Body  ovate,  the  back 
elevated,  the  profile  from  the  tip  of  the  short  blunt  snout  to  the 
last  dorsal  ray  evenly  rounded;  lower  profile  straighter,  angulated 
at  end  of  base  of  anal ;  mouth  moderate ;  teeth  in  broad  bandi^ 
the  outer  in  both  jaws  longer,  close-set,  slender  and  sharp ;  pre- 
opercle  rather  finely  and  not  sharply  serrate;  dorsal  fin  divided 
almost  to  base,  the  tenth  spine  no  longer  than  first ;  second  anal 
spine  stronger  and  a  little  hmger  than  third,  lower  than  soft  rays; 
caudal  forked.  Head,  3;  depth,  2^;  D.  xi,  14;  A.  ui,  13;  scales, 
9  or  10-51-x ;  eye,  4 ;  snout,  4 ;  prcorbital=pnpil ;  maxillary,  3| ; 
pectoral,  liH))  gill-rakers,  x+lS Scapularis,  56. 
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yg.  Anterior  part  of  body  with  a  jet-black  vertical  bar  whirh  extends 
from  between  the  fifth  and  seventh  dorsal  spines  to  oxtposite  the 
lower  edge  of  the  pectoral;  edge  of  ojierclo  and  base  of  pectoral 
black;  ]>eetoral longer  than  head.  B<»dy  elongate-ovate,  the  back 
elevated,  the  antt^rior  profile  straightish  to  nape,  thence  regularly 
convex;  lower  profile  straight,  angulatcd  at  anal;  month  small; 
teeth  setiform,  arranged  in  broad  bands,  becoming  shorter  behind, 
longer  and  stronger  in  front;  dorsal  fin  deeply  notched,  the  tenth 
spine  twice  as  long  as  first;  second  anal  spine  mneh  stronger  and 
alni(»st  twice  as  long  as  third,  higher  than  soft  rays ;  candal  forked. 
Head,  3i;  depth,  2| ;  D.  xii,  10  or  15;  A.  ill,  11;  scales,  11-62-21; 
eye,  4|;  snout,  3;  preorbital,  5A ;  maxillary,  3f;  second  anal  spine, 
2i;  fourth  dorsal,  2(\,;  pectoral,  seven-eighths;  gill-rakers,  x-|-13. 

Davidsoxii,  57. 
ff.  Body  with  longitudinal  stripes  of  blue  or  yellow  or  both;  young  with 
a  black  blotch  at  base  of  caudal;  preorbital  broad;  gill-rakers, 
x-hia 
h.  Anterior  part  of  body  with  two  broad  dark  crossbars,  the  one  from 
the  nape  obliquely  forward  through  eye,  the  other  from  front  of 
dorsal  downward;  behind  these  a  series  of  horizontal  stripes 
alternately  yellow  and  blue;  pectoral  longer  than  head;  second 
anal  and  fourth  dorsal  spines  nearly  eriual. 
i.  Blue  stripes  on  sides  about  six  in  number,  very  distinct,  not  nearly 
as  wide  as  a  scale;  sharply  edged  with  darker  blue;  their  width 
about  one-third  that  of  the  olive  interspaces;  additional  blue 
stripes  in  the  interspaces  faint  and  few ;  vertical  bands  of  head 
and  shoulder  brown.  Body  ovate,  the  back  much  elevated,  the 
anterior  jirofile  steep,  convex  on  snout,  straightish  over  eye,  nape 
very  convex  to  base  of  third  dorsal  spine;  month  moderate,  the 
maxillary  extending  to  anterior  edge  of  eye;  jaws  subequal; 
teeth  arranged  in  bands,  the  outer  much  enlarged ;  about  10  gill- 
rakers,  besides  rudiments,  below  angle;  dorsal  fin  high,  slightly 
emarginate;  spines  slender,  the  highest  slightly  shorter  and 
weaker  than  the  second  anal  spine,  which  is  more  than  half  head; 
caudal  lunate.  Head,  3i;  dejith,  2^;  D.  xii,  16;  A.  iii,  10. 
Scales,  10-56-17;  eye,  3i;  snout,  2|;  preorbital,  4 ;  maxillary ,  3} ; 
second  anal  spine,  If;  fourth  dorsal  spine,  \\\  pectoral,  i;  gill- 
rakers,  X-f  16 TiENIATUS,  58. 

ti.  Blue  stripes  on  side  as  broad  as  a  scale,  each  more  than  two- 
thirds  the  width  of  the  golden-yellow  interspaces,  and  each  very 
faintly  edged  with  darker;  vertical  bands  on  head  and  shoulder 
jet  black.  Body  ovate,  the  back  very  much  elevateil,  the  anterior 
profile  steep,  slightly  convex  along  snout  and  over  eye,  very  much 
arched  at  nape ;  mouth  small,  the  maxillary  extending  to  ante- 
rior nostt'il;  jaws  subequal;  outer  row  of  teeth  enlarged;  about 
six  gill -rakers,  besides  rudiments,  below  angle;  dorsal  fin  low, 
emarginate,  spines  slender,  the  highest  about  equal  in  length  to 
Bec<md  anal  spine,  which  is  less  than  half  head;  caudal  forked. 
Head,  3*;  depth,  2t^;  D.  xii,  17;  A.  in,  10,  11;  scales,  11-56-17; 
eye,  4i;  snout,  2^;  preorbital,  4;  maxillary,  3^ ;  second  anal 
spine,  2(^ ;  third  dorsal  spine,  2,i.i ;  ]>ectoral,  | ;  gill-rakers,  x-(-16. 

V1UC.IXICU8,  59. 
[Allied  to  AniBOiremuB  virginicus  is  another  species,  which,  on  account  of  the 
imperfect  description,  should  not  be  placed  in  the  analysts. 

Catiiaminje,  60.] 
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hh.  (Aiiti'rior  ])art  of  IxKly  without  dark  crossbars^  the  body  somo- 
tiiiicH  plain  yollowinb,  the  back  usually  violet,  with  4  or  5  yellow 
liueH;  Hilvery  below;  Buont  short,  not  l(»uger  than  width  of  eye; 
dorsal  tin  very  deeply  notched,  with  feeble  6X>ine8;  second  and 
third  anal  8]»in(>8  e([ual  in  length ;  body  a  little  more  oblong  than 
in  8urinamcnHi8.    D.  xii,  13;  A.  in,  9.    (Cur.  cf*  raZ.)--BEKRUlAy61. 

51.  ANISOTREMT7S  PACIFICI. 

Conmion  pacijtci  (iiinther,  Proe.  Zool.  Soc.  LoudiMi,  18<>4,  147  (Chiapas). 
PomadaHts  pacificif  Jordan  A-  (Jilbcrt,  Proc.  U.  S.  N.  M.  1881,  385  (Panama). 

Habitjit:  Pacific  coast  of  Oeiitral  America. 

Etymology:  From  Pa<!i fie  (Ocean). 

This  ismall,  x>laiii-co1oi-cd  species  is  rather  common  about  Panama. 

52.  ANISOTREMT7S  CJBSIUS. 

romadasys  vwxiuH  Jordan  &.  (Jilbert,  Proc.  U.  S.  N.  M.  1881,  383  (Mazatlan). 

UaJbitat:  Pacific  coast  of  Mexico. 
Etymology:  CcvsiuSj  silver-gray. 

This  s])ecies  is  known  from  the  three  tyi)es  taken  in  the  harbor  of 
Mazatlan  and  from  a  specimen  at  Cambridge  from  Acapnlco. 

53.  ANISOTREMUS  DOVH. 

Vrisiipoma  dorii  Giinther,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  Loudon,  1864,  23  (Panama). 

romasan'm  doviiy  Jordan  &  Gilbert,  Proc.  U.  S.  N.  M.  1881, 386  (Mazatlan,  Panama). 

Habitat:  Pacific  coast  of  tropical  America. 
Etynnology:  J^amed  for  Capt.  •John  M.  Dow. 

This  strongly-marked  and  handsome  species  is  not  rare  on  the  Pacific 
coast  of  tropical  America. 

54.  ANISOTREMUS  SURINAMEN  SIS.     (Pompon.) 

Lutjanu8  aurinamensis  Bloch,  Ichthyol.,  ])1.  253,  1791  (Surinam). 
PrMipoma  aurinamcnsCf  Ciiv.  «fe  Val.,  v,  273,  1830  (same  type). 
Jlolocentrua  gihho8U8  Lac(^p^dc,  Hist.  Nat.  PoinH.,  iv,  ^4,  1803  (same  tyx>e). 
rristipoma  biUneatumf  Cuv.  &.  Val.,  Hist.  Nat.  Poiaa.,  v,  271,  1830  (Martiniqae). 
Anisvtremus  Mlineaius,  Jordan,  Proc.  U.  8.  N.  M.  1890,  319  (Bahia);  Jordan  &  Boll- 

mann,  1.  c,  1889,  181  (Indefatigable  Island). 
Prisiipoma  melanoptcrum  Cuv.  &,  Val.,  1.  c,  273  (Brazil). 
Jfo'miihn  ohttmnm  Poey,  Mcmorias,  Ii,i860,  182  (Havana). 
H(vmulon  lahridum  Poey,  Mcmorias,  ii,  1860,  419  (Cuba). 

(icnytremus  intcrruptus  Gill,  Proc.  Ac.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1861,  2.56  (Cape  San  Lucas). 
PrxHtipoma  fiirthi  Stcind.,  Ichth.  Bcitriigc,  v,  4,  1876  (Panama). 
PomadaityH  biUneatua  and /»r/Ai,  Jordan  A  Gilbert,  Proc.  U.  S.JN.  M.  1881,  885  (West 

Indies,  Peru,  Brazil,  Magdalcna  Bay,  CajK)  San  Lucas,  Gulf  of  California, 

Mazatlan,  Panama,  Gala]>ago8  Islands). 

Habitat:  Both  coastn  of  tropical  America,  north  Uy  Cuba  aud  Mag- 
(hdciia  Bay. 

Ktyniology:  From  Surinam. 

This  species  is  the  most  widely  di8tribute<l  of  any  of  the  genus.  It 
r<'aches  a  larger  size  than  the  others  and  is  subject  to  a  considerable 
variation   in  form.    Pacific  Coast  examples  usually  have  the  scales 
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above  tlio  lateral  Hue  a  little  larger  tliau  usual  in  Atlantic  8])ecimeus, 
but  this  difference  can  not  be  depended  on  and  is  variable.  Should  a 
tangible  variety  ever  prove  appreciable,  the  name  interruptus  should 
be  retained  for  the  West  Coast  form.  Specimens  are  in  the  Museum  of 
Comparative  Zoology,  from  Havana  (type  of  Anisotreinus  obtusus  Poey), 
from  Bahia,  Rio  Janeiro,  0<alapagos  Islands,  Panama,  and  Magdalena 
Bay.  The  largest  of  these  is  about  2  feet  in  length.  The  Galapagos 
specimens  are  darkest  in  color  and  with  the  snouti  rather  sharper. 
Those  from  the  Galapagos  and  from  Rio  Janeiro  have  the  scales  above 
the  lateral  line  a  little  less  enlarged,  9  in  an  oblique  series,  downward 
and  backward  from  first  dorsal  spine  (7  in  Panama  specimen,  8  in 
specimen  from  Magdalena  9*^y)- 

Lutjanus  sunnamensis  Bloch  is  a  dried  and  discolored  si)ecinieii, 
which  could  have  belonged  to  no  other  known  species.  Although  14 
dorsal  spines  are  iigured  and  the  body  represented  as  marked  with  dark 
crossbands,  we  have  no  doiibt  of  its  identity,  and  therefore  substitute 
the  name  auritmmensis  for  Mlineatus. 

55.  ANISOTRBMUS  BICOLOR.     (Maria-Prieta.) 

Pristipoma  bicolor  Castclnan,  Anim.  Nouv.  on  Rares  Ain<$r.  dii  Slid,  1850,  S,  pi.  2,  f.  2 

(Bahia). 
Anisotremus  hicolor,  Jordan,  Proc.  U.  S.  N.  M.  1890,  319  (Bahia). 
/  rristipoma  triliHcatum  Pooy,  Memorias,  ii,  343,  1860  (Ilavaoa). 
Prisiipoma  hrasilien$e  SteiDdacliuer,  Sitzuugsb.   k.   Akad.   WisH.   Wieii,  1803,  p.  1013 

(Bahia). 

Habitat:  Go<ast  of  Brazil. 

Etymology:  ^ioo^,  two-colored. 

This  species  is  known  to  us  from  several  specimens  from  the  coast 
of  Brazil  (Bahia,  Bio  Grande  do  Norte,  and  CearA),  preserved  in  the 
museum  at  Cambridge,  and  from  one  taken  by  the  Albatross  at  Bahia. 
It  is  very  close  to  A,  surinameiutiSj  but  has  slightly  larger  scales  and  a 
somewhat  different  coloration,  as  well  as  a  steeper  and  more  gibbous 
front.  Anisotremm  trilineattis  Poey  may  be  the  young  of  this  species, 
but  of  this  we  are  not  sure. 

56.  ANISOTRBMTTS  SCAPULARIS. 

Prisiipoma  aoapulare  Tschudi,  Fanna,  Pernana,  1844,  12  (Iluacho). 
DiagrammamelaHotpilum  Kner,  SitznngHb.  k.  Akad.  WiHseimchaft,  1867,  4  (wont  coast 

of  South  America). 
Pristipoma  notatum  TeterSf  Berl.  Monatab.,  1869,  706  ( " aufjoblich  aus  Mazatlan"). 
PoinadasifH  nio/iMlii«,^ordan,  Proc.  Ac.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1883,  286  (probably  not  of 

Tsehndi). 

Habitat:  Coast  of  Peru. 

Etymology:  Scapula^  shoulder^  from  the  shoulder  spot. 

Of  this  species,  one  specimen,  48G5,  from  Calhio,  is  in  the  museum  at 
Cambridge.  Others  examined  by  us  Jire  in  the  museum  at  Berlin.  It 
has  the  central  pore  at  the  chin,  the  failure  to  find  which  led  Kner  to 
place  the  species  in  Diagramma.  It  seems  to  be  identical  with  Peters's 
type  of  P.  noiaium^  preserved  in  the  museum  ^t  li«c\\\i^^^\ss^^^^»  ^^»r 
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agrees  with  Peters's  descriptiou,  the  dorsal  rays  being  xii,  15,  Dot 
xviii-i,  16,  as  stated  by  Peters.  This  species  is  probably  the  one 
poorly  described  by  Tschudi  under  the  name  of  PriHtipoma  Hcapulare. 
It  is  well  distinguished  by  the  color  mark,  which  has  suggested  the 
names  scapularuj  melano^inlus^  an<l  nolalus, 

57.  ANISOTREMUS  DAVIDSONI. 

PriHtipoma  davidsoni  Steind.,  Iclithyol.  Bcitrii^e,  iii^  6,  1875  (Sau  Diogo);  Jordan  & 
Gilbert,  Proc.  U.  S.  N.  M.  1881,  .385  (Catalina  Island,  Sau  Diego). 

Habitat:  Coa.st  of  southern  (^alifornui. 

Etymology:  Named  for  Prof,  George  Davidson,  of  San  Francisco. 
This  well-defined  species  is  not  rare  about  San  Diego  and  neighbor- 
ing islands.    It  has  not  been  tuken  elsewhere. 

58.  ANISOTRBMUS  TiBNIATUS. 

Ani80lremu8  i<pniatu8  Gill,  Troc.  U.  S.  N.  M.  1861,  107  (Panama). 

Habitat:  The  Pacific  coast  <»f  troi)ical  America,  Magdalena  Bay  to 
Panama. 

Etymology:  rafvca,  a  ribbon;  frc?«mfM«,  striped. 

This  si)ecies,  the  most  brilliantly  coh)red  of  the  genus,  is  common 
on  the  Pacific  coast  of  tropical  America,  Avhero  it  replaces  the  closely 
allied  An isotremus  virginicus.  The  ditterences  between  the  two  species, 
though  slight,  seem  to  be  constant.  Steindachner  records  the  H])ecies 
from  Magdalena  Bay.    Our  specimens  are  from  Mazatlan  and  Panama. 

59.  ANISOTREMUS  VIRGINICUS.     (Catalineta;  Porkfiah.) 

GiMifiicu|Hi ^'ufra  Marcgrave,  Hist.  Brosil.,  1648,  118  (Brazil). 

Jcara /minima  Maregrave,  1G48,  152  (Brazil). 

Sparus  virginicus  Liiiu.'eiis,  Sy«t.  Nat.,  x,  281,  1758. 

Pri8tipoma  virgin icu in  Giinther,  i,  288  (Jamaica). 

PomadaftyHrirginicua  J onliiii  &  Gilbert,  Proc.  V.  S.  N.  M.  1881,  .S85. 

Ani8otremu»  virgiHicus  Gill,  Proc.  Ao.  Nat.  Sci.  Pliila.  18(»1,  107;  .Jordan,  Proo.  U.  S. 

N.  M.  18iK),  819(Bahia). 
Sparus  vittatus  IMocli,  Ichthyol.,  taf.  2t»l^,  ti«(.  2, 1791  (after  Marcgrave,  Acarapinima), 
Perca  jiiba  Block,  1.  c,  taf.  .'W8,  lig.  2,  1791  (after  Marcgrave). 
GrammiHtes  mauritii  BlocU  &  Sclxnoider,  Syat.  Ichthyol.,  185,  1801  (aft-iT  Sparus  vil- 

tatu8), 
f  PriHtipoma  catharina:  Ciiv.  &  Val.,  v,  2(>9,  18:^). 
PriHtipoma  rodo  Cuv.  »fc  Val.,  v,  271,  1830. 
PriHtipoma  avara  pinimaCiiHUihisin,  Aiiim.  Noiiv.  on  KarcH,  185(>,  8. 

Habitat:  West  Indies,  Florida  Keys  to  Brazil. 

Etymology:  Virginia,  but  the  species  does  not  reach  thus  far  to  the 
northward. 

This  well-known  species  is  the  commonest  of  the  genus  in  the  West 
Indies  and  is  the  only  one  which  extends  its  range  to  the  coast  of 
Florida. 
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60.  ANISOTREMUS  CATHARINiB. 

PriHtipoma  catharincB  Cuv.  &  Val.,  v,  269,  1830  (lie  Salnto  Catharine  tin  Br^sil). 

Habitat:  Coast  of  Brazil. 

ICtymology:  From  the  island  of  Sauta  Catarina. 

This  imperfectly  known  species  probably  beh)ngs  to  Anlsotremus  and 
i  t  is  apparently  nearest  to  A,  virginicuSj  jmssibly  i<lenticiil  with  it.  The 
folU>wing  is  a  condensation  of  the  account  g:iven  by  Cuvier  &  Yalen- 
eiounes: 

Hody  deep,  much  elevated  at  the  nape;  depth,  3  in  total  length  with  caudal; 
mouth,  small;  pores  at  chin,  very  small;  dorsal  notched,  its  spines  long  and  strong; 
caudal  euiarginate;  second  anal  spine  hmger  than  third,  which  is  as  long  as  first  soft 
ray;  veutrals  longer  thau  the  short  pectorals.  Coloration  nearly  plain;  sides  with 
faint  streaks.    D.  xii,  14;  A.  in,  10. 

A  drawing  sent  us  by  our  friend,  M.  Alexandre  Thominot,  of  the 
Museum  at  Paris,  shows  the  general  form  of  A.  vir(/micun,  the  spines 
in  the  fins  notably  strong,  especially  the  third  and  fourth  of  the  dorsal 
and  the  second  of  the  anal.    M.  Thominot  says : 

Nous  no  possMons  dans  la  collection  du  museum  qu'uu  oxem]»laire  t^^ie  du  Pris- 
tipoma  cathnrinw  de  Cuv.  &  Val.  11  porte  le  no.  1365»  et  vient  du  Hrdsil  par  MM. 
Lesson  &  Garnot.    Voici  ce  que  nous  trouvons : 

I>  U,  P.  iV,V.i,  A.  A,C.17. 

Rayons  ^piueux  dorsaux  robustes ;  le  l*^"^  est  le  plus  court,  le  S™"  le  plus  long.  Tdte 
coutenue  3^  h  3|  fois  dans  la  longueur  totale;  le  diam^tre  do  Tcril  =  la  longueur  du 
ne/ ;  prdopercule  fortement  dentel6  dans  sa  hautour,  r&teaux  branchiaux  manquant 
d'un  cC}t6  et  en  tr^s  mauvais  ^iat  h  Topposi^;  pores  du  menton,  vu  le  mauvais  dtat  de 
cette  jiartie,  sout  prosque  incertains ;  hauteur  du  corps  par  une  ligne  perpendica- 
laire  meuco  do  la  base  du  3'"*^  rayon  ^pineux  de  la  dorsale  au  milieu  des  ventrales  = 
:\  pen  pres  lo  ^  do  Ti^tendiie  totale  du  sujet;  caudale  en  croissant;  je  ne  dis  rieu 
des  pectorales,  Icsquelles  ont  lo  bout  des  rayons  incomplet ;  les  veutrales  arriveut 
presque  au  eloaque. 

This  will  probably  prove  to  be  a  young  example  of  Anisotranua  vir- 
glnicus  in  bad  condition. 

61.  ANISOTREMUS  SERRULA.     (Tdtd-de-Roche.) 

Priatipoma  serrula  Cuv.  &  Val.,  v,  272,  1830  (Martinique). 
Prlitipama  auraium  Cuv.  &  Val.,  1.  c,  272  (Martiniciuo). 
Priatipoma  spleniatum  Poey,  Memorias,  ii,  1860,  187  (Havana). 

Habitat:  West  Indies. 

Etymology:  Serrula,  a  little  saw,  a  translation  of  the  French  name 
"Petite-Scie,''  used  at  Martinique. 

This  species  we  have  not  seen.  Wo  place  spleniatm  in  the  s^Tionymy 
of  serrula  with  some  doubt,  as  it  may  have  been  based  on  the  young  of 
rirginicus.  Except  for  the  presence  of  the  groove  at  the  chin,  as  im- 
plied in  the  description  of  Cuvier  and  Valenciennes,  we  might  sup))ose 
this  species  to  be  identical  with  Oenyatremua  luteua. 
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XIV.  CONODON. 

Conodon  Cuv.  «&  Vul.,  Hist.  Nat.  PoisHons,  v,  156, 1830  {aHtillanu9=znohilU). 

Type:  Conodon  antillanna  Cuv.  &  Yal.=Perca  nobiUs  L. 

Etymolofjy:  xwvoc,  cono;  odwvj  tooth. 

This  genus  contains  two  closely  related  species,  both  from  tropical 
America.  The  genus  is  close  to  Pomaddsi^y  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  the  enlarged  outer  teeth  and  by  the  armature  of  the  preopercle. 

ANALYSIS  OF   SPECIES   OF   CONODON. 

a.  Back  distinctly  elevated  and  compressed,  the  depth  about  equal  to  len^^th  of 
liea<l,  3^  in  body ;  dorsal  iius  low,  fourth  and  longest  spine  If  in  hea<l,  longest 
dorsal  ray  2^  in  head;  second  anal  spine  not  2  in  head;  second  dorsal  spine 
about  one-half  length  of  third;  teeth  of  outer  series  enlarged,  stout;  preorbital 
at  its  least  width  more  than  half  diameter  of  eye;  D.  xi,  1, 13;  A.  in,  7;  scales 
6-55-13.  Color  silvery,  darker  above,  with  8  dark  bars  which  extend  on  sides 
below  level  of  pectoral;  side«  with  light-yellowish  streaks  in  life.  ..Nobilis,  62. 

aa.  Back  not  elevated,  the  depth  equal  to  length  of  head,  3}  in  body;  dorsal  An 
higher  than  in  nobilhf  fourth  and  longent  spine  2^  in  head,  longest  dorsal  ray  3 
in  hea<l ;  second  anal  spine  2  in  heail ;  second  dorsal  spine  about  one-third  length 
of  tUird;  teeth  of  outer  series  slightly  enlargeit,  slender;  preorbital  at  its 
loast  width  lesH  than  half  diameter  of  eye;  I),  xi,  i,  12;  A.  iii,  7.  Scales,  6-63-15. 
Color  silvery,  darker  above  with  dark  bars  on  sides  which  do  not  extend  to 
level  of  pectoral Sf.rrifkr,  63. 

62.  CONODON  NOBII.IS. 

Perca  nobilis  Linnaeus,  Syst.  Nat,  od.  x,  1758,  101  (North  America). 

Scianaplumieri  Bloch,  Ichthyol.,  vi,G6,  taf.  306,  1791  (Martinique). 

Conodon  pi umieri,  Gunther,  I,  301. 

Seiirna  coro  Bloch,  1.  c,  pi.  307,  f.  2  (after  Coro-coroy  Marcgrave). 

CheilodipteruH  chryaoptertta  Lac<^p^de,  Hi8t.  Nat.  PoiRN.,  in,  542,  pi.  33,  f.  1. 

Conodon  antillanua  Cuv.  &  Val.,  v,  15(i,  1830. 

PriHtipoma  coro  Cuv.  &  Val.,  v,  206,  1830. 

Habitat:  West  Indies,  coast  of  Texas  t<>  Brazil. 

Etymolofjy:  JVoi»<7i/j,  noble. 

This  species  is  not  rare  in  the  West  Indies  and  is  more  common  on 
tbe  (*oast  of  Brazil.  It  has  be«n  once  taken  on  the  coast  of  Texas  and 
is  probably  a  siR'tcies  inhabitini^  sandy  shores.  The  name  nohUu^iw 
all  probability  intende<l  for  this  si>ecies,  lias  priority  over  any  other, 
althongh  less  donbt  attaches  to  the  name  |>/}/iiitert. 

63.  CONODON  SERRIFER. 

Conodon  plumierif  StreeU,  Bull.  IT.  R.  N.  M.,  vii,  50,  1877  ( Bora Soledad,  l/ower  C»li- 

fonua;  not  of  Cuv.  iV  Val.). 
Conodon  serrifer  Jordan  &  Gilbert.  Proc.  U.  S.  N.  M.  1882,  :^51  (same  specimens). 

Ilabitiit :  Pa(*.ific  coast  of  Mexico. 

Etymolo^:  l^irray  saw;  feroj  I  bear. 

This  spwies  is  still  known  only  from  the  original  tyi>e8,  three  speci- 
mens (17540,  ir.  S.  N.  M.),  taken  by  Dr.  Streets  at  Bo<;a  Soledad  on 
the  Pacitic  coi^st  of  Lower  California.  It  is  close  to  C.  nobiliSy  but 
fit^aderer,  and  somewhat  different  in  armature. 
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XV.  POHADASIS. 

Pomadasis  Lao6i)Mey  Hist.  Nat.  Poiss.,  iv^  1803,  516  (argenteus), 
Les Pristipomes  Cuyier,  R^gno  Animal,  ed.  1, 1817,  279  {hatita,  etc.). 
Pristipoma  Cuvier,  R^gne  Animal,  ed.  2,  1829  (haata,  etc.). 
Brachydeuterus*  Gill,  Proc.  Ac.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1862,  17  (auHius), 
Pseudopristipoina  Sanvage,  Ball.  Sci.  Philom.,  iv,  220,  1880  (leucurum). 
Hadmulopais  Steind.,  Ichthyologische  Notizen,  viii,  1869,  9  (coi'vincpforme). 

Type:  Scicena  argentea  FoTskSLl. 

Etymology:  Ttiu/iaj  operculum;  t^atrtx;,  rough,  hence  more  correctly 
written  Pomadasys, 

This  genus  is  composed  of  small  shore  fishes,  some  of  its  representa- 
tives being  found  in  most  tropical  seas.  The  three  principal  types,  or 
subgenera,  are  all  represented  in  American  waters.  The  Pacific  coast 
species  of  this  genus  are  well  known,  but  those  of  the  Atlantic  need 
further  study  and  comparison.  Several  of  the  species  enter  fi^esh 
waters,  and  perhaps  belong  to  the  brackish-water  fauna.  Numerous 
species  are  found  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa  and  about  the  Gape 
Verde  Islands,  but  so  far  as  known  none  enter  European  waters. 

ANALYSIS  OF  AMERICAN  8PECIKS  OF  POMADASIS. 

a.  Anal  spine  strong,  the  second  much  longer  and  stronger  than  the  third;  soft 
dorsal  and  anal  nearly  or  quite  nake<l. 
b.  Teeth  in  upper  Jaw  in  yillifomi  bands,  those  in  front  more  or  less  enlarged, 
acute  {Pamadasis), 
c.  Dorsal  spines,  xu ;  preorbital  broad. 
d.  Mouth  large,  maxillary  reaching  to  anterior  third  of  eye,  abont  2|  in  head. 
e.  Scales  rather  small,  8-56-20.     Body  elongate-elliptical,  compressed,  some- 
what elevated  at  nape ;  anterior  profile  straight  from  nape 
to  end  of  snout ;  snout  produced,  blunt,  rounded ;   preop- 
ercle  and  suprascapular  scale  coarsely  serrated ;  dorsal  fin 
deeply  notched;  dorsal  spines  low,  the  longest  about  2f  in 
head ;  soft  dorsal  short,  its  base  contained  about  2^  times 
in  base  of  spinous  portion ;  second  anal  spine  very  long  and 
strong,  about  1|  in  head ;  soft  dorsal  and  anal  slightly  scaly 
at  base;  i>ectoral  short,  not  reaching  vent.    Coloration 
uniform.    Head,  2i,  depth,  3i;  scales  8-56-20;  D.  xii,  12; 
A.  Ill,  7;  eye,  5;  preorbital,  6^;  snout,  3^;  maxillary  2f ; 
pectoral,  5  in  body;  fourth  dorsal  spine,  2f;  second  anal 

spine,  1|;  soft  dorsal,  2^  in  spinous Humilis,  64. 

ee.  (Scales  stiU  smaller,  65  in  a  longitudinal  series;   body  elongate^   the 

depth  4^  in  total  length  with  caudal ;  head  nearly  4 ;  eye, 
4  in  head;  maxUlary  extending  a  little  beyond  front  of 
eye;  anal  spines  strong,  the  second  f  the  de]»th  of  body. 
Color  nearly  plain,  silvery  below.  D.  xii,  12;  A.  in,  7.) 
(Poey) Productus,  65. 

*  Erroneously  supposed  to  be  a  genus  of  Sci(rnidaB,  its  typical  species  having  been 
placed  by  Cuvier  in  Larimm, 
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dd.  Mouth  smull,  the  maxillary  not  reaching  to  anterior  edge  of  orbit^  aboat 

3^  in  head;  pectorals  long,  1^  in  head;  scales  large, 
G-48-14.  Body  ovate-elongate,  compressed,  considerably 
elevated  at  nape;  anterior  profile  straight  or  slightly 
concave  from  nape  to  point  of  snont;  snout  sharp  and 
point(>d;  preoperclo  and  suprascapular  scale  coarsely 
serrate ;  dorsal  fin  very  deeply  notched;  dorsal  spines  long 
and  strong,  the  longest  about  2  in  bead;  soft  dorsal  short; 
itH  base  contained  about  2{\)  times  in  base  of  spinous  por- 
tion; second  dorsal  spine  very  long  and  strong,  about  2  in 
head ;  soft  dorsal  and  anal  with  a  single  row  of  a  few 
scaler  behind  each  ray  near  the  base;  pectoral  long, 
reaching  a  little  beyond  the  vent,  about  3^  in  body. 
Coloration  in  spirits  dusky,  with  a  metallic  luster  above, 
lighter  below ;  about  four  dusky  transverse  bands  extend- 
ing to  level  of  pectoral.  Head,  2|;  dex)th,  2|;  scales, 
G-48-14;  D.  xii,  13;  A.  ill,  7;  eye,  4A;  preorbital,  4f; 
snout,  2};  maxillary,  3^;  pectoral,  3|  in  body;  fourth 
dorsal  spine,  2  in  lurad;  second  aiuil  spine,  2;  soft  dorsal, 

2 A)  in  spinous .*. . . Macracantuus,  66. 

cc.  Dorsal  spines,  xiii;  preorbital  narrow. 

/.  Bo<ly  nioilerately  elongate,  the  depth  2|  to  3  in  length. 

g.  Snout  pointed,  3^  in  head.  Body  elongate,  compressed,  the  back 
elevated,  high  at  the  nape,  the  anterior  2>i*<>tile  rather 
irregular,  varying  with  age;  a  more  or  less  distinct  fron- 
tal depression  above  eye  in  old  specimens;  mouth  small, 
the  maxillary  barely  extending  to  the  anterior  edge  of 
orbit;  lower  jaw  included;  preoperclo  coarsely  serrate, 
the  teeth  wide  apart;  teeth  small,  the  outer  scarcely 
enlarged;  scales  rather  largo,  6-54-10,  those  above  the 
lateral  line  parallel;  dorsal  fin  moderately  notched; 
sectmd  anal  spine  very  strong  and  long,  reaching  past 
tips  of  all  the  rays ;  pectoral  short,  caudal  slightly  lunate. 
Color  rather  plain,  about  3  or  4  ill-defined  longitudinal 
dark  stripes  along  sides,  one  from  jioint  of  snout  to 
middle  of  base  of  caudal.  Head,  3 ;  depth  2f  to  3^;  scales 
6-n54-16;  D.  xiii,  11-12;  A.  111-6,  7;  eye,  3^  to  5;  preorb- 
ital, 4  to  8 ;  snout,  21^  to  3j^ ;  maxillary,  3  to  4 ;  i)cctoral,  1 J  to 
1^;  fourth  dorsal  spine,  1|  to  2^;  second  anal  spine,  1^  to 
2;  soft  dorsal,  2  in  siunous Ckocro,  67. 

gg.  Snout  longer,  niodeiately  pointed,  about  3  in  head;  body  elongate, 
ovate,  compressed,  the  back  elevated,  depth  about  3  in 
length;  pec^torals  rather  Icmg,  1^  in  head;  anterior  profile 
stee])  and  convex  over  sncuit,  depressed  above  eye,  becom- 
ing slightly  convex  at  nape;  top  of  head  with  a  slight  de- 
pression; mouth  small,  the  maxillary  barely  reaching  to 
the  anterior  otlge  of  eye ;  preorbital  very  narrow ;  teeth 
arranged  in  narrow,  thickly-set  bands,  those  in  front  a 
little  broader;  preoperclo  and  scapula  strongly  serrate, 
the  serrje  wide  apart  at  angh*;  eye  very  large,  about  3  in 
head;  soft  dorsal  and  anal  slightly  scaly  at  base;  dorsal 
(in  only  moderately  notched,  the  soft  ])art  much  shorter 
and  lower  than  the  K]>inous  portion;  doi-sal  spines  very 
high  and  stout;  second  anal  spine  very  long  and  strong; 
pectoral  long;  caudal  slightly  lunate.    Color  uniformly 
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silver  gray,  the  base  of  each  scale  slightly  darker.  Head, 
3;  depth,  3;  scales,  7-49-12;  D.  xiii,  xiv-12;  A.  in,  7; 
eye,  3^;  proorbital,  5^ ;  snout,  3;  maxillary,  3f;  pectoral, 
li;   fourth  dorsal  spine,  1^;   second  anal  spine.  If;   soft 

dorsal,  2|  in  spinous Braxicki,  68. 

ff.  Body  very  long  and  low,  compressed,  the  back  little  elevated,  the  depth 

about  Z\  iu  length ;  i>ectorals  shortish,  1^  in  head.  Second 
anal  spine  very  long,  1^  in  head ;  anterior  profile  irregular, 
straightish  over  snout,  slightly  convex  above  eye,  occiput 
concave,  convex  at  nape ;  mouth  moderate,  the  maxillary 
reaching  to  front  of  pupil ;  preopercle  and  scapula  very 
coarsely  serrated,  teeth  at  angle  of  preopercle  almost 
spiny ;  eye  large ;  base  of  soft  dorsal  and  anal  naked  or 
slightly  scaly;  dorsal  fin  only  slightly  notched,  the  soft 
part  about  half  as  long  as  spiny  portion;  dorsal  spines 
very  strong ;  second  anal  spine  very  long,  reaching  beyond 
tips  of  last  rays ;  pectoral  short ;  caudal  truncate.  Color  of 
body  metallic  grayish-golden  with  indistinct  streaks  and 
bauds ;  belly  lighter,  iins  dusky.  Head,  3  to  3^ ;  depth, 
S^toSt;  scales,  6-54-14;  D.  xiii,ll  or  12;  A.  ill,  6-7;  eyo, 
3i;  preorbital,  5i  to  8;  snout,  3^;  maxillary,  3;  pectoral, 
1^;  fourth  dorsal  spine,  1}  to  2;  second  anal  spine,  1^; 

soft  dorsal,  2  in  spinous Ramohuh,  69. 

&6.  Teeth  in  upper  jaw  in  broad  villiform  bands,  not  ditt'erentiated.    CP«euda- 

prviiipofMi  Sauvago.) 
A.  Third  dorsal  spine  produced,  much  longer  than  the  others,  about 
half  length  of  head ;  second  anal  spine  somewhat  shorter ; 
.  profile  convex;  scales  nearly  smooth;  pectoral  fin  very 
long,  as  long  as  head ;  preopercle  weakly  serrate.  Color 
silvery;  lower  fins  white;  a  distinct  dark  blotch  on  oper- 
cle  and  a  fainter  one  on  sides  below  spinous  dorsal.  Body 

rather  robust Panamknsis,  70. 

aa.  Anal  spines  small  or  moderate,  the  second  little  if  any  longer  or  stronger  than 

third ;  anal  lower  than  the  soft  rays ;  soft  dorsal  and  anal 
largely  covered  with  small  scales ;  bodx  oblong,  not  ele- 
vated ;  scales  above  lateral  line  parallel  with  the  back. 
Color  grayish,  with  light  and  dark  stripes  along  rows  of 
scales,  these  sometimes  obscure.  Scales  large,  about  6  iu 
a  vertical  row  between  first  dorsal  spine  and  lateral  line, 
45  to  55  iu  the  lateral  line;  dorsal  spines,  12.  {Braehydeu- 
teru8  Gill.) 
t.  Pectoral  fin  long,  nearly  equal  to  head;  i)reorbitsil  broad,  about 
as  wide  as  eye. 
j.  Axillary  blotch  large,  bla<;k,  encroaching  on  the  rays  of  the  pec- 
toral fin ;  pectoral  fin  nearly  as  long  as  head;  body  rather 
robust,  the  back  elevated,  the  profile  even ;  dorsal  deeply 
notched;  second  anal  spine  short  and  stout,  3^  to  4  in 
head;  fins  unsi>otted;  body  with  faint  dark  crossbands; 
back  and  sides  with  dark  stripes  formed  by  dark  spots 
ak>ng  the  rows  of  scales.    Head,  3| ;  depth,  3|;  D.  xii,  16; 

A.  Ill,  9 ;  scales  6-50-10 Axillaris,  71. 

tl.  Pectoral  fin  short,  much  shorter  than  head;  anal  spines  very 
small. 
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k\  Preorbital  narrow,  not  »o  broad  as  oye;  tUo  second  atial  spine 
shorter  than  the  third ;  a  large  blackish  roanded  blotoli, 
nearly  as  largo  as  oye,  behind  the  saprascapnla  at  the 
origin  of  tho  lateral  line.  Body  jatl^r  elongate,  the 
mouth  small,  tlio  maxillary  not  quite  reaching  fh>nt  of 
eye.  Head,  4  in  length ;  depth,  3^ ;  eye,  31 ;  snout,  3;  pec- 
toral, 1^ ;  fourth  dorsal  spine,  2  in  hea<.l ;  second  anal  spine, 
nearly  4;  D.  xii,  15;  A.  iii,  8;  scales,  6-62-10.  Silvery, 
darker  above,  with  dark  streaks  along  the  rows  of  scales ; 
scapular  blotch  conspicuous NiTibus,  72. 

kk,  Preorbital  broad,  not  narrower  than  oye ;  anal  spines  stontish, 
tho  second  little  if  any  shorter  than  third;  no  dark  blotch 
on  scapular  region. 
{.  Maxillary  reaching  front  of  eye,  3^  in  head ;  sides  of  back 
with  distinct  dark  streaks  along  tho  rows  of  scales;  head, 
^h  ^^  ^i  ^i^  length;  depth,  3^  to  4;  eye,  4^  in  head;  snout, 
2i  to  3| ;  pectoral,  Ij^;  fourth  dorsal  spine,  2  to  2|  in  head; 
second  anal  spine,  3;  up^ier  lobe  of  caudal  longer.  D. 
XII,  15;  A.  Ill,  7;  scales,  5-50-11.  Color  olivaceous,  sil- 
very below ;  the  dark  streaks  conspicuous  along  the  rows 

of  scales CORVINiEFORM!^,  73. 

IL  Maxillary  not  reiMihing  front  of  eye;  sides  with  indistinct 
dark  streaks  or  none;  body  rather  elongate;  coloration 
nearly  plain;  anal  spines  not  graduated,  the  second 
stoutish  and  scarcely  shorter  than  tiiird;  preorbital  very 
deep,  wider  than  oye;  pectorals  short,  much  shorter  than 
head;  color  silvery,  young  with  traces  of  dark  crossbands 
and  dark  lengthwise  streaks;  maxillary  not  reaching  eye; 
dorsal  deeply  notched.  Head,  3  in  length;  depth,  3;  D. 
xu,  15  or  16;  A.  in,  8;  scales,  6-52-12;  preorbital,  3^  to 
4  in  head;  fourth  dorsal  spine,  1|;  maxillary,  3|  to  3}  in 
head;  snout,  2|  to  2$  in  ho:ul. 

m.  Body  moderately  elongate,  the  depth  3  in  length;  ante- 
rior profile  somewhat  convex;  preorbital,  3|  in  head,  a 
little  more  than  eye;  anal  si>ines  moderate,  the  second 
2f  to3in  head Leuciscus,  74. 

mm.  Body  more  slender,  the  depth  3|\,  in  length;  anterior 
profile  straight;  preorbital  4  in  head,  a  little  less  than 
eye;  anal  spines  smaller,  the  second  3}  to  4  in  head. 

Elonoatits,  75. 

64.  POMADASIS  HUMILIS. 

Priatipoma  humile  Kner <&  Steindachner,  Sitzglier.  Akad.  Wiss.  (MHnch. ),  1863, 222  (Rio 
Bayano,  near  Panama). 

Ilabitat:  Piicitic  (M>sist  of  Getitrai  America,  oft^ii  or  always  in  fresh 
waters. 

Etyinologj':  HumiliSj  Immble. 

This  species  is  known  from  a  few  spoeimeus,  all  taken  from  the  Eio 
Bayano,  near  Panama.  The  two  examin<Ml  by  us  (30957 )  were  taken  by 
Gapt.  John  M.  Dow.  In  the  same  bottle  was  a  specimen  of  Joturus 
pichardi  (tyi)e  of  Joiurm  HUpes)^  which  is  a  strictly  fresh-water  species. 
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65.  POMADASIS  PRODUCTUS. 

Pri$iipoma  productum  Poey^  Memorias,  ii,  I860,  186  (H<avana). 

Habitat:  West  Indies. 

Etymology:  Productus^  produced,  from  the  long  suout. 

This  species,  which  seems  closely  allied  to  P.  humilisj  is  kuoAvn  only 
from  Poey's  descriptions.  From  P.  ramonus  it.  dififers,  if  the  descrip- 
tions can  be  trusted,  in  having  but  12  dorsal  8i)ines. 

66.  POMADASIS    MACRACANTHUS. 

Pristipoma  macracanthum  Giinther,  Proc.  Zool.  8oc.  Lond.  18(>4,  146  (Chiapas). 

Habitat:  Pacific  coast  of  tropical  Americji. 

Etymology:  tiaxpoq^  long;  axavOa^  spine. 

This  species  is  generally  common  along  tho»wQ3t  coast  of  Mexico  and 
Central  America.  The  specimens  examined  by  us  are  from  Panama, 
Mazatlan,  Ohiapas,  and  Punta  Arenas.  The  East  Indian  Pomadasis 
hustaj  the  type  of  Pristipomaj  is  allied  to  P.  nuioracanthus^  but  has  the 
back  and  the  dorsal  fin  spotted,  somewhat  as  in  P.  suillm, 

67.  POMADASIS  CROCRO. 

Priitipama  crooro  Cuv.  &  Val.,  Hist.  Nat.  Poiss.,  v,  264,  1830. 

Priaiipoma  cultriferum  Poey,  Memorias,  ii,  1860,  185. 

Pomada9y§  approximam  Bean  &  Drosel,  Proc.  U.  S.  N.  M.  1884,  160  (Jamaica). 

Habitat :  West  Indies,  Cuba  to  Brazil. 

Etymology:  CrocrOy  the  vernacular  name  at  Martinique. 

This  species  is  generally  common  in  the  West  Indies,  especially  on 
sandy  coasts.  The  specimens  examined  by  us  are  from  Cuba  (type  of 
Pristipoma  cultriferum  Poey,  in  the  museum  at  Cambridge),  and  from 
Sao  MatheuB,  Itabapuana,  and  Cannarivieras,  in  Brazil. 

68.  POMADASIS  BRANICKI. 

Pr%9Hpoffia  hranicki  Stoindachnor,  Denkschr.  kaiserl.  Akad.  Wiss.  Wien,  xii,  28,  1879 
(Tumbez^  Pern). 

Habitat:  Pacific  coast  of  troj^ical  America. 

Etymology:  A  personal  name. 

This  small  8X>ecies  closely  resembles  P.  crocro  and  P.  ramoaus.  It  is 
generally  common  on  the  sandy  coasts  of  tropical  America  on  the  Pacific 
side.  The  specimens  seen  by  us  are  from  Mazatlan,  I'anama,  Bio  Zana- 
tenco,  and  Chiapas. 
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69.  POAIADASIS  RAMOSUS. 

Pristipoma  ramoaum  Poey,  Memorias,  ii,  1860,  18H  (Havana). 

PristipQma  boucardi  Steindachnor,  Ich.  Notizeii,  ix,  1,  1869  (Gulf  of  Mexico). 

Habitat :  West  Indies,  south  to  Brazil. 

Etymology:  Ramosua^  braucbed,  the  soft  rays  of  the  ventrals  being 
mm»h  branched. 

Of  this  species*  avb  have  examined  a  specimen  G  inches  long  (418,  M. 
O.  Z.)  from  Hayti.  A  number  of  specimens  in  the  Mnseum  of  Com- 
parative Zoology  agree  with  this  one,  except  that  the  anal  spine  is 
shorter,  2  in  head;  these  bear  an  unpublished  MSS.  name  given  by 
Dr.  Steindaehner,  but  we  are  not  prepared  to  separate  them  from 
P.  boucardi;  they  are  10615,  M.  C.  Z.,  S5o  ^latheus,  the  largest  a  foot 
in  length,  collected  by  Ilartt  &  Gopeland,  and  2421,  M.  C.  Z.,  from  Eio 
Una,  collected  by  Antonio  de  Lacerda.  Pristipoma  boucardi  Stein- 
daehner seems  to  us  identical  with  the  si)ecimen  from  Ilayti.  It  is 
probable  that  this  is  the  same  as  P.  ramosus  Poey,  but  the  description 
of  Poey  is  not  very  full. 

70.  POMADASIS  PANAMENSIS. 

Pr%9t\poma  panamensis  Steindachuer,  Ich.  Beitriigo,  in,  8,  1875  (Panama). 

Habitat:  Pacific  coast  of  tropical  America. 

Etymology :  From  Panama. 

This  well-marked  species  is  generally  coumion  on  the  Pacific  coast  of 
tropical  America.  Those  examined  by  us  are  from  Panama  and 
Mazatlan. 

71.  POAIADASIS  AXILLARIS. 

Pristipoma  axiUare  Steindaehner,  Ich.  Notizen,  viii,  7,  1869  (Mazatlau). 
Pomadasia  axiUaria,  Evermaun  &,  Jenkins,  Proc.  U.  S.  N.  M.  1891,  151  (Guaynias). 

Habitiit:  Paeific  coast  of  Mexico. 

Etymology:  AxillariSy  from  the  blaek  axillary  spot. 

This  si)ecies  is  known  only  from  about  Mazatlan,  where  it  was  found 
to  be  rather  common  by  Dr.  Gilbert,  and  from  Guaymas,  where  it  was 
obtained  by  Evermann  &  Jenkins.  One  of  the  specimens  of  Pristipoma 
^'leuciscus^^  obtained  in  Lower  California  by  Dr.  Streets  belongs  to  this 
species,  the  other  to  P.  nitidus, 

72.  POAIADASIS  NITIDUS. 
PrUtipoma  nitidHm  Steindaehner,  Ich.  Notizeu,  Aiii,  5,  1869  (Mazatlan). 

Habitat:  Pacific  coast  of  tropical  America. 
Etymology:  Nitidm^  shining. 

This  small  si>ecies  ha^  been  taken  at  Mazatlan,  Panama,  and  in  the 
Gulf  of  California, 
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73.  POAIADASIS  CORVINJBFORMIS. 

flfrmulon  corvinfrfarme  Stoindachner,  Ich.  Notizon,  vii,  16,  1868  (Santos,  Brazil). 

Habitat:  Coast  of  Brazil. 

Ktymology :  Corvinaj  a  genus  of  Scifenidcv;  for  may  shape. 

This  spe<;ie8  has  been  taken  a  few  times  on  the  coa«t  of  Brazil.  The 
specimen  examined  by  us  (4539,  M.  C.  Z.)  was  collected  by  Agassiz  at 
Uio  Grande  do  Sul. 

74.  POMADASIS  LEUCISCUS. 

Prisiipoma  leuciscus  Oiintlier,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  London  1864,  147  (San  Jose  de  Nica- 
ragua, Chiapas). 

Habitat:  Pjicific  coast  of  tropical  America. 
Etymology:  LeiiciscuSy  a  chub  or  shiner,  from  keoxo^j  white. 
This  species  is  not  rare  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  Mexico.    The  speci- 
mens examined  by  us  are  from  Mazatlan  and  Panama. 

75.  POldADASIS  ELONGATUS. 

PrUtipoma  leuciscuSy  var.  elangaiua  Steindachner,  Neue  and  soltene  Fische  aus  dem  k.  k. 
Museum,  1879,  30,  52,  Taf.  9,  f.  2  (Tnmbez,  west  coast  of  South  America). 

Habitat:  Pacific  coast  of  tropical  America. 

Etymology :  Elongafus,  elongate. 

This  species  occurs  with  P.  leuciscusj  and  so  far  as  our  experience 
goes  it  is  the  more  common  of  the  two.  The  differences  between  them 
are  very  slight.  Elangatus  is  more  slender,  with  straight  profile,  the 
preorbital  broader,  and  the  anal  spines  somewhat  smaller,  the  third 
hardly  as  long  as  the  second.  In  all  other  respects  the  two  are  identical 
and,  at  the  best,  P.  eUmgaius  must  be  regarded  as  a  doubtful  species. 
Possibly  it  is  the  male  of  P.  hucisaiSj  but  such  sexual  differences,  or  in 
fact  any  sexual  differences,  are  unusual  in  the  family, 

ZVI  OBTHOPBISTIS. 

Orthopristia  Girard,  IT.  8.  Mex.  Bound.  Survey,  1859, 15  {duplex =chry%opteru9) 
Microlepidotus  Gill,  Proc.  Ao.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1862, 255  {inornaius), 
Pristocantharus  Gill,  Proc.  Ac.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1862, 256  {canthannuB). 
laacieUa  Jordan  &..  Fesler,  snbg.  nov.  {hrevipinmn). 

Tyi>e:  Orthopristis  duplex  Girard =Pfrca  chrysoptera  Linnaeus. 

Etymology:  6p06q^  straight;  tt/jcVttc?,  used  for  -/>j'oriy?,  a  saw,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  evenly  serrated  preopercle. 

This  genus  contains  a  considerable  number  of  si>ecies  differing  from 
Pomadaftis  by  the  long  anal  fin,  the  smaller  scales,  and  by  the  less  devel- 
oi)ment  of  the  dorsal  spines.  Nearly  all  the  species  are  American.  The 
group  is  divided  into  three  subgenera,  the  extremes  of  which  differ 
considerably  from  each  other. 

For  the  sake  of  comparison,  we  introduce  the  single  representative 
of  this  genus  found  in  the  waters  of  Europe. 
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ANALYSIS   OF  SPECIES  OF   (»RTHOPRlSTl8. 

a.  Dorsal  spines,  xii  or  xiii. 
b.  Soft  dorsal  and  unal  scalelcss;  mouth  small;  temporal  crest,  which  arises  from 
behind  the  eye,  very  low  and  inconspicuous,  the  npper  edge  below  base 
of  the  high  supraoccipital  crest,  which  originates  over  the  pupil  (exam- 
ined in  poeyij  chrysopteruSy  chalceus,  and  ruber) [Oi(tnoPRi8Ti8.] 

c.  Preorbital  narrow,  more  than  5  in  heacf;  second  anal  spine  mnch  stronger 
than  third  and  about  the  same  length,  less  than  3  in  head  and  about 
equal  in  length  to  first  anal  my;  scales  large,  7-49-13.  Body  com- 
pressed,  the  back  moderately  elcvatcMl ;  anterior  profile  a  little  concave 
and  depressed  above  eye;  preopercle  finely  and  sharply  serrate;  giU- 
rjikers  short  and  slander;  snout  short,  rather  sharj),  equal  to  maxillary; 
eye  large ;  jaws  Hubefjual,  with  the  outer  teeth  scarcely  enlarged.  Scales 
arranged  above  in  series  which  are  oblique  only  to  second  third  of  dor- 
sal, behind  that  point  horizontal.  Dorsal  fin  low,  but  divided  nearly  to 
base ;  spines  slender,  the  last  one  not  half  first  soft  ray,  which  is' low  but 
larger  than  the  others;  anal  low,  with  concave  margin;  pectoral  long; 
caudal  forked,  upper  lobe  longer.  Color,  grayish  above,  silvery  below ; 
dark  opercular  edging  conspicuous;  no  distinct  markings.  Hcail,  3i; 
depth,  3|;  D.  xii,  15;  A.  in,  11;  scales,  "7-49-13;  maxillary,  3|;  eye, 
3|;  preorbital,  5|;  pectoral,  1;  snout,  3f ;  spinous  dorsal,  2;  second 
anal  spine,  2^ ;  base  soft  dorsal  in  s))inous,  1 J Bennrtti,  76. 

cc,  Preorbital  broad,  less  than  5  in  head ;  second  anal  spine  about  as  stout  as 
third,  more  than  3  in  head,  not  as  long  as  first  ray;  scales  small;  inte- 
rior profile  not  concave. 
d.  Anal,  in,  10  or  11;  snout  short  and  sharp,  more  than  3  in  head;  eye  largej 
about  4  in  head.  Form  and  general  appearance  of  chrysopierMs;  body 
oblong,  compressed,  the  back  elevated,  the  profile  steep  and  nearly 
straight ;  convex  at  the  nape ;  preopercle  finely  and  sharply  serrate ;  teeth 
small,  outer  above  a  little  enlarged. 
e.  Lower  jaw  included ;  soft  dorsal  with  14  rays;  scales  large,  8-^54-15 ;  gill- 
rakers  very  short  and  slender,  x  -|-  15;  pectoral  short,  1^  in  head;  max- 
illary not  reaching  to  eye.  Dorsal  nearly  continuous,  the  soft  dorsal  low, 
with  convex  outlines;  anal  rounded,  not  very  low ;  second  spine  as  long 
and  as  large  as  third,  much  shorter  than  soft  rays ;  caudal  moderate, 
the  upper  lobe  longer.  Color,  bluish  above,  silvery  below ;  a  brownish 
spot  on  center  of  each  scale  above,  these  forming  streaks  much  as  in  letko- 
pri8ti8,  those  above  the  lateral  line  less  continuous  and  a  little  more 
wavy  than  in  lethopriatia;  the  young  with  two  faint  longitudinal  dusky 
streaks  on  each  side  of  back;  both  dorsals  with  rows  of  brownish  spots. 
Head,3i;  depth,  2f;  D.  xii,  14;  A.  iii,  10;  scales,  8-54-15;  maxillary,  3^; 
eye,  4;  preorbital,  4 ;  pectoral,  li;  snout,  3|;  spinous  dorsal,  2i;  second 
anal  spine,  3^;  anal  ray,  2^;  base  soft  dorsal  in  spinous,  1|. .. Ruber,  77. 
€€,  Jaws  subequal;  soft  dorsal  15-16;  scales  small,  9-58-18;  gill-rakers  very 
short  and  small,  x  -f  12;  pectoral  falcate,  long,  equal  to  head;  maxillary 
reaching  to  eye.  Outline  of  dorsal  straight,  no  notch ;  spines  low  and 
slender;  soft  dorsal  low  and  equal;  anal  rather  higher  and  shorter,  the 
spines  graduated;  edge  of  fin  convex;  caudal  moderately  forked,  the 
upper  lobe  longer.  Color  paler  than  in  leihopristh;  pale  chalky-bluish 
streaks  along  the  edges  of  the  rows  of  scales ;  a  pale  streak  below  base 
of  dorsal;  fins  rather  pale,  the  soft  dorsal  mottled  with  darker.  Head, 
Si;  depth,  2J;  D.  xii  or  xiii,  15  or  16;  A.  iii,  10  or  11;  scales,  9-68-18; 
maxillary,  3i;  eye,  4};  preorbital,  4|;  pectoral,  1^;  snout,  2|;  spinous 
dorsal  2^ ;  second  anal  spine,  4 ;  anal  rays,  2| ;  base  soft  dorsal  in  spinons, 
li Chalcsus,  78. 
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dd.  Anal  raj's,  in,  12  or  13;  snout  long  and  sharp,  less  than  3  in  lioad;  eye 
small,  about  5  in  head.  Jaws  equal,  with  a  narrow  band  of  slen- 
der teeth,  the  outer  above  a  little  larger;  maxillary  not  reaching 
to  eye;  preopcrcle  very  slightly  serrate  above,  the  seme  blunt, 
obsolete  below ;  gill-rakers  short  an^  slender,  x  -|- 12.  Scales 
small ;  the  crown,  cheeks,  and  pieces  of  the  gill-cover  covered 
with  small  scales;  snout  in  advance  of  the  nostrils,  suborbitals 
and  lower  jaw  naked;  dorsal  and  anal  spines  inclosed  in  a  deep 
scaly  sheath.  Outline  of  dorsal  slightly  notched;  anal  rather 
high ;  pectoral  shortish ;  caudal  well-forked. 
/.  Second  anal  spine  shorter  than  third,  more  than  5  times  in  head. 

g.  Body  ovate-elliptical,  much  elevated  at  shoulders,  depth  less  than  3 
in  body;  scales  comparatively  small,  10-60-19;  dorsal  rays,  16. 
Color  metallic  brownish-olive  above,  changing  to  yellowish  on 
belly ;  indistinct  golden  streaks  along  rows  of  scales ;  yellowish  and 
bluish  blotches  on  fin  membranes.  Head,  3^;  depth,  2|;  D.  xii 
or  XIII,  16;  A.  in,  12  or  13;  scales,  10-60-19;  maxillary,  3^;  eye,  5; 
preorbitai,  3} ;  pectoral,  1^;  snout,  2^ ;  spinous  dorsal,  21 ;  second 
anal  spine,  5^;  anal  rays,  3;  base  soft  dorsal  in  spinous,  1^. 

ClIUYSOPTKRUS,  79. 

gg.  Body  elongate-elliptical,  slightly  elevated  at  shoulders ;  depth,  3^^ 
in  body ;  scales  comparatively  large,  8-60-16 ;  dorsal  rays,  15.  Color 
metallic  grayish-blue  above,  yellowish  below;  faint  lighter 
streaks  following  the  rows  of  scales ;  blotches  on  fin  membranes. 
Head,3i;  depth,  3i;  D.  xii,  15;  A.  in,  12;  scales  8-60-16;  maxil- 
lary, 3i;  eye,  5;  preorbitai,  31;  pectoral,  1^^;  snout,  2^;  spinous 
dorsal,  3 ;  second  anal  spine,  5J ;  anal  rays,  3 ;  base  soft  dorsal  in 

spinous,  If PoEYi,  80. 

ff.  Second  anal  spine  about  as  long  as  third,  less  than  5  times  in  bead; 
month  small,  maxillary  4  in  head;  snout  short,  2}  in  head;  spin- 
ous dorsal  high,  2|  in  head.  Body  oblong,  the  back  elevated,  less 
so  than  in  chalccus;  the  profile  convex  at  the  nape,  depressed 
above  eye,  thence  perfectly  straight  to  the  tip  of  snout.  Color 
brownish  gray  above,  soiled  silvery  below ;  upper  parts  with  eight 
difTuso  croBsbands  as  wide  as  the  interspaces,  exten<ling  to  below 
middle  of  sides ;  membrane  of  opercle  dark,  some  dark  streaks 
following  rows  of  scales;  dorsal  with  some  dull  orange  and  some 
pale  round  spots  as  in  cKryBopierus,  Head,  3|^;  depth,  2g;  1).  xii 
or  XIII,  15-16;  A.  in,  12;  scales  9-60-18;  maxillary,  4;  eye,  4|; 
preorbitai,  4 ;  pectoral,  1 ;  snout,  21 ;  spinous  dorsal,  2^ ;  second 
anal  spine,  4 ;  anal  rays,  2| ;  base  soft  dorsal  in  spinous,  H. 

Cantiiarinus,  81. 
hh.  Soft  dorsal  and  anal  ooyerod  with  small  scales.  (I$adeUa  Jordan  &  Fesler.) 
h,  Preopercle  entire;  preorbitai  broad,  4^  in  head;  mouth  rather 
large,  maxillary  shorter  than  snout.  Bod}'  rather  elongate,  in 
form  intermediate  between  5reriptfiiii«  andchalceus;  back  elevated 
and  compressed,  especially  anteriorly ;  profile  regularly  rounded ; 
mouth  larger  than  in  other  species  of  Orthoprisiis;  teeth  small, 
the  outer  above  longer,  slender,  and  close-set;  maxillary  not 
reaching  to  opposite  front  of  eye;  gill-rakers  of  moderate  length, 
a  little  shorter  than  pnpil,  x-|-14 ;  snont  long,  moderately  sharp ; 
eye  moderate;  Jaws  snbeqnal;  scales  large;  some  series  of 
scales  on  soft  dorsal  and  anal,  a  row  close  behind  each  ray. 

H.  Mis.  113 32 
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Dorsal  fin  rather  deeply  u(>tclie<l;  spines  low  and  slender;  soft 
dorsal  low,  highest  toward  the  front;  anal  lon;^  and  rather  low, 
with  straight  free  border;  anal  sjiines  graduated,  the  third 
scarcely  half  height  of  first  ray;  i»ectoral  falcate,  rather  long; 
cau<Ial  deeply  forked.  Color  dark  gray,  not  silvery;  center  of 
each  scale  dark,  these  spots  forming  continuous  streaks  along  tho 
rows  of  scales;  those  below  the  lateral  line  rather  less  distinct; 
fins  rather  dark ;  opercular  membrane  and  axil  dusky.  Head,  3| ; 
depth,  3;  D.  xii,  14;  A.  in,  11;  scales,  8-65-15;  maxillary,  3;  eye, 
4j;  preorbital,  3i;  pectoral,  liV;  snout,  2i;  s]iinou8  dorsal,  2| ; 
second  anal  spine,  6^ ;  *inal  rays,  3i;  base  soft  dorsal  in  spinous,  1|. 

Lktiiopristis,  82. 

hh.  Preoperclo  weakly  s<MTatc;  preorbital  very  narrow,  G^  in  head;  mouth  small, 

maxillary  longer  than  snout.  Bo<ly  rather  fusiform,  somewhat 
compressed,  the  back  elevated,  ant>erior  profile  steep,  convex; 
mouth  with  narrow  bands  of  brush-like  teeth,  the  outer  above 
slender,  close-set,  and  a  little  enlarged;  maxillary  reaching  to  an- 
terior edge  of  eye;  gill-rakers  short  and  slender,  x -f  16 ;  snout 
short,  blunt;  eye  large;  lower  jaw  included.  i::>cale8  small,  ex- 
tending from  preorbital  to  fork  of  candal,  covering  base  of  pectoral 
vcntrals,  soft  dorsal,-  and  anal ;  b.ise  of  each  scale  at  base  of  truulc' 
and  posterior  part  of  head,  with  minute  scales ;  dorsal  and  anal  fins 
inclosed  in  low  scaly  sheath.  Dorsal  fin  slightly  notched,  last  spine 
1\[  in  first  ray;  spinous  dorsal  low,  spines  slender;  soft  dorsal  and 
anal  low,  third  anal  spine  longest;  pectoral  sharp,  falcate ;  caudal 
long,  deeply  forked.  Color  light-bluish  gray,  with  brownish  gray 
stripes  following  the  rows  of  scales.  Head,  3|;  depth,  3;  dorsal, 
XIII,  16;  A.  Ill,  13  or  12;  scales,  10-65-20;  maxillary,  3i;  eye,  4i; 
preorbital,  6^^;  pectoral,  1;  snout,  3^;  spinous  dorsal,  2^;  second 
anal  spine,  5i ;  anal  rays,  3} ;  base  soft  dorsal  in  spinous,  1^. 

Brevipinnis,  83. 

aa.  Dorsal  spines,  xiv ;  scales  very  small ;  skull  very  broad  and  rounded,  intcrorbital 

area  wider  than  length  of  snout ;  preorbital  very  narrow ;  the  tem- 
poral crest,  which  rises  above  the  pupil,  rather  high,  its  top  above 
middle  of  height  of  snpraoccipital  crest,  which  originates  over  front 
of  pupil.  {Mia'olepidoius  Gill.) 
i.  Ik>dy  rather  elongate,  slightly  compressed,  back  moderately  ele- 
vated, profile  convex  from  nape  to  snout;  month  large,  with 
numerous  bristly  teeth,  curved  inward,  larger  in  front ;  maxillary 
reaching  to  anterior  edge  of  eye ;  preopercle  sharply  serrate ;  gill- 
rakers  short,  x -|- 17 ;  snout  bluntish,  equal  to  maxillary ;  eye  very 
large;  jaws  subequal.  Scales  very  small,  extending  from  nostril 
to  fork  of  caudal,  covering  base  of  pectoral,  ventrals,  last  two 
rays  of  soft  dorsal,  and  ])reorbital  to  level  of  pupil ;  dorsal  and 
anal  fins  included  in  a  deep,  scaly  sheath;  dorsal  fin  deeply 
notched,  last  spine  1^  in  first  ray ;  spinous  dorsal  high ;  spines 
slender;  soft  dorsal  very  low;  anal  slightly  higher  than  soft  dor- 
sal, second  sx)ine  longest ;  pectoral  sharp,  falcate ;  caudal  sharp. 
Color,  bluish- gray,  with  lighter  longitudinal  streaks.  Head,  34; 
depth,  3i;  D.  xiv,  15;  A.  ui,  12;  scales,  0-72-20;  maxillary,  3i; 
eye,  4|;  preorbital,  7| ;  pectoral,  li^ ;  snout,  3i ;  spinous  dorsal,  2i; 
second  anal  spine,  6;  anal  rays,  3f ;  base  soft  dorsal  in  spinous,  li. 

Inobnatus,  84. 
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76.  ORTHOPRI8TI8  BENNETTL 

Prislipoma  bennefii  Lowe,  Trans.  2or>l.  Soc,  ii,  176  (Madeira  Islands). 
Vrintipoma  ronchus  ValencienueSi  Barker  &  Webb,  Hist.  Nat.  lies  Canaries  (Canary 
Islands). 

Habitat:  South  coast  of  Spain  and  islands  of  the  eastern  Atlantic. 

Etymology :  For  Mr.  E.  T.  Bennett. 

This  s])ecies  is  coinniou  about  the  islands  of  the  eastern  Atlantic,  and 
Steiiidachner  mentions  having  taken  fonr  on  the  south  coast  of  Spain. 
It  has  larger  scales  than  the  other  species  of  Orthopristis.  The  speci- 
iiuMis  examined  by  us  were  sent  from  the  museum  at  Vienna  to  the 
Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology. 

77.  ORTHOPRI8TI8  RUBER. 

Prhtijwma  rubrum  Cuv.  &  Val.,  v,  1830,  283  (Brazil). 
Vrutipoma  Hneatum  Cnv.  &  Val.,  v,  1830,  287  (Brazil). 

Habitat:  Coast  of  Brazil. 
Etymology :  Rxiber^  red,  which  the  fish  is  not. 
The  si)ecie8  is  probably  not  rare  on  the  coast  of  Brazil.    Our  speci- 
mens (4538,  M.  C.  Z.)  were  obtained  at  Kio  Janeiro  by  Prof.  Agassiz. 

78.  ORTHOPRI8TI8  CHALCBn8. 

rristipoma  chalcei^m  Giintlicr,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  Lond.  1864,  146  (Panama.) 
rriatipoma  knei-i  Stoindachner,  lob.  Notizon,  viii,  1869,3  (Mazatlan). 
Orthopristis  ckalceuBy  Evermann  &  Jenkins,  Proo.  U.  S.  N.  M.  1891,  149  (Guaymas). 

Habitat:  Pacific  coast  of  tropical  America. 

Etymology:  Chal<;eu8,  brazen. 

This  sx)ecies  is  common  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  Mexico  and  Central 
America;  everywhere  the  most  abundant  of  the  genus.  Our  specimens 
are  from  Mazatlan,  Panama,  and  the  Gulf  of  California.  Others  were 
taken  by  the  Albatross  at  Panama,  and  about  Chatham,  Charles  and 
Albemarle  islands,  in  the  Galapagos. 

79.  ORTHOPRI8TI8  CHR780PTERn8.     (Pigfiflh.) 

Perca  chrysopiera  Lianaias,  Syst.  Nat,  ed.  xii,  485,  1766  (Charlestion). 
Labrua  fuhomaculatnB  Mitchill,  Trans.  Lit.  and  Phil.  Soc.  N.  Y.,  406, 1814  (New  York). 
Pri»tipoma  fultomacHlatum  of  many  authors. 
Pnstipoma  fa$ciatum  Cnv.  &  Val.,  v,  285, 1830  (Now  York). 

OrthoprUtis  duplex  Girard,  U.  S.  Mex.  Bound.  Survey,  1859, 15  (Indianola  and  Brazos 
Santiago,  Texas). 

Habitat:  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  of  the  United  States. 
Etymology:  ^potro^y  gold;  itrepovy  fin. 

This  common  food-fish  is  abundant  along  the  sandy  shores  of  the  east- 
ern United  States,  from  Long  Island  to  the  mouth  of  the  Bio  Grande. 
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80.  ORTHOPRI8TI8  POE7I. 

OrthopriMtis  poeyi  (Scuddor  M88.)  Poey,  Synopsis,  1868,  312  (Hayana). 

Habitat:  West  Indies. 

Etymology :  Named  for  Prof.  Felipe  Poey. 

Of  this  species  we  have  examined  several  specimens,  all  from  Ha- 
vana. The  species  is  very  close  to  Orthopristis  chrysopterusy  but  the 
body  is  more  slender  and  the  scales  are  rather  longer. 

81.  ORTHOPRISTIS  CANTHARHnTS. 

PriHlipoma  canthnrinum  Jonyns,  Voyage  Beagle,  Fish.,  49,  1842  (Galapagos  Islands). 
Hirmulon  modestum  Tschudi,  Fauna  Pernana,  11,  1844  (Peru). 

Habitat:  Pacific  coast  of  tropical  America. 

Etymology:  From  Cantharus  (=SpondyHo8oma)j  a  genus  of  sparoid 
fishes,  which  this  remotely  resembles. 

This  species  is  known  to  us  from  two  examples,  each  about  a  foot 
long  (4648,  M.  C.  Z.),  from  the  Galapagos  Islands,  Another,  supposed 
to  be  of  the  same  species,  is  in  the  U.  S.  National  Museum  from  Ouaymas. 
The  scanty  description  of  Hwmulon  modentum  Tschudi,  a  species  said  to 
be  rare  along  the  coast  of  Peru,  agrees  in  all  respect*  so  far  as  it  goes 
and  is  probably  the  same  si)ecie8.  It  could  not  be  Orthopristis  chalceusy 
Orthopristis  brevipinnis,  or  Isaeia  eonceptioniSy  as  these  species  have  the 
second  anal  spine  quite  small. 

82.  ORTHOPRISTIS  LBTHOPRISTI8. 

Orthopristis  hthoprintis  Jordan  &  Fesler,  Proc.  Ac.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1889,  36  (Gala- 
pn^OH  Islands). 

Habitat:  Galapagos  Archipelago. 

Etymology:  XrjOofiaty  to  forget;  r.fiinTtqy  used  for  npiffrr^qy  a  saw;  a  ref- 
erence to  the  entire  preoiKjrcle. 

Thrs  species  is  known  from  the  original  type  (26947,  M.  C.  Z.),  15 
inches  long,  from  the  Galapagos  Islands. 

83.  ORTHOPRISTIS  BREVIPINNIS. 

Pristipoma  hreripinne  Steindacliner,  lohih.  Notizen,  viii,  1869,  10  (MazaUan). 

IlabiUit:  Pacific  coast  of  tropi(*al  America. 

Ktynioh)gy:  BreviSj  short;  pinna j  fin. 

This  species  and  the  i)receding  form  a  transition  from  Microlepidottu 
to  typical  Orthopristis.  From  their  resemblance  to  Isadn  concepiianiMj 
we  have  suggested  for  them  the  subgeneric  name  of  JsacieUcu 
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84.  ORTHOPRISTIS  INORNATUS. 

Microlepidotus  inomatus  Gill,  Proc.  Ac.  Nat.  Sci.  Pbila.  1802,  25(i  (Capo  San  Lucas). 
Orthopriatis  inornatuB,  Evormanu  &  Jenkins,  Proc.  U.  S.  N.  M.  1891,  148  (C»uaynm8). 

Habitat:  Gulf  of  California. 

Etymology:  Inornatmj  uot  adormid. 

This  interesting  species  is  known  only  from  the  Gulf  of  California. 
The  specimens  examined  by  us  are  from  Cape  San  Lucas  and  (J  nay  mas. 
The  subgenus  MicrolepldottM,  which  it  represents,  is  a  well-marked 
group,  perhaps  worthy  of  recognition  as  a  distinct  genus. 

XVH  ISAGIA. 

Isaoia  Jordan  Sc  Feeler,  gon.  nov.  (concepiionia). 

Type:  Pristipoma  concept  lone  Cuv.  &  Val. 

Etymology:  From  Imikij  a  Japanese  name  of  Parapristipoma  irilin- 
eaium  (=i Pristipoma japonicum  Cjuv.  &  Val.). 

We  separate  from  the  genus  Parapristipoma  an  American  species 
[conceptione)j  which  differs  from  the  type  of  Pristipoma  nmch  as  Ortho- 
pristis  does  from  Pomadasis.  I'he  amd  fin  is  very  long  in  this  species, 
and  it  lacks  the  peculiar  sheath  of  scales  found  in  Parapristipoma, 
The  gillrakers  are  well  developed  in  both  groups,  but  the  outline  of 
the  dorsal  is  in  Isacia  more  as  in  PomOrtlasis,  Although  this  species 
has  been  referred  to  Pristipoma^  it  lacks  the  symphyseal  groove. 

ANALYSIS   OF   SPECIES  OF   ISACIA. 

a.  Dorsal  fin  deeply  notched;  anal  fin  long;  caudal  fin  forked. 
h.  Dorsal  spines  13  or  14,  tho  aoft  dorsal  about  half  as  long  as  spinous  portion; 
lower  jaw  projecting.  Body  oblong-olliptical,  moderately  compressed;  an- 
terior profile  nearly  straight,  a  little  depressed  above  eye;  snout  short  and 
sharp;  mouth  small,  oblique;  teeth  small,  arranged  in  bands,  the  outer  above 
a  little  enlarged;  preorbital  narrow ;  preopcrcle  finely  serrate;  gill-rakers  long 
and  slender,  x-|-22 ;  scales  above  the  lateral  line  arranged  in  very  oblique  series ; 
those  below  horizontal ;  soft  fins,  naked ;  dorsal  spines  slender  and  ra:  her  high ; 
soft  dorsal  rather  low;  anal  spines  smaU,  graduated,  second  spine  about  half 
as  long  as  first  ray ;  poctond  about  as  long  as  hea<l ;  caudal  moderately  forked. 
Color  bluish -silvery  below,  a  dark  streak  along  each  row  of  scales  below  tho 
lateral  line,  these  being  horizontal  and  parallel;  some  scales  above  lateral  lino 
having  pale  centers,  these  making  scattered  xtaler  spots;  axil  dusky.  Head, 
3i;  depth,  2f;  D.  xiii-xiv,  12  to  14 ;  A.  iii,  13;  scales,  10-65-16 ;  eye,  4|;  snout, 
4j;  maxillary,  3|;  pectoral,  \{%\  third  dorsal  spine,  2;  second  anal  spine,  6; 
soft  dorsal,  Ij  in  spinous Conceptionis,  85. 

85.  ISACIA  CONCEPTIONIS 
PHBtipama  conceptione  Cuv.  <&  Val.,  v,  268, 1830  (Chile). 

Habitat:  Coast  of  Chile  and  Pern. 

Etymology:  From  Coneepcion  in  Chile. 

This  Apecies  is  an  ally  of  OrtJiopristis  breiH2)innis,  As,  however,  it 
lacks  the  central  groove  at  the  symphysis,  it  can  not  be  referred  to  tho 
same  genus.  The  si)ecimens  seen  by  us  are  from  MexiHones  in  Peru 
and  from  Caldera  and  Paraca  in  Chile.  One  si>ecimen  has  14  dotaal 
spines^  the  others  13. 
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XVIII  PAEAPEISTIPOMA. 
Parapristipoina  Bleeker,  Archives  Ndcrlandaisos,  viii,  1872  (trilineatum). 

Type:  Ferca  trilineata  Tliuiiberg,  from  Japan; 

Et;y'Tnology:  Tzapd^  near;  Priatipoma;  the  genua  being  intermediato 
between  Pomadnmn  and  Plectorhynchtis, 

We  follow  Bleeker  in  referring  to  this  fjenua  the  species  viridense 
(octoUneatum),  which  is  certainly  very  closely  allied  to  ParaprUtipoma 
trilineatum.  Along  with  this  we  place  the  second  European  Bpecies, 
mediterraneiimj  which,  although  having  something  in  common  with  the 
type  of  Plectorhynchm,  is  nearer  Parapristipoma  than  to  Pkctorhynehus 
chwtodonoides.  The  genus  called  Plectorhynchtis  ( =zDiagramma  Cuvier) 
contains  some  40  spe(*j'eS)  all  confined  to  the  eastern  Pacific  and  the 
Indian  Ocean.  The  species  of  ParapiHstipoma  have  comparatively  long 
and  slender  gill-rakers,  a  character  overlooked  by  Bleeker.  The  exten- 
sion of  the  scales  at  the  bases  of  dorsal  and  anal  is  also  characteristic, 
as  is  also  the  scaliness  of  the  lowt^r  jaw  and  suborbital  bones.  As  this 
genus  has  received  little  attention,  we  give  the  following: 

ANALYSIS   OF  EUROPKAN  SPECIES  OF   PARAPRISTIPOMA. 

a.  Dorsal  fin  low  and  nearly  contiuiions;  anal  nliort  audliigli;  dorsal  and  anal  both 
with  a  scaly  sheath  at  base;  caudal  tin  lunate;  gill-rakcrs  long  and  slender ; 
scales  small. 

b.  Soft  dorsal  nearly  as  long  as  spinous  part;  dorsal  spines  twelve;  lower  jaw 
included.  Body  elliptical,  stout,  dorsal  and  ventral  outlines  nearly  straight, 
anterior  profile  steep  and  straightish,  much  convex  at  nape ;  snout  long  an<l 
sharp;  teeth  arranged  in  1>road  bauds,  the  outer  above  scarcely  enlarged;  oye 
large;  preoperclo  sharply  serrate ;  gill-rakers  long  and  slender,  x-f-21;  scales 
small,  about  64  pores  in  the  lateral  line;  soft  dorsal  and  anal  scaled  at  base; 
dorsal  fin  low,  fifth  and  sixth  spines  longest,  the  others  su1)equal;  anal  deeply 
sheathe<l,  soft  part  high  and  pointed,  the  second  spine  long  and  slender,  not 
quite  ecjual  to  third ;  pectoral  pointed ;  caudal  shallow-forked.  Color,  grayish 
brown,  with  two  or  three  faint  lougltudiual  lines  along  the  sides;  edge  of 
fms  dusky.  Head,  31 ;  depth,  2^ ;  I),  xii,  17;  A.  in,  8  to  10;  eye,  3(;  snout,  3; 
maxillary,  3i;  pectoral,  1^;  iifth  dorsal  spine,  2$;  second  anal  spine,  2|;  soft 
dorsal,  1  ^  !»  spinous.    Scales,  65-70 Mediterraneum,  86. 

hb.  (Soft  dorsal  about  two-thirds  length  of  spinous  part;  dorsal  spines  13;  )m*o- 
toral  tin  short,  1^  in  head;  lower  jaw  projecting.  Hody  rather  stout,  tlio  baek 
moilerately  elevated,  the  depth  about  equal  to  length  of  head,  3  in  boily; 
mouth  moderate,  tlie  inaxLillary  reaching  past  front  of  eye;  eye,  3^  in  head,  the 
eye  much  wider  than  the  narrow  preorbital  and  lower  than  snout;  dorsal  iin 
continuous,  the  spines  ratlier  low  and  slender;  second  anal  spine  rather  long 
and  strong;  about  equal  to  third  and  rather  sliorter  than  tlie  soft  rays;  pro- 
opercle  sharply  serrate;  soft  dorsal  and  anal  scaly;  1).  xii!,  14;  A.  ill,  7; 
scales  small,  12-o7-23.  Coloration  olivjiceonK,  with  four  narrow  sky-blue 
longitudinal  streaks  on  each  side  of  back,  the  lowo&t  and  broadest  at  level  of 
eye;  traces  of  a  fifth  streak  on  cheek;  fins  blotched  with  dark.  Sometimes 
nearly  ]daju  olivaceous,  with  the  fius  dark-edged.)     (Sieindachner,) 

VlRLDENSB,  87. 
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86.  PARAPRISTIPOMA   MEDITIIRRANEIJM. 

Diayramma  mediierraneum  Goichenoti  £xpl.  Algerie,  45,  pi.  3,  18.50  (Algiers). 

HaDltat:  Western  Mediterranean. 
ICtyniology:  From  Mediterranean  Sea. 

This  species  is  not  nnconimon  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean.  The 
specimen  examined  by  us  (22420,  M.  C.  Z.)  i3  from  Cadiz  in  Spain. 

87.  PARAPRISTIPOBiA  VIRIDBNSE.     (Burro;   Corvinato.) 

PrUtipoma  viridense  Cuv.  &  Val.,  V,  287,  1830  (Cape  Verde  Islands). 
Pristipoma  octolineatum  Cuv.  Sl  Val.,  ix,  487,  1833  (Cape  Verde  Islands). 

Habitat:  Northwest  coast  of  Africa;  south  coast  of  Spain  and  the 
neighboring  islands. 

Etymology :  From  Gape  Verde — viridisj  green. 

This  species  is  known  to  us  from  descriptions.  According  to  Stein- 
dachner  it  is  rare  on  the  coast  of  Spain  (Cadiz  and  San  Lucar  de  Bar- 
raineda)  and  common  on  the  Canary  Islands,  especially  about  Teneriflfe. 
Steindachner  suggests  that  the  name  viriden8€j  given  to  plainly  colored 
specimens,  and  that  of  octolineatum^  given  to  thQse  with  blue  stripes, 
belong  to  the  same  species,  as  occasional  individuals  are  found  in  which 
the  blue  strii)es  are  wanting.  Giinther  counts  80  scales  in  viridensey 
and  Steindachner  but  55  to  57  in  octolineatum.  In  the  latter  case  only 
the  scales  having  pores  in  the  lateral  line  are  counted,  in  the  former 
the  number  of  cross  rows.  Dr.  Giinther  records  the  species  from  St. 
Vincent;  probably  St.  Vincent  of  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  is  meant,* 
not  the  St.  Vincent  of  the  Lesser  Antilles.  According  to  Steindachner, 
this  si>ecies  lacks  the  median  groove  at  the  chin,  and,  as  already 
noticed  by  Bleeker,  it  is  closely  related  to  the  Japanese  species, 
trilineatumy  \vhich  is  the  type  of  the  genus  ParaprUttipoma. 

*  In  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  I  have  the  foUowing  note  from  my  friend,  Dr. 
G.  A.  nonlenger,  of  tlie  British  Mnseum: 

''  You  arc  perfectly  right,  and  I  bad  independently  arrived  at  the  same  opinion  as 
yourself  with  regard  to  *  St.  Vincent:  McGiUivray.'  You  wiU  find  specimens  of  the 
West  African  Tarentola  delalandi  from  St.  Vincent,  Cape  Verde,  Macginivray,  men- 
tioned in  my  Catalogue  of  Lizards,  vol.  1,  p.  199.'' 
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XIX.  OEHTATREMUS. 
GtonyatremuB  Gill,  l^oc.  Ac.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1862,256  (cavifronM). 

TjriM*:  Didgramma  cavi/rans  Ciiv.  &  YQ\.=Lutjanu8  luteus  Blocli. 

Etymology:  yivo<;j  chin;  a,  privative;  rpijixaj  ai)erture. 

Tins  genus  contains  a  single  American  species,  an  Aniaotremus  with- 
out central  jMire  at  the  chin.  From  PlectorhynchtiSy  it  differs  much  as 
Anisotremtis  differs  from  Ortlwprisiis  and  Pomadama, 

ANALYSIS  OF  SPKCIK8   OF   GENYATREMUS. 

a.  Body  ovuto,  compressed,  the  back  much  elevated;  tlie  depth  a  little  less  than  half 
body ;  auterior  profile  eveuly  couvex  at  iiape,  gradually  becoming  coucavo  to 
front  of  eye,  where  it  rapidly  descends  straightish  to  point  of  snout;  iuterorbital 
area  flat,  about  equal  to  eye;  occipital  crest  arising  opposite  middle  of  pnpll, 
its  base  rising  on  the  highly  arched  froutals  considerably  above  top  of  the  loir 
temporal  crest.  Head  small ;  suout  blunt  and  short ;  mouth  moderate,  the  max- 
illary reaching  past  anterior  edge  of  orbit;  auterior  uostril  oblong,  much 
larger  than  posterior;  preorbital  very  narrow,  about  one-fourth  as  wide  as  eye; 
eye  largo,  3*  in  head ;  preoperdc  strongly  serrate  on  angle,  the  serrse  gradually 
beooming  weaker  on  both  limbs ;  gill-rakers  weak,  ahout  7  below  angle,  besides 
rudiments.  Dorsal  fin  high,  the  fifth  spine  longest,  the  last  spine  slightly  longer 
tliau  the  preceding  one  and  about  two-thirds  as  long  as  the  first  ray;  anal  fin 
lower  than  soft  dorsal,  the  second  epine  longer  and  stronger  than  third;  pecto- 
rals short ;  caudal  subtruncate.  Scales  small,  not  parallel  with  the  lateral  line, 
arranged  obliquely  above  and  horizontally  below,  largest  below  the  lateral 
lino;  vertical  fins  scaleless;  scapular  scale  very  evident,  about  three  times  as 
long  as  broad ;  lateral  line  not  following  outUne  of  back,  wavy  below  the  soft 
d(»rsal.  Color  in  spirits  uniform  golden,  with  numerous  longitudinal  strii>es  of 
a  brighter  color  following  the  rows  of  scales  below  the  lateral  line.  Head,  3} ; 
depth,  2i;  D.xiii,  12;  A. Ill,  11;  scales,  11-62-19 LuTKUS,  88. 

88.   OSmrATREMUS  LUTEUS. 

Lutia»u8  luteus  Bloch,  Ichthyologia,  taf.  247,1791  (Martinique,  on  a  drawing  by 

Plumier). 
Grammisti'tt  hvpatus  Bloch  &•  Schneider,  Syst.  Ichth.,  1801,  187  (after  Blooh). 
IHagramma  vavifrons  Cuv.  &.  Val.,  v,  IK^),  290,  id.  123  (Rio  Janeiro). 
IPriatipoma  aerrula  Cuv.  &  Val.,  v,  272  (Martinique). 
1Printipoma  auratum  Cuv.  &  Val.,  1.  c,  272  (Martinique). 

Habitat :  Lesser  Antilles  to  Brazil. 

Etymology:  LuteuSy  yellow. 

This  species  seems  to  be  not  rare  on  the  coa.'^t  of  Brazil  and  the 
Lesser  Antilles,  probably  on  sandy  coasts.  It  has  not  been  found  iu 
Cuba.  There  is  not  much  doubt  that  the  Lutianus  I  ulcus  of  Bloch  was 
intended  for  this  si>ecies,  although  in  the  drawhig  of  IMumier,  from 
which  it  was  taken,  the  tin  rays  are  very  inexactly  indicated. 
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Subfamily  V.— DENTICINiE. 
XX.  DEHTEX. 

Dentex  Cuvior,  R^pfno  Animal,  ed.  i,  1817,  273  (denteor). 
Polysteganus  Kliinziiij^er,  Fisclie  des  Rot  hen  Moeres,  1870,  7fi3  (tiu/ar). 
Synagria  Bleaker,  Systeina  Percanim  Revisnm,  1875,  278  (dew/w;   after  Si/Hagria 
Klein,  not  SynagrU  Giinther.) 

Type:  Sparus  dentex  Linnaeus. 
Etymology :  J)ewf,  tooth;  dentex,  with  large  teeth. 
This  genus  contains  numerous  sjiecies  found  on  the  coast  of  the  Old 
World,  none  of  them  in  America.    The  species  found  in  Euroi)e  are: 

89.  DENTEX  BiACROPHTHAIiMUS  (Hloch).    (Goggle  eye;   Cachucho.) 

MtMliterranean  Sea  and  neighboring  waters. 

90.  DENTEX  DENTEX  (Linn (ens).    (Dentao;  Deuton.)     Shores  ot*  mmi them 

Enrope  and  northern  Africa ;  common. 

91.  DENTEX  MAROCCANUS  (Cuv.  «Sr.  Val.).    Sontht  m  Spain  and  Morocco. 

92.  DENTEX  FILOSUS   (Valenciennes).     Algiers  and  sonthward;  not  3'et 

recorded  from  the  European  side  of  the  Mt^diterranean. 

XXL  NEMIPTEEnS. 

NemipteniB  Swainson, Nat.  Hist.  Fishes,  etc.,  ii,  1839,  223  (JilamenioBua). 
Synagria  Giinther,  Cat.  Fish.  Brit.  Muh.,  i,  1859, 373  (furc^ifUH ;  not  <Synagria  Bleeker). 
Dentex  lUeeker,  Systema  Percarnm  Revisnm,  1875,  278  (filamcntoaus). 

Type:  Dentex  furcosus  Cuv.  &  Val. 

Etymology:  i/^/tict,  thread;  nrspov^  fin. 

This  genus  contains  some  twenty  species,  very  closely  allied  to  the 
species  of  DenteXj  from  which  genus  it  is  not  quite  certain  how  they 
should  be*separated.  All  are  Asiatic,  except  one,  which  is  very  imper- 
fectly known  and  may  be  a  true  Dentex.  The  name  Xennipterus  has 
priority  over  Synagris  for  this  group. 

ANALYSIS  OF  AMERICAN  SPKCIF.8  OF   NKMIPTKKU8. 

a.  First  dorsal  spine,  upper  lobe  of  caudal,  and  first  ray  of  ventral  produced  in  long 
filaments;  depth,  3}  in  total  length,  with  caudal;  head,  4;  D.  x,  9;  A.  in,  7; 
coh)r  red.    {Cuv,  ./•  Ta/.) Mackonemus,  93. 

93.  NEBOPTBRnS  MACRONEMUS. 

Dentex  filamenioeue  Cuv.  &,  Val.,  vi,  254,  pi.  155,  1830  (Surinam ;  not  Cantharue  fila- 

meH$a$u8  Riippell,  also  a  Nemipteru$), 
Synagris  macronemua  GUuther,  i,  380  (after  Cuvier). 

Uabitat:  Surinam. 

Etymology:  /Aaxp6<;y\ong'j  v^/itf,  thread. 

This  species  is  kuowii  only  from  the  descri])tion  of  the  original  type, 
a  young  specimeu  said  to  have  been  sent  by  Diepering  from  Surinam^ 
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but  wbii;li  not  unlikely  came  from  the  East  Indies.  Nemipterus  mac- 
ronemuH  agrees  very  closely  witli  Nemipterus  nemataphorua  OtLuther, 
from  Sumatra.  According  to  Blocker  the  chief  differences  are  these, 
that  in  macronemus  but  one  dorsal  spine  is  filamentous,  in  nematophorus 
two;  in  macronemus  the  fins  are  more  T)ointed.  All  these  are  doubtful 
characters  and  it  is  probable  that  Nemipterus  mcLcrmieinus  came  from 
Sumatra  rather  than  from  Surinam. 


Subfamily  VI.— SPARINE. 
XXn.   STEHOTOMUS. 

Stenotomus  QUI,  Canadian  Naturalist,  August,  1865  (argyropa). 

Type:  Spams  argyrops  Linn<n[)us  =  Sparus  chrysops  Linmeus. 

Etymology:  <rT<:j/oc,  narrow;  m/xo^y  cutting;  from  the  narrow  incisors. 

This  genus  contains,  so  far  as  known,  three  species,  all  American; 
one  lives  in  rather  deep  water  and  differs  considerably  from  the  others. 
The  genus  is  close  to  Calamus,  from  which  the  flattened  incisors  nminly 
distinguish  it. 

ANALYSIS   <}V  SPKt'IKS   OF   STKNOTOMl'S. 

a.  First  dorsdl  spine  a«  long  as  oye,  the  second  about  as  long  as  third,  which  is  abont 
2  in  head;  temporal  crest  obsolete;  frontal  bones  not  gibbous  or  i>orons;  an- 
trorso  spine  attached  to  the  fourtli  interneural  by  a  downward  projecting 
spur  a1>out  twice  as  long  as  the  spine. 

b.  Hody  elongate-ovate,  the  depth  gradually  decreasing  from  first  dorsal  spine  to 
caudal  i>eduncle ;  ant'i^rior  profile  not  steep,  nape  slightly  convex,  a  slight  de- 
pression above  and  behind  eye,  convex  over  snout ;  pectoral  about  as  long  as 
head,  3^^  in  body;  scaly  sheath  at  base  of  soft  dorsal  and  anal  inconspicaous ; 
snout  long  and  pointed,  2  in  head ;  eye  large,  less  than  width  of  preorbital, 
about  3|  in  head;  interorbital  area  V(*ry  convex;  six  strong  coiijcal  teeth  in 
front  of  upper  jaw  and  eight  in  lower;  molar  teeth  coarser  and  larger  than 
in  S.  chrysopa;  scales  on  elieek  reaching  to  top  of  eye,  the  upper  rows  less 
distinct  than  the  lower,  the  anterior  row  of  about  20  scales;  caudal  fin  mod- 
erately forked,  the  middle  ray  about  2^  in  hmgOHt  ray.  Color  nearly  plain  dull- 
silvery,  with  golden  longitudinal  streaks  following  the  rows  of  scales;  axil 
dusky;  ventrals  dark.  Head,  3;  depth,  2] ;  D.  xii,  12;  A.  xiii,  11;  scales, 
8-54-15 AcrLKATUS,  94. 

hh.  Hody  ovatt^-elliptical,  the  depth  about  the  same  from  the  first  dorsal  spine  to 
the  eleventh;  anterior  profile  steep,  nape  convex,  a  strong  depression  above 
and  in  front  of  eye,  straightish  over  snout;  pectoral  less  than  head,  about  3^  in 
body;  a  scaly  sheath  very  conspicuous  at  base  of  soft  dorsal  and  anal  fins; 
temporal  crest  obsoleti^;  supraocci])ital  crest  continuous  with  the  frontal 
bones;  snout  short,  2^  in  he:ul;  eye  small,  narrower  thanihe  preorbital,  about 
4^  in  head;  incisor  teeth  very  narrow,  almost  conical;  nndars  in  two  rows 
above;  scales  on  eheek  extending  above  the  upper  margin  of  eye,  the  antctrior 
row  compose<l  of  about  20  scales;  caud:il  iin  forked,  the  middle  ray  about  4  in 
longest  ray.  Color  brownish,  somewhat  silvery  below,  everywhere  with  bright 
reflections,  but  without  distinct  markings  in  the  adult;  soft  parts  of  vertical 
fins  mottle<l  with  dark  in  adult;  young  faintly  barred;  axil  dusky.  Head,  3f ; 
deptb^2iV;  I>.  XII,  12;  A.  in,  11;  scales,  8-50-16 Chrysops,  86. 
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aa.  First  aud  socoud  dorsal  spines  very  short,  tlioir  length  about  3  in  oyo ;  tliird, 
fourth,  and  fifth  more  or  less  Qlanientous,  the  third  U)ugcr  than  head.  Tom- 
l>oral  crest  rudimentary,  persisting  in  a  swelling  on  the  basal  portion  of  the 
supraoccipital ;  antrorse  spine  attached  directly  to  the  intcmeural;  no  down- 
ward projecting  part  evident.  Body  subovate,  the  back  anteriorly  much  ele- 
vated, the  depth  about  half  the  leugtii  to  base  of  caudal ;  anterior  profile  steep 
and  straightish,  convex  on  nape  and  above  eye;  supraoccixntal  crest  making  a 
sharp  angle  over  eye  with  a  porous  gibbous  portion  of  the  frontal  bones ;  snout 
short,  about  2  in  head;  eye  large,  a  little  less  than  width  of  preorbital,  about 
3^  in  heail ;  anterior  teeth  of  jaws  small,  in  a  close-set  band,  the  outer  series  a 
little  enlarged,  compressed  an<l  lanceolate,  much  as  in  S.  chrysops;  molars  in 
two  rows ;  dorsal  spines  very  broad  and  flat ;  scales  on  the  anterior  part  of  body 
much  enlarged ;  anterior  row  of  scales  on  cheek  much  enlarged,  extending  to 
level  of  pupil,  about  12  scales  in  the  first  series;  scaly  sheath  at  base  of  soft 
dorsal  and  anal  very  conspicuous ;  pectoral  a  little  longer  than  head,  2}  in 
body ;  caudal  fin  little  forked,  the  middle  ray  about  1|  in  longest  ray.  Color 
light  olive;  silvery  below ;  the  young  with  faint,  very  narrow  darker  bars. 
Head,  3i ;  depth,  2;  D.  xii,  12;  A.  in,  12.     Scales  5-O0-15 Caprinus,  96. 

94.  STENOTOMUS  ACULEATUS.    (Southern  Porgy.) 
Chryaophrys  aculeata  Cuv.  &  Val  ,  vi,  137,  1830  (Charleston). 

Habitat:  South  Atlantic  aud  Gulf  coasts  of  the  United  States. 
Etymology:  AculeatiiSy  spiued. 

This  species  closely  reseiubles  the  northern  scup,  which  it  more  or  less 
replaces  southward.    Our  specimens  are  from  Charleston. 

95.  STENOTOMUS  CEU17SOPS.     (Soup;  Porgy;  Souppaug.) 

Sparus  chrysops  Ijinuw^UR,  Syst.  Nat.,  e^l.  xii,  1766,  471  (Charleston). 
Spams  argyrops  Linnieus,  Syst.  Nat.,  ed.  xii,  1766,  471  (Charleston  ;  youDg). 
Sparits  xanthurvs  Lac^pMe,  Hist.  Nat.,  Poiss.,  iv,  120,  1803 Rafter  aryyropa). 
Lahnts  veraicoJor  MitchiU,  Trans.  Lit.  &  Phil.  Soc.,  i,  46.1,  1815. 
Saryus  amb<i8$i$  Giinther,  I,  449,  1859. 

Habitat:  Atlantic  coast  of  the  ITnited  States  from  Cape  Cod  to 
South  Carolina. 

Etymology:  }^ftuao<;^  gold;  cS^'',  eye. 

This  species  is  one  of  the  commonest  food-fishes  of  our  Atlantic  coast. 
According  to  Dr.  Beiin,  who  has  examined  Linnjvus'  original  tyjU'S,  both 
chrysopH  and  argyropa  were  ba.sed  on  examples  of  tliis  sj)e<'ies. 

96.  STENOTOMUS  CAPRINUS. 

AStenotomus  caprinus  Bean,  Proc.  IT.  8.  N.  M.  1882  (Snapper  Haulvs,  Peusacola). 

Habitat :  Deep  waters  off  the  west  coast  of  i^lorida. 

Etymology:  Copriwu*,  like  a  goat,  the  spe<dcs  having  been  sent  in 
under  the  name  of  "goat-head  jjorgy,'' which  was  a  misunderstanding 
of  the  name  of  "jolt-head  porgy,"  which  is  Calamus  bajonado. 

This  species  is  as  yet  known  only  from  numerous  examples  taken 
from  the  stomachs  of  snapi)ers  (Lutjanus)  and  groupers  (Epinephelus) 
on  the  Florida  snapper  banks. 
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XXIIL  CALAMUS. 

(Fez  de  Pluma.) 

Calamus  SwainHon,  Nat.  IViHi,  FiHlics,  ii,  1839,  222  {calamun). 
Graxnmateua  F<»oy,  Ann.  l^yc.  N:it.  Hist.  N.  Y.,  1S72,  182  (micropa). 

Type:  Pagellus  calamun  Cuv.  &  Yal. 

Etymology:  (kihunm^  a  ([iiill  or  reed,  from  the  quilMike  interbaemal. 

This  geiiu8  eoiitiiins  a  number  of  species,  all  American,  all  very 
closely  related,  and  valued  as  food-fishes.  The  best-known  species 
aae  described  in  detail  by  Jordan  &  Gilbert,  Proc.  TJ.  H.  N.  M.  1883,  ]>. 
14  et  8€q. 

ANALYSIS   OF   SPKCIKS   OF   CAIJiMl'S. 

a.  Scales  coniparativcly  Hmall,  8,  9-51  to  58-18,  19;*  about  G  vertical  rows  of  scales 

on  Itase  of  preopcrclo,  Avith  about  12  RcaloH  entering  into  the  for- 
mation of  the  lower  iuargin;  Kpeciea  of  large  size,  with  the  pre- 
orbitnl  deep,  the  pectoral  fin  hui.L*",  and  the  outer  teeth  strouif. 

6.  Body  very  deei»,  the  back  elevated,  the  depth  in  adult  half  the  length  to  base  of 

caudal ;  outer  teeth  about  J^It  hi  uunibcr,  the  outer  one  on  each 
side  in  one  or  both  jaws  sonn-tinies  enlarged,  canine-like,  some- 
times directed  forwards,  especially  in  the  adult. 
0.  Preurbital  with  reticulations  of  the  bluish  ground  color  around  bronze  spots; 

canines  of  ujjper  jaw  usujilly  vertical,  but  8ometinM^s,  especially 
in  old  examples,  directed  more  or  less  horizontally  forwards; 
l>ody  deeper  than  in  other  species,  depth  l^^tf  to  2^^;  anterior  pro- 
file not  A'cry  8t<»ep,  slightly  curved ;  depth  of  preorbital  Ic^ss  than 
half  head ;  eye  large,  3^  to  3|  in  head;  dorsal  spines  strong,  tho 
longest  2J  to  2}[  in  head;  pectorals  a  little  more  than  oue-lhlnl 
body.  Color  silvery,  the  base  and  center  of  each  scale  golden, 
the  edge  bluish,  these  colors  forming  distinct  streaks;  a  deep- 
violet  streak  below  eye,  not  extending  on  eye  or  opercle ;  pre- 
orbital dull  violet,  this  color  fonning  reticulations  around  brassy 
sp(»ts;  axil  golden,  with  a  violet  bar;  ventrals  more  or  less 
dusky.     Head,  3^ ;  depth,  2;  scales,  8-56-18;  D.  Xli,  12;  A.  Ul, 

10 Calamus,  97. 

cc.  Preorbital  region,  snout,  cheek,  and  ojjercles  brassy,  crossed  by  horizontal, 

wavy,  ntm-reticulating  lin(s  of  vicdet  blue,  brightest  on  preor- 
bital and  snout ;  a  sky-blue  blotch  behind  eye  over  tho  opercle, 
extending  a  short  distance  on  body ;  outer  canines  of  upi>er  jaw 
directed  horizontally  forward,  exeej^t  in  the  very  young,  these 
teeth  hmger  than  in  T.  cuIumuh;  anterior  profile  nearly  straight 
and  very  steep  to  the  na]>e,  then  strongly  convex ;  depth  of  pre- 
orbital a  little  more  than  half  head ;  pectoral  3  in  bo<ly.  Color 
silvery,  each  scale  with  a  violet  spot  above  and  orange  spots 
below;  sides  with  dark  crossbauds  in  lif>%  which  disapi>ear  at 
death;  ventrals  chietly  yellow;  axil  slightly  dusky.  Head,  S^; 
depth,  2;  scales,  8-58-18;  D.  xii,  12;  A.  iii,  10..  .Prokidens,  98. 

bb,  Ik)dy  more  elongate,  the  dej>th  2/,  to  2J  in  length. 


*  Scales  above  the  lateral  line  are  counted  from  the  base  «>f  the  first  dorsal  spine, 
those  below  the  lateral  line  from  the  base  of  the  first  anal  spine. 
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d.  [Upper  jaw  with  a  Htroii^  aiitrorrte  canine  on  each  Ride,  ns  in  C.proridens; 
preorl)ital  with  bine,  wa\'y  stripes;  eyo  small;  preorbitaldecp; 
checks  with  0  rows  of  scales;  d(»rsal  high;  pectoral  reaching; 
front  of  anal;  cheeks  with  bluoflcxnoiis  lines^  anastomosed  and 
forming  rivulations;  spinons  dorsal  edged  with  black;  depth  of 
bo<ly,  2f  in  length  to  base  of  caudal.]     (O uichimot.) 

Pknnatula,  99. 

dd.  Upper  jaw  without  antrorse  canines,  the  ant-erior  teeth  strong,  ^-^  oue  on 
each  side  of  upper  jaw  more  or  less  enlarged;  bo<ly  rather  ob- 
long, the  snout  long  and  pointed,  the  anterior  profile  forming  a 
nearly  even  curve  to  front  of  dorsal ;  depth,  2,\  to  2|  in  length 
to  base  of  caudal;  eye  about  3|  to  5  in  head;  preorbital  less 
than  half  head,  about  I ;  dorsal  spines  slender,  the  highest  2^  to 
2f  in  head ;  pectorals  2|  in  body.  Color,  dull  brassy,  with  little 
blue;  a  faint-blue  stripe  beh)W  eye;  preorbital  dull  coppery, 
usually  plain,  sometimes  faintly  veined  with  bluish;  axils  yel- 
lowish; ventrals  scarcely  dusky.  Young,  as  in  other  species, 
withdarkcrossbands.    Head,  3^;  depth,  2J;  scales,  8-56-19;  D. 

XII,  12;  A.  111,10 Bajonado,  100. 

aa.  Scales  comparatively  large,  fi,  7-45  to  52-13,  14;  about  5  vertical  rows  of  scales 

on  base  of  preoperclo  with  about  9  scales  entering  into  the  for- 
mation of  the  lower  margin ;  no  antrorse  canines. 
e.  Pectoral  tins  long,  about  3  in  body. 
/.  Scales  of  moderate  size,  50  to  52  in  the  lateral  line;  bo<ly  very  deep, 
the  back  elevated,  depth  about  2i  to  base  of  caudal ;  longest 
dorsal  spine  about  half  head. 
g.  Canines  short  and  strong,  abont  ^;  preorbital  narrow,   its  least 
width  2^  to  2i  ill  head;  snout  short.  If  to  2  in  head;  mouth 
small,  maxillary  about  2|  in  head;  eye  luoderat-e,  about  4|  in 
head  in  adult;  pectoral  about  2^  in  body.     Body  much  com- 
pressed, the  back  considerably  elevated,  the  anterior  profile 
steep  and  regularly  convex  from  base  of  first  dorsal  spine  to 
point  of  snout.    Color  brassy  olive,  with  darker  crossbands  and 
few  violet  marks;  preorbital  jdain  brownish;  an  inky  axillary 
spot;  ventrals  dusky.    Head,  3i;  depth,  2^.     Scales,  (5-50-13. 

I).  XII,   11;  A.  Ill,  10 BRACHY80MU8,  101. 

gg.  Canines  moderate,  abont  ^;  preorbital  broad,  its  least  width 
abont  2i  in  head;  month  moderate,  maxillary  about  2^  in  head; 
eye  moderate,  about  3|  in  heatl;  pectoral  abont  2|  in  body. 
Body  moderately  compressed,  rather  elongate,  the  back  only  mod- 
erately elevated,  the  anterior  profile  c<m vox  to  eye,  thence  striiight 
to  point  of  snout.  Color  smutty  silvery,  with  dark  crossbands; 
blotches  on  the  fi  us ;  no  black  axillary  spot.     Head ,  3^ ;  depth,  2^ ; 

scales,  7-51-14;  I),  xii,  12;  A.  iii,  10 Lkitostki's,  102. 

ff.  Scales  large,  about  46  (^45  to  48)  in  lateral  line;  body  rather  olongat^^, 
the  depth  about  2^^  in  body ;  longest  dorsal  spine  about  2^  in  head. 
h.  Canines  small,  about  \t;  eye  large,  about  3  in  hea<l;  preorbital 
narrow,  about  equal  to  eye;  mouth  small,  the  maxillary  about 
2|  in  liea<l ;  dorsal  spines,  xi.  (Dorsal  outline  forming  a  compara- 
tively regular  arch,  the  back  b(>ing  elevated,  the  anterior  profile 
steep  and  nearly  straight.  Color  ])lumbeous  gray,  with  a  blue 
spot  on  each  scale,  preorbital  with  blue  streaks;  a  blue  streak 
below  eye;  a  bine  point  in  the  axil;  fins  pale.)  (Poey.)  Head, 
3iHi;  depth,  2);  scales  (f);  D.  xif;  A.  iiif Macrops,  103. 
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hh.  Caiiiues  iiiodorato,  •\^^),  tbo  outer  on  oarh  side  Homctimos  enlarged; 
eyu  rather  sinall,  about  4^  in  liuad  in  adult ;  ])reorbital  very  deep, 
about  2^  to  2,^  in  bead;  nioutb  large,  tbo  maxillary  about  2^  to 
2}  in  bend;  dorsal Hpinos,  xii.  Hody  ratbor  oblong,  tbobook  not 
atrcmgly  arcbod,  tbo  anterior  profile  ratber  evenly  curved,  lens 
convex  than  in  C.  arvti/rons;  lH?ad  narrowed  above,  tbo  occipital 
creHt  an  b  Igb  as  eye.  Color  <lull  silvery,  faintly  bande<l ;  preorb- 
ital  plain;  axils  dunky;  venirals  pale;  edge  of  opercle  dusky. 
Head,  :J  to  3J;  depth,  21.     i^cales,  0-^16-14;  D.  xii,  12;  A.  ill,  10. 

Ta  17  KIN  us,  104. 

ee.  Pectoral  fin  short,  about  'A^  in  body. 

i.  Dorsal  outline  forming  a  couiparatively  regular  arch,  the  anterior 
protile  from  tlic  snout  to  the  base  of  the  s[»inous  dorsal  evenly 
eon  vex;  the  back  elevated,  the  deptb  in  tbo  adult  about  2^  in 
length;  eye  small,  .3}  to  4^  in  bead;  canines  subeqnal,  •/*„ ;  pre- 
(»rbital  not  very  deep,  2^  to  3  in  bead;  pectoral  sbortisb,  3^  in 
bo<ly ;  longest  dorsal  spine  2^  in  bead.  Color,  dull  silvery,  with 
pearly  spots  on  scales  of  back;  prcorbital  bluish,  plain  or  with 
pearly  markings,  Avitbout  blue  stripes ;  a  faint  pale  streak  below 
eye;  axil  with  a  small  inky  black  spot;  vcntrals  blackish ;  dark 
crossbars  on  b<idy,  usually  persistent.  Head,  3^  ;  depth,  2ji ;  scales, 
B-48-13;  D.  xii,  12;  A.  in,  10 Pknxa,  105. 

H,  Dorsal  outline  not  forming  a  regular  arch,  the  anterior  ]irofile 
straight  from  base  of  spinous  dorsal  to  najte,  where  a  rather 
sharp  angle  is  formed,  thence  straightish  above  eye,  the  snont 
convex ;  bo<ly  rather  elongate,  the  depth  about  2^  in  length. 
j,  Prcorbital  deep,  its  deptb  2^^  in  bead,  and  nearly  twice  diameter 
of  eye,  which  is  4  to. 5  in  bead;  pectoral  3^  in  body;  longest 
dorsal  spine,  2\  in  heail ;  canine  teeth,  /*o.  Body  oblong,  the  back 
little  elevated,  not  nearly  so  much  as  in  C.  pennOf  the  anterior 
protile  unevenly  curved,  very  convex  before  eye;  head  narrow 
above;  back  nearly  straight  along  base  of  spinous  dorsal. 
Color  olivaceous,  with  dark  bars  or  spots,  the  centers  of  many 
scales  pearly ;  six  yellowish  spots  along  the  lat«r«al  line;  pre- 
orbital  brownish,  usually  with  d.asbes  of  golden  yellow;  mem- 
brane of  0|>erc1e  orange;  fins  mostly  barred  or  spotte<l;  ventrala 
I>ale,  faintly  barred.     Head,  3|;  depth,  2J;  scales,  6-48-13;  D. 

XII,  12;  A.  Ill,  10 Arctifrons,  106. 

jj.  Prcorbital  not  dee]>,  its  deptb  2^  in  bead;  pectoral  short,  1^ 
in  bead;  dorsal  tins  low,  the  longest  spine  about  3  in  head; 
canines  g,  moderate,  equal.  Body  little  elevated,  the  anterior 
protile  rather  strongly  convex,  the  curve  continuous  from  snout 
to  middle  of  dorsal.  Color  olivaceous,  with  darker  crossbands; 
prcorbital  jdain;  a  dark  axillary  spot;  a  blue  subocular  baud; 
ventrals  dark.  Head,  3i;  depth,  2^.  Scales  in  lateral  line,  46. 
D.  XII,  12;  A.  ui,  10 Medius,  107. 
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97.  CALAMUS  CALAMUS.    (Saucer-eye  Porgy.) 

rageUus  calamus  Cuv.  &  Val.,  vi,  1830,  206,  pi.  151f  (Martinique,  Sau  Domingo). 
Chrysophrys  ralamntt,  Giiiither,  1,487, 1859  (Bahia,  Trinididl,  Cuba,  Jamaica;  several 

HpecieH  confounded). 
Calamus  ctilamuH,  .Jordan  &  Gilbert,  Proc.  U.  S.  N.  M.  1884,  17  (Key  West,  Havana). 
Calamm  megacepkalus  Swainson,  Nat.  Hist.  Fish.,  ii,  222,  1839  (after  Cuv.  &  Val.); 

(juiclicnot,  Revision  des  Pagcls,  Meui.  Soc.  Imp.  Clierboorg,  xiv,  112; 

Poey,  Ann.  Lye.  Nat.  Hist.,  N.  Y.,  1872,  178. 
PagcUns  orbitanns  Pocy,  Memorise,  ii,  1860,  201  (Havana). 
S})arus  orbitarius  Pooy,  Synopsis,  18J)8,  308. 

Calamus  orbitariHs  Poey,  Ann.  Lye.  Nat.  Hist.,  N.  Y.,  1872, 170,  pi.  VI,  f.  2. 
Calamus  macropSy  Jordan  &  (jrilbert,  Syn.  Fish.  N.  A.,  1883,  927  (Garden  Key). 

Habitat:  West  Indies,  north  to  Florida  Keys. 

Etymology:  CaUimuSj  a  ree<l,  the  equivalent  oi pez  de pluma. 

This  species,  describe<l  in  detail  in  the  paper  of  Jordan  &  Gilbert 
above  mentioned,  is  generally  common  about  Key  West  and  Havanii, 
reaching  a  length  of  15  inches.  It  is,  however,  nowhere  so  abundant 
as  proridena  or  bajonado.  Among  the  specimens  in  the  museum  at 
Cambridge  are  some  of  the  types  of  Calnmm  orbitaritis.  In  some  of 
these  none  of  the  canines  are  turned  forward,  and  none  of  the  speci- 
mens collected  by  Dr.  Jordan  show  this  character.  In  others  the 
outermost  of  the  seven  or  eight  canines  in  the  upper  jaw  is  turned 
directly  forward,  as  in  C.proridens.  Some  of  these  also  show  an  approxi- 
mation to  the  head  coloration  of  (7.  proridem.  The  dorsal  spines  and 
the  <lepth  of  the  preorbital  show  that  all  these  belong  to  G.  calamus. 
Calamm  megacephalus  Poey  is  based  on  specimens  of  C.  calamus,  with 
the  antrorse  canines  of  C.  proridens.  The  implication  of  a  confusion 
in  Poey's  description  made  by  us  (Proc.  U.  S.  N.  M.  1883,  16, 18)  is 
probably  unwarranted,  as  his  specimens  at  Cambridge  agree  with  his 
description.  The  direction  of  the  teeth  is  less  valuable  as  a  diagnostic 
character  than  our  specimens  led  us  to  suppose. 

98.  CALABCUS  PRORZDBNS.    (LitUe-head  Porgy ;  Pes  de  Plmna.) 

Calamus  megaeepKaltu  Jordan  &  Gilbert,  Syn.  Fish.  N.  A.,  1883,  926  (Florida  Keys; 

not  of  Swainson). 
Calamus pennaiula  Jordan  dc  Gilbert,  Proc.  U.  8.  N.  M.  1884, 15  (Key  West,  Havana; 

not  of  Gnichenot). 
Calamus  proridens  Jordan  Sl  Gilbert,  Proc.  U.  S.  N.  M.  1884,  150  (Key  West). 

Habitat:  West  Indies,  north  to  the  Florida  Keys. 

Etymology:  Proraj  prow;  dens,  tooth,  from  the  projecting  canines. 

This  species,  the  most  brightly  colored  of  the  genus,  is  very  abun- 
dant about  the  Florida  Keys.  It  is  not  quite  so  common  either  at  Key 
West  or  at  Havana  as  Calamus  bajonado,  but  in  both  places  either 
spec  ies  far  outnumbers  all  the  remaining  species  combined. 
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99.  CALAMUS  PENNATULA. 

Calamus  pennatula  CJuichoDot,  Rovisioii  des  Pageln,  116  (Martinique). 

Habitat:  West  Indies. 

Etymolof^y:  Pennatula.,  diiniiiutive  of  penna,  a  qnill. 

This  species  is  known  only  from  Guicheuot's  description,  which  has 
been  verified  by  us  on  the  original  tyj>e  by  Mr.  Alexandre  Thominot. 
It  seems  to  be  close  to  C.  proridensj  differing  in  the  elongate  body. 

100.  CALAMUS  B  A  JON  ADO.    (Jolt-head  Porgy ;  Bajonada) 

Bnjnnado  Parra,  Dif.  Piezas  Hist.  Nat.,  1787,  13,  lam. 8  (Havana). 

Sparus  bajonado  Bloch  &,  Schneider,  Synt.  Iclitli.,  1801,  284  (after  Parra). 

Pagellus  bajonado,  Pooy,  Proc.  Ac.Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1863,  177;  Pocy,  Synoiwie,  1868,  308 

(Havana). 
Calamus  bajonado,  Poey,  Ann.  Lye.  Nat.  Hist.,  N.  Y.,  1872,  x,  176,  pi.  vi,  f.  1  (HavaDn) ; 

Poey,  Enumeratio,  55,  1875;  Poey,  Ann.  Soc.  Hist.  Nat.  Esp.,  x,  1881,  328 

(Puerto  Rico);  Jordan  &  Gilbert,  Proc.  U.  S.  N.  M.  1884,  20  (Key  West, 

Havana,  and  elsewhere). 
Pagellus  caninus,  Poey,  Memorias,  Cuba,  ii,  199,  1860  (Havana);  Guichenot,  Kev. 

Pagels,  123. 
Calamus plumatula  Guichcnot,  Rev.  Pa^^els,  119  (Martinique);  Jordan,  Proc.  U.  8. 

Nat.  Mns.  1886,  537  (reexamination  of  type). 

Ilabitat:  West  Indies,  north  to  Florida  Keys. 

Etymology:  Bajonado,  the  Cuban  name,  apparently  equivalent  to 
bayonet,  and  probably  alluding  to  the  interhsemal. 

This  species  at  Key  West  and  at  Havana  is  the  most  abundant  of 
the  genus,  and  reaches  a  larger  size  than  any  of  the  others.  The  largest 
seen  by  us  were  22  inches  long.  It  is  the  dullest  in  color  of  the  large 
species.  Specimens  from  Porto  Seguro  and  from  the  Bermudas  are  in 
the  museum  at  Cambridge.  The  type  of  Calamus  plumatula  now  in  the 
museum  at  Paris  is  a  young  bajonado. 

,  101.  CALAMUS  BRACHTSOMUS.    (Mojarra  Garabata.) 

Sparus  brachysomus  Lockington,  Proo.  U.  S.  N.  M.  1880, 281  (Magdalena  Bay) ;  Jordan 
&  Gilbert,  Proc.  U.S.N.M.  1881, 277  (Picheluogo,  Lower  California);  Jor- 
dan &  Gilbert,  Proc.  U.  S.  N.  M.  1884, 21  (Mazatlan) ;  Evormann  dc  Jenkins, 
Proc.  U.  S.  N.  M.  1891, 153  (Guaymas). 

Ilabitat:  Gulf  of  California  and  neighboring  waters. 

Etymology:  fipaxo^^  short;  trdtfia^  bo<ly. 

This  species,  which  is  allied  to  the  Atlantic  si)ecies  leucosteuSy  is  com- 
mon about  the  Oulf  of  California.  A  specimen  from  Magdalena  Bay  is 
in  the  museum  at  Cambridge. 
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102.  CALAMUS  LBUCOSTEUS.    (White-bone  Porgy.) 

Calamus  bajonadOy  Jordan  &  Qilbert,  Syn.  Fish.  N.  A.,  1883, 926  (Charleston) ;  Jordan 

&  Gilbert,  Proo.  U.  S.  N.  M.  1882, 601  (not  hajonadoy  Bloch  &  Schneider). 
Calamus  leucostens  Jordan  dcQilbort,  Cat.  Fishes  N.  A.,  1885,  91  (Charleston). 

Habitat :  South  Atlantic  coast  of  United  States,  in  rather  deep  water. 

Etymology:  Xeuxoqj  white;  6iTriov^hoi\e. 

This  species  is  known  from  several  examples  sent  from  the  markets 
of  Havana  by  Mr.  Charles  O.  Leslie.  The  name  "white-bone  porgy" 
distinguishes  it  from  Stenotomus  chrysops,  but  the  source  of  this  name 
is  unknown  to  us. 


103.  CALAMUS  MACROPS. 

Calamus  macropi  Poey,  Ann.  Lyo.  Nat.  Hist.  N.  Y.,  1872,  181,  f.  .3  (Havana). 

Habitat:  West  Indies. 
Etymology;  fiaxpS^y  long  (large);  iS^,  eye. 

This  species  is  known  only  from  Poey's  description  and  figure.  We 
have  seen  no  specimens  corresponding  to  it. 

104.  CALAMUS  TAURINUS. 

Chryfophryi   taurina  Jenyns,  Zool.  Beagle,  Fishes,  1842,  56,  pi.  vii,  12   (Galapagos 

Islands);  Valenciennes,  Voyage  Venus,  v,  330, 1855  (Galapagos  Islands). 
Calamus  teuriniw,  Jordan  &,  BoUman,  Proo.  U.  S.  N.  M.  1889, 181. 
Chrysophrys  cyanoptera  Valenciennes,  1.  c.  (Charles  Island),  pi.  4,  f.  2  (Galapagos). 

Habitat:  Galapagos  Islands. 

Etymology:  From  tauruSy  bull;  bull  headed. 

Of  this  species  we  have  examined  several  specimens  in  the  museum 
a-t  Cambridge,  from  Charles  Island,  one  of  the  Galapagos.  Specimens 
were  also  obtained  from  the  same  locality  by  the  Albatross, 

H.  Mis.  113 33 
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105.  CALAMUS  PENNA.    (LitUe-mouth  Porgy ;  Sheepshead  P^irgy.) 

PageUu8 penna  Cuv.  &  Val.,  VT,  209, 1830  (Brazil) ;  Gnichenot,  in  Ramon  de  la  Sagra, 

Hist.  Cuba,  82  (Cuba). 
Cafamu^ pennaf  Qnichonot,  Rovision  Panels,  111  (Brazil,  Cuba,  Martinique);  Jordan 

&  Gilbert,  Proc.  U.  S.  N.  M.  1881, 21  (Key  Wo6t) ;  and  in  other  papers. 
Pagellus  microps  Quichenot,  Ramon  de  la  8agra,  Hist.  Cuba,  188,  tab.  3^  £  1  (Havana). 
Calamus  microps  Giycbouot,  Revision  Pagols,  118  (Cuba) ;  Jordan,  Proo.  U.  S.  N.  If . 

1886,537  (examination  of  type). 
ragellus  humilis  Poey,  Synopsis,  1868, 308  (Havana). 
Grammateus  humilis  Poey,  Ann.  Lye.  Nat.  Hist.  N.  Y.,  1872,  182;  Poey,  EnnmwatiOi 

1875, 56. 
Pagellus  milneri  Gk)odo  &,  Bean,  Proc.  U.  S.  N.  M.  1879,  134  (Charlotte  Harbor, 

FJorida) ;  Jordan  &,  Gilbert,  Synopsis,  1883,  556. 

Etymology:  Penna^  a  quill  or  pen. 

The  dark  spot  in  the  axil  is  a  diagnostic  mark  of  this  species.  The 
types  of  milneri  and  penna  are  identical.  A  small  specimen  in  the 
museum  at  Cambridge,  which  may  be  the  type  of  Poey's  Orammateus 
humilis,  belongs  to  this  species.  This  example  is  6  inches  long,  the  eye 
nearly  4  in  head,  the  depth  2^  in  length,  and  the  pectoral  as  long  as 
head. 

The  tyi)e  of  Calamus  microps  Quichenot  is  in  the  museum  at  Paris. 
It  agrees  with  Calamus  penna  in  all  respects  except  the  size  of  the  eye, 
which  is  4^  in  head.    It  is  probably  not  a  distinct  species. 

Specimens  of  0.  penna  are  in  the  museum  at  Cambridge  ftom  Bio 
Janeiro,  St.  Thomas,  Havana,  Camaru,  and  Bio  Grande  do  SuL 


106.  CALAMUS  ARCTIFRONS.    (QraBS  Porgy;  Shad  Porgy.) 

Calamus  arcUfnms  Goode  Sc  Bean,  Proo.  U.  8.  N.  M.  1882, 425  (Penttaeola) ;  Jordan  ^ 
Gilbert,  Synopsis,  1883, 928  (Pensaoola) ;  Jordan  A.  Gilbert,  Proo.  U.  S.  N.  M. 
1884,  23  (Key  West) ;  Jordan  <&  Swain.,  Proc.  U.  S.  N.  M.  1884,  232  (Cedar 
Keys). 

Habitat:  Gulf  of  Mexico,  from  Pensacola  to  Key  Wes*. 
Etymology:  ArctuSj  contracted;  fronsj  forehead. 
This  small  porgy  is  common  in  the  eelgrass  about  Key  West,  and 
ranges  northward  at  least  to  Pensacola. 

107.   CALAMUS  MBDIUS. 

Orammateus  medius  Poey,  Ann.  Lye.  Nat.  Hist.  N.  Y.,  1872, 183,  pi.  vii,  f.  4  (Havana) ; 
Poey,  Enomeratio,  1875,  56  (Havana). 

Habitat:  West  Indies. 

Etymology:  MediuSj  meiinm. 

We  refer  to  this  species  a  specimen  from  Havana  (21838,  M.  C.  Z.), 
15  inches  long.  The  species  seems  to  be  allied  to  0.  pennoj  differing  ia 
the  more  elongate  form. 
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XXIV.  SPARUS. 

Spams  Artediy  Genera  Piscium,  1738,  35  {aurata,  etc.). 

Spams  Linncnus,  Syst.  Natura,  ed.  x,  1758, 277  (anrata,  ot-c.)i  restricted  to  anruta  by 

Bleeker,  Gill,  and  various  authors. 
Pagrus  Cuvier,  R^gne  Animal,  ed.  i,  1817,  272  (argenteus—payrHs), 
Aurata  Riiwo,  Europe  M6rid.,  iir,  356, 1826  (aurata). 
Chijmophxjm  Cuvier,  Regne  Animal,  ed.  ii,  1829  (aurain). 
Chrysoblephus  Swainson,  Nat.  Hist.  Fishes,  etc.,  ii,  1839,  221  (gibbiceps), 
Argyrops  Swainson,  1.  c.  (spinifer), 
Pagriohthys  Blocker,  Nederl.  Ind.  Nat.  Tijdschr.,  xxi,  60,  1860. 

Tyi)e:  Sparus  aurata  L. 

Etymology:  <rndpo<:y  sparuSy  an  old  name  of  some  fish  of  this  genus. 

This  is  a  large  genus,  chiefly  represented  in  the  waters  of  the  Old 
World,  and  comprising  a  considerable  variety  of  forms.  The  species 
have  been  commonly  distributed  in  two  genera:  Fa^rus  with  the  molar 
teeth  in  two  series,  and  Spanis  (Chf^ysophrys)  with  the  molars  in  three 
or  more.  This  character  has  not  much  importance,  and  Steindachner 
has  proi)08ed  to  substitute  for  it  the  following: 

Sparus :  Teeth  behind  the  canines,  with  the  apex  rounded,  granu- 
lated, or  globose;  molars  in  two  or  more  series. 

Pagrus:  Teeth  behind  the  canines  acute,  subulate  or  seta<;eous^ 
molars  in  two  or  more  series. 

Although  in  general  appearance  Sparus  aurata  and  Sparus  pagrus 
differ  considerably,  and  also  considerably  from  other  aberrant  species, 
as  S.  gibbiceps  and  S.  spinifery  there  is  no  important  difference  in  the 
skull  or  skdeton,  and  we  place  all  in  one  genus.  To  this  genus  Fagel- 
lus  is  very  closely  allied. 

But  one  species  of  Sparus  is  yet  known  from  America.  In  Europe 
are  found: 

§  SPARUS. 

108.  SPARUS  AURATA  (L.).  Southern  Enrope  north  to  England. 

109.  SPARUS   CSRUIaEOSTICTUS  C^nv.  <&  Val.    Northwest  coant  of 

Africa  (lately  ohtained  in  Sicily  hy  Prof.  Doderlein). 

§  PAGRUS. 

110.  SPARUS  PAGRUS  L.    Southern  Europe  north  to  England ;  common 

alao  along  the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  of  the  United  States. 

111.  SPARUS  BHRBNBBROI  (Cut.  Sc  Val.).    Mediterranean  Sea;  rare. 

112.  SPARUS  BERTHBLOn  (Valenciennes).     Western  Mediterranean 

and  neighboring  islands. 
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AXAIA'8I«   OF   AMERICAN    SPKCIKS   OF   8PARIT8. 

a.  Molar  teeth  in  two  soricH;  teeth  hehind  the  caiiiiie>i  slender;  scales  large  (aliont 
55).  (Pagrus,) 
h.  Dorsal  spines  not  elongate ;  second  anal  spine  stronger  but  not  longer  than  third, 
about  4  in  head ;  ]>ectoral  fin  elongate,  reaching  about  to  fourth  soft  ray  of 
anal.  Body  oblong,  the  back  moderately  elevated,  the  profile  parabolic;  pre- 
orbital  deep:  D.  xii,  10;  A.  iii,  8.  Scales  6-56-13.  Life  color,  golden  olive; 
the  middle  of  each  scale  pinkish,  so  that  the  fish  appears  red;  sides  and  below 
flushe<l  silvery ;  many  scales  of  back  and  sides  each  with  a  round  purplish-blue 
spot,  these  forming  streaks  along  the  rows  of  scales ;  fins  mostly  reddish. 

Pagrus,  110. 


110.  SPARUS  PAGRUS.    (Red  Porgy.) 

Sparus  p<igrHs  L.,  Syst.  Nat.,  od.  x,  1758,  and  of  many  authors. 

Spams  argenteM  Bloch  &  Schneider,  1801,  271. 

Pagrus  argenieusy  Cuvier,  R^gne  Animal,  i,  1817,  272. 

Pagrus  vulgaris  Cuv.  &  Val.,  vi,  142,  1830,  and  of  most  European  writers. 

Pagrus  argenieusy  Goodo  &  Beiin,  Proc.  U.  S.  N.  M.  1879,  133  (Pensacola). 

Sparus  pagrus,  Jordan,  Proc.  U.  S.  N.  M.  1882,  278  (Pensacola)  and  elsewhere. 

Habitat:  Southern  Europe  and  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  of 
the  United  States. 

Etymology :  T^dypoq^  pa{fruBy  the  old  name,  whicli  has  become  pargo 
and  porgy  in  modem  tongues. 

This  species,  common  in  southern  Europe,  has  l>een  several  times 
taken  on  the  snapx>er  banks  about  Pensacohi.  There  seems  to  be  no 
difference  between  American  and  European  specimens,  except  that  in 
European  descriptions  we  find  no  allusion  to  the  blue  spots  character- 
istic of  the  American  fish. 
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XXV.  PAGELLUS. 

PageUuB  Ciiv.  &  Val.,  vi,  169,  1830  {erythrinutt). 

Type:  Sparuit  erythrinus  Cxiv.  &Yii\. 

Ktymolo^y:  French,  ^>a//eZ;  a  derivative  or  diminutive  of  j[>a(7re  and 
Pagrus. 

This  genus  is  very  close  to  Spartut,  from  which  it  differs  in  no  very 
important  character,  the  skull  and  skeleton  in  the  two  being  essentially 
alike,  and  the  only  tangible  distinctions  lying  in  the  weaker  dentition 
and  more  elongate  form  of  Fagelluft,  The  four  recognized  species  are  all 
European,  one  being  doubtfully  accredited  to  the  coast  of  Brazil.* 

The  species  are : 

113.  PAGELLUS  ERTTHRINUS   (L.)-     Soutbeni   Europe^  etc.,  north  to 

England. 

114.  PAOELLUS  ACARKE  Cnv.  Sl  Val.     Southern  Europe,  etc.,  north  to 

England. 

115.  PAGELLUS  CENTRODONTUS  (l)ela  Koche).  Southern  Europe  north 

to  England. 

116.  PAGELLUS  BOGARAVEO  (HrUuuich).     Southern  Europe,  etc. 

117.  PAGELLUS   MORM7RUS   (L.).    Mediterranean    iind    neighboring 

waters ;  said  to  occur  in  Brazil. 


"•  ANALYSIS   OF   SUPPOSED  AMERICAN   8PECIK8   OF   PAGELLUS. 

a.  ('olor,  golden  silvery,  with  seven  narrow  blackish  crossbars,  sometimes  dupli- 
cated. Bmly  oblong,  compressed;  mouth  very  protractile,  the  maxillary  bent; 
eye  5  in  head,  which  is  a  little  less  than  depth  of  body.  D.  xi,  12;  A.  in,  10. 
ScaleH  6-64-13 MoRMYRUS  {pemambucensis). 

PAGELLUS  M0KMYR18. 

Spam*  mormy'rut  Linmeus,  Syst.  Nat.,  1758,  «m1.  x. 

PagtlhiM  ^nwrmyrut  Cuv.  &,  Val.,  vi,  200,  and  of  iit^arly  all  European  authorH. 

ragtUua  yoreetuii  Cuv.  &  Val.,  VI,  203,  1830  (Gorea). 

PageUtu  pemambueetui*  Cnv.  &.  Val.,  VI,  216,  1830  (Pemanibuco?). 

Habitat:  Mediterranean  Sea  and  neighboring  coasts;  ascribed  on  very  doubtful 
authority  to  America. 

Etymology:  Mormyrus,  ^top/ivpo?,  a  naiiio  given  by  Aristotle  to  this  species. 

The  claim  of  this  species  to  a  place  among  American  fishes  is  the  presence  in  the 
MuHeiiin  of  Berlin  of  a  stuffed  example,  received  by  Bloch  from  "  Fernambouc,"  and 
bearing  the  label  '*  Sparus  pemamhucensif,'*  Giinther  mentions  three  specimens  in 
the  British  Museum  from  "St.  Vincent,"  collected  by  McGillivray.  As  already 
noticed,  there  is  an  island  St.  Vincent  in  the  Cape  Verde  group  where  this  species 
is  common,  OS  well  as  one  among  the  Lesser  Antilles,  where  it  has  not  yet  been  taken. 
The  specimens  of  McQillivray  came  from  the  Cape  A^enle  Island  of  St.  Vincent. 
The  occurrence  of  any  Pagellus  in  America  is  yet  to  be  verified. 
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XXVL  LAGODOH.* 

Lagodon  Holbrooke  Ich.  South  Carolina,  59,  1860  (rhamhoideH), 

Type :  Spar  us  rliomhoid^  L. 

Etymology:  Xayo^^hiw^i]  oJai>,  tooth. 

This  genus  coutains  a  single  specnes,  very  abundant  along  the  Atlantic 
coasts  of  the  United  States.  Tlie  essential  character  of  the  genus  is  in 
the  form  of  the  skull. 

ANALYSIS   OF   SPKCIKS   OF   LAGOI>ON. 

a.  Upper  jaw  with  two  rowd  of  molars;  dorsal  Hpines,  12;  second  anal  spine  not 
longer  than  third ;  body  elongate,  idliptical ;  depth,  2  to  2}  in  length ;  liead,  3} ; 
head  flattened,  muzzle  pointed,  proiile  not  very  Btee]>;  eye  moderate,  \\  to  1^  in 
snout,  1  in  inti^rorbital^  4  in  head;  mouth  moderate,  maxillary  not  reaching  to 
front  of  orbit,  3^  in  head;  incisors  ],  deeply  notched;  molars  in  two  series  in 
each  jaw;  dorsal  spines  all  rather  high,  the  highest  abo4it  2  in  head;  candal 
deeply  forked ;  ventrals  short  and  broad ;  pectorals  moderate,  up^ier  rays  reach- 
ing past  origin  of  anal;  bluish  above,  paler  below;  sides  with  8  to  12  golden 
longitudinal  stripes  and  about  G  dark  crossbars;  a  black  blotch  above  )iectoral; 
anal  with  a  light  margin;  dorsal  and  anal  each  with  a  median  golden  stripe. 
D.  Xii,  11 ;  A.  Illy  11 ;  scales,  10-05  to  70-17 Rhomboides,  118. 

118.  LAGK>DON  RHOMfiOIDES. 

(Pinfiah;  Bream;  Sailor's  Choice ;  Chopa  Spina.) 

8paru»  rhomhoideB  Linnsens,  Syst.  Nat.,  ed.  xil,  470,  1766  (Charleston,  on  a  speoimen 
froni  Dr.  Garden) ;  Schopf,  "  Schrift,  derNaturf.  Freunde,  Berlin,  viil,  153," 
1788  (New  York);  Gmelin,  Syst.  Kat.,  1275,  1788  (copied);  Shaw,  '*Geal. 
Zool.,  IV,  447,  1803." 

Sargun  rhomboides  Cuv.  <fe  Val.,  Hist.  Nat.  Poiss.,  vi,  68,  pi.  143,  1830  (New  York, 
New  Orleans);  DeKay,  Fishes  Now  York,  93,  pi.  71,  fig.  228,  1842  (New 
York);  Storer,  Synopsis  Fishes,  333,  1846  (copied);  GUnther,  Cat.  Fiah. 
Brit.  Mus.,  I,  447,  1859  (Southern  United  States). 

Lagodon  rhomhoides  llolbrook,  ''Ichth.  S.  Car.,  58,  pi.  8,  fig.  1,"  1860  (South  Caro- 
lina); Gill,  Cat.  Fish.  East  Coast,  27,  1873;  Poey,  Syn.  Pisc.  Cub.,  318, 
1868  (Cuba);  Gill,  Cat.  Fish.  East  Coast,  27,  1873;  Poey,  Ennmeratio  Piao. 
Cub.,  58,  1875  (Cuba) ;  IThler  &  Lugger,  Fishes  of  Maryland,  104,  1876 
(Maryland) ;  Goodc,  Fishes  Bermuda,  Am.  Joum.  Sci.  and  Arts,  1877,  282 
(Bt^rmuda);  Jordan  &  Gilbert,  Proe.  U.  S.  N.M.  1878,  378  (Beaufdwt); 
Goode  &.  Bean,  Proc.  U.  S.  N.  M.  1879,  133  (Pensacola) ;  J<»rilan,  Proo.  U.  S. 
N.  M.  1880,  19  (eastern  Florida) ;  Jordan,  Proc.  U.  S.  N.  M.  1880,  22  (St. 
Johns  Ki ver) ;  Bean,  Proc.  T'.  8.  N.  M.  1880,  95  (St.  Johns  River) ;  Jordaa  A 
Gilbert,  Phm;.  U.  S.  N.  M.  1882,  278  (Pensacola) ;  Jordan  &  Gilberc,  Proc.  U. 
S.  N.  M.  1882, 605  (Charleston) ;  Bean,  Cat.  Fish.  Intt^mat.  Fish.  Ex.  London, 
.57,  1883  (Galveston,  Texas);  Henshall,  Florida,  239,  18S4  (east  and  west 
coasts,  Florida  Keys) ;  Gill,  Standard  Nat.  Hist.,  ni,  222, 1886;  Eigei 
&  Hughes,  Proc.  U.  S.  N.  M.  1887,  66. 


"  In  the  synonymy  and  treatment  of  Lagodon j  ArchoitarguM  and  Diplodus  we  follow 
closely  the  paper  by  Eigenmann  &  Hughes  (Proc.  U.  H.  Nat.  Mus.  1887,  65 «l  teg.). 
Tbht  p»per  watt  based  on  the  inaterial  \}efo^i^  \ii&. 
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DiplodM  rhotaboides  Jordan  &,  Gilbert,  Syn.  Fish.  N.  A.,  558,  1883;  Jordan,  Proc. 
U.  S.  N.  M.  ISSi,  129  (Key  West) ;  Jordan  &  Swaiu,  Proc.  U.  S.  N.  M.  1884, 
233  (Cedar  Keys);  Jordan,  Cat.  Fish.  N.  A., 91,  No.  1064, 1885  (name only); 
Jordan,  Proc.  U.  S.  N.  M.  1886,  28  (Beaufort,  N.  C). 

Perca  rhomboidal%9  Goode  dc  Bean,  Proc.  U.  S.  N.  M.  1885,  20  (not  of  Linnnms). 

Habitat:  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  of  the  United  States,  Gape  Cod 
to  Cuba. 

Etymology:  /i6fi^o<:y  rhomb 'y  e7Jo?,  appearance. 

This  species  is  very  common  all  along  the  eastern  coast  of  the  United 
States  south  of  New  York,  and  on  the  Gulf  coast  as  far  west  as  Pen- 
sacola. 

ZXVH  AECEOSAEOVS. 

Archosargus  Gill,  Canadian  Naturalist,  August,  1865  {prohatocephalus), 

Tyx>e:  Sparus  probatacephalus  Wa\ha,nm. 

Etymology:  dpxoi;y  chief;  (fapyo^y  SarguSy  an  old  name  of  Diplodtis, 
This  genuSy  like  Lagodon  and  StenotomuSy  which  show  the  same 
character  of  the  procumbent  dorsal  spine,  is  confined  to  American 
waters.  There  are  two  color  types  in  the  genus,  one  group  being  made 
up  of  species  with  broad  black  crossbands,  the  other  of  species  with 
golden  streaks  and  inconspicuous  crossbands,  resembling  the  species 
of  Lagodan. 

A.VALY8IS  OP  8PKCIKS  OF  AKCUOSAROrS. 

a.  Occipitul  crest  rather  thin,  its  honeycomb  structure  not  exposed.  Species  with 
streaks  of  steel-blue  and  golden,  the  dark  crossbands  narrow,  disappearing 
with  age,  about  one-third  the  interspaces;  a  black  humoral  spot. 

5.  Dorsal  spines  13;  incisors  f  on  each  side;  side  of  back  with  8  or  9  golden 
streaks,  which  are  narrower  than  the  metallic-blue  interspaces, 
c.  Scales 9-48-15;  pectoral  fin  not  quite  reaching  second  anal  spine;  body  rather 
deep  and  compressed,  the  depth  2  to  2^  in  length ;  head  3^ ;  profile  rounded, 
steep ;  mouth  moderate,  the  maxillary  not  reaching  front  of  orbit,  3  to  3^-  in 
head;  eye  large,  as  broad  as  preorbital,  3|  to  4  in  head,  1^  in  luterorbital 
width.  Incisors  f  on  each  side,  entire,  or  with  a  shallow  notch ;  molars 
3-rowed  above,  2-rowed  below.  Fifth  dorsal  spine  highest,  2  to  2|  in  head; 
second  anal  spine  strong,  recurved,  2^  in  head ;  ventrals  moderate,  4^  to  4| 
in  hea<l,  not  nearly  reaching  vent.  Olivaceous,  silvery  below,  the  upper 
parts  with  golden  longitudinal  stripes  alternating  witli  bluish  interspaces; 
,     humeral  spot  larger  than  eye.    D.  xiii,  10;  A.  in,  10  or  11;  scales,  8  or 

9-45  to  50-14  to  16 Uni m aculatus,  119. 

cc.  Scales  7  or  8-48-15;  pectoral  fin  reaching  second  anal  spine;  body  rather  less 
deep,  the  snout  a  Uttle  longer;  ventrals  shorter,  5  to  5|  in  head;  otherwise 
essentiaUy  as  in  the  preceding,  of  which  it  is  the  Pacific  coast  representative. 

POURTALESII,  120. 

hh,  [Dorsal  spines  12;  incisors  }  on  each  side.  Depth  2^^^  in  total  length;  head 
more  than  4;  eye  3(  in  head,  1  in  snout;  maxillary  extending  to  *a  point 
between  the  pupil  and  the  "interior''  border  of  eye;  profile  with  a  slight 
depression  above  the  eye ;  second  anal  spine  much  longer  than  the  third. 
Color  grayish,  belly  white;  8  golden  longitudinal  bamls;  a  black  shoulder- 
spot.    D.  XII,  10;  A.  HI,  9.]  (Poeif) ••..:..Tridkns,  121. 
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aa.  Occipital  crest  broad,  its  honeycomb  structure  plainly  exposed  at  its  upper 
margin;  dorsal  spines  12;  species  without  blue  or  golden  markings,  bat 
with  about  seven  broad  black  crossbands  crossing  the  body;  no  distinct 
shoulder-spot.  Body  much  compressed;  dorsal  outline  strongly  srched; 
ventral  outline  almost  straight.  Profile  straiglit  and  steep  anteriorly.  Depth 
2  to  2^  in  length ;  head  3^.  Head  compressed,  deep ;  mouth  large,  almcMt 
horizontal;  maxillary  2|  in  hea<l;  eye  placed  high,  4  in  head,  1|  in  interor- 
bital,  1^  in  suborbital.  Incisors  f,  entire  or  slightly  emarginate,  serrate 
in  the  young;  molars  in  three  series  above,  in  two  below;  those  of  the 
inner  series  larger,  those  behind  the  incisors  very  small.  Highest  dorsal 
spine  1^  in  head;  caudal  ugt  deeply  forked;  second  anal  spine  about 
twice  in  head,  much  longi^r  than  third.  Yentrals  not  nearly  reaching  vent; 
pectorals  reaching  past  beginning  of  anal.  Color,  hea<l  dark ;  body  silvery- 
gray,  with  5  to  7  dark  bars,  which  are  loss  distinct  in  the  adult;  base  of 
pectorals,  black.    D.  xii,  10  or  12;  A.  in,  10  or  11. 

d.  Incisors  broad,  their  breailth  about  half  their  length.     Scales,  7-48-15. 

Probatocephalus,  122. 

dd.  Incisors  narrower,  their  breadth  2^  in  their  length.    Scales,  7-44-14. 

Arues,  123. 


119.  ARCHOSAROUS  UNIMACULATUS.  (Salema.) 

Salema  Marcgrave,  Hist.  Piso.  Brasil.,  153, 1648  (Brazil). 

Bream  Brown,  "  Jamaica,  446,  No.  1,"  1756. 

Perca  unimaculata  Bloeh,  pi.  308, 1792  (Brazil),  (on  a  figure  by  Prince  Maurice). 

(Mrammistes  unhnaculatu^y  Bloch  &  Schneider,  Syst.  Ichth.,  184, 1801  (after  Bloch). 

SarguB  unimaculatua,  Cuv.  &  Yal.,  Hist.  Nat.  Poiss.,  vi,  62, 1830  (Rio  Janeiro,  Martin- 
ique) ;  Storer,  Syn.  Fish.  N.  A.,  334, 1815  (copied) ;  GUnther,  Cat.  Fish  Brit. 
Mus.,  1, 446, 1859(Bahia,  Rio  Janeiro,  Guatemala,  Puerto  Cabello,  Jamaica) ; 
GUnthcr,  Fishes  Cent.  America,  386, 1866  (Belize). 

DiplodM  uHimaculaius  Jordan  <&  Gilbert,  Proc.  U.  S.  N.  M.  1884, 128  (Key  West) ;  Bean, 
Proc.U.  S.  N.  M.  1884, 158;  Jordan,Cat.  Fish.  N.  A.,  91,  No.  1065, 1885;  Jordan, 
Proc.  U.  S.  N.  M.  1886, 43  (Havana) ;  Eigenmann  Sc  Hughes,  1.  c.,  1887, 69. 

tSparuaaalin  Lac6i)^de,  Hist.  Nat.  Poiss.,  IV,  136, 1803  (based  on  unimaculatus  of  Bloch). 

Sargua  humeri- maculatu 8  Quoy  &  Gaimard.  Voyage  Freycinet,  Zool.,  297, 1825  (Eio 
Janeiro). 

Sargua  flavolineaiua  Cuv.  &.  Yal.,  Hist.  Nat.  Poiss.,  vi,  60,  1830  (Cuba;  Storer,  Syn. 
Fish  U.  S.,333,  1845  (oopie<l);  Gilnther,  Cat.  Fish.  Brit.  Mus.,  I,  446,  1859 
(copied);  Poi>y,  Syn.  Fish. Cub., 310,  1868  (co)>iod);  Poey, Enumeratio, 57, 
1875  (copied). 

Diplodua  JtavoUneatHS,  Jordan,  Proc.  U.  S.  N.  M.  1886, 42  (Havana). 

Sargua  varibwua  Poey,  Mem.  Pise.  Cub.,  ii,  197,  1860  (Cuba);  Poey,  Fauna  Puerto 
Riquena,  328, 1881  (Porto  Rico). 

Diplodua  cari6fl'M»,  Jordan  &  Gilbert,  Syn.  Fish.  N.  A.,  930, 1883  (copied). 

Habitat :  West  Indies;  north  to  Key  We.st,  80uth  to  Rio  Janeiro. 
Etymology:   Unlmaculatus,  Laving  one  spot. 

The  numerous  si)ecimens  examined  by  us  are  from  Key  West  smd 
Havana. 
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The  specimens  examined  by  Eigenmaun  and  Hughes,  now  before  us^ 
differ  decidedly  in  the  proportions,  the  color,  and  the  size  of  the  teeth ; 
but  while  the  differences  of  the  extremes  are  very  marked,  the  inter- 
gradation  is  so  x)erfect  that  no  tangible  specific  distinctions  can  be 
made  out.  We  have  only  the  deeper  form  (flavoUneatu^)  from  Key 
West,  while  we  have  both  extremes  from  Havana.  As  far  as  we  are 
able  to  judge  fnmi  the  figures  and  the  descriptions,  the  unimaculatus  of 
Bloch  &  Schneider,  Cuv.  &  Val.,  and  Jordan  &  Gilbert,  the  carihanis 
of  Poey,  and  the  humerimaculntus  Quoy  &  Gaimard  re])resent  the  more 
slender  form,  while  the  flavolineatus  Cuv.  &  Val.  represents  the  deeper 
form.    The  differences  of  the  extreme  forms  seem  to  be  these: 


The  deeper  farm  (flavoUneaius), 

Greatest  depth,  2  in  length. 
Voutral  outline  very  much  ronnded. 
Distance  from  insertion  of  first  dorsal 

spine,   obliquely  to   snout,   1^  in 

depth. 
Teeth  about  one-third  narrower  than  in 

the  more  slender  form. 
Body  more  compressed. 


The  more  slender  form  (unimaculatus). 

Greatest  depth,  2^  in  length. 
Ventral  outline  almost  straight. 
Distance  A:om  insertion  of  first  dorsal 

spine,  obliquely   to   snout,    1    ir 

depth. 


120.  ARCHOSARaua  POURTALESn. 

Sargus  pourialeaii  Steindaohner,  Fische  Afrikas,  39,  1881  (Galapagos  Islands). 
Archoaargus  pourialeaii,  Jonlan  &  BoUmau,  l^oc.  U.  S.   N.  M.  1889,  186  (Chatham 
Island  of  the  Galapagos). 

Habitat:  Galapagos  Islands. 

Etymology:  To  Louis  F.  do  Pourtalfes,  a  firiend  and  associate  of 
Agassiz,  who  was  with  him  on  the  Hassler  expedition,  by  which  this 
fish  was  discovered. 

This  species  is  known  to  us  firom  the  description  and  excellent  figure 
given  by  Dr.  Steindachner  and  from  a  specimen  obtained  by  the  Alba- 
tro88  on  Chatham  Island.  The  differences  between  pourtalesii  and 
UHimaculatus  are  very  slight,  and  might  be  ignored  were  it  not  for  the 
remote  and  restricted  habitat  of  the  Pacific  form. 


121.  ARCHOSARaua  TRIDENS. 

Sargua  iridena  Pot}y,  Ennmeratio  Piso.  Cab.,  57, 1875  (Cuba). 
Archoaargua  iridena  Eigenmann  dr.  Hughes,  1.  o.,  1887, 70  (copied). 

Habitat:  Cuba. 

Etymology:  Tres,  three;  denSy  tooth. 

This  species  is  known  to  us  only  firom  the  description  of  Ptof.  Poey. 
Its  distinctive  characters  need  verification,  it  being  perhaps  an  ab- 
normal specimen  of  Archosargus  uniniaculatus. 
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122.  ARCHOSARGUa  PROBATOCBPHALTXa 

(Sheepshead;    Sargo  Raiado.) 

Sparu8  Sheepshead,  Schopf,  ''Schrifton  der  (iescUsch.  Natf.  Freande,  vui,  152/'  1788 
(New  York). 

Sparu8  prohatoc€phalu8  Walbaam,  Artcdi,  Pise,  295, 1792  (based  on  Sohopf ). 

Archo»argH8  prohalocephalus,  Gill^  Cat.  Fish.  East  Coast  North  Ajuerica,  27,  1873; 
Uhler  4&  Lugger,  Fishes  of  Maryland,  103,  1874  (Maryland) ;  Jordan  A, 
Gilbert,  Proc.  U.  S.  N.  M.  1878,  379  (Beaufort) ;  Qoode  dt  Bean,  Proc.  U.  S. 
N.  M.  1879,  133  (Peusacola) ;  Jordan,  Pn)c.  U.  S.  N.  M.  1880, 22  (St  Johns 
River) ;  Beau,  Proc.  U.  S.  N.  M.  1880, 95  (St.  Johus  River) ;  Goode  Sl  Bean, 
Proc.  U.  S.  N.  M.  1885, 208 ;  Eigennianii  <&  Hughes,  loc.  cit.,  1887, 68. 

Diplodu8  prohatocephalu8f  Jordan  <&  Gilbert,  Proc. U.S. N.M.  1882, 278  (PensacoU); 
Jordan  <&  Gilbert,  Proc.U.  8.  N.  M.  1882,  (m  (Charleston) ;  Jordan  St  Gilbert, 
Syn.  Fish.  North  America,  558, 1883 ;  Bean,  Intemat.  Fish.  Exhib.  London, 
57,  1883  (Mutunzas  River  Inlet,  Florida) ;  Jordan,  Proc.  U.  S.  N.  M.  1884, 
128  (Key  West) ;  Jordan  &  Swain,  Proc.  U.  S.  N.  M.  1884, 232  (Cedar  Keys) ; 
Jordan  &,  Meek,  Proc.  U.  S.  N.  M.  1884, 237  (Jacksonville,  Fla.) ;  Henshall, 
Florida,  239, 1884  (east  and  west  coast,  Florida  Keys) ;  Jordan,  Cat.  Fish. 
N.  A.,  91,  No.  lOm,  1885;  Gill,  Standard  Nat.  Hist.,  ill,  220,  fig.  125,  1885; 
Goode,  Hist.  Aquat.  Animals,  381,  plates  130  and  131,  1886;  Jordan,  Proc. 
U.  S.  N.  M.  1886. 27  (Beaufort,  N.  C). 

Sparu8  ovicephaluH  Bloeh  <&  Schneider,  SyHt.  Ichtb.,  280,  1801  (based  on  Schopf ). 

Sargus  ovicephalun,  Gill,  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1800,20  (name  only);  Gill,  Cat. 
FiHh.  East  Coast,  31,  1861  (name  only). 

Sargu8  ovi8,  Mitehill,  Trans.  Lit.  and  Phil.  Soc.  N.  Y.,  i,  392,  plate  2,  fig.  5, 1814  (New 
York) ;  Cuv.  &  Val.,  Hist.  Nat.  Poiss.,  vi, 53, 1830  (New  Orleans);  DeKay, 
Fishes,  New  York,  89,  pi.  8,  fig.  23,  1842  (New  York);  Storer,  SynopeU 
Fishes  North  America,  332, 1816  (co)>ied);  Giinther,  Cat.  Fish.  Brit.  Mua., 
I,  447,  1859  (North  America);  Holbrook,  ''Ichth.  S.  Carolina,  54,  plate  8, 
fig.  2,"  1860  (South  Carolina);  Storer,  Fishes  Mass.,  126,  plate  10,  fig.  1, 
1867  (New  Bedford). 

Habitat:  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  of  the  United  States;  Cape  Cod 
to  Florida  Keys  and  Texas. 

pjtymology:  Ttpo^^arov^  sheep;  xe^a/iy,  head. 

The  numerous  speciniens  examined  by  us  are  chiefly  from  Florida. 
The  8])ecies  is  one  of  the  most  common  and  most  valuable  of  the  fooAr 
fishes  of  our  Atlantic  coast. 

123.  ARCHOSARGtrS  ARIES. 

Sargu8  aries  Cnv.  &  Val.,  Hist.  Nat.  Poiss.,  vi,  58,  1830  (Rio  Janeiro,  Maracaibo); 

GUiithor,  Cat.  Firth.  Brit.  Muh.,  i,  449,  1859  (copied);  GUuther,  Fiahet 

Ceut.  America,  386,  1864  (Belize). 
Archo8argu8  probatoc0phalu8  ane8  Ei^eumanu  &  Hughes,  1.  c.,  1887,69. 

Etymology:  -Ari^,  the  ram. 

This  si>ecies  is  unknown  to  us  except  through  the  published  descrip- 
tions above  referred  to,  and  through  the  manuscript  notes  of  Dr.  Jor- 
dan on  the  tyi)e  of  Cuv.  &  Val.  It  would  appear  to  be  closely  allied  to 
/>.  probatocephalusj  distinguishable  only  by  the  slightly  narrower  teeth 
and  i)ossibly  larger  scales.  It  is  probably  to  l>e  regarded  as  a  geo- 
graphicihi  variety  or  southern  repre-sontiiti  ve  of  the  common  sheepshead. 
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ZXVm.  DIFLODUS. 

Diplodas  Raiinesqae,  Indioe  d'Ittiolo|;ia  Siciliaua,  54^  1810  (annulariB). 

Sargus  Cuvier,  K^gat)  Animal,  1817,6(1. 1, 272  {aargmi;  name  preoccupied  in  Insects). 

Type :  Sparus  annularis  Gmelin. 

Etymology:  dtJcXoi^;^  double;  6dod<;,  tooth,  from  the  two  forms  of  teeth. 

The  mame  Diplodus  should  of  courao  superaede  Sargm,  both  from  the 
Avet  that  it  is  prior  in  date  and  because  the  latter  name  was  earlier 
used  for  a  genus  of  insects.  The  genus  Diplodus,  as  it  is  here  under- 
stood, difi'ers  from  Archosargus  chiefly  in  the  absence  of  a' procumbent 
dorsal  spine.  Most  of  the  species  of  Diplodus  are  European,  as  those 
of  Lagodonj  Archosargus,  and  Stenotomus — ^the  genera  which  have  the 
procumbe^^t  dorsal  spine  are  American.  The  skull  in  Diplodus  resem- 
bles that  of  Archosargus,  but  the  cavernous  or  honeycombed  structure 
of  the  interorbital  area  is  still  more  prominent. 

ANALYSIS  OK  AMERICAN  SPECIES  OF  DIPLODUS. 

a.  Scales,  7-66-14;  depth  in  adult,  2^  in  length;  black  bar  extending  entirely  across 
caudal  peduncle;  body  regularly  elliptical,  moderately  compressed;  head,  3} 
in  length;  profile  regularly  rounded,  not  as  steep  as  in  argenteus;  eye,  1}  in 
preorbital,  H  in  snout,  4(  in  head;  mouth  large,  almost  horizontal;  maxil- 
lary, Si  in  hoatl ;  incisors,  f ,  iusertoil  obliquely ;  molars  in  three  series  above  and 
two  below ;  longest  dorsal  spiue,  2|  in  head ;  caudal  deeply  forked ;  second 
anal  spine  little  larger  than  third,  Si-  in  head ;  veutrals  rt^aching  half  way  to 
the  anal  fin ;  itectorals  not  reaching  to  first  anal  spine ;  steel-blue  above,  paler 
below,  a  broad  black  border  on  the  operculum ;  a  black  spot  on  upper  part  of 
base  of  pectoral ;  D.  xii,  14  or  15 ;  A.  in,  13 Holbkodki,  124. 

aa.  Scales,  8-62  to  65-16;  black  bar  not  extending  entirely  across  caudal  peduncle. 
(.  Eye,  Si  in  heail,  1  in  snout;  second  anal  spine,  2}  in  head;  body  much  com- 
pressed ;  dorsal  outline  greatly  elevated ;  depth,  1}  in  length ;  bead.  Si  in 
length;  profile  almost  straight,  very  steep;  eye  large,  li  in  preorbital;  mouth 
moderate,  almost  horifontal ;  maxiUary,  Si  in  heail ;  incisors,  },  placed  as  in 
kollfrooki;  molars  as  in  holbrooki.  Longest  dorsal  spine,  2^  in  head:  caudal 
long,  forked ;  second  anal  spine  much  stouter  and  i  longer  than  third ;  veu- 
trals reaching  half  way  to  second  anal  ray;  pectorals  reaching  to  first  anal 
spine;  steel-blue  above,  silvery  below;  a  blackish  border  on  the  operculum; 
a  black  spot  on  the  upper  part  of  the  base  of  pectorals ;  five  or  six  very  nar- 
row, oblique  blackish  crossbars;  D.  xii,  14;  A.  iii,  13;  scales,  8-62-16. 

Argenteus,  125. 
bh.  [Eye,  4i  in  head,  li  in  snout ;  second  anal  spine,  Si  in  head ;  depth,  about  2 
in  length;  incisors,  rather  broad,  implanted  obliquely;  throe  series  of  molars 
above,  two  below;  eye,  li  in  interorbital;  crown  of  head  convex,  a  protu- 
berance above  the  anterior  angle  of  the  orbit;  preorbital  not  entirely  covering 
maxillary;  pectoral  fin  extending  to  origin  of  anal;  ventrals  nearly  to  vent; 
silvery  or  shining  golden,  with  many  narrow  longitudinal  dusky  stripes  (8  or 
9  above  lateral  line,  15  or  16  below),  and  with  four  or  five  narrow  blackish 
crossbands,  the  first  between  the  origin  of  the  dorsal  and  the  axil;  D.  xi  or 
XII.  12  to  15;  A.  Ill,  IS  or  U;  soalas,  8-65-16.]    (OUntkw) Saruus,  126. 
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124.  DIPLODUS  HOLBROOKI. 

Sargus  holbrooki  Boan,  Forest  and  Stream,  June  13,  1878  (Charleston) ;  Bean,  Proe. 

U.  S.  N.  M.  1878,  198  (Charleston);  Jordan  &  Gilbert,  Proc.  U.  S.  N.  M. 

1878.  379  (Beaufort);  Bean,  Proc.  IT.  8.  N.  M.  1880,  96  (CharleBton,  New 

York  market). 
Diplofiuft  holbrooki  Jordan  &  Gilbert,  Proc.  U.  S.  N.  M.  1882, 605  (Charleston) ;  Jordan 

«&  Gilbert,  8yn.  Fish.  N.  A.,  559,  1883;  Jordan  &  Swain,  Proc.  U.  S.  N.  M. 

1884,  232  (Cedar  Keys) ;  Jonlan,  Cat.  Fish.  N.  A.,  91,  No.  1067, 1885;  Ooode, 

Hist.  Aquat.  Auim.,  386,  lig.  132,  1886;  Jordan,  Proc.  U.  8.  N.  M.  1886,  27 

(Beaufort,  N.  C);  Eigeumauu  «&  Hughes,  1.  c,  1887,  72  (Cedar  Keys,  Pen- 

sacola,  Beaufort). 
Diplodus  catidimacula  Jordan  &  Gilbert,  8yn.  Fish.  N.  A.,  559, 1883  (yoong,  not  oaudi- 

macula  of  Poey). 

Habitat:  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  of  the  United  States^  Gape 
Hatteras  to  Cedar  Keys. 

Etymology:  Named  for  John  p]d wards  Holbrook,  author  of  the  Ich- 
thyology of  South  Carolina. 

The  8i)ecimen8  examined  are  from  Cedar  Keys  and  Pensacola,  Fla., 
and  from  Beaufort,  N.  C.  This  Ki)ecies  has  not  yet  been  found  in  the 
West  Indies,  though  it  probably  occurs  there.  It  may  be  considered 
as  the  northern  representative  of  argenteusj  but  is  unquestionably  a 
ditl'erent  species. 

125.  DIPLODUS  AROENTEUS. 

Sargus  argenteu$  Cav.  &.  Val.,  HUt.Nat.  Poiss.,  vi,  60,  1830  (Brazil);  GUnther,  Cat. 
Fish.  Brit.  Mud.,  i,  444, 1859  (Kio  Janeiro);  Goode,  Bull.  U.S. N.  M.,  V,  75 
(Bermudas);  GUnther,  Shore  Fishen,  5-7, 1880  (Island  of  Ascenaion,  Ber- 
mudas). 

Diplodus  argenteut  Figcnmann  &  Hughes,  1.  c.,  1887,  73  (New  Smyrna,  Fla.). 

Sargu8  caudimacul a  Voey,MemoTias  de  Cuba,  ii,  198,  18C0  (Cuba);  Poey,  Syn.  Pise. 
Cub.,  310,  1868  (Cuba) ;  Poey,  Enumeratio  Pise.  Cub.,  57,  1875  <Cuba). 

Habitat:  West  Indies,  Fhirida  and  the  Bermudas  to  Bio  Janeiro. 

Etymology:  ArgenieuSj  silvery. 

The  specimen  examined  is  from  New  Smyrna,  Fla.,  where  it  was 
obtained  by  Mr.  William  P.  Shannon.  This  is  the  only  specimen  yet 
recorded  from  the  United  States.  The  iiccount  of  Sargus  argenteuM 
Cuv.  &  Val.  agrees  well  with  oui-  specimen  from  New  Smyrna,  which  is 
certainly  the  Sargus  caudhnacula.  of  Poey.  We  have  therefore  substi- 
tuted the  name  argenteus  for  the  (uirrent  name  caudimacula.  The  types 
of  S.  argenteus  in  the  Museum  at  Paris  are  also  identified  by  Dr.  Jordan 
as  belonging  to  the  same  species  as  the  types  of  Sargus  caudimacula 
which  are  in  the  National  Museum. 
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126.  DIPLODUS  SARGUS.     (Sargo.) 

Spams  No.  13,  Artcdi,  Qenera,  37;  No.  2,  Siioci,  Descr.,  58,  1738. 

Sparus  sargus  LiDnirns,  Syst.  Nat.,  ed.  X,  278,  1758  (Moditcrraneau),  and  of  early 

European  authors. 
Sargna  rariegatus  Lacdp^de,  Hist.  Nat.  Poisfl.,  IV,  207,  1803  (Mediterranean);  Goode, 

Bull.  i:.  S.  N.M.,  V,  52,  1876  (Bermuda);  Goo<le,  Cat.  Fish.  Bermuda,  Am. 

Jour.  Science  and  Art,  292,  1877  (Bermuda). 
Sargun  rfiMciMGeoffroy  8t.  Hilaire,  Descr.  de  PEgypte,  Poiss.,  1813,  pi.  xviii,  fig.  i. 
Sargua  rondeleti  Cuv.  &,  Val.,  Hist.  Nat.  Poiss.,  vi,  14,  pi.  cxli,  1830  (Mediterranean), 

and  of  European  writers  generally. 
Sargus  vetula  Cuv.  &  Val.,  1.  c. 

Habitat:  Coast  of  southern  Euroi>e;  Bermudas. 

Etymology :  trapyo^,  sargus^  the  ancient  name  of  a  species  of  this  genus. 

This  species  is  known  to  us  only  from  descriptions.  It  is  included 
in  the  American  fauna  on  the  record  of  Dr.  Goode  of  its  occurrence  in 
the  Bermudas. 

The  remaining  Euroi>ean  s|>ecies  of  the  genus  are  the  following: 

127.  DIPLODUS  VT7LOARI8(Geoffroy  St.  Hilaire).  (Sargo  Seifia.)   Med- 

iterranean Sea  and  neighboring  islands. 

128.  DIPLODUS  ANJN  ULARIS  (Gmelin).    (Mojarra.)    Mediterranean  Sea 

and  neighboring  islands. 

129.  DIPLODUS  FASCIATUS  (Cuv.  &  Val. ) .    Western  Mediterranean  and 

shores  of  northwestern  Africa. 

This  si>ecie8  is  intermetliate  between  Diplodus  and  Charajc^  and,  accord- 
in  g  to  Steindachner,  its  existence  makes  the  latter  genus  untenable, 

XXIX.  CHARAX. 

Charax  Risso,  Enropo  M^ridioaale^  iir,  1826,  353  {acuUro8t%»=puntatzo)  not  Charax  of 

Oronow,  which  is  pre-Linnu'an). 
Puntasso  Bleeker,  Systema  Percamm  Revisnm,  1875,  284  (puntazzo;  substitute  for 

Charax y  regarded  as  preoccopied). 

Type:  Spams punlnzzo  Qmelin. 

Etymology:  Charax^  X^P^^^y  ^^  ancient  name  given  "on  account  of 
the  row  of  teeth  which  continues  without  interruption  on  each  jaw." 

This  genus  is  very  close  to  JHplodus,  from  which  it  differs  only  in  the 
presence  of  a  single  row  of  very  small  molars  instead  of  two  or  more 
rows  of  larger  ones.  The  snout  is  slender  and  projecting,  giving  the 
s];)ecies  a  somewhat  i>eculiar  physiognomy.  The  genus  is  of  slight 
value,  but  may  be  retained  for  the  present,  although,  as  Steindachner 
has  already  noticed,  IHplodvs  fasciatus  with  two  rows  of  small  molars 
marks  the  transition  ftt>m  Diplodus  to  Charax.  Tlie  generic  name 
Puntazzo  is  unnecessary  if  the  pre-LinnaBan  and  prebinomial  names  of 
Gronow  (J  764)  are  not  to  be  considered.  Ckarax  of  (Jronow  is  based  on 
species  of  Characinida.    A  single  species  is  known : 

130.  CHARAX  PUKTAZZO  (Gmelin).    Mediterranean  Sea  and  islands  of 

the  Eastern  Atlantic, 
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Subfamily  VII.— BORIDIIN^. 
XXX.  BORIDIA. 

Boridia  Ciiv.  &,  Val.,  v,  154,  18^0  (ffrossidens), 

Tyi)e:  Boridia  grossidens  Ciiv.  &  Val. 

Etymology:  Unexplained;  i)os8ibly  from  y9<i^  and  e?^oc. 

This  genus  is  based  on  a  single  species  once  brought  from  Brazil, 
but  not  seen  by  any  recent  collector.  It  is  certainly  very  different  from 
any  other  known  fish.  It  resembles  a  Xenichthya  with  the  teeth  of  a 
Cahmm.  Bleeker  places  it  near  HoplopagruSj  which  is  certainly  not 
its  natural  position. 

ANALYSIS  OF   SPECIES  OF   BORIDIA. 

a.  Body  rather  elongate,  covered  with  moderate  scales,  which  are  ranged  in  series 
parallel  with  the  lateral  line;  mouth  small,  the  maxillary  reaching  front  of 
eye ;  teeth  all  blunt  and  molar,  in  about  three  rows  in  each  Jaw,  the  front  teeth 
enlarged;  eye  rather  large;  preorbital  very  narrow;  nostril  small,  near  eye; 
dorsal  fin  divided  to  base,  the  first  and  second  spines  very  short,  the  third 
longest,  about  |-  head ;  soft  dorsal  and  anal  low ;  second  anal  spine  longer  and 
stronger  than  third,  Yuit  still  short;  caudal  well  forked;  peotorals  quite  short, 
shorter  than  ventrals;  soft  fins  scaleless;  depth  about  equid  to  length  of  head 
and  about  4  in  body;  J).  xi-i„13;  A.  iii,  11;  color  nearly  plain,  scales  dotted 
with  black.    (Cuv.  4"  Val.) Grossidens,  131. 

131.  BORIDIA  OR088IDEN8. 

Boridia  gros$idens  Cuv.  &.  V«l.,  v,  154,  pi.  114,  1830  (Brazil). 

Uabitat:  Coast  of  Brazil. 
Etymology:  Groaaus,  thick;  dens,  tooth. 

This  species  is  known  from  Ouvier's  description  of  a  single  indi- 
vidual, 14  inches  long,  brought  from  Brazil  by  De  Lalande. 

Subfamily  VIII.— M^NIN^. 

XXXL  ILaSHA. 

Masnas  Klein,  1749  (nonbinomial). 

MsBiia  Cuvier,  R^gne  Animal,  ed.  ii,  1828  (mam<i). 

Mama,  Bleeker,  Systema  Percarum  Revisum,  1875,  273  (mono), 

Tyi)e:  Spartu  mama  GmeHin. 

Etymology:  /xafvec,  an  old  name  of  some  small  fish. 

This  genus  is  very  closely  related  to  the  next,  with  which  it  is  united 
by  Dr.  Bleeker,  the  chief  difference  being  in  the  presence  ci  mdi- 
mentary  vomerine  teeth  in  Mama.  Two  species  are.  commonly  leooc^ 
nized,  besides  two  doubtful  ones,  Meena  vatnerina  Cuv.  &  YaL  and  Jfii 
uaculum  Cuv.  &  Val.    All  belong  to  the  Mediterranean  £bmiii& 

m 

132,  MJBNA  MJBNA  (Gmelin). 
133.  MiBNA  ZXBRA  (BrUnmchV 
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XXXII.  SPICARA. 

Bpicara  Rafinesque,  Caratteri,  etc.,  1810,  51  (flexuosa  —  amnris). 
Bmaria  Cuvier,  R^gne  Animal,  ed.  i,  1817,  269  (smarin). 

Type:  Spicaraflex\iosa:=zSparu^  smarin  L. 

Etymology:  Spicara^  a  local  name,  probably  from  spicUj  a  Kpike. 

This  genus  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  Mediterranean  and  neighboring 
waters.  The  name  Spicara  ha«  priority  over  the  commonly  used  name 
SmartH. 

Two  species  are  now  recognized  on  the  European  coasts.    These  are: 

134.  SPICARA  8MARI8  (Liunieus).     (Picarel.) 

135.  SPICARA  ALCBDO  (Risso). 

Besides  thesej  a  single  species  lias  been*  doubtfully  recorded  from  the 
West  Indies — Spicara  inartinica. 


XXXm  CEHTEACANTHUS. 

CentracantUB  (by  misprint)  Raflnesque,  Carattori,  etc.,  1820,  42  (cirrn8  :=  in$idiaior). 

Type :  CeiUracanthtia  cirrus  Bafluesque=:  Smarts  insidiator  Cuv.  &  Val. 

Etymology:  x^vt/o«v,  point;  azav^«,  spine. 

This  genus  contains  one  species  found  in  the  Mediterranean  fauna 
and  another  in  the  Indian  seas.  The  European  species  has  been  usually 
referred  to  Spicara  {Smarts) j  but  the  form  of  it«  dorsal  and  various 
minor  characters  sufficiently  distinguish  it.  Its  specific  name  cirrus 
is  derived  from  a  Sicilian  name,  "  cimi,^ 

136.  CENTRA CAJITUU 8  CIRRnS  Ratinosque.    Coa8t44  of  soithem 
-     Europp. 

'ANALT8I8  OK  SUPPOSED  AMERICAN  SPECIES  OF  SPICARA. 

a.  [Allied  to  Spicara  imarU,  bat  with  the  body  rounded,  compressed,  the  suborbital 
narrower  and  more  notched.  Color  apparently  plain,  a  small  black  spot 
on  the  side;  D.  xii,  11;  A.  iii,  9.]     (Cuv,  «f-  Vah) Martinica. 

HPICARA  HART1?(ICA. 

Smarii  mcrtinicus  Cnr.  St,  Val.,  n,  1S30,  424  (Mariiniqae). 

Habitat:  West  Indian  fauna. 

Etymology :  From  Martinique. 

The  type  of  this  species,  4  inches  long,  is  reputed  to  have  been  sent  to  Paris  from 
Pl<^,  in  Martinique.  Very  likely  it  is  the  common  European  pioarel,  Spicara  smarts, 
and  it  may  have  come  from  the  coasts  of  France.  Errors  of  locality  are  common  in 
museums,  and  the  "  C»lriiiet  du  Roi''  baa  not  been  exempt  from  them. 
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XXXIV.  EBYTHEICHTHYS. 

Erythrichthys  Tomminck  &,  Schlegcl;  Fanna  Japonica,  Poiss.,  117|  lSiO-50 {nchlegeli). 
Emmelichthys  RichardHon,  Voyage  Erebus  and  Terror,  FiBhos,  47,  1846  {nitidus). 
Bozaodon  Guiolieuot;  in  Gay,  Hist.  Chili,  ii.  208,  1847  {offanescenf), 
Dipterygonotua  Bleeker,  Contr.  Ichth.  Celebes,  1848  {leucogrammicug). 
Inermia  Poey,  Mcmorins,  ii,  1860,  193  (rittata.) 

Type:  Erythrichthys schlegeli  Giinther. 

Etymology:  ipoOpoq^  red;  f>/?6T,  ftsh;  true  only  of  the  typical  species. 

Tliis  genus  contains  about  five  species,  bright-colored  fishes,  inhabit- 
ing rather  deep  water.  The  species  are  not  well  known,  and  each  one 
of  them  has  been  made  the  type  of  a  distinct  genus  by  writers  who 
have  failed  to  detect  their  association  with  each  other.  None  of  the 
species  have  been  studied  by  us. 

ANALYSIS   OF  AMERICAN   SPKCIK8  OF  BKYTIIRICHTUYS. 

a,  [Color  greenish,  with  a  broad  band  of  yellowish  green  from  the  eye  to  the  tail; 
three  narrower  streaks  of  darker  green  on  the  back ;  snout  yellowish,  dorsals 
pale  yellow ;  caudal  violet,  its  upper  and  lower  edge  white ;  pectoral  rose ;  lower 
tins  pale.  Body  fusiform,  oval  in  section;  maxillary  reaching  beyond  eye ;  no 
teeth  in  jaws;  preoporole  with  soft  teeth  at  the  angle;  nostril  small;  no  pores  on 
lower  jaw;  dorsal  tins  separate;  pectorals  short;  Ans  low,  with  slender  spines; 
caudal  deeply  forked;  D. xiv,  10;  A.  m,  9;  scales,  100.]     (Poey,)    Vittatus,  137. 

aa,  [Uniform  bluish  green;  D.  xui-10;  A.  iii,  12].     (GUnlher  from  GuichtHot,) 

Cyankscens,  138, 

137.  ERTTEnrRICHTHTS  VITTATUS.     (Boga.) 

Inermia  vittala  Poey,  Meniorias,  ii,  193,  1860  (Havana). 
EmmeHchthyB  vittatus  Poey,  Synojisis,  320,  1868. 
Erythrichthys  rittatuB  Poey,  Enumeratio,  49,  1875. 

Habitat:  Coasts  of  Cuba. 

Etjinology:  VittatuSy  striped. 

This  little  fish  reaches  a  length  of  about  8  iiH^hos.  Accoi-ding  to 
Poey  it  is  generally  rare  on  the  Cuban  coast,  occasionally  appearing 
in  great  numbers. 

138.  ER7THRICHTH78  C7ANB8CEN8. 

Boxaodon  ryaiie«c^if«Gnichenot,  in  Gay,  Hist.  Chili,  209,  Atlas,  lam.  .5,  f.  1,  1847. 
Erythrichthys  cyanescens  Giinther,  i,  395  (copied). 

Habitat:  Coast  of  Chile. 

Etymology:  CyanescenSj  bluish. 

This  species  is  knoi^ii  only  from  the  scanty  and  incorrect  ^accoant 
given  by  Guichenot.  We  have  not  seen  the  original  account,  and  copy 
our  diagnosis  from  OUnther. 
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Subfamily  IX.— SCATHARIN^. 
XXXV.  BOX. 

Box  Cuv.  Si.  Val.,  vi,  34«,  1830  {ImqtH). 

TyiH3 :  Sparus  hoops  L. 

Etymology:  /5<5c,  hox^  an  old  name  of  the  typical  spiHjies,  Htill  called 
Bogue  or  Boga  in  soutliern  Europe. 

This  genus  contains  one  very  well  known  si)ecie8  aoundant  in  the 
seas  of  southern  Europe.  It  has  been  commonly  referred  to  the  same 
genus  as  the  next  species,  but  the  elongate  form  of  the  body,  the  mucli 
larger  eye,  and  especially  the  presence  of  14 or  15  dorsal  spines  instead 
of  U ,  seem  sufficient  for  its  generic  separation.  The  name  Box  has  been 
almost  universally  use<l  for  both  species,  but  that  of  Boopa  is  older,  and 
must  take  its  place,  Jis  Blocker  has  shown,  if  the  two  are  plax',ed  in  one 
genus.  Under  Boopn^  B.  salpai^  the  first  species  mentioned  by  Cuvier, 
and  Bleeker  Inis  made  this  the  type  of  the  genus  Boopn.  It  is  evident 
however,  that  B,  hoops  was  regarded  by  Cuvier  &  Valenciennes  as  the 
type  of  Box.  This  fact  may  Justify  us  in  retaining  both  names,  Boops 
and  Box^  rather  than  to  invent  a  new  generic  or  subgeneric  name  for 
Box  hoops. 

139.  BOX  BOOPS  (L.). 

Besides  the  well  known  Box  hoops,  another  species*  of  Box  has  been 
erroneously  iw^credited  to  the  West  Indies.  The  type  of  Box  carnhaica* 
came,  however,  from  St.  Vincent  of  the  Cai>e  Verde  groui)  and  not 
from  the  West  Indian  island  of  the  same  name. 

XXXVI.  BOOPS. 

Cynaedua  Gnmow,  Zoophyl.,  17H3  (nalpa)  (nou-binomiul). 

Boops  Cuvier,  Regno  Animal^  cd.  1,  1817,  270  {nalpay  melanurus,  hiHtpa;  rentricted 

by  Blocker,  Systema  Percarum  RcviHUiu,  to  Boopa  aalpa^  the  tirHt  Hpecios 

mentioned  by  Cuvier). 
CynaeduB  Gronow,  Syst.  Ed.  Gray,  1854,  55  {oniun  ^=  nalpa ;  not  Cyna'dus  SwainsoUi 

1839  —  Crenilahrun). 

Tyi>e:  Spams  salpaJi. 

Etymology :  Bowif>j  hoops,  large-eyed,  a  name  applied  by  Kondelet  to 
Box  hoops.    It  is  probably  an  error  for  /?oc. 

This  genus  as  here  understood  contains  one  common  European 
species. 

140.  BOOFB  8ALPA  (L.).     Mediterranean  .Soa  and  neighboring  islands. 


•  Box  rulgaris  var.  carabaica  GUnther,  i,  419,  1859  (St.  Vincent). 

ThiH  Rpecies  is  said  to  differ  from  Boxhoopn  in  the  slightly  smaller  scales,  and  by 
the  presence  of  15  dorsal  spines  instead  of  14.  Ah  already  noted  (Paraprhtipoma 
viridenne)  there  is  an  island  ca}lc<l  St.  Vincent  in  the  Cape  Verde  Archipelago  ns  well 
as  in  the  West  Indies.  There  is  no  doubt,  as  already  shown,  that  the  type  of  Box 
varabaica  came  from  the  other  St.  Vincent,  and  it  is  donbtless  identical  with  the. 
comifion  Biyga  of  Europe. 

a.  Mis.  113 34. 
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XXXVn.  OBLADA. 

Oblada  Cuvier,  R^gne  Animal,  ed.  2,  1829  {melanura). 
Oblata  Cuv.  Sc,  Val.,  vi,  1830,  366  (melanura). 

Typo:  Sparus  melanurus  L. 

Etymology:  From  Oblado  or  BladCj  the  common  name  of  Oblada 
melanura  at  Marseilles. 

This  genuvS  contains  a  single  species  common  in  the  Mediterranean. 
We  here  restore  the  older  orthography  of  the  name. 

141.  OBLA.DA    MBLANURA  (L.).     Mediterranean  Sea  and  neighboriag 

w  at-ern. 

XXZVm.  SCATHARUS. 

Scathanis  Cnv.  &  Val.,  vi,  375,  1830  (gratcus). 

Type:  Scatharus  grcecus  Cuv.  &  Val. 

Etymology:  atrxdOapor,  or  (Txd0apo<;^  a  name  now  used  by  the  Oreeks  for 
Scatharus  grwcus  and  Spondyliosoma  cantharus. 
This  genus  contains  a  single  species,  abundant  on  the  coasts  of  Greece. 

142.  8CATHARU8  ORiBCnS  Cav.  <&  Val.    Eastern  Mediterranean. 

XXXDL  SPOHDTLIOSOMA. 

Cantharus  Cuvier,  R^gne  Animal,  od.  1,  1817|  278  (cantharus ;  name  preoccupied  in 

Molliisks  and  in  Polypi). 
SpondylioBoma  Cantor,  Catal.  Malayan  Fishea,  1850,  50  (cantharus :  substitute  for 

Can  tharuSf  preoccu  pieil ) . 

Type:  Sparus  cantharus  Gmelin. 

Etymology:  (nzovduXiovy  spindle;  rrcD/xa,  body. 

This  genus  contains  some  half  a  dozen  old-world  species,  well  char- 
acterized by  the  presence  of  a  band  of  lanceolate  teeth  in  each  jaw.  It 
is  remarkable  that  the  generic  imme  Cantharus^  although  twice  preoc- 
cupied, should  have  been  almost  universally  used  for  this  group,  while 
Cant<n*^s  substitute  name  of  Spondyliosoma  has  been  entirely  overlooked. 
The  recognized  si)ecies  of  Spondyliosoma  in  European  waters  are: 

143.  8P0ND7LI080MA    CANTHARUS    (Gmelin).     Southern    Europe 

north  to  England. 

144.  SPONDTIiIOSOMA  ORBICULARE  (Cuv.  &  Val.).     Mediterranean 

Sea. 

Subfamily  X.— GIRELLINA. 
XL.  OntELLA. 

OireUa  Gray,  Illustrations  of  Indian  Zoology,  about  1840  (punctata). 
Melanichthys  Temniinck  &  Schlegel,  Fauna  Japonica,  Poissons,  75,  lS50(punctatu9)» 
Camarina  Ayrcs,  Proc.  Cal.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  I860,  81  (nigricans). 

Type:  Oirella  punctata  Gr^y. 

Etymology:  From  the  French  ^^  OirelUy^  which  is  a  derivative  of 
c/f///>^  and  i»  ap])lied  to  the  smaller  labroids. 
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This  genus  contains  several  sx>ecies  found  in  the  western  Pacific 
and  a'  single  ajiecies  characteristic  of  the  rocky  shores  of  California. 
They  are  herbivorous  fishes,  feeding  on  seaweeds. 

ANALYSIS   OF  AMERICAN  SPECIES   OF   GIKELLA. 

a.  Body  oval,  compre«8ed,  with  very  deex)  caudal  peduncle;  snout  thick,  its  profile 
evenly  rounded;  mouth  Bmall,  Huhinferior,  the  maxillary  reaching  nearly  to 
front  of  orbit;  a  minute  patch  of  palatine  teeth;  each  jaw  with  a  scries  of  flat, 
tricuspid,  movable  incisors,  behind  which  is  a  broad  band  of  smaller  ones;  no 
teeth  on  vomer  or  tongue;  cheeks  with  very  small  scales;  oporcles  and  top  of 
head  naked;  preoporcle  minutely  serrulate  at  its  angle;  prcorbital  as  broad 
as  eye.  Gill-rakers  numerous,  rather  long.  Scales  firm,  weakly  ctenoid,  those 
on  thorax  and  front  of  back  smaller.  Dorsal  spines  lower  than  Hoft  rays,  with 
an  imperfect  sheath  of  scales  at  their  base;  anal  spines  small,  graduated,  the 
soft  rays  higher  than  those  of  the  dorsal ;  caudal  lunate ;  pectorals  short  and 
broad,  not  reaching  vent;  ventrals  short.  Air  bladder  with  two  posterior 
horns;  intestinal  canal  very  long;  pyloric  c(eca  numerous;  peritoneum  black. 
Color  dusky  green,  paler  below ;  young  with  a  largo  yellowish  blotch  on  each 
side  of  dorsal.    Head,  4  in  length;  depth,  2^;  D.  xiv,  14;  A.  in,  12.    Scales,  50. 

NlGKICANS,  145. 

145.  OIRELLA  NIGRICANS.    (Bluefish.) 

Camarina  nigricans  Ayres,  Proc.  Cal.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  1861,  81,  f.  22  (California). 

GireUa  nigricansy  Gill,  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1862,  244;  Jordan  &  Gilbert,  Proc. 
U.  S.  N.  M.  1880,  27  (San  Diego) ;  Jordan  &  Gilbert,  Proc.  U.  S.  N.  M.  1880, 
456  (Monterey  Bay,  Santa  Barbara,  San  Pedro,  San  Diego);  Jordan  & 
Jooy,Proc.  U.  S.  N.  M.  1881,  12  (Wilmington,  Cal.,  Santa  Barbara) ;  Jordan 
&  Gilbert,  Proc.  U.  S.  N.  M.  1881,  47  (Monterey,  Santa  Barbara) ;  Jordan 
&  Gilbert,  Proc.  U.  S.  N.  M.  1882,  363  (Cape  San  Lucas) ;  Jordan  &  Gilbert, 
Syn.  Fish.  N.  A.,  1883,  560;  Rosa  Smith,  Proc.  U.  S.  N.  M.  1883,  234  (Todos 
Santos  Bay);  Rosa  Smith,  Proc.  U.  S.  N.  M.  1884,  553  (San  Cristobal); 
Jordan,  Fish.  Indus.  U.  S.,  i,  394,  1884  (Monterey,  Santa  Barbara) ;  Jordan, 
Proc.  U.  S.  N.  M.  1885,  380  (Cape  San  Lucas) ;  Jordan,  Fish.  Indus.  U.  S., 
II,  596,  1887  (Santa  Catalina) ;  Evormann  «&  Jenkins,  Proc.  U.  S.  N.  M. 
1891,  154  (Guaymas). 

GireUa  d^frnomacula  Gill,  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1862,  244  (Cape  San  Lucas) ;  Jor- 
dan &  Gilbert,  Proc  U.  S.  N.  M.  1882,  363. 

Habitat:  Pacific  coast  from  Monterey  to  tbo  Gulf  of  California. 
Etymology :  NigricanSy  bhickish. 

This  ftsli  is  very  common  on  the  coast  of  southern  California,  reach- 
ing the  length  of  about  a  foot.    It  is  a  food-fish  of  fair  quality. 

XLL  DOTDIXODOH. 

Doydizodon  Valenciennee,  Voyage  de  la  Venus,  v,  318,  1855  (Jreminvillei). 

Type:  Doydia?o<fcm/rciiitnr<We»  Valenciennes. 

Etymology:  Doy,  meaning  unexplained;  de^cic;?,  forked;  ot^o^v,  tooth. 

This  genus  contains  two  species,  both  as  yet  imi)erfectly  described. 
It  is  certainly  closely  allied  to  Oirella  and  may  prove  to  be  inseparable 
from  that  genus.  The  only  important  difference  would  seem  to  be  in 
the  smaller  spinous  dorsal  of  Doydixodan. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  SPECIES  <»F  IMIYDIXODON. 

a.   [Color,  uuiforui  dark  green,  or  baiule<l  with  darker;  D.  xii,  15;  A.  HI,  12.     ^ales 
about  60.     Form,  8(|iiiimatioii,  and  deutition  of  Girella  nigrican8.'\    (  Falendennet.) 

Fkemixvillei,  146. 
aa.  [Color,  nniforiu  dark  lirown.     1).  xiii,  18;  A. in,  12.J L.kvifrons,  147. 

146.  DOITDIXODON  FREMIlTV^ILLiSI. 

Doydixodon  frcminriUvi  Val<;ii<-ionnt'8,  Voya;io  VonuH,  323,  pi.  5  (Gnlapn;(08  iHlandH). 
Doydixodon  fa^ciatumKucT  Sl  Steind.,  »Sitzl».  Akad.  Wien,  MV,358,  f.  2  (Iqnique,  Peru). 

ilabitat:  Galaiiago^  Jshuids,  and  coast  of  Peru. 

Etymology:  Named  for  Fremiiiville,  an  early  French  naturalist  and 
explorer. 

ThiH  species  is  known  to  usonlyfrom  the  poor  figure  of  Valeneienues, 
which  closely  resembles  Oirclla  nigricans^  but  the  number  of  dorsal 
spines  is  smaller. 

147.  DOYDIXODON  LiEVIFRONB. 

VimeUpteruH  Uvvifronn  THcLiidi,  Fauna  Peruana,  18-14,  18  (lluac'ho,  Pern). 

Habitat:  Coast  of  Peru. 

Etymology:  Lwvis,  smooth;  fronn,  forehead. 

This  imperfectly  known  species  is  probably  to  be  referred  to  2>oydidro- 
do7i.  It  is  probably  close  to  D,  /reminrilleij  but  if  correctly  described 
it  cannot  be  the  same.    The  following  is  Tschudi's  description: 

PIXKIiKPTEUt'S  L£V1FR0N8  Tsch. 

D.  XIII,  18.     V.  I,  5;  A.  ill,  12.     P.  1(5. 

VerhaltiiiRH  dor  Ilohc  zur  Liiiige  1 : 2, 8,  den  Koitfes  zum  Kori>er  1 :3.  Ange kreieniudy 
nahc  am  convexen  obeni  Stiniraiid;  1, 6  seines  Durchmcsscrs  vom  Vordeckelrande  tind 
zweimal  sein  DurchmeHser  vom  rnterkieforrande.    N:iAenlocher  sehr  uabo  am  Aage. 

Maul  klein,  iiieht  ganz  bis  untc^r  das  Auge.  gcMpalten.  Ztibiie  dcs  Ober-  und  Uuter- 
kiefers  in  zwei  lieelieltoimigen  Massen  zusaniniengedraugt ;  die  eiuzelucii  Zaline 
leicht  nach  liinten  gobogeu. 

Die  verti<^alo  Deckelrand  sehwach  uaeb  bin  ten  gesebweift,  dcr  liorlzoutalc  leicht 
naob  unteii  gebogen;  der  W'iiikel  abgerundet. 

Der  Vordcckoldorn  stunipf;  nach  dem  obern  Winkel  zu  ist  der  Yordeokelrand 
auHgescbuitten.  Stirn  un1>eHehuppt,  Naeken,  Deckel  und  I^rust  80  wie  die  Basis  der 
Flossen  mit  kleinen,  der  iibrigo  Koqier  mi t  grossen  Scbnppen  bcsetzt.  Die  Seitenlinie 
vcrlauft  dem  RiickenprofU  parallel,  beinaho  in  der  Mitt4»  de«  Korjiers. 

Die  Riickenllossu  beginnt  der  Baucbflosse  gegcniiber  und  endet  nach  liinton  so  weit 
wie  die  Al't^irllosiH*.  Die  Staeheln  sind  beinabe  glcichlang  und  ziemlich  kurz,  der  ISte 
der  langste,  die  ersten  FlossiMiHtrahlcn  iioeli  einmal  so  lang  als  dieser.  Schwanz- 
floHse  gerade  abgescbnitten.  Die  Afterflosse  l>cgiiint  dem  erstt'n  Riickeuflosseiistralile 
gegeniiber;  die  drei  Stacbeln  nind  kur/ ;  dcr  erste  der  spitzigstf^  und  langste.  Die 
Bauelillosse  beginnt  binti'r  der  Krustflosse  und  reicht  niebt  ganz  bis  zur  Afterflosse; 
ihr  Fb>sseiistacbel  ist  ziendicb  lang.  Die  BrustHoHse  sitzt  am  wciteston  nach  Turn 
und  endet  dem  8ten  RiickenflossenHtaehel  gegeniiber. 

Fdrbung. — Auf  d«'m  gan/en  KoriKT  braun-grau;  der  Ko]if.  besonders  auf  der  Stirn, 
olivenbraun,  <lle  Soitcn  mebr  iu*s  Oraue  ilbergeheud,  der  Bauch  weisslich  bratin. 
Liingo  D  '. 

ForJIfommen, — hei  Huucho,  uordlicU  \ou  Lima. 
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Subfamily  XI.— KYPHOSIN^. 
XLH  HEBMGSILLA. 

Hermoailla  Jeukins  «&  Evermann,  Proc.  IT.  S.  N.  M.  1888,  144  (azurea). 

Type:  Ilennosilla  dzurea  Jenkins  &  Evennauu. 

Etymology:  Hermoailla,  name  of  the  capital  city  of  Sonora,  along  the 
C(^asts  of  which  state  the  typical  species  was  taken,  derived  from 
Spanish  ^rmo^a,  beautiful  (Latin, /orwio«a). 

This  genus  contains  a  single  species,  an  ally  of  Kyphosus,  found  in 
the  Gulf  of  California. 

ANALYSIS  OV  SPECIES  OF  IlERMOSILLA. 

a.  Top  of  head  from  posterior  margin  of  eyea,  snout,  preorbitals,  chin,  and  preoper- 
cles  naked.  Body  ovate,  compressed;  head  short;  snoat  blunt,  3  in  head;  max- 
iUnry  about  equal  to  eye,  which  is  3|  in  head,  and  reaching  front  of  eye;  both 
jawH  with  one  series  of  close-set,  equal,  narrow,  rounded  incisors;  no  teeth  on 
vomer;  gill-rakers  slender.  3-|-12,  about  equal  to  eye;  preorbital  1^  in  eye; 
preopercle  entire ;  fins  except  spinous  dorsal  finely  scaled;  seventh  dorsal  spine 
longest;  second  anal  spine  longest,  1^  diameter  of  eye;  pectorals  shorter  than 
ventrals,  1^  in  head;  spinous  dorsal  about  half  longer  than  soft.  Head,  3f ; 
depth,  2 ;  D.  XI,  11;  A.  Ill,  10.  Scales,  11-65-17.  Color,  dark  steel-blue,  paler 
below;  body  with  about  12  nearly  vertical  blackish  crossbands  about  as  wide 
as  the  eye;  below  eye  silvery,  with  a  dark  streak  from  maxillary  to  angle  of 
opercle ;  opercular  blotch  black ;  a  black  blotch  in  the  axil ;  fins  mostly  dark. 

AZURBA,  148. 

148.  HBRM08ILLA  AZURBA. 

HermosiUa  azurea  Jeukins  <&  Evermann,  Proc.  U.  S.  N.  M.  1888, 144  (Quaymas). 

Habitat:  Gulf  of  California. 
Etymology:  AzureuSy  sky-blue. 

This  beautiful  species  is  known  from  two  examples,  taken  by  Jenkins 
&  Evermann  at  Ouaymas,  in  Sonora. 

xini  KTPHosns. 

KyphoBUS  Lac^pMe,  Hist.  Nat.  Poiss.,  iii,  114,  1802  (bigibbiu  =fii$cus), 
PimelepteruB  Lac6p6de,  Hist.  Nat.  Poiss.,  iv,  429,  1803  (boaqui  —  nectairix), 
DorsuariuB  Lac<$pMe,  Hist.  Nat.  Poiss.,  v,  482,  1803  {nigreHcen8=fu8cus), 
Xyster  Lac^pede,  Hist.  Nat.  Poiss.,  v,  484,  1803  (fiMous). 
? OpiBthistia8  Qill,  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1862.  245,  (tahmel). 
Sectator  Jordan  <&  Fesler,  subgen.  no  v.  (aoyurus). 

Type:  Kypko9Us  bigibbus  Lac^pede. 

Etymology:  xe>f<5(r,  a  hump,  the  word  more  correctly  written  cyphusj 
and  referring  to  a  deformed  specimen  with  hump  back. 

This  genus  contains  some  ten  species,  all  but  one  confined  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  most  of  them  found  in  the  East  Indies.  One  of  the 
species,  Opisth%8tius  tahmelj  usually  referred  to  this  group,  is  probably 
the  tyi)e  of  a  distinct  genus,  distinguished  by  its  elevated  soft  dorsal 
and  anal. 
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AXALYSIS  OF  AMERICAN  SPECIES  OF  KYPHOSUS. 

a.  Soft  dorsal  and  anal  moderately  elevated. 
b.  Incisor  teeth  well  developed,  each  with  a  conspicuous  horizontal  proeeas  or 
root;  caudal  fin  moderate,  ahont  as  long  as  the  head,  the  outer  rays  not 
3  times  us  long  as  middle  rays;  junction  of  gill-membranes  forming  au 
angle  (Kyphosus). 
e.  Soft  dorsal  with  14  rays;  anal  with  14;  teeth  25  to 30;  color  bluish^  sides  with 
about  12  dark  longitudinal  streaks ;  longest  spine  about  2^  in  head ;  D.  Xl, 
14;  A.  Ill,  14. 
d.  Soft  part  of  anal  fin  low,  its  longest  ray  4  in  base  of  fin  and  4  in  head ;  acalea 
smaller,  about  85;  depth  more  than  half  length;  eye  nearly  4  in  head. 

Analogub,  149. 

dd.  Soft  part  of  anal  fin  somewhat  elevated  in  front,  its  longest  ray  2^  in  head, 

2^  in  base  of  fin ;  scrales  12-70-22 ;  depth  2  in  length ;  eye  3^  in  head ;  snout 

very  blunt Eucgans,  150. 

CO.  Soft  dorsal  with  11  or  12  rays;  anal  rays  in,  11 ;  teeth  35  to  40;  color  grayiah 
or  yellowish,  with  darker  lengthwise  streaks. 
e.  Scales  10-55-16;  soft  dorsal  and  anal  fin  moderate,  the  longest  ray  of  anal 
about  2|  in  head ;  longest  anal  spine  2^  iu  head.  Body  ovate,  compressed, 
its  depth  2i  iu  length;  head,  3|.  D.  xi,  12;  A.  iii,  11.  Color  dusky,  with 
about  25  pale  streaks  following  the  rows  of  scales,  those  near  middle  of 

body  broadest;  a  silver  streak  along  preorbital Sectatrix,  151. 

ee.  Scales  12-67-22;  anal  fin  high  iu  front,  its  longest  soft  ray  about  1}  in 
head;  longest  anal  spine  about  2  in  head;  depth  of  body  2^  in  length; 

head,  3f;  D.  xi,  11;  A.  in,  11 Lutbscens,  152. 

bb.  Incisor  teeth  small,  with  iuconspieuous  roots;  caudal  much  longer  than  head, 
the  lobes  falcate,  the  out^r  5  times  length  of  middle  rays;  gill-membraues 
not  forming  an  angle  at  junction.  {Seciaior  Jordan  «&  Fesler.) 
/.  Anal  low,  its  last  ray  longest,  its  middle  rays  shorter  than  eye;  longest 
dorsal  spine  about  3^  in  head ;  scales  11-78-19 ;  color  olivaceous,  with  bine 
and  golden  spots  and  stripes;  depth,  2|;  head,  3J;  D.  xi,  13;  A.  ni,  14. 

OCTURUS,  153. 

149.  KTPHOSUS  ANALOGUS. 

Pimelepterus  analogus  Gill,  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1862,245  (Cape  San  Lucas) ; 
Jordan  «&  Gilbert,  Proo.  U.  8.  X.  M.  1881, 232  (Porto  Escoudido) ;  Jordan  A, 
Gilbert,  BuU.  U.  S.  F.  C.  1881, 328 ;  Jordan  «fe  Gilbert.  Bull.  U.  S.  F.  C.  1882, 
107  (Mazatlan,  no  description);  Jordan  &  Gilbert,  Bull.  U.  S.  F.  C.  1882,110 
(Panama,  no  description);  Jordan  &  Gilbert,  Proc.  U.S.  N.  M.  1882,  353, 
363  (Cape  San  Lucas,  no  description). 

CyphoBUB  analoguBf  Jordan  iSc  Gilbert,  Proc.  U.  S.  N.  M.  1882,  626  (Panama,  no  de- 
scription). 

KyphoBUB  analoguB,  Jordan,  Cat.  Fish. N.  A.,  1885,  92  (Pacific  coast,  no  description); 
Jordan,  Proc.  U.  S.  N.  M.  1885,  380  (Mazatlan,  Panama,  no  description), 
Kvermann  &  Jenkins,  Proc.  U.  S.  N.  M.  1891, 154  (Guaymas). 

Habitat:  Pacific  coast  of  tropical  America^  from  Panama  to  Oulf  of 
Califoniia. 

Etymology;  Analogus^  analogous  (to  Kyphoaui  aectatrix). 

This  sx)ecies  is  generally  common  along  the  Pacific  coast  of  tropical 
America,  where  it  represents  the  closely  allied  K.  sectatrix.  The  spec- 
imens examined  by  us  are  from  Ooaymas,  Cape  San  Lucas,  Porto  Es- 
condidO|  and  Mazatlan. 
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150.  KTPHOBUS  ELBOAN8.     (Chopa.) 

Pimelepterus  elegans  Peters,  Berliner  litonatsberichte,  707,  1869  (Mazatlan). 
Kypho8u8  elegans,  Evermanu  <&  Jenkins,  Proc.  U.  8.  N.  M.  1891,  155  (Guaymas). 

Uabitat :  Golf  of  California. 

Etymology:  Elegains^  elegant. 

This  species  is  very  closely  related  to  the  more  abundant  K.  analoguSj 
from  wliicli  it  differs  chiefly  in  the  form  of  the  anal  fin  and  of  the  snout. 
The  specimens  seen  by  us  are  the  original  type  from  Mazatlan  and  the 
specimen  obtained  by  Evermann  &  Jenkins  trom  Guaymas. 

151.  KTPHOBUS   8BCTATRIX. 

(Rasor-fish;  Chub;  Breani;  Rudder-fish;  Bermuda-ohub.) 

Perca  marina  aeciairix,  the Ruddor-iisk,  Catesby,  Nat.  Hist.  Car.,  1738. 

Perca  saltairix  Linnieas,  Syst.  Nat.,  ed.  x,  293, 1758  (incorrectly  copied  from  Catesby, 
who  called  it  aectatrix) ;  Goode  <&  Beau,  Proc.  U.  S.  N.  M.  1885,  201. 

Perca  seciatrix  LinnsBUS,  Syst.  Nat.,  ed.  xii,  486,  1766;  Jordan,  Proc.  U.  8.  N.  M. 
1884,  193,  198. 

Kyphosua  aeoiatrix  Jordan,  Cat.  Fish.  N.  A.,  92,  1885  (West  Indies,  no  description) ; 
Jordan,  Proc.  U.  S.  N.  M.  1886,  28  (Beaufort,  no  description);  Jordan, 
I>roc.  U.  8.  N.  M.  1886,  585  (West  Indies,  no  description). 

Pimelepterus  ho$oi  Lac<$pMe,  Hist.  Nat.  Poiss.,  iv,  429, 1803  (North  Atlantic) ;  Cuv.  & 
Val.,  VII,  268,  pi.  187,  1831  (Charleston,  8.  C);  Valencienues,  in  Webb  & 
Berthelot,  Hist.  Nat.  lies  Cauar.,  Poiss,  pi.  19,  1836  (Canary  Islauds);  De 
Kay,  New  York  Fauna,  Fishes,  100,  pi.  xx,  f.  56,  1JW2  (New  York,  copied 
from  Cuvier);  Storer,  Syn.  Fishes  N.  A.,  88,  1845  (copied  from  Cuvier) ; 
Oilnther,  i,  497, 1859  (Jamaica,  Cuba,  Madeiras) ;  Poey,  Syn.  Pise.  Cubens., 
323, 1868;  Baird,  Rep't  Comm.  Fish  and  Fisheries,  824,  1873  (Woods  Holl, 
no  description) ;  Bleeker,  Syst.  Percarum,  ii,  6, 1875 ;  Gk>ode,  Fislies  of  the 
Bermudas,  52,  1875;  Jordan  &  Gilbert,  Proc.  U.  S.  N.  M.  1878,  378  (Beau- 
fort); Goode,  Proc.  U.  8.  N.  M.  1879,  113  (east  coast  Florida);  Beau, 
Proc.  U.  S.  N.  M.  1880,  94  (Bermuda,  no  description) ;  Goode  &.  Bean, 
Proc.  U.  8.  N.  M.  1882,  238  (Gulf  of  Mexico,  no  description) ;  Jordan  d^ 
Gilbert,  Syn.  Fish.  N.  A.,  561,  1883. 

Cyphosus  ho9ci  Goode,  Fish  Indust.  Exh.  1884,  394  (Gulf  of  Mexico). 

Cypho8H8  hogqui  Jordan,  Proc.  U.  8.  N.  M.  1884, 128  (Key  West). 

Pimelepterug  oblongior  Cuv.  <&  Val.,  vil,  264,  1831  (locality  unknown). 

PimeUpteruB  incisor  Cuv.  &,  Val.,  vu,  266,  1831  (Brazil) ;  Valenciennes  in  Webb  Sl 
Berthelot,  Hist.  Poiss.,  Canaries,  47,  1838  (Canaries). 

PimelepteruB  flavolineaiua  Poey,  Repertorio,  i,  319, 1866;  Poey,  Syn.  Pise.  Cubens  324, 
1868. 

Pimelepierusbosci  var.  siciila  Doderlein,  Bull.  Soc.  Sei.  Nat.  (Palermo). 

Habitat:  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States  from  Gape  Cod,  cross- 
ing the  ocean  to  the  Canary  Islands;  accidental  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Etymology :  Sectatory  one  that  follows.  According  to  Catesby,  the 
sx>eoies  follows  ships,  hence  the  name  of  <<  Rudder-fish.'' 

This  species  is  not  rare  off  our  Atlantic  coasts,  becoming  rather  com- 
mon southward.  The  specimens  before  us  are  from  Key  West.  It  has 
been  once  taken  at  Palermo,  where  it  has  been  named  var.  sicula. 
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152.  KTPHOBUS  LUTESCENS. 

Pimehpterus  lutescens  Jordan,  Proc.  U.S.  N.M.  1881,  229  (Braithwaite  Bay,  SoooiTO 

Islmid);  Jordan,  liiill.  V.  S.  F.  (.M881,  328. 
KyphosHH  luteftcenH  Jordan,  Proc.  I'.  8.  N.  M.  1885, 380  (Socorro  Island,  no  description). 

Habitat:  Revillagigcdo  Archipelago. 
Etymology:  Lutescetis,  growing  yellow. 

This  species  is  known  only  from  the  original  type  taken  on  Socorro 
Island  and  fi-oin  another  taken  at  Clarion  Islsind  by  Dr.  Gilbert. 

153.  KTPHOSUS  OCTURUS. 

VimeUpierus  ocyurus  Jordan,  Bull.  U.  S.  F.  C.  1881, 327, 328  (Bay  of  Panama) ;  Jordau 

&  Gilbert,  Bull.  U.  8.  F.  C.  1882, 110  (Panama,  no  deflcription). 
KyplwHUH  oeyurua  Jordan,  I*roc.  U.  S.  N.  M.  1885,  380  (Panama,  no  descripticm). 

Habitat:  Panama. 

p]tymology :  wxh^^  quick;  oopd^  tail. 

This  species  is  known  only  from  the  original  types,  from  Panama 
It  is  a  strongly  marked  species,  perhaps  the  type  of  a  distinct  sub- 
genus or  even  genus,  SeeUitoVj  characterized  by  the  little  development 
of  the  roots  of  the  teeth  and  by  the  deeply  forkeil  caudal. 


XUV.  MEDIALUHA.^ 

Medialuna  .Jordan  &  Feslor,  gen,  nor.  (calif orniensh). 

Type:  Scorpis  californien/iis  Steindaeliner. 

Etymology:  Spanish  medialuna — half  moon,  the  vernacular  name  of 
the  typical  species  in  California. 

This  genus  contains  a  single  species  which  belongs  to  the  Californian 
fauna.  Its  nearest  relative  seems  to  be  the  Australian  genus  Atypiah' 
thys  (liinther,  which  has  a  dill'erent  tin  formula  (D.  xi,  15;  A,  m,  15) 
and  the  middle  dorsal  spines  much  longer,  al>out  half  of  head.  The 
two  genera  are  apparently  distinct;  certainly  neither  belongs  to  the 
ChaiodontUlce. 


"  Tlio  f^<>iuTa  lately  subtracted  from  Scorpis  (ty])e  <S.  gt^rgianuSf  an  Australian 
8pc'<*u*H)  may  bo  d<»finod  as  follows: 

a.  An.'il  iin  loii;:,  2|  in  Iciifrtli  of  body,  itn  ravfi.  TIT,  25  to  27;  dorsal  spines  gradually  increasing  in 
Iipiglit  ])OHtcriurly  (tect)i  Huid  to  Im)  conical,  but  probably  coiiipre»Aod).  ^ 

6.  .Sotl  dorM;iI  ami  anal  falcato.  tho  lon^^cst  ray  1^  in  \kuw  of  rayod  i>art ;  donuU  spines  9 SCOVPB. 

bb.  Soft  dorsal  and  unal  not  fulcate.  the  bmtrest  ray  2}  in  base  of  rayod  part;  dorsal  spines  10. 

C.A8I080MA  {Kmup), 

aa.  Anal  fin  sbort,  its  base  3]  in  lenjirtb  of  body,  its  rays  TIT,  19;  dorsal  spines  gradually  increasing 

ill  height  to  the  sixtli,  decreasing  iMWteriorly ;  soa  dorsal  and  anal  not  falcate,  the  longest  ray 

1|  in  ha»e>  of  rayed  part;  pnoperrulum  S4>rrat«<l  at  angle;  te«»th  compressed,  incisor-like,  but 

narrow Mbdialuna. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  SPECIRH  OF   MEDIALUNA. 

a.  Body  ovate-elliptical,  its  outlines  regular;  liea<l  bluntish,  rounded,  the  profile 
Htrougly  convex;  maxillary  narrow,  not  reaching  front  of  e^'e;  preorbital  nar- 
row; cyo  small,  1^  in  snout,  5  in  head;  mouth  small,  terminal,  horizontal;  jaws 
with  hroad  bands  of  slender  teeth,  the  outer  compressed,  narrowly  lanceolate, 
without  evident  roots  behind;  outer  tfeth  similar,  growing  smaller  backward, 
all  somewhat  movable;  vomer,  palatines,  and  tongue  with  patches  of  minute 
teeth;  gill-rakers  slender,  rather  long;  preopercle  entire.  Dor^^al  spines  low, 
the  middle  spines  highest,  scarcely  longer  than  eye;  soft  dorsal  low,  not  ele- 
vated in  front,  little  higher  than  spines;  anal  low;  caudal  lunate,  the  upper 
lobe  slightly  longer;  pectorals  short  and  narrow;  ventrals  rather  small;  scales 
thinnish,  adherent,  with  smaller  ones  intermixed;  sides,  iop  of  hea<l,  and 
jaws  closely  scaled;  head  3|  in  length,  depth  2^;  D.  ix,  x,  22;  A.  iii,  19 
Scales  9-58-12.  Color  blackish,  with  steely  luster,  paler,  and  often  mottled 
beh)w;  sides  with  faint  oblique  vertical  lines  of  spots;  fins  blackish. 

Californiexsis,  154. 

154.'  MBDIALUNA  CALIFORNIENSI8.    (Medialuma.) 

Scorpls  californienais  Steind.,  Ichth.  Beitr.,  in,  19,  1875  (San  Diego);  Jordan  &  Gil- 
bert, Syn.  Fish.  N.  A.,  1883,  562,  and  elsewhere. 
CfVHiosoma  calif ornienae  J oTd&Uf  Cat.  Fish.  N.  A.,  1885,  92. 

Habitat:  Coast  of  southern  Galiforuia,  from  Point  Goucepciou  south- 
ward. 

Etymology :  From  California. 

This  handsome  fish  is  abundant  on  the  rocky  coasts  of  soutliern 
CiUifornia.  It  reaches  a  length  of  about  a  foot,  and  is  a  food-fisli  of 
good  quality. 
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XLV.  GiESIOSOMA. 

CaDsioBoma  (Kaap)  Sleeker,  Systema  Percamm  Revisum,  ii,  11, 1875  (iaquipimnU), 

Type:  Scorpis  cequipinnin 'RiGhBxdBOU. 

Etymology:  Cwsio^  an  allied  genus;  (rw/iaj  body. 

This  genus  is  based  on  an  Australian  species  wliicli  differs  firom  the 
type  of  8eorpi8  [Scorpis  georgian\is)  in  liaving  the  soft  dorsal  and  anal 
low  and  not  falcate.  The  generic  value  of  this  character  is  at  least 
open  to  question.  In  the  form  of  the  soft  dorsal,  Ccssiosoma  resemblen 
Medialuna,  but  in  the  latter  genus  the  soft  dorsal  and  anal  are  pro- 
portionately much  shorter  and  the  dorsal  spines  are  not  graduate.  We 
refer  to  Cwsiosoma  a  South  American  species  we  have  not  seen,  bat 
which  seems  to  have  the  same  generic  characters.  In  all  these  species 
the  incisors  have  been  described  as  cylindrical  or  conic,  but  they  will 
probably  be  found  to  have  a  flattened  form,  as  in  Medialunaj  and  to  be 
really  lanceolate). 

ANALYSIS  OF  AMERICAN  SPECIES  OP  Ci1-:SIOSOMA. 

a.  [Body  deep,  the  ontlines  strongly  arched;  mouth  very  ohliqne,  the  maxillary 
reaching  front  of  eye;  snout  shorter  than  eye;  both  margins  of  preoperole 
finely  toothed;  noHtrils  round,  close  together;  preorbital  finely  toothed ;  head 
comi)letely  scaled,  except  the  snout,  lip.s,  and  part  of  each  jaw ;  dorsal  spineii 
growing  stemlily  longer  to  the  last,  which  is  about  half  head;  second  soft  ray 
of  dorsal  highest;  third  anal  spine  slightly  longer  than  eye ;  pectoral,  1^  in  head ; 
ventral  2^;  caudal  deeply  notched,  its  lobes  slender;  soft  rays  of  vertical  fins 
closely  scaled.  Color,  dusky  violet  above,  silvery  gray  below;  fins  yellowish; 
body  sometimes  irregularly  mottled  with  darker.  Head  4  in  length;  depth  2|-; 
eye  3^  in  head.    D.  x,  27 ;  A.  ill,  25.     Scales,  70.  ]    ( Steind€ichner) . .  Cbilknsb,  155. 

155.  CiESIOBOMA  CHILBNSB. 

Scarpia  chilensis  Gay,  ''  Hist.  Chil.  Zoology,  ii,  220;  Ictiol.,  lam.  6,  f.  1.''  (Juan  Fer- 
nandez); Giinther,  ii,  (>4  (copied);  Steindachner,  Ichth.  Beitrage,  II,  14, 
1^75  (Juan  Fernandez). 

Habitat:  Islands  of  Chile. 

Etymology:  From  Chile. 

This  species  is  kiiowu  to  us  only  from  the  scanty  account  copied  by 
Giinther  from  Gay  and  from  the  detailed  description  given  by  Stein- 
dachner. According  to  Steindachner,  tlie  species  reaches  a  length  of 
a  foot,  and  is  very  common  on  the  coasts  of  Juan  Fernandez. 
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Subfamily  XII.— APLODACTYLIN-ffi. 

XLVI.  APLODAGTYLUS. 

AplodactyloB  Cnv.  &,  Val.,  viii,  476,  1831  (,punctatu8^, 

HaplodactyluB  Giinther,  i,  434,  1859  (corrected  orthography,  same  type). 

Type:  Aplodactylus  punctatua  Cuv.  &  Val. 

Etymology:  dnXooqj  simple;  ddxruXo':^  finger,  from  the  unbrancbed 
pectoral  rays. 

This  genus  contains  some  half  dozen  berbivorous  fishes  of  tbe  South 
Pacific.  Tbe  tbree  sx>ecies  accredited  to  tbe  coast  of  Gbile  are  scantily 
described,  and  none  of  tbem  have  been  examined  by  us. 

ANALYSIS  OF  AMERICAN  SPECIES  OP  APLODACTYLITS. 

a.  [Body  and  finn  everywhere  finely  spotted  with  hlack,  the  ground  color  hrownish- 
red;  body  moderately  elongate ;  the  head  bluntish,  formed  as  in  Oirella ;  scales 
very  small;  candal  lona^;  soft  dorsal  higher  than  spinous;  anal  fin  short  and 
high;  incisors  tricuspid;  simple  pectoral  rays  6;  D.  xvt-21;  A.  iii,  8;  ccBca 
2.]     {CHiniher;  Cuv,  4-  Val.) Punctatus,  156. 

aa.  Body  not  everywhere  spotted  with  black. 

b.  Color  brownish  gray,  vermiculated  with  brown;  fins  brown-spotted;  incisors 

tricuspid.    D.  xv-i,  20;  A.  in,  8.     (Gay  fide  OUnther,)    Vermiculatus,  157. 

hh.  Color  yellowish,  dotted  aU  over  with  white.    D.  xv-i,  20;  A.  in,  7.     {Gay  fide 

GUniher) Guttatus,  158. 

156.  APLODACTTLUS  PUNCTATUS. 

Aplodactylus  punciatus  Cuv.  &,  Yal.,  viii,  477,  pi.  242,  1831 ;  Jenyns,  Zoul.  Beagle, 

15, 1842;  Gay,  Hist.  Chile,  11,  156. 
Haplodaciylus  punciatus  Gttnther,  i,  434. 
Aplodactylus  reginte  (Valenciennes)  Gay,  1.  c,  ''11,  158,  lam.  i,  f.  2." 

Habitat:  Coast  of  Chile. 

Etymology:  Punctatua^  sx)eckled. 

This  species  is  known  to  us  firom  descriptions. 

157.  APLODACTTLUS  VERBOCULATUS. 

Aplodactylus  vermiculatus  Gay,  1.  c,  11,  159,  lam.  i,  f.  1  (Valparaiso). 

Habitat:  Coast  of  Chile. 

Etymology :  Vermiculatus^  with  markings  like  worm  tracks. 

A  doubtful  species,  known  only  from  Oay's  description. 

158.  APLODACTTLUS  GUTTATUS. 

Aplodactylus  yuttatus  Gay,  1.  c,  160  (Chile). 

Habitat:  Coast  of  Chile. 

Etymology:  (futtatuSj  with  spots  like  raindrops. 
A  scarcely  known  species,  apparently  to  be  recognized  by  its  colora- 
tion. 
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RECAPITULATION. 

• 

Tlie  followiug  is  a  list  of  the  species  of  sparoid  fishes  recognized  by 
us  as  occurring  in  the  waters  of  America  and  Europe.  Species  not  seen 
by  tlie  authors  are  marked  with  an  asterisk.  The  general  distribution 
of  each  species  is  indicated  by  tlie  use  of  the  following  letters: 

E,  Europe.  W,  West  Indies. 

If  Islands  of  eastern  Atlantic;  AzorcH,  C,  Soutliorn  California  (Point  Concep- 

etc.  ciou  to  Cerros  Island). 

N,  Atlantic  coast  of  United  States,  Cape  P,  Pacific  coast  of  tropical  America. 

Cod  to  Cape  llattcras.  G,  Galapagos  Islands. 

S,  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coast.  V,  Paciflc  coast  of  South  America. 

K,  Florida  Keys.  B,  Brazil. 

Family  SPASIDiE. 

SubfamUy  I.  HOPLOPAORINiB. 
Genus  I.  Hoplopagrus  Gill. 

1.  Uoplopagnis  tjuHtheri  (I'lU.     P. 
Subfamily  II.  LUTJANINiB. 

Genus  II.  Lutjanus  lUocli. 
^EVOPLITES  Gill. 

2.  Lutjanus  viriditi  (Valenciennes).     G,  P. 
$  Gen'yoroge  Cantor. 

3.  Lutjanus  caninuH*  (i^teindsichner).    B.     Doubtful  species. 
$  I)ii*TERODON  Lacdpede. 

4.  LutJanuH  vovemfaHciatus  Gill.     V. 

5.  Lutjanus  cyanopierus  (Cuvier  &  Valenciennes).     W,  B. 

6.  Lutjanus  yriscus  (L.).     S,  K,  W,  B. 

7.  Lutjanus  jocu  (Bloch  &  Schneider).     K,  W,  B. 

8.  Lutjanus  caxis  (Bloch  &  Schneider).     K,  W,  B.     Perhaps  to 

bo  called  Lutjanus  apoda. 
1).  Lutjanus  argentirentrls  (Peters).    V. 

10.  Lutjanus  lutjanoides*"  {Foey).     W.     Probably  a  hybrid;  ekry- 

suruS'jocA. 

11.  Lutjanus  buccanella  (Cuvier  <&  Valenciennes).     W. 

12.  Lutjanus  viranus  (Cuvier  Sc  Valenciennes).     W. 

13.  Lutjanus  aya  (Bloch).     S,  K,  W,  B. 

14.  Lutjanus  analis  (Cuvi<T  &  Valenciennes).     K,  W,  B. 
1.5.  Lutjanus  Colorado  Jordan  A*  Gilbert.     P. 

1(».  Lutjanus  brachyptcrus  Cojie.     \V.     Probably  a  hybrid;  syna- 
tjri»-griscus. 

17.  Lutjanus  guttatus  (Steindaehner).     P. 

18.  LutjanuH  synagris  (L.)«     ^^y  K»  1^« 

19.  Lutjanus  amhiguusVoey.    W.     Certainl}*^  a  hybrid^  cAryturiis- 

synagris. 

20.  Lutjanus  mahogoni  (Cuvier  &  Valenciennes).     W. 

^  RAniicrniA  Jordan  A  Fesler.     New  subgenus  baseil  on  L.  inermit, 

21.  Lutjanus  invrmin  (Peters).     P. 

^  Kaizeik)  Jordan  &  Fesler.     New  subgenus  based  on  //.  aratu9. 

22.  LutjanuH  aratns  (Giinther).     P. 
Genus  III.  Ocyunia  Gill. 

23.  Ocyurus  vkrysurus  (Bloch).     S,  W,  K,  B. 
Genus  IV.  Rhomboplites  Gill. 

24.  A'Aom^^o^/iffff  aiiromliefi*  (Cuvier  d' Valenciennes).    S,  K,  W,  B. 
iieniiH  V.  Apailua  Cuvier  dr  Valenciennes. 

25.  Apsilus  dcNiatua  QuicVkeuot.    Vf . 
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SubfEunily  II.  LUT J ANINiB— Continued. 
Genus  VI.  Aprion  Cuvier  &,  Valenciennes. 

26.  Aprion  macrophthalmus  (Miillcr  &  Troschel).     W. 
Genus  VII.  Btelis  Cuvier  &,  Valenciennes. 

27.  Eteli9  oculatua  (Cuvier  &  Valenciennes).     W. 
Genus  VIII.  VeriluB  Poey. 

28.  renlu8  aordidns  Poey.    W. 
Subfomily  m.    XENICHTHTIN2S. 

Genus  IX.  Xenocys  Jordan  &  Bollniann. 

29.  Xenocya  jessiw  J ord&n  &  Hollinan.    G. 
Genus  X.  XenistiuB  Jordan  &,  Gilbert. 

30.  Xenistius  californiensia  (Steindachner).     C. 
Genus  XI.  Xenichthys  Gill. 

31.  Xenivhthys  agassizii  (Steindachner).     G. 

32.  Xenichthys  xanti  Gill.     P. 
Subfamily  rV.  H^SMULINiB. 

Genus  XII.  Haemulon  Cuvier. 

^  H.EMULON. 

33.  Hcemulon  sexfasciatum  Gill.    P. 

34.  H<rmttlon  album  Cuvier  &  Valenciennes.     W,  K,  B. 

35.  Hdpmulon  macrostoma  GUnther.    W,  K. 

36.  Ilcemulon  banariensc  Cuvier  &  Valenciennes.     W,  B. 

37.  ff(emulon  parra  (Desmarest).    \V,  K,  B. 

38.  Jlopmulon  8cudderi  Gill.    P. 

30.  HamuJon  carbanarium  Poey.     W,  B. 

40.  Hcrmulon  schranki  Agassiz.    W,  B,  P. 

41.  Hwmulan  melanuritm  (L.).     W. 

42.  Jlwmulan  8ciuru8  (Shaw).     K,  W,  B. 

43.  H<mnulon  plumieri  (Lac6p5do).    S,  K,  W,  B. 

44.  Hcemulon  flavolineaium  Cuvier  <&  Valenciennes.     K,  W,  B. 
^  Brachygenys  Scudder. 

45.  Ilcemulon  chryaargyreum  Giinther.     K,  W,  B. 
$  Batiiystoma  Scudder. 

46.  Hamulon  rimator  Jordan  &,  Swain.    S,  K,  W. 

47.  Hamulon  aurolinealum  Cuvier  &  Valenciennes.     K,  W,  B. 

48.  Hcemulon  striatum  {1j,),    W,  B. 
$  Lytiirulon  Jordan  &  Swain. 

49.  Hofmulon  flaviguttatum  Gill.    P. 
$  Orthost.echus  Gill. 

50.  Hamulon  maculicauda  (Gill).    P. 
Genus  XIII.  AnisotremuB  Gill. 

51.  Aniiiotremu8 paciflci  (GUnther).    P. 

52.  Ani8otremu9  cwsius  Jordan  &.  Gilbert.     P. 

53.  Aniaotremus  dovii  (GUnther).    P. 

54.  Aniaotremua  aurinamenaia  (Bloch).    W,  B,  P. 

55.  Aniaotremua  hicolor  (Castelnau).    B^W. 

56.  Aniaotremua  acapularia  (Tschudi).    V. 

57.  Aniaotremua  davidaoni  (Steindachner).    C. 

58.  Aniaotremua  t<eniatua  Gill.    P. 

59.  Aniaotremua  virginicna  (L.).    K,W,  B. 

60.  Jiit«o<refiiii«cafilaHiiCB*  (Cuvier  &  Valenciennes).   B.   Doubt- 

ful species;  probably  identical  with  J.  virginicna. 

61.  Jfil«o(remiM  «emi/a*' (Cay ier  &  Valenciennes).  W.    Doubt- 

ful species;  perhaps  identical  with  Oenyatremua  lutena^ 
Genus  XIV.  Canodon  Cuvier  A  Valenciennes. 

62.  Conodon  nobilia  (L.).    S,W,B. 

63.  Conodon  ttrrifer  JoidMi  &  QWVmscVi.   ^% 
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Subfamily  rv.  HJEIMUItlNiB—Continaed. 
Grenns  XV.  Pomadasia  LacdpMe. 

$  POMADASIS. 

64.  Pamadasis  humilis  Kner  &.  Steindachner.    P. 

65.  Pomadasis  produotua  *  (Poey).    W. 

66.  PamadaBta  macracanthus  (GUnther).    P. 

67.  Pomad€isi8  orocro  (Cuvier  &,  ValeDcienneB).    W,  B. 

68.  Pomada9i8  branicki  (Steindachnor).    P. 

69.  Pomadasis  ramo9H8  (Poey).    W,  B.    Synonymy  unoertain. 
<\  PsEUDOPRiSTiPOHA  Sanvage. 

70.  Pamadam8 panamensis  (Steindachner).    P. 

$  BRACnYDEUTERUS  Gill. 

71.  Pomada8i$  arillari$  (Steindachner).    P. 

72.  Pomada8\8  nitidua  (Steindachner).    P. 

73.  Pomadaaia  carrin(FformU  (Steindachner).    B. 

74.  Pom  adasia  leuciacua  (GUnther).^   P. 

75.  Pomadaaia  elongatua  (Steindachner).    P.    Doubtful  species; 

perhaps  a  form  of  the  preceding. 
Genns  XVI.  OrthopristiB  Girard. 

$  ORTHOPRI8TI8. 

76.  Ortkopriatis  hennetti  (Cnvior  &,  Valenciennes).    E,  I. 

77.  Orthopriatia  ruber  (Cuvier  &  Valenciennes).    B. 

78.  Orthopriatia  chalceua  (GUnther).    P,  G. 

79.  Orthopriatia  chryaopterua  (L.).    S. 

80.  Orthopriatia  poeyi  Scudder.    W. 

81.  Orthopriatia  cantharinua  ( Jenyns).    P,  G,  V. 
$  IsACiELLA  Jonlan  &  Fesler.    G. 

82.  Orthopriatia  lethopriatia  Jordan  &  Fesler.    G. 

83.  Orthopriatia  breripinnia  (Steindachner).     P. 
^  MiCROLEPiDoxrs  Gill. 

84.  Orthopriatia  inomatua  (Gill).     P. 
GenuR  XVII.  Isacia  Jordan  &  Fesler. 

85.  laacia  conceptionia  (Cuvier  A  Valenciennes).    V. 

GonuH  XVIII.  Paraprlstipoma  Blocker.     Genus  perhaps  inseparable 
tVom  Plectorhynchua, 

86.  Parapriaiipoma  mediterranenm  (Guichenot).    E. 

K7.  Parapriatipoma  riridenae  *  (Cuvier  &  Valenciennes).    E,  I. 
Genus  XIX.  Genyatremua  Gill. 

88.  Genifatremua  luteua  (Bloch).     W,  B. 
Subfamily  V.  DBNTICINiB. 
Genus  XX.  Dentex  Cuvier. 

89.  Dentex  macrophthalmua  (Bloch).    £. 

90.  Drntex  dentej[  (L,),    E. 

91.  Dentex  maroceanna  Cuvier  &  Valenciennes.    E. 
92.  Dentex  filoana  Valenciennes.    I. 

Genus  XXI.  Nemiptema  Swainson.    Doubtful  genus;  perhaps  insep- 
arable ft'om  Dentex, 
93.   Nemipterua  macronemna  Gilnther.     B.     Doubtful  species; 
probably  from  the  East  Indies  instead  of  South  America. 
SubfamUy  VI.  SPARINiB. 

(}enu8  XXII.  Stanotomua  Gill. 

94.  Stenotomus  aculeatna  Cnvior  Sl  Valenciennes.    S. 

95.  Stenotomua  chryaopa  (L.).    N,  S. 

96.  8tenoiomu$oaprin%$BeBJu  8. 
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Subfamily  VI.  8PARIN2I— Continued. 
Genus  XXIII.  Calamiui  Swainson. 

97.  Calamu9  calamus  (Cuvier  &  Valenciennes).     K,  W,  B. 

98.  Calamva proridens  Jordan  &  Gilbert.    K,  W. 

99.  Calamus  pennaiula  *  Qnichenot.    W. 

100.  Calamus  hajanado  (Bloch  &  Schneider).    W,  K. 

101.  Calamus  brachysomus  (Lockington).    P. 

102.  Calamus  leucosieus  Jordan  &,  Gilbert.    S. 

103.  Calamus  macrops*  Poey.    W. 

104.  Calamus  taurinus  Jenyns.    G. 

105.  Calamus  penna  Cuvier  &  Valenciennes.    S,  K,  W,  B. 

106.  Calamus  arctifrons  Goode  &>  Bean.     S,  K. 

107.  Calamus  mediusToey ,    W. 
Genus  XXIV.  SparuB  (Artedi)  Linnaius. 

^Sparus. 

108.  Sparus  aurata  Linnoius.    E. 

109.  Sparus  cofruleostictns*  (Cuvier  &  Valenciennes).    E. 
^  Pagrus  Cuvier. 

110.  Sparus  pagrus  hinnfPVLS.    E^S. 

111.  Sparus  ehrenhergi*  Cuvier  &  Valenciennes.    E. 

112.  Sparus  heriheloti*  Valenciennes.    E. 

Genus  XXV.  Pagelltis  Cuvier  &  Valenciennes.    Perhaps  inseparable 
from  Sparus, 

113.  Pagellus  erythrinus  (L.).    E. 

114.  Pagellus  acame  Cuvier  Sl  Valenciennes.    E. 

115.  Pagellus  centrodontus  (De  la  Roche).    E. 

116.  Pagellus  bogaraveo^  (Brlinnich).    E. 

117.  Pagellus  mormyrus  (L.).    E.    Ascribed  probably  by  error  to 
the  coast  of  Brazil. 

Genus  XXVI.  Lagodon  Holbrook. 

118.  Lagadon  rhamhoides  (L.).    N,  S,  W. 
Genus  XXVII.  Archosargus  Gill. 

IIO,  Arckosargus  unimaculaius  (Bloch),    K,  W,  P.    Includes  two 
forms  or  varieties :  unimaculatus  Mid  Jlavolineatus, 

120.  Archosargus  pourtalesH  (Steindachner).    G.    Perhaps  a  va- 
riety of  unimaculatus, 

121.  Archosargus  iridens*  (Poey).    W.     (Perhaps  a  variation  of 
unimaculatus,) 

122.  Archosargus  probatocephalus  (Walbaum).    N,  S. 

123.  Jrc^o«arf7ii«ane»  (Cuvier  &  Valenciennes).    W,  B.    Perhaps 
a  sonthem  variety  of  the  preceding. 

Genus  XXVIII.  Diplodua  Raflnesque. 

124.  Diplodus  holhrooki  (Bean).    S. 

125.  Diplodus  argenteus  (Cnrier  &  Valenciennes).    S,  W,  B. 

126.  Diplodus  sargus*  (L.).    E,W. 

127.  Diplodus  vulgarU  (St.  Hilaire).    E,  I. 

128.  Diplodus  annularis  (Gmelin).    E,  I. 

129.  Diplodus  fasciatus*  (Cuvier  &  Valenciennes).    E,  I. 
Genus  XXIX.  Charax  Risso.    Perhaps  inseparable  from  Diplodus, 

130.  CJiarox  jmnto^^ro*  (Gmelin).    E,  I. 
Subfeunily  VH.  BORIDIIN.S. 

Gennv  XXX.  Boridla  Cuvier  &,  Valenciennes. 

131.  Boridia  grossidens*  Cuvier  &.  Valenciennes. 
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Subfamily  yin.    M^ININiB. 
Genus  XXXI.  Maena  Ctiyier. 

132.  Mamam<rna  (Gmelin).    E. 

133.  Mana  zebra*  (Bninnich).    E. 
Genus  XXXII.  Spicara  Ratiuesque. 

IM.  Spicara  ftmaris^h.),    E.    Recorded,  probably  by  error,  from 
Martinique,  as  S.  martinica  (Cuvier  &,  Valenciennes). 

135.  Spicara  alcedo  (Risso).    £. 
Genus  XXXIII.  Centracanthus  Rafinesque. 

136.  CeHiracanthu8  ciin'm  Rafinesque.    E. 
Genus  XXXIV.  Er3rthriolith78  Temniinck  &  Schlege]. 

137.  Erythrichthy8  vittatn$  *  (Poey).    W. 

138.  Erythrichthys  cyaneeceM  •  (Guichenot).    V. 
Subfamily  IX.  SCATHARINiB. 

Genus  XXXV.  Box  Cuvier  Sc  Valenciennes.    Perhaps  indistinguishable 
from  BoopB. 

139.  Box  boop9  (L.).    E,  I. 
Genus  XXXVI.  Boops  Cuvier. 

HO,  Boops  8alpa{L.).    £,  li 
Gonus  XXXVII.  Oblada  Cuvier. 

141.  Oblada  melanura  (L.). 
Genus  XXXVIII.  Scatharua  Cuvier  &.  Valenciennes. 

112.  Scathariiu  grofcus  Cuvier  Sl  Valenciennes.    E. 
Genus  XXXIX.  Spondyliofloma  Cantor. 

143.  Spondyliosotna  cantharvs  (Gmelin).    E. 

144.  Spondylio9oma  orbiculare  (Cuvier  &'  Valenciennes).    £. 
Subfamily  X.  aiRELLI2V.S. 

Genus  XL.  Oirella  Gray. 

145.  Girella  nigricans  (Ayres).    C,  P. 

Genus  XLI.  Doydizodon  Valenciennes.    Genus  perhaps  not  distin- 
guishable from  Girella. 

146.  Doydixodon  freminvillei  *  Valenciennes.    G. 

147.  Doydixodon  Icmfrons*  (Tschudi).    V. 
Subfamily  XL  K.TPHO&INJD, 

Genus  XLII.  Hermoailla  Jenkins  &  Evermann. 

148.  Jlermosilla  azurea  Jenkins  &  Evermann.    P. 
Genus  XLUI.  Kyphoaua  Lac^p^do. 

^  KvrHosus. 

149.  Kypkosus  analogus  (Gill).    P 

150.  Kyphosu9  elegant  (Peters).    P. 

151.  Kyphoius  aectatrix  (L.).    S,  W,  K,  B,  E. 

152.  Kypho»u8  lutescena  Jordan  &,  Gilbert.    P. 
$  Sectator  Jordan  &  Fesler. 

153.  Kyphosua  otTfurus  Jordan  &,  Gilbert.    P. 
Genus  XLIV.  Medialuna  Jordan  &,  Fesler. 

154.  Medialuna  calif omiensis  (Steindachner).    C. 

(fcnus  XLV.  Caesioaoma  Kaup.     Perhaps  inseparable  from  Scorpit, 

155.  Ca:Bio8oma  ckilente  '  (Gay).    V. 
Subfamily  XH.  APLODACTTLINiB. 

Genus  XL VI.  Aplodactylus  Cuvier  Sl  Valenciennes. 

156.  Jplodactylui  punctatu8  *  Cuvier  &.  Valenciennes.    V. 

157.  Aplodactylus  vermiculatus  •  Gay.    V. 

158.  Aplodactylus  guttatus  *  Gay.    V. 

Palo  Alto,  Cal.,  March  X^,  18ifJ2. 
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5.-0N  FISH  ENTOZOA  FROM  YELLOWSTONE  NATIONAL  PARK. 


By  Edwin  Linton,  i»ii.  i>., 
Professor  of  Zoology  in  Washington  and  Jefferson  College, 


This  paper  makes  the  third  which  the  author  has  prepared  for  the 
U.  S.  Fish  Commission  on  entozoa  collected  in  the  Yellowstone 
National  Park.  The  first  of  these  papers  contained  a  report  on  two 
species  of  larval  cestods,  Lignla  catostonii  from  the  sucker  (Catostoimis 
ardens)^  and  Dibothriutn  cordieeps  from  the  trout  (Salmo  mykiss)^  col- 
lected by  Dr.  David  S.  Jordan  in  September  and  October,  1889.  The 
second  paper  was  a  special  report  on  the  life  history  of  Dibothriuvi 
cordicepsy  being  the  result  of  the  author's  investigations,  in  July  and 
August,  1890,  into  the  cause  of  the  excessive  parasitism  among  the 
trout  of  Yellowstone  Lake.  The  present  paper  contains  descri])tions 
of  other  fish  entozoa  which  were  obtained  incidental  to  the  inquiry 
into  the  life  history  of  />.  cordiceps. 

Aside  from  the  trout  parasite  (/>.  cordiceps),  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  form  encountered  was, the  monobothrium  from  the  sucker; 
this  appears  to  be  an  undescribed  species,  and  I  have  given  it  the 
name  Monobothrium  terebrans^  from  its  habit  of  boring  a  pit  in  the 
mucous  membrane  of  its  host.  I  have  thought  it  best  also  to  give  a 
brief  account  of  the  anatomy  of  this  singular  worm.  Some  additional 
notes  on  the  ligula  of  the  sucker  have  been  given.  These  are  based 
on  observations  made  in  July,  1890.  That  part  of  the  report  which 
relates  to  the  nematods  is  necessarily  imperfect,  owing  to  the  fact  that, 
with  the  exception  of  the  species  Dacnitis  globosa  from  the  trout,  the 
specimens  were  all  immature  and  for  the  most  part  few  in  number. 

CX28TODA. 

Ligula  catoB*omi  Lt.,  BuU.  U.  S.  F.  C,  ix,  for  1889,  pp.  66-72,  pi.  xxiii-xxv. 

An  account  of  this  parasite,  based  upon  specimens  found  by  Dr. 
David  S.  Jordan  in  the  sucker  {Catostomtis  ardens),  of  Witch  Creek,  a 
tributary  of  Heart  Lake,  Wyoming,  was  published  in  the  Bulletin  of  the 
United  States  Fish  Commission,  cited  above.  It  is  not  proposed  to  give 
any  further  account  of  the  anatomy  of  this  si)ecies  here,  but  simply  to 
record  a  few  notes  and  observations. 

On  July  28, 1890, 1  found  in  a  young  sucker,  captured  in  a  small 
warm  stream  near  our  camp  on  Heart  Lake,  a  ligula,  in  the  abdon 

H.  Mis.  113 35  ^»«^ 
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cavity.  The  length  of  the  fish  was  about  75  mm.,  that  of  the  parasite 
400  mm.  The  grejitest  breadth,  near  the  anterior  end,  was  6  mm.  For 
the  first  75  mm.  it  was  thick  and  Ktout,  the  remainder  was  slender  and 
tapered  8k)wly  to  the  posterior  end,  near  wliich  the  bresulth  was  about 
2  mm.  Several  large  suckers  from  the  lake  were  examined,  but  no 
liguhe  were  found  in  them.  The  water  of  the  lake  is  quite  cold,  the 
tem])eni(ure  40*^  V.  having  been  found  at  a  depth  of  124  feet. 

On  July  29,  I  examined  a  number  of  suckers  collected  in  Witch 
Ore<»k.  The  fish  were  taken  in  a  seine  from  a  warm  branch  of  the  main 
stream.  The  temperatuie  of  the  water  in  which  the  fish  were  swimming 
was  050  F.  A  school  offish  were  observed  in  the  warm  stream  where 
it  joined  with  a  cold  stream,  4(>o  F.  The  fish  showed  no  tendency  to  , 
enter  the  cold  water,  even  when  frightened  by  the  ]>reseuce  of  the  seine. 
Two  species  of  fish  were  secured  from  this  seh(M>l,  viz:  Catostomns  ardenn 
and  Leui'iscus  atrarhis.  The  specimens  were  all  young  or  half  grown. 
No  trout  were  seen  in  the  warm  water,  although  they  appeared  to  be 
rather  abundant  in  the  cold  sti*eam. 

The  larger  suckers  were  nearly  all  infe^sted  with  these  parasite^s;  the 
smaller  ones  not  so  much,  and  the  smallest  scarcely  at  all.  Of  30  flsh, 
ranging  from  14  to  19  centimeters  in  length,  only  one  or  two  were  with- 
out j)arasites.  Of  45  specimens  averaging  about  10  centimeters  in 
length,  15  were  infested  and  30  were  not.  Of  65  specimens,  averaging 
ab<mt  9  centimeters  in  length,  10  were  infested  and  55  were  not.  Of 
r.2  si)ecimens  less  than  9  centimeters  in  length,  2  were  infested  and  60 
were  not. 

1  insert  the  following  notes  made  at  the  time  of  collecting: 

1.  Fish  19  fin.  loii«;,  contained  1  pjirjwit-e,  len«i:tb  39.5 cm.,  broadest  at  anterior  end, 

whcTi'  it  lucasured  15-min. 

2.  Fish  17  cm.  \o\\»„  1  pariisito  27  cm.  long,  13  mm.  broad  near  anterior  end. 

3.  Fish  15  cm.  lon^,  I  parasitcH,  12, 13,  13,  and  20  cm.  long,  respectively. 

4.  Fish  13.7  cm.  long,  no  para»it.ea, 

5.  Fish  13  cm.  long,  3  parasites. 

6.  Two  fish  13  an<l  14  cm.,  respectively,  nt>  ])arasit-<?8. 

7.  Fish  11  cm.  long,  abdominal  region  flabby  and  collapsed,  a  hole  beside  and  a 

little  in  front  of  vent  from  which  a  parasite  had  apparently  escaped.'  One 
free  lignla  was  found  with  the  fish  when  they  were  brought  in.  The  fish 
may  have  been  injured  in  seining.     The  intestine  was  congested. 

8.  Two  iish  10  and  11  cm.  long,  respectively,  more  than  one  parasite  in  each;  pat 

in  alcohol  entire. 

9.  Fish  10  <*m.  long,  no  parasites. 

10.  Two  tish  10  cm.  long,  no  ])arasitos,  intestine  and  perit4)neam  congested. 

11.  Fish  10  cm.  long,  no  parasites;  intestine  and  peritoneum  black  and  unhealthy 

looking. 

12.  Fish  10  cm.  long,  (me  parasite  39  cm.  long. 

13.  Three  fish  each  10  cm.  long,  two  with  2  and  one  with  3  parasites. 

14.  Two  flsh,  S  and  9  cm.,  respectively,  one  with  3  and  the  other  with  4  parasites. 

The  parasitized  fish  are  perhaps  a  little  lighter  in  color  than  the  nou- 
parasitized  ones. 
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The  iulmirable  researches  of  Donuiulieu  oil  tlic  liguhi  of  the  European 
tench  show  that  the  time  during  which  the  parasite  lives  in  the  abdom- 
inal cavity  of  the  fish  is  variable,  but  is  generally  limited  to  two  years. 
Most  frequently  it  attains  its  maximum  development  at  the  end  of  the 
scH'oml  year. 

The  fact  that  the  specimens  of  L.  catostomi  showed  comparatively 
slight  difference  in  apparent  age  points  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
period  of  infection  is  brief.  It  is  probable  that  the  final  host  is  one, 
or  i)ossibly  more  than  one,  of  the  migratory  aquatic  birds,  such  as  the 
heron,  pelican,  larus,  merganser,  etc.,  which  are  summer  residents  or 
visitors  in  this  region.  The  abundance  of  the  parasites  is  doubtless  due 
to  the  warm  water  in  the  streams  fed  by  thermal  springs,  which  fur- 
nishes conditions  favorable  to  the  development  of  the  embryos  from  the 
e<jg.  If  these  parasites  ever  normally  make  their  escape  from  their 
intermediate  host  the  fish,  as  stated  by  European  observers,  the 
chances  of  their  being  swallowed  by  a  bird  are  very  few,  since  they  are 
eaten  with  avidity  by  fish,  in  whose  intestine,  however,  they  do  not 
mature. 

On  the  evening  of  July  29  I  threw  into  the  lake  a  large  number  of 
these  parasites,  and  on  the  following  day,  about  noon,  caught  a  chub 
{fjeuciscm  atrarins)  near  the  phice  where  the  liguhe  had  been  thrown. 
The  alimentary  canal  of  the  chub  was  filled  from  one  end  to  the  other 
with  ligulae  in  various  stages  of  digestion.  In  the  intestine  they  were 
reduced  to  a  white  chyle  with  re(H)gnizabIe  fragments,  and  even  in  the 
stomach  they  were  corroded  and  fragmental. 

DiBOTHRiuM  c'ORDK'Krs  Leidy. 

A  description  of  this  species  by  Dr.  Joseph  Leidy  was  published  in 
the  Preliminary  Report  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  of  Montana  and 
adjacent  territory  (Ilayden,  1871,  pp.  381,  382).  Some  account  of  the 
anatomy  of  the  larval  stage  was  given  in  my  paper  entitled,  *'  On  two 
species  of  Larval  Dibothria  from  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  (Bull. 
U.  S.  Fish  Commission,  ix,  for  1889,  pp.  72-76,  pis.  xxv-xxvii);  and 
of  the  adult  stage  in  ''A  ciontribution  to  the  life  history  of  Dihothrium 
cordicepsy^  etc.  (Bull.  U.  S.  Fish  Commission,  ix,  for  1889,  pp.  337-368, 

pis.  CXVII-CXIX.) 

Larval  stage:  In  the  rocky  mountain  trout  {JSalmo  mykiss),  in  cysts 
•and  free  in  the  abdominal  cavity;  also  oft^n  migrating  into  the  flesh 
of  these  trout  in  the  Yellowstone  Lake. 

Adult  stage:  Intestine  of  the  American  white  pelican  (Pelecanvs 
rri/th  rorhyn  ch  tts) . 
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MONOBOTHRIUM   TBRKBRAK8  Sp.  BOT. 

[Plates  63,  64,  65;  Figs.  1  to  21.] 

Body  elongated,  somewhat  flattened,  linear,  slightly  enlarged  at  the 
extremities,  which  terminate  in  blnnt  points,  opaque,  white.  Head  va- 
riable, subsagittate,  wedge-shape  or  bluntly  rounded,  a  little  broader 
and  thicker  than  the  body,  somewhat  depressed  dorso-ventrally  but 
without  distinct  bothria,  translucent  white  with  more  delicate  cuticle 
than  body.  Posterior  end  of  the  body  with  irregular  prominences 
due  to  the  development  of  ova  in  the  uterus.  Genital  aperture  ventral 
about  the  posterior  fifth;  testes  in  front  of  genital  aperture  occupy- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  body;  female  genitalia  behind  the  genital 
aperture.  Largest  specimen  28  mm.  in  length.  Sometimes  several 
with  heads  buried  in  common  pit  in  mucous  membrane  of  host. 

Habitat:  Intestine  of  Catostomus  ardens^  Heart  Lake,  Wyoming,  July 
28, 1890. 

Dieaing  makes  this  genus  the  type  of  his  family  Monobothria,  The 
genera  included  are  Caryophyll/vus  Gmelin,  Monobothrium  Diesing,  and 
Diporus  Diesing.  These  cestods  are  peculiar  in  that  the  body  is  not 
segmented  and  contains  but  one  set  of  genitalia.  In  other  words  a 
single  individual  corresponds  to  one  proglottis  of  an  ordinary  tape- 
worm. The  members  of  the  group  thus  serve,  in  a  measure,  to  connect 
the  cestods  and  trematods. 

Several  large  suckers  which  had  been  taken  in  a  trammel  net  were 
examined  and  about  a  dozen  specimens  of  this  parasite  were  obtained 
from  two  of  the  fish.  They  were  associated  with  Evhinorhynchus  tuber- 
ostiSj  and  in  each  instance  several  of  the  individuals  were  found  to  be 
attached  to  the  intestinal  wall  with  their  heads  buried  in  a  common  pit 
in  the  mucous  membrane.  Some  of  these  clusters  were  preserved 
entire  with  a  porlion  of  the  intestine.  Upon  examining  the  alcoholic- 
specimens  one  was  found  7  mm.  in  length,  which  was  wholly  inclosed  in 
a  pit  in  the  mucous  membrane.  The  walls  of  the  pit  were  thick  and 
gi'istly  and  the  head  end  of  the  parasite  had  nearly  perforated  the 
intestinal  wall. 

The  longest  living  specimen  measured  28  mm.;  as  an  alcoholic  speci- 
men it  measured  nearly  the  same,  presenting  the  following  dimensions 
in  millimeters:  Length,  27;  breadth,  median,  2,  expanding  near  anterior 
end  to  2.5,  and  near  the  posterior  end  tapering  rather  abruptly  to  1 ; 
thickness  about  1,  but  increasing  to  1.5  at  the  posterior  end  where  there 
are  two  or  three  moderately  swollen  or  nodular  places. 

The  following  observations  are  based  on  alcoholic  specimens:  A 
small  S))ecimen  measured  17  mm.  in  length;  median  breadth,  25  mm.; 
breadth  near  extremities,  2  mm.  The  anterior  end  of  this  specimen  was 
sagittate  and  thicker  than  the  body,  posterior  end  bluntly  tapering, 
thicker  than  body,  and  somewhat  swollen  or  nodular.    Each  end  of  the 
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larger  speciineus  is  rather  sharply  marked  off  from  the  body  for  a  dis- 
tance of  3  mm.  or  more.  Tbe  anterior  end  is  somewhat  lighter  colored 
than  the  body  and  suggests  the  head  of  some  species  of  Dihothrium^ 
but  there  are  no  bothria.  The  body,  esi^ecially  toward  the  posterior 
end,  is  yello\vish-white. 

ANATOMY. 

The  sections  ujion  which  the  following  account  of  the  anatomy  is 
based  were  made  from  specimens  stained  in  toto  in  borax  carmine. 

Structure  of  the  head. — Upon  examining  transverse  and  longitudiiml 
sections  of  the  heiwl  it  is  seen  to  consist  of  somewhat  spongy  tissue,  in 
which  there  are  a  few  longitudinal  muscular  and  connective  fibers  and 
numerous  i)rotoplasmic  granules  and  granular  masses  contained  in  a 
mesh  of  transverse  connective  fibers.  There  are  also  numerous  small 
open  spaces  shown  in  the  sections  which  are  doubtless  the  tine  and 
irregular  branchings  of  the  vessels  of  the  water-va«cular  system. 
Figs.  9  and  10  show  the  structure  of  the  head  of  a  small  specimen.  In 
them  it  is  seen  that  the  cuticular  layer  is  very  thin  and  the  subcutic- 
ular granulo-fibrous  layer,  which  is  clearly  defined  toward  the  middle 
of  tbe  body,  is  but  faintly  foreshadowed.  The  longitudinal  muscular 
fibers  are  not  collected  into  any  definite  area,  but  are  distributed 
pretty  uniformly  among  the  other  tissues.  There  is  no  indication  of 
layers  of  any  kind.  If  the  entire  section,  from  which  Fig.  10  was 
sketched,  had  been  figured  it  would  have  shown  no  pcKJuliarities  of 
structure  that  are  not  shown  in  the  small  portion  which  is  represented. 

No  calcareous  bodies  were  found  in  any  of  the  sections.  One  of  the 
smallest  specimens  was  placed  in  hydrochloric  acid,  but  no  evidence  of 
the  presence  of  calcareous  particles  was  educed. 

Struettire  af  the  body. — ^There  is  a  rather  abrupt  transition  between 
the  head  and  the  body.  When  transverse  sections  made  through  the 
anterior  part  of  the  body  immediately  back  of  the  head  are  compared 
with  those  of  the  head  several  differences  may  be  observed.  The 
cuticle  is  thicker  and  more  sharply  defined.  In  the  center  of  the 
section  the  connective  fibers  assume  a  i)arallelism,  especially  in  a 
direction  from  margin  to  margin,  wlii<di  is  in  marke<l  contrast  with 
the  irregular  course  which  they  pursue  in  the  head.  The  open  spaces, 
which  indicate  the  situation  of  longitudinal  vessels,  are  collected 
towards  the  i)eriphery.  The  protoplasmic  granules  in  the  center  soon 
begin  to  collect  into  clusters,  which  represent  the  beginnings  of  the 
testes. 

In  a  small  specimen  about  5  mm.  long,  which  was  cut  into  transverse 
sections,  it  was  not  until  the  middle,  or  a  little,  back  of  the  middle, 
counting  from  the  head,  that  the  longitudinal  muscles  began  to  collect 
into  bundles  to  form  a  somewhat  discontinuous  layer  surrounding  the 
inner  spact. 
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In  sections  made  in  the  vicinity  of  the  reproductive  aperture,  back  of 
the  i)osterior  fourth  of  the  body,  the  cuticle  was  found  to  consist  of  two 
layers  (Fig.  20,  <?,  c).  The  outer  or  epidermal  layer  appears  to  be 
sloughing  off  from  the  inner,  uniform  cuticular  layer.  Within  the 
cuticle  is  a  very  thin  layer  of  iine  longitudinal  fibers.  This  is  suc- 
ceeded by  a  thick  grauulo-librous  layer,  which  contains  numerous 
granules  and  nuclear  bodies,  which  latter  stain  deeply  in  carmine. 
There  are  also,  especially  in  the  older  specimens,  small  clusters  of  lon- 
gitudinal muscular  fibers  in  this  layer  (Fig.  IG,  /).  The  inner  portion 
of  this  layer  is  somewhat  open  or  areolar.  The  water  vascular  system 
consists  of  an  indefinite  number  of  vessels  n<»t  clearly  defined  and  of 
vaiious  sizes,  which,  in  the  posterior  i)art  of  the  body,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  reproductive  aperture,  lie  in  the  inner  portion  of  the  subcuta- 
neous granulo-fibrous  layer  (Fig.  10,  w).  This  characteristic  branching 
of  the  water- vascular  system  appears  to  be  identical  with  that  observed 
by  (jr.  R.  Wagener  (Xatuurk.  Verb.  Haarlem,  xiii,  9C;  Tab.  vii,  2). 
Next  within  the  granulo-fibrous  layer  is  a  layer  of  longitudinal  mus- 
cular fibers  (Figs.  1<>,  17,  18,  20,  Im).  This  does  not  constitute  an 
unbroken  layer,  but  consists  of  numerous  clusters  of  longitudinal  fibers 
which  lie  in  the  midst  of  the  connective  tissue  and  surround  the  cen- 
tral space.  The  latter  contains  the  genital  organs.  A  terminal  ix>re 
leading  into  a  short  duct  with  thick  walls  was  observed  in  transverse 
sections  through  the  posterior  end  of  a  small  specimen.  The  duct 
enters  posteriorly  from  near  one  margin  and  not  from  the  extreme  tip, 
and  continues  anteriorly  to  the  posterior  vit/Clline  gland.  The  same 
was  observe^l  in  transverse  sections  of  larger  six'cimens,  where  it 
appeared  first  in  the  posterior  sections  as  a  pore  entering  one  of  the 
margins,  and  was  soon  seen,  in  succeeding  anterior  sections,  toward 
the  mi<ldle  of  the  sections  as  an  elongated  opening  with  strong  walls  of 
connective  tissue  of  irregular  thickness.  In  the  smaller  specimens 
strong  connective  fibers  run  from  the  anterior  end  of  this  cul-de-sac. 
This  organ  is  doubtless  the  terminal  i)ulsating  organ  common  to  larval 
cestods. 

Genital  organs, — The  testes  begin  a  short  distance  back  of  the  head. 
In  a  young  specimen  they  began  about  the  anterior  third;  in  an  Older 
specimen  they  began  almost  immediately  behind  the  head.  They  con- 
sist of  globular  masses  (testicules)  of  granular  protoplasm  in  the 
younger  specimens.  In  the  older  specimens  they  are  irregular  in 
sha|>e  and  relatively  smaller.  The  granules  are  collected  into  minute 
globular  clusters  and  appear  in  the  sections  as  circirlar  or  oval  nests  of 
nuclei.  The  testes  extend  jwsteriorly  nearly  to  the  rei)roiluctive  ai)er- 
ture,  which  is  about  the  i)osterior  fourth  or  fifth  of  the  body. 

In  front  of  the  genital  aperture  there  is  a  voluminous  tube  which, 

after  making  numerous  convolutions,  communicates  with  the  cirrus  bulb. 

This  tube  is  evidently  the  vas  deferens  (ride  Figs.  13,  14,  15, 16).    In 

sections  of  a  large  specimen  it  was  &ee\\  to  vowVa\w  wwmerous  masses 
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of  minute,  short  filaments  felted  together  (Fig.  lil,  s).  These,  when 
isolated,  appear  as  slender  filaments  with  a  black  speck  atone  end. 
They  are  presumably  spermatozoa.  I  was  not  able  to  demonstrate 
any  communicatiou  between  the  testes  and  the  vas  deferens  from  my 
sections.  The  wall  of  the  cirrus-bulb  is  thick  and  well  supplied  with 
circular  muscular  fibers,  and  within  there  are  numerous  retnujtile 
muscular  fibers.  The  cirrus  was  retracted  in  all  the  specimens.  The 
aperture  of  the  cirrus,  as  seen  in  section  through  the  retracte<l  organ,  is 
quite  irregular,  with  puckered  walls  and  its  longer  axis  transverse  to  the 
long  axis  of  the  body  (Fig.  19,  c  i). 

The  germ  gland  or  ovary  lies  transversely  across  the  body  about 
midway  between  the  genital  aperture  and  the  posterior  end  (Figs. 
13, 14,  15,  (j).  It  is  a  single  organ,  though  comprising  two  marginal 
lobes  with  a  narrower  connecting  part.  The  latter  disappears  in 
specimens  which  have  become  replete  with  ripe  ova,  while  the  marginal 
lobes  still  remain  (Fig.  14,  //).  In  such  cases  there  appear  to  be  two 
ovaries.  In  Fig.  13  there  appear  to  be  two  ovaries.  The  sketch  was 
made  from  a  section  which  passes  on  the  dorsal  side  of  the  part  which 
connects  the  marginal  lobes.  It  is  thus  seen  that  the  marginal  portions 
of  the  ovary  extend  farther  toward  the  dorsal  side  than  the  part  which 
connects  tliem.  Tlie  ovaries  are  made  up  of  nucleated  cells  clos(»ly 
and  uniformly  packed  together.  They  do  not  lie  in  clusters  or  nests  like 
the  granular  nuclei  of  the  testes  and  the  vitelline  ghunls.  In  the  older 
specimens,  however,  the  ovary  appears  to  be  broken  up  into  lobuhir 
portions  (Fig.  14,  g).  The  ovary  as  a  whole  lies  nearest  the  ventral  face 
of  the  body. 

The  vitellaria  (Figs.  13, 14, 15,  vg)  in  the  younger  specimens  are  seen 
to  consist  of  two  marginal  glands  which  connect  with  a  posterior  gland 
lying  behind  the  ovary.  In  the  adult  specimens  this  organ  may  be 
divided  into  at  least  three  distinct  glands,  one  posterior  and  two  mar- 
ginal. The  vitellarian  gland  difters  from  the  ovaiy  in  being  h)bulat<Ml, 
and  in  the  lobules  there  are  numerous  clusters  of  granules,  apix^aring 
in  section  as  circles  or  oval  nests  of  nuclei.  This  organ  is  well  de- 
veloped along  each  margin  in  the  vicinity  of  the  cirrus  bulb,  extending 
forward  of  the  cirrus  bulb  for  a  short  distance  and  overlapping  the' 
testes.  I  observed  small  duct^  leading  from  the  marginal  glands,  but 
found  nothing  coirespondiDg  to  the  conspicuous  marginal  dut^ts  noticed 
by  Van  £ene<len  in  his  account  of  the  anatomy  of  the  related  genus 
CaryophylUvm. 

The  ducts  from  theyitellaria  were  in  some  cases  <'Towded  with  small  • 
globular  masses,  which  apparently  originate  from  the  disintegration  of 
the  nests  of  nuclei  in  the  vitellaria.  The  exact  relation  of  these  ducts 
to  the  duct  from  the  germ  gland  was  not  certainly  made  out,  but  they 
were  so  far  traced  as  to  show  that  they  unite  with  that  duct  near  the 
median  line  on  the  dorsal  side  of  the  germ  gland  not  f^v  from  its  pos- 
terior border. 
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Tlie  duct  fioni  the  ^enu  glaud  leaves  tbat  orgfan  on  its  postero-dorsal 
side.  S<K>ii  after  leaving  the  gland  it  enlarges  for  a  short  space  and 
appears  t  >  be  lined  in  the  eidarged  portion  with  cilia. 

The  vagina  oi>ens  immediately  behind  the  cirrus  in  a  common  geiiital 
pore.  In  longitudinal  sections  parallel  with  the  ventral  surface  and  near 
the  exterior  it  appears  as  a  simple  transverse  slit  smaller  than  the  male 
orifice.  The  vagina  pursues  a  somewhat  tortuous  course  for  a  short 
distance  behind  the  external  opening,  during  which  time  it  lies  near  the 
ventral  surface.  It  then  dips  into  the  central  region  of  the  body  and 
l)asses  along  the  median  region  on  the  dorsal  side  of  the  germ  gland. 
It  enlarges  at  one  point  into  a  kind  of  seminal  receptacle  (Pig.  13,  r). 
It  appears  to  unite  with  the  germ  duct  near  the  posterior  edge  of  the 
germ  gland  and  on  its  dorsal  side. 

The  common  duct  formed  by  the  union  of  the  germ  duct  and  vagina 
soon  receives  ducts  from  the  vitelline  glands.  The  common  duct  thus 
foiined,  and  which  is  the  beginning  of  tlie  uterus,  functions  as  a  shell 
gland.  In  Fig.  13,  o,  o  are  ova  which  lie  in  the  vicinity  of  the  shell 
gland.     See  also  Fig,  14  xi'  and  the  ideal  sketch.  Fig.  15  ag. 

The  product  of  the  vitelline  glands  is  added  in  the  shape  of  small 
globules  of  i)rotoplasmic  nnitter.  These  masses  do  not,  at  least  imme- 
diately, unite,  and  on  that  account  the  ova,  even  in  the  beginning  of 
the  uterus,  have  the  api)earance  of  undergoing  segmentation.  In  some 
cases  I  observed  ova  that  appeared  to  be  in  the  process  of  formation. 
The  shell  wiis  exceedingly  thin  an<l  weak,  and  among  the  numerous 
non-nucleated  nmsses,  products  of  the  vitelline  gland,  could  be  distin- 
guished the  nucleated  germ  cell  (Fig.  12  a). 

The  uterus  lies  dorsally  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  body.  It  is  a 
volumimms  organ  and  when  full  of  eggs  occui)ies  the  greater  i>art  of 
the  body  behind  the  cirrus  bulb  (Fig.  14  «).  It  is  on  account  of  the 
ac(*umulation  of  eggs  in  the  uterus  that  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
body  is  raised  into  irregular  elevations  (Figs.  1,  3,  7,  8).  Tlie  utems 
begins  behind  the  ovary  and  appears  to  originate  from  the  confluence 
of  the  vagina,  germ  duct,  and  vitelline  ducts.  The  first  folds  in  sec- 
tion present  a  reticulated  appearance  and  contain  numerous  ova  which 
have  thin  and  membranous  shells.  These  ova  are  very  irregular  in 
in  their  outline  and  are  invariably  collapsed.  Both  shell  and  contents 
stain  de<»ply  with  carmine. .  The  perfect  ova  have  shells  that  resist  the 
action  of  the  staining  fluid. 

From  its  origin  on  the  i)ostero-dorsal  side  of  the  germ  gland  the  utems 
proceeds  by  numerous  folds  anteriorly  in  the  direction  of  the  cirrus 
bulb.  It  appears  to  terminate,  in  the  older  specimens,  in  a  pore  imme- 
diately behind  the  cirrus,  in  close  proximity  with  the  vagina. 

The  ova  are  comparatively  large,  being  0.06  to  0.005  mm.  in  length 
and  0.03  to  0.035  mm.  in  breadth.    The  globular  masses  of  which  their 
protoplasmic  contents  are  for  the  most  part  made  up  are  0.01  mm.  and 
over  iu  diameter. 
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TREMATODA. 

Encysted  Distoma  from  Leuciscis  atrariits. 
[Plate  G5,  Figs.  22-25.] 

Ou  July  30  I  examined  several  small  chubs  (Leuoiscus  atrarius)  from 
a  warm  branch  of  Witch  Creek,  and  some  larger  fish  of  the  same  species 
from  Heart  Lake.  In  these  fish  the  mesentery  and  serous  covering  of 
the  viscera  generally  were  thickly  specked  with  minute  white  granules, 
which  upon  examination  proved  to  be  cysts  containing  larval  trema- 
tods.  In  most  cases  each  cyst  contained  but  one  larva,  but  in  one 
instance,  among  cysts  from  a  large  chub,  three  larvie  were  observed 
in  one  cyst,  and  in  several  others  two.  The  larvae  lay  in  a  transpar- 
ent fluid  which  was  inclosed  in  an  oval  sac  with  pellucid  walls.  The 
sac  collapses  when  the  larva  is  liberated.  It  is  then  seen  to  consist 
of  interlacing  fibers,  the  interstices  of  which  are  filled  with  granular 
parenchyma.  The  parasites  are  too  immature  to  make  their  i<lentifica- 
tion  certain.     I  record,  however,  the  following  characters: 

The  average  length  of  the  cysts  appears  to  be  about  0.5  mm.  An 
alcoholic  cyst  measured  0.7  mm.  in  length  and  0.5  mm.  in  breadth,  and 
contained  a  larval  distomum  0.4  mm. long  and  0.25  mm.  broad.  Another 
larva,  liberated  from  a  somewhat  smaller  cyst,  measured  0.32  and  0.16 
mm.,  and  another  0.35  and  0.26  mm.  in  length  and  breadth,  respectively. 
Another  was  0.4  mm.  long  and  0.15  mm.  thick. 

These  distoma  are  elliptical,  oblong,  or  oval  in  outline  when  viewed 
dorsally  or  ventrally,  but  in  marginal  view  are  convex  dorsally  and 
concave  ventrally.  The  two  suckers  have  made  their  appearance,  and 
also  the  muscular  pharynx.  These  organs  have  about  the  same  rela- 
tive positions  and  proportions  as  the  similar  organs  in  I>istovium  lau- 
reatujUj  but  there  is  no  indication  of  the  head  papilla*,  of  that  species. 
The  body  is  somewhat  longitudinally  striated  behind  the  ventral 
sucker,  an  appearance  which  seems  to  be  due  to  the  branches  of  the 
water-vascular  system.  There  is  a  posterior  emargination  which 
marks  the  position  of  the  terminal  pore  of  the  water- vascular  system. 
From  a  short  median  vessel  connecting  with  the  terminal  iH)re  a  num- 
ber of  marginal  vessels  branch  like  the  arms  of  a  candelabra.  The 
ventral  sucker  is  well  developed,  the  oral  imperfectly  so. 

Distomum  laurkatitm  Zeder. 

Rndolphi  Entozoa  Hist.,  ii,  413;  id.,  Syuops.,  113,  413;  Diesing,  Syst.  Helminth., 
380;  Dajardin,  Hist.  Helminth.,  435;  Olsson,  Bitrag  till  Skandiuaviens 
Helminthfauna,  1876, 24,  Taf.  i  v.  Figs.  52, 53, 54. 

Body  unarmed,  depressed,  oblong,  with  short  neck.  Head  with  four 
low,  blunt,  dorsal  papilla)  and  two  ventromarginal  lobes  on  oral  sucker. 
Ventral  sucker  larger  than  mouth,  sessile  but  prominent,  with  trans- 
verse cleft-like  aperture.    Pharynx  globose  near  the  ovowtVv^^vtXi.^^^^ 
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(tsophagns.  Intestinal  crura  continued  almost  to  the  posterior  end. 
Vitelline  ghnuls  numerous,  not  only  occupying  the  margins  of  the  body 
as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  neck,  but  also  all  tlm  region  behind  the 
testes.  TransN'erse  duct  with  vitelline  receptacle  in  front  of  the  testes. 
Testes  two,  subglobose,  median,  approximate  with  each  other.  Ovary 
globular,  one-half  the  size  of  a  testis,  remote.  Gyri  of  uterus  few, 
situated  in  front  of  the  testes,  (lenital  apertures  apposed  in  middle 
of  neck.  Bursa  of  penis  h)ng,  smooth,  cylindrical.  Excretory  vessel 
a  median  caecum,  desisting  in  front  of  testes  and  opening  in  a  posterior 
caudal  pore.     Length  0  mm.,  breadth  1.5  mm. 

This  description  is  adapted,  with  a  few  changes,  from  Olsson,  cited 
above. 

llabitat :  Sabtw  mykvfs,  rectum.  Heart  Lake  and  Yellowstone  Lake, 
July  and  August. 

A  distomum  which  I  have  found  frequently  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
trout  apijears  to  be  identical  with  D.  laureatum,  a  parasite  which  infests 
several  European  fishes,  c.  (/.,  ThymallvH  vulgaris^  Coregonus  oxyrhyn- 
e^iUH,  and  Salmofario, 

The  dimensions  given  by  Dujardin  for  this  si>ecies  are:  Length,  2  to 
3.35  mm.;  breadth,  I  U)  1.22  miu. 

My  specimens,  alcoholic,  measure  from  1.5  to  4  mm.  in  length  and 
0.5  to  1.5  mni.  in  breadth.  The  length  is  in  most  cases  three 
or  four  times  the  breadth.  The  diameter  of  the  ventral  sucker  is 
about  twice  that  of  the  oral  sucker.  The  transverse  diameter  of  the 
aperture  of  the  ventral  sucker  is  three  times  its  axial  diameter.  The 
eggs  are  yellow,  ellix)tical,  usually  collapsed  in  alcoholic  specimens  fit>m 
0.07  to  0.085  mm.  in  length  and  0.04  to  0.045  mm.  in  brendth. 

In  life  the  color  is  yellowish-white;  with  transmitted  light  the  eggs, 
which  are  large  and  not  numerous,  apiH»ar  golden-brown.  In  the 
living  specimens  there  appeared  to  be  about  five  low,  blunt  papilla)  on 
the  dorsal  half  of  the  circumference  of  the  oral  sucker.  Subsequent 
stu<ly  revealed  the  number  and  disposition  given  above  and  in  the 
sketi'hes.  This  parasite  was  noticed  on  several  oc<'asious,  but  usually 
there  were  but  few — a  dozen  or  two — in  each  host. 

Detailed  measurements  of  the  specimen  figured  in  Fig.  20  are  a«  fol- 
lows: 

Milliiiictera. 

Length :i.r»o 

On-.itest  hreailth 1.00 

Diaiiirtvr  of  auturiur  surker,  ulterior,  lateral 0. 17 

Diaiiieti'r  of  anterior  Hucker,  interior,  axial 0, 15 

I  )iameter  of  anterior  surker,  exterior 0. 33 

Diameter  of  ventral  Hnoker,  interior 0.30 

Dianiet^-r  of  ventral  sucker,  exterior 0. 43 
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ACANTHOCEPHALA. 

ECHINORHYNCHrS   GIX)niTLOSUS   Rud. 

[Plate  65,  Figs.  31,32.] 

A  fragment  of  an  echinorhynchus  from  a  trout  (Salvio  mykiss)  col- 
lected by  Dr.  Jordan  in  Yellowstone  Lake,  in  September,  1889,  appears 
to  belong  to  this  species,  or  at  least  near  it.  The  fragment  is  the 
anterior  end  of  a  female  broken  a  short  distance  back  of  the  proboscis 
sheath.  The  length  of  the  fragment  is  3  mm.;  the  length  of  the 
proboscis  is  0.0,  and  of  the  sheath  1.2  mm.;  the  diameter  of  the 
proboscis  at  base  is  0.27,  at  apex  0.16  mm.;  length  of  hooks,  0.05  to 
0.06  mm.  There  are  about  ten  rows  of  hooks  and  about  the  same 
number  in  each  spiral  visible  on  a  side,  and  about  sixteen  hooks  in  a 
vertical  row.  The  specimen  was  put  in  glycerin  to  study,  and  the  pecul- 
iar shape  of  the  proboscis  may  be  in  part  due  to  a  collapse  of  its  walls. 
The  proboscis  is  cylindrical  at  base,  tapers  abrui)tly  about  the  middle, 
and  becomes  cylindrical  again  towards  the  apex.  The  hooks  on  the 
slender  part  of  the  proboscis  were  somewhat  distorted.  This  fc^.ature 
appears  in  the  two  upper  right-hand  hooks  in  Fig.  32.  The  lemnisci 
were  not  clearly  made  out,  but  they  appear  to  be  shorter  than  the 
sheath. 

EcniNORHYNi:niTS  TritEROSiis  Zcder. 

[Plat<5  G6,  Fijrs.  33-39;  Plate  «7,  P'ig.  40.] 

Ze<lur,  Naturg.,  163;  Riidolpbi,  Entoz.  Hist.,  ii,  257;  Syuopfl.,65  and  312;  Weat- 
ruinb,  Acanthoceph.,  9;  Crepliii,  Obs.,  26;  Wicgmauirs  Arch.,  1846,  150, 
152, 154,  and  155;  Dujardin,  Hist.  Nat.  de8  Helminth.,  bl^H;  Diesing,  Syst. 
Helminth.,  ii,  33;  Revision  der  Rhyngodeen,  29. 

Proboscis  short,  davate,  or  subglobose,  with  about  tliree  series  of 
hooks;  about  six  large  hooks  in  outer  si^ies,  hooks  in  other  series 
diminishing  in  size  and  number  toward  base  of  proboscis.  Hooks 
long,  slender,  recurved,  but  with  slight  outward  curve  toward  the 
l>oint.  No  neck.  Proboscis  sheath  short.  Lemnisci  very  long  and 
slender,  in  the  males  sometimes  equal  to  more  than  one-half  the  length 
of  the  body.  Body  elongated,  attenuate  at  each  end.  Males  with 
copulatory  bursa.  length  of  males  from  4  to  0  mm.,  of  females  from 
10  to  15  mm. 

Habitat:  Catostomus  ardem^  fjen<nnrus  atruriuH^  intestine;  July  28, 
18iH);  Heart  Lake,  Wyoming. 

I  refer  to  this  si)ecies  a  lot  of  75  echiuorhynchi  from  the  intestine  of 
tlie  sucker  {Catostomus  ardens).  Eight  large  fish  were  examined  and 
echiuorhynchi  were  found  in  most  of  them.  I  also  refer  to  the  same 
species  a  single  specimen  from  the  intestine  of  a  chub  {Leuciacus  aim- 
riuit).    The  m^jority  of  the  specimens  of  the  first  lot  were  translucent 
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white  or  cream  (rolor,  a  few  were  lemon -yellow,  and  a  few  orange- 
yellow.  The  si>ecimeu  from  the  chub  was  a  male  6  mm.  in  length  and 
of  a  rusty  yellow  color.  In  a  few  cases  external  pores,  with  elevated 
thickened  borders,  were  observed,  similar  to  what  I  have  recorded  in 
E.  agilis  (Report  of  Commissioner  of  Fish  and  Fisheries,  1886,  p.  490). 
One  of  these  is  shown  in  Fig.  40.  Tlie  bodies  of  the  alcoholic  Bpeci- 
mens  are  arcuate;  the  proboscis  is  usually  inclined  nearly  at  right 
angles  to  the  body;  the  terminal  aperture  of  the  female  is  lateral  near 
the  i>osterior  end.  The  lemnisci  are  proportionally  longer  in  the  males 
than  in  the  females.  The  length  is  not  well  shown  in  Fig.  38,  which 
was  sketched  from  a  specimen  in  glycerin,  in  which  the  lemnisci  did 
not  show  plainly.  They  frequently  extend  far  beyond  the  first  testis, 
and  are,  moreover,  often  more  or  less  folded.  The  testes  are  large, 
oblong,  and  approximate.  The  vas  deferens  is  large;  the  prostatic  sacs 
appear  to  be  represented  by  a  single  elongated  gland  lying  parallel 
with  the  vas  deferens;  the  ejaculatory  duct  and  bursa  are  both  rela- 
tively large. 

The  ovarian  masses  are  ellipsoidal.  The  dimensions  of  a  typical  mass 
were,  length  .14  mm.,  other  diameters  about  .07  mm.  The  fusiform 
embryos  were  .035  mm.  in  length,  and  .015  mm.  in  breadth.  The  out-er 
cells  of  the  ovarian  masses  are  the  largest  and  are  nucleated. 

The  body  wall  near  the  anterior  end  is  thin,  as  shown  in  Fig.  36. 
Towards  the  median  and  posterior  region  the  subcuticular  fibrous  layer 
thickens  greatly  and  contains  the  relatively  large  branching  vessels  of 
the  water- vascular  system.  Some  of  the  latter  may  be  seen  in  optical 
secti(m  in  Fig.  38. 

The  following  inc^asurements  were  obtained  from  typical  alcoholic 
specimens: 


McaHiireniciitH. 


Length 

Length  of  pn»l>o8ci8 

Diameter  of  proboscis 

LeD>(tli  of  prubofl<-.is  slinath 

LeD^th  of  lemnisri 

Length  of  largetit  hooki*  ou  prulN>HciM 


Male. 

Female. 

mm. 

mm. 

6.00 

10.00 

0.25 

0.  l.*! 

0.20 

0.15 

0.50 

0.40 

3.00 

1.50      1 

0.07 

1 
1 
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NI3MATODA. 

The  neinatods  infesting  the  fishes  of  the  2sational  Park  do  not  appear 
to  be  very  numerous  either  as  to  species  or  individuals.  Moreover, 
the  S])eeimens  wliioh  were  found  on  the  exjiedition  were,  with  the  ex- 
eei)ti<)n  of  those  of  one  species,  encysted  or  otherwise  immature  forms. 
Since  there  is  much  consequent  uncertainty  attending  their  proper 
identili(!jition  1  shall  refer  to  them  somewhat  cursorily  under  the  head 
of  the  several  hosts. 

SALMO   MYKISS. 

A  parasite  which  is  found  rather  frequently  in  greater  or  less  abun- 
dance, usually  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pyloric  coeca  of  the  trout;  agrees 
very  closely  with  Dacnitia  (jJohosa  Dujardin,  from  Salmo  fario. 

The  sjiecies  2>.  glohom  is  not  recognized  by  Von  Linstow  in  his  "  Com- 
pendium  der  Helminthologie,^^  but  is  apparently  regarded  by  him  as  iden- 
tical with  Cuenllanus  globosm  Zeder.  On  account  of  its  close  agreement 
with  Dujardin'o  description  of  J),  globoeaj  I  have  used  that  name  in  the 
exi)lanation  of  the  figures  (PI.  67,  Figs.  41  to  46). 

There  appear  to  be  two  varieties  of  this  worm,  or  at  least  of  the 
females.  In  one  the  body  is  slender,  almost  filiform,  the  female  being 
twice  as  long  as  the  male.  In  the  other  the  body  is  not  so  slender  and 
there  is  not  much  difference  between  the  sexes  with  respect  to  the 
length  of  the  body.    This  feature,  however,  may  be  accidental. 

Ihis  worm  may  be  described  as  follows: 

Body,  white,  usually  slender,  nearly  linear,  anteriorly  narrowing  into 
a  neck,  which  expands  into  a  head  that  is  wider  than  the  neck,  marked 
with  longitudinal  stride  and  with  indistinct  transverse  stride.  Head 
subglobose,  with  two  rather  thin  and  corneous  lips,  the  mouth  a  tri- 
angular slit  narrowing  dorsally.  The  head  is  usually  deflected  dor- 
sally  by  a  curve  in  the  neck,  which  resembles  a  crosier.  There  is  a 
small  nodular  eminence  on  the  dorsal  side  of  the  head.  CEsophagus 
with  thick,  strong  walls.  Female  with  body  usually  twice  the  length 
of  the  male;  reproductive  aperture  with  border  raised  into  prominent 
folds,  situated  about  the  x>osterior  third;  i)osterior  end  acuminate. 
Male  usually  about  half  the  length  of  the  female,  posterior  end  strongly 
recurved  ventrally  with  a  pair  of  sabre-shaped  spicules  and  a  short, 
blunt  process  behind  the  pair  of  spicules  and  a  broad  sucker  like 
depression  in  front  of  the  spicules  bearing  the  anal  aperture  near  its 
anterior  end. 

Length  of  females,  8  to  15  mm.;  of  males,  7  mm. 

One  of  the  long,  slender  females  was  12  mm.  long  and  0.2  mm.  in  diam- 
eter; one  of  the  shorter  kind  was  8  mm.  long  and  0.3  mm.  in  diameter. 
A  male,  corresponding  in  appearance  with  the  latter,  was  7  mm.  long 
and  0.27  mm.  in  diameter.  These  dimensions  are  of  alcoholic  specimens. 
The  following  additional  measurements  were  made,  also  on  alcoholic 
specimens.    The  dimensions  are  given  in  millimeters:    Hale,  length 
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7.(H);  greatest  (liaineter,  0.25;  diameter  of  head,  O.liO;  diameter  of  neck, 
0A'^ ;  length  of  neck,  1 .00 ;  length  of  caiuL'd  spine,  0.15.  Female, length 
15.(M);  greatest  diameter,  0.40;  diameter  of  head,  0.25;  diameter  of  neck, 
t).17.;  length  of  neek,  1.20.    Genital  pore,  5  mm.  from  posterior  end. 

These  parasites  were  met  with  frequently  in  the  trout  of  Heart  Lake 
and  in  those  of  Yellowstone  Lake  and  the  river.  Their  favorite  resting- 
pl;u*e  is  in  the  alimentary  eauai  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pyloric  cceca. 

*  En(ty8Tki>  Specimens  of  1).  glouosa. 

This  worm  was  alsofcmud  in  cysts  which  usually  appeared  as  i)edic- 
ulated  tumors  within  the  bo<ly  cavity  of  the  trout.  It  fi'equently  hap- 
pened tlnit  among  the  cysts  of  Dihothrium  cordicepSj  found  in  the  body 
e.avity  of  the  trout,  there  would  be  a  few  cysts  which  differed  some- 
what in  ai)i)earance  from  the  former.  These,  when  opened,  collapsed 
on  account  of  the  liberation  of  a  thin,  watery,  granular  fluid,  in  which 
there  was  invariably  a  small  nematod  worm.  These  proved,  upon  subse- 
quent examination,  to  be  specifically  identical  with  the  worms  from  the 
alimentary  canal  which  I  have  referred  to  JK  glohosa. 

These  cysts  are  easily  distinguished  from  the  dibothrium  cy8t«  by 
their  difference  in  color  and  resistance  to  pressure.  The  cysts  of  i>i- 
bothrium  conUceps  are  white,  firm,  and  resistant.  The  nematod  cysts 
are  yellowish  or  flesh-colored,  and  are  soft  and  yielding.  Moreover, 
they  are  usually  suspended  by  a  peduncle  and  are  covered  by  a  layer 
of  the  peritoneum,  which  is  richly  supplied  with  blood  vessels.  The 
worm  which  is  liberated  from  the  <»yst  is  altogether  d]sproiK)rtionate  in 
size  to  the  containing  cyst.  The  worm,  even  from  a  cyst  10  mm.  in 
diameter,  may  be  so  small  as  to  be  easily  overlooked  amidst  the  granu- 
lar fluid  which  escapes  when  the  wall  of  the  cyst  is  ruptured.  These 
cysts  usually  occur  on  the  rectum  or  along  the  course  of  the  lower 
intestine.  They  are  sometimes  found,  however,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
pyloric  cceca. 

A  cyst  measuring  15  by  9  by  7  mm.  in  its  three  dimensions,  which 
had  been  preserve<l  in  alcohol,  was  opened.  The  walls  were  0.5  mm. 
thick,  and  the  contents  were  granular  and  whitish.  The  cyst  was  cov- 
ered by  a  layer  of  peritoneum,  which  contained  capillary  blood  vessels. 
The  worm  which  was  liberated  was  8  mm.  in  length.  Another  cyst,  4 
by  5  by  3  mm.  in  its  thiee  dimensions,  contained  a  small  male  worm  4 
mm.  long.  The  nematods  obtained  from  these  cysts  were  all  immature 
and  belonged  to  the  same  species,  Bacmtln  globosa.  Sections  of  these 
cysts  show  that  their  walls  are  made  up  of  a  number  of  concentric 
layers,  rather  loosely  connected  and  otYen  poorly  defined,  and  with 
numerous  nuclear  granules  in  and  among  the  layers. 

In  addition  to  DacnitU  globosa^  and  associated  with  it,  1  found  a  few 

forms  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  identify.    One  of  these,  a  single 

speeiinen  of  which  was  found,  is  uu  immature  form  of  a  rather  stout 

neiuntoilj  iciigth  14  nun.,  bre4uU\\ 0.5  mm,    \\\sly^\\^  \gt^\sivsSi>j  toward 
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the  anterior  end  and  a  little  more  rapidly  toward  the  posterior  end. 
The  body  is  marked  by  five  longitudinal  striie  and  a  broad  longitudinal 
stripe*  on  eiicli  side;  there  are  a  few  transverse  wrinkles  for  a  distance 
of  about  0.3  mm.  from  the  anterior  end.  The  mouth  appears  to  be 
siini)l(».  and  there  is  no  ie8oi)hagus.  Another  is  a  fragment,  the  im)s- 
terior  end  of  a  female,  length  11  mm.,  breadth  0.5  mm.  This  fragment 
is  cylindrical;  post<irior  end  rather  blunt.  In  optical  section  the  body 
api)ears  to  be  crenulated,  owing  to  the  deep  transverse  strijc.  The  in- 
ti^^tine  is  dark  brown  and  the  anal  aperture  nearly  terminal. 

Another  specdes,  which  bears  some  resemblance  to  AscarU  tenuissima 
Zeder,  was  found  in  the  trout  (Figs.  47-51).  These  are  slender,  white 
worms,  tapering  grivdually  towards  the  anterior  end  from  ab(mt  the 
posterior  third;  postcirior  end  larger  except  at  the  extremity,  where  it 
tapers  rather  abruptly  to  a  blunt,  sliglitly-cnirved  point,  behind  the 
anal  aperture  (Fig.  49).  Head  small,  truncate?,  mouth  apparently 
trilobed.  Body  marked  by  regular  transverse  strite,  making  serrate 
margins  in  optical  sections  near  anterior  end,  the  serrations  becx)ming 
crenulate  posteriorly.  The  oesopliagus  is  aliort^  with  what  I  take  to  be 
a  chitinous  ring  at  base.  The  few  specimens  which  I  have  found  are 
small.  The  following  measurements  were  obtained  from  a  female, 
dimensions  given  in  millimeters:  Length,  7;  diameter  of  anterior  end, 
0.03;  post  anal  diameter,  0.04;  diameter  immediately  in  front  of  anal 
aperture,  0.06;  greatest  diameter  of  body  about  0.12;  ova,  0.04  by  0.02 
in  diameter.  The  length  of  a  male  was  found  to  be  4  mm.  Spicules, 
2,  diverging.  Genital  aperture  of  female  about  |M)sterior  third,  vulva 
prominent.  My  specimens  do  not  present  many  chara<!teri8tic  details 
of  structure,  and  I  am  not  able,  without  more  careful  examinations  of 
sections,  to  reach  a  satisfactory  conclusion  with  regard  to  their  classi- 
fication. 

Some  small  nematods  encapsuled  in  the  muscular  walls  of  the  intes- 
tine of  the  trout  were  found,  some  of  which  appear  to  be  immature 
forms  of  the  foregoing.  These  worms  are  very  small,  hardly  exceeding 
3  mm.  in  length,  and  many  of  them  not  more  than  2  mm.  long.  One  of 
them,  which  measured  2  mm.  in  length,  wjis  0.06  mm.  in  diameter,  and 
for  the  greater  part  of  its  length  was  filled  with  ixdygonal  nucleated 
cells  about  0.02  mm.  in  diamet-er.  The  body  tai)ers  abruptly  at  the 
posterior  end,  but  more  gradually  towards  the  anterior  end.  The 
mouth  appears  to  be  tbree-lobed  and  surrounde<l  by  about  five  minute 
papillae.  The  chitinous  cuticle  is  uniformly  and  minutely  markeil  with 
transverse  strise.  This  feature  in  optical  section  produces  serrate 
margins,  the  teeth  of  which  are  about  0.01  mm.  apart.  In  one  the  anal 
aperture  was  found  to  be  0.2  mm.  from  the  i)osterior  end.  In  another 
of  these  encapsuled  nematods,  which  was  stouter  than  the  ones  just 
described,  the  jwlygonal  colls  were  present  and  also  minute  cells  about 
0.002  mm.  in  diameter,  which  filled  a  large  part  of  the  body.  The 
length  of  this  specimen  was  3  mm.,  the  diameter  0.2  mm.    In  this  s^ec^ 
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men  the  margins  in  optical  section  are  crenulate  and  the  body  tapers 
towards  each  end.  I  can  not  refer  this  specimen  to  any  species  with 
any  degree  of  certainty.  The  former  encapsuled  specimens  are  evi- 
dently young  forms  of  those  which  I  have  referred  provisionally  to 
Ascaris  Unulsshna,  although  they  i>rescnt  some  resemblance  to  Ascaris 
capsularia  Eudolphi. 

LKUOISCUS  ATRARIUS. 

The  nematods  secured  from  this  fish  were  few  in  number..  They  were 
found  only  in  the  body  cavity,  where  they  were  coiled  up  under  the 
external  tunic  of  the  viscera.  They  are  all  apparently  larval  ascaridsB, 
although  on  account  of  their  rudimentary  condition  I  have  not  been 
able  to  identify  them  with  certainty. 

One  specimen  obtained  from  the  serous  coat  of  the  intestine  of  its 
host  appeared  to  be  near  the  stout  nematod  from  S,  mpkisa  mentioned 
above.  It  was  17  mm.  in  length.  Its  greatest  breadth  was  0.6  mm. 
near  the  posterior  end.  Its  diameter  at  the  anterior  end  was  0.25  mm. 
The  living  worm  was  for  the  most  part  brownish  red  in  color.  When 
the  alcoholic  specimen  was  examined  it  was  found  to  be  partly  envel- 
oped in  a  thin,  transparent,  chitinous  investment,  which,  when  removed, 
revealed  a  smooth  cuticle,  with  a  broad,  prominent  lateral  line.  The 
breadth  of  the  lateral  lines  was  about  0.07  mm.  at  the  anterior  end,  in- 
creasing to  0.1  mm.  toward  the.i)Osterior  end.  The  surface,  except  along 
the  lateral  regions,  presented  a  reticulated  or  squamose  appearance. 
When  the  specimen  was  placed  in  glycerin  the  reticulations  were  no 
longer  visible.  Fine  transverse  fibers  and  strong  longitudinal  fibers, 
however,  became  visible  in  the  cuticle. 

The  neck  is  continuous  ^vith  the  body,  the  head  narrow,  truncate, 
mouth  terminal,  with  rudimentary  lips.  The  body  is  gradually  atteu- 
uate  anteriorly,  but  tajKirs  abruptly  and  somewhat  unequally  on 
opposite  sides  to  the  rather  blunt  i)osterior  end ;  anal  ai)erture  terminal. 
At  the  posterior  end  there  is  a  minute,  bluntly  rounded,  papillary 
spine,  0.012  mm.  in  length.  Nothing  could  be  made  out  with  regard  to 
the  <ESophagus  or  genital  organs. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  some  small  white  nemii^tods  were  obtained 
from  the  mesentery.  These  were  about  7  mm.  long  and  0.35  mm.  in  the 
greatest  diameter.  The  anterior  end  is  nearly  truncate  and  0.1  mm.  in 
diameter.  The  body  tapers  nearly  uniformly  to  each  extremity,  but  in 
some  more  abniptly  towards  the  iwsterior  end.  The  lateral  lines  are 
prominent.  The  surfiice  of  the  body  is  smooth,  the  longitudinal  muscles 
well  developed,  giving  a  longitudinally  striated  api>earance  when 
magnified;  transverse  striie  are  not  visible  in  alcoholic  specimens,  but 
become  visible  when  treiited  with  glycerin.  The  number  of  oral  lobes 
18  not  definite,  but  there  are  several  small  oral  i)apillae.  The  genital 
organs  are  nidiraentary,  the  anal  ai^erture  terminal.  These  specimens 
resemble  the  larger  specimen  c\o^\y ,  \>\i\.  Vel  \ife  ^^t^  NffMte,  while  the 
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lai  fjer  specimen  was  browuish  red.    They  are  also  much  like  the  speci- 
mens mentioned  below  from  the  sucker. 

CATOSTOMUS  ARDENS. 

But  one  si)ecies  of  nematod  was  found  in  this  fish.  These  were  slender 
white  worms,  found  in  the  intestine  of  then*  host,  where  they  were 
associated  with  EchinorhynchiOi  globulosntt  and  Mouobothriinn  terebrann. 
They  were  from  G  to  8  mm.  long  and  about  0.3  mm.  in  diameter.  They 
taper  toward  each  end  alike.  The  lM>dy  in  alcoholic  sjiecimens  appears 
to  be  marked  with  fine  longitudinal  strise.  The  lateral  lines  are  promi- 
nent. When  treated  with  glycerin  fine  transverse  strije  became  visible. 
The  lips  are  not  well  defined,  but  are  apparently  three  in  number,  with 
several  minute  papilhe.    The  reproductive  organs  are  rudimentary. 

In  the  absence  of  distinct  characters,  it  is  of  necessity  impossible  to 
refer  these  larval  nematods  to  established  si)ecies. 

Washington  and  Jefferson  College, 

Wmhingfon^  Pa,^  April  .y,  1891. 

H.  Mis.  113 36 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATES. 

Platk  63. 
Monohothrium  terebrann  8p.  uov. 

Fig.  1.  Adult;  a,  b(>ad;  ft,  posterior  end;  c,  genital  pore,  X  ^. 

Fig.  2.  Smaller  specimen,  dorsal  view,  X  18. 

Fig.  3.  Posterior  end  of  adult,  ventral  view;  a,  genital  pore,  X  14. 

Fig.  4.  Small  specimen,  <lorsal  ^  iew,  X  14. 

Fig.  5.  Anterior  end  of  adult,  marginal  view,  X  14. 

Fig.  6.  Anterior  end  of  adult,  dorsal  view,  X  14. 

Fig.  7.  Posterior  end  of  adult,  dorsal  view,  X  14. 

Fig.  S.  Posteri<»r  end  of  adult,  marginal  view,  x  14. 
Figs.  5  to  8  are  sketched  from  the  same  specimen. 

Fig.  9.  Median  longitudinal  section  of  anterior  end  of  small  specimen,  parallel 
with  a  dorsal  surface,  X  200. 

Fig.  10.  Transverse  section  near  apex,  of  small  specimen;  r,  cuticle;  ir,  vessel  of 
water-vascular  syst<jm,  X  200. 

Fig.  11.  Egjj,  sketched  from  section  of  young  spe<'imen,  showing  eggs  in  the 
uterus,  X  37r>. 

Fig.  12.  Kgg,  from  one  of  th«r  posterior  convolutions  of  the  uterus  of  a  young 
specimen;  a,  germ  cell;  the  remainder  of  the  contents  consists  of 
globular  masses  from  the  vitelline  gland,  X  375. 

Fig.  13.  Longitudinal  section  through  the  ]>ost^rior  region  of  a  small  8i)ecimeii ;  c, 
cuticle;  ci,  cirrus aud  cirrus-pouch;  i;  epidermis;  ff  g,  marginal  lobea 
of  germ  gland ;  /nt,  longitudinal  nmscles ;  o  o,  oggs  in  posterior  con- 
volutions of  the  uterus ;  «c,  subcuticular  fi1>ro-granular  layer ;  t,  testes ; 
H  u,  uterus;  v,  seminal  receptacle  of  vagina;  rdy  vas  deferens;  r^  ^gvg, 
marginal  and  posterior  vitelline  glands,  X  300. 

Platk  (>4. 
Monohothrium  terebrans  sp.  nov. 

Fig.  14.  J^ongitudinal  section  through  the  posterior  region  of  an  adult  s]KM;imeu,  x 

&);  M,  shell  gland;  other  letters  as  in  Fig.  13. 
I'ig.  15.  Diagrannnatic  sketcli  showing  ]»osition  of  genitalia;  r,  vagina;  r',  seminal 

recejitacle;  r/,  shell  gland;  other  letters  as  in  Fig.  13. 
Fig.  lt>.  Transverse  section  through  body  in  region  of  cirrus  bulb  of  adult,  X  54; 

/,  longitudinal  muscles  in  subcutaneous  tibro-granular  layer;  w,  vessels 

of  water- vascular  system;  other  letters  as  in  Fig.  13. 
Fig.  17.  Trans vei-se  section  of  body-wall  in  front  of  cirrus,  X  210;  /,  longitudinal 

subcutaneous  fibers;  other  letters  as  in  Fig.  13. 
Fig.  18.  From  transverse  section  in  front  of  genu  gland,  X  210;   r,  ciliated  duet 

vagina;   <;,  germ  gland;   /m,  longitudinal  muscles;  o,  egg  in  nteros; 

M,  uterus. 
Fig.  1!>.  Longitudinal  section  near  ventral  surface;  ci,  cirrus;  r,  vagina,  X  300. 
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Plate  65. 
Monohothrium  terebrans  sp.  nov. 

Fig.  20.  Longitudinal  section  of  body  wall  near  posterior  end;  e,  epidermis;  o, 

cuticle;   I,  longitudinal   subcuticular  fibers;  sCf  subcuticular  flbro-  . 

granular  layers;  ft,  nucleated  cell ;  Imj  longitudinal  muscle  layer;  g^ 

nucleated  cells  of  germ  gland,  x  300. 
Fi^.  21.  Longitudinal  section  through  \as  deferens;  vd,  vas  deferens;  s,  masses  of 

spermatozoa,  X  375. 

Encysted  distomvm  from  Leuciscua  atrariue. 

Fig.  22.  Young  diatomura  in  cyst,  from  body  cavity  of  Leaoiwus  atrariua,  X  60. 
Fig.  23.  Same  liberated  from  cyst,  x  60;  ir,  terminal  pore  of  water  vascular  system. 
Fig.  24.  Cyst  with  three  dlstoma,  from  same  host. 
Fig.  25.  Cyst  with  two  distoma,  from  same  host. 

Distomum  laureatum  Zeder. 

Fig.  26.  Ventral  view  of  specimen  in  carbolic  acid  and  turpentine ;  X  24,  a,  mouth 
and  anterior  sucker;  ph,  pharynx;  c,  cirrus;  b,  ventral  sucker ;  o,  eggs 
in  uterus,  walls  of  latter  organ  not  clearly  defined  in  specimen ;  or, 
ovary;  rrf,  vitelline  duct;  f,  testes;  r^,  vitelline  glands. 

Fig.  27.  Marginal  view  of  another  specimen,  X  22. 

Fijr.  28.  Ventral  view  of  anterior  end. 

Fig.  2i).  Dorsal  view  of  same  specimen  figured  in  No.  28. 

Fig.  30.  Ventral  view  of  anterior  end  of  specimen  4.5  mm.  in  length,  x  45. 

Echinorhynchuit  ylobuloauH  f  Rud. 

Fig.  31.  Sketch  of  a  fragment,  the  anterior  end  of  an  echinorhynchus  from  Salmo 
mykUa;  length  of  fragment,  3  mm.  Specimen  in  glycerin  when 
sketched;  anterior  end  of  proboscis  apparently  collapsed. 

Fig.  32.  Hooks  of  same  near  base  of  proboscis. 

Plate  66. 
EchinorhynchvB  tuberosum  Zeder. 

Fig.  33.  rt.  Anterior  end  of  9  X  12;  rf,  posterior  end  of  same,  x  12;  ft,  hooks  of 
proboscis;  o,  same,  specimen  in  caustic  potash,  showing  basal  sup- 
ports, highly  magnified. 

Fig.  34.  Portion  of  proboscis  of  9  in  glycerin. 

Fig.  35.  Anterior  end  of  9^  optical  section,  /,  lemnisci;  «,  sheath  of  proboscis;  a, 
cuticular  pore;  o,  eggs;  6,  ovarian  masses,  X  14;  ova  X  about  30. 

Fig.  36.  Transverse  section  through  anterior  end,  c,  cuticle;  /,  longitudinal  sub- 
cuticular fibers;  «  c,  subcuticular  granulo-fibrous  layer;  cm^  circular 
muscles;  Im,  longitudinal  muscles  forming  a  sheath  for  the  lemnisci; 
Uj  lemnisci ;  r,  longitudinal  vessel  of  same ;  8,  wall  of  proboscis  sheath ; 
ng,  nerve  ganglion ;  r,  retractor  muscle  of  proboscis. 

Fig.  37.  Transverse  section  through  nerve  ganglion,  more  highly  magnified  than 
Fig.  36 ;  fi  <7,  nerve  ganglion. 

Fig.  38.  Optical  section  of  ^   in    glycerin ;    a,  b,  c,  hooks    of  proboscis.    Other 
specimens  were  observed  in  which  the  lemnisci  were  relatively  con- 
siderably longer  than  shown  in  this  sketch,  x  9. 
Figs.  33  to  38  sketched  from  specimens  from  Catostomue  ardena. 

Fig.  39.  Head  of  6  from  LeueUcue  atrariu$. 
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Platk  67. 
Echinorhynchus  luberosus  Zeder. 
Fi^.  40.  Anterior  end  of  ^  from  Catostomus  ardent. 

l)acnit\H  globo»a  Dnjartlin. 

Fir.  41.   ^  and   9  X  3^. 

ViR.  42.  .Side  view  of  bead  of  ^ ,  optical  section;  o,  mouth;  ph,  pharynx,  x  60. 

Fi^.  43.  Anterior  end  of  9  ;  a,  front  view  of  head,  x  60. 

Ki^.  44.  PoRterior  end  of  J  ;  p,  vent;  stf  anal  Hpines,  x  60. 

Fig.  45.  Same,  optical  section,  X  60. 

Fig.  46.  Vnlva  of  9  y  highly  magnified. 
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Undetermined  species  of  NematodB, 

g.  47.  Small  nematod,  9  >  from  Salmo  mykiMt,  X  12. 

g.  48.  Ant4^rior  end  of  same,  X  185. 

g.  49.  Posterior  end  of  same,  X  185. 

g.  50.  Same  8j)ecie8,  $ ,  x  12. 

g.  51.  Posterior  end  of  same,  X  185. 

g.  52.  Small  nematods  from  CatoatomuH  ardent,  X  3^. 

Drawings  by  the  author  from  alcoholic  specimens. 
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r,-PLANKTONIC  STUDIES:  A  COMPARATIVE  INVESTIGATION 
OK  THE  IMPORTANCE  AND  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  PELAGIC 
FAUNA  AND  FLORA. 


By  Ernst  H^ckel. 
[Trauslatf^d  by  Goorgo  Wilton  Field.] 

TRANSLATOR'S  PREFACE. 

Prof.  HflBckel's  "  Plankton- Stiulieii"  first  appeared  in  the  Jenaische 
Zeitschrift,  vol.  XXV,  first  and  second  parts,  1890.  It  was  immediately 
published  in  separate  form  by  Gustav  Fischer,  of  Jena,  and  attracted 
much  attention  on  the  Continent  and  in  England.  The  subject,  ^^  a 
comparative  study  of  the  importance  and  constitution  of  the  marine 
fauna  and  flora,"  is  presented  in  Prof.  Haeckel's  usual  pleasing  style, 
and  the  work  (;an  not  fail  to  be  of  value  to  all  interested  in  the  bio- 
logical sciences,  to  the  general  readier  as  well  as  to  the  specialist.  It 
derives  especial  interest  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  Fish  Com- 
mission, from  its  broad  discussion  of  those  many  important  elements 
which  enter  into  the  food  supply  of  all  pelagic  fishes,  such  as  the 
mackerel  and  menhaden,  and,  considering  the  extensive  physical  inves- 
tigations now  being  conducted  in  our  coast  waters  by  the  schooner 
Orampusy  its  publication  at  the  present  time  will  prove  excee<lingly 
advantageous. 

The  terminology  used  by  Prof.  Haeckel  may  at  first  seem  formidable, 
but  this  difficulty  is  more  fancied  than  real.  The  terms  are  formed 
upon  correct  analogies,  and  most  of  them  will  probably  find  a  perma- 
nent place.  The  definite  restriction  of  the  meaning  of  terms  is  a  fnuda- 
mental  necessity  in  every  science,  and  for  the  lack  of  this  the  branch 
of  biology  here  considered  is  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  condition.  The 
author,  first  of  all,  proposes  certain  terms  with  a  definite  meaning. 
The  word  "plankton,"  from  the  Greek  r^a/'xnJc,  wandering,  roaming,  was, 
I  believe,  first  employed  by  Hensen  in  place  of  the  German  "  Auftrieb," 
to  designate  all  plants  and  animals  found  at  the  surface  of  the  oceaQ 
which  are  carried  about  involuntarily  in  the  water.  Haeckel  adopts  this 
term,  but  objects  somewhat  to  the  meaning  at  present  attache<l  to  it. 

Particularly  valuable  for  us  is  the  general  review  which  the  author 
gives  of  the  discovery  and  growth  of  our  knowledge  of  this  branch, 
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which  lie  names  "plauktology";  tbe  distinctions  which  he  i)oints  out 
between  the  varied  constituents  and  distribution  of  the  plankton;  and 
finally  his  extremely  valuable  suggestions  for  further  work  in  the  field 
which  he  so  justly  terms  ''a  wonder-laud." 

In  the  translation  the  lib(»rty  of  omitting  a  few  personal  references 
was  taken,  for  the  reason  that  we  in  this  country  know  very  little  of 
the  facts  which  have  called  them  forth. 

In  the  case  of  several  (Jerman  words  it  has  been  found  necessary  for 
the  sake  of  clearness  to  use  a  circumlocution.  For  instance,  I  can  recall 
no  English  e(|uivalent  for  "'  i^toffwechsel  den  MeereSj^  which  would  con- 
vey its  meaning  in  a  single  word.  The  *^  cycle  of  matter  in  the  sea,'' 
f.  e.j  the  change  of  inorganic  matter  into  vegetable  and  animal  organic 
matter,  and  this  finally  again  into  inorganic  matter,  seemed  the  best 
rendering,  though  even  this  does  not  include  all  which  the  German  term 
implies. 

L— EUSTORICAL  EXPLANATIONS. 

For  the  great  progress  made  in  the  last  half  century  in  our  knowledge 
of  organic  life,  we  are  indebt(»d — next  to  the  theory  of  development — in 
a  great  measure  to  the  investigation  of  the  so-called  '*  pelagic  animal 
world."  These  wonderful  organisms,  which  live  and  swim  at  the  surface 
of  the  sea  and  at  various  depths,  have  long  aroused  the  interest  of  sea- 
farer and  naturalist,  by  the  wealth  of  the  manifold  and  strange  forms, 
as  well  as  by  the  astonishing  number  of  individuals — these  have  been 
referred  to  in  many  old  as  well  as  in  recent  narratives.  A  considerable 
number  of  these,  especially  of  the  larger  and  more  remarkable  forms, 
were  described  and  tigured  in  the  last,  or  in  the  first  half  of  the  present, 
century.  The  new  and  comprehensive  investigation  of  the  '*  pelagic 
world''  began  in  the  fifth  decade  of  our  centurj^,  and  is  therefore  not 
yet  50  yeara  old. 

Into  this,  as  into  so  many  other  regions  of  biology,  the  great 
Johannes  Miiller,  of  Berlin,  equally  distinguished  in  the  realms  of 
morphologj"  and  physiology,  entered  as  a  pioneer.  He  was  the  first 
who  systematically  and  with  gieat  n^sults  carried  on  the  "pelagic 
fishery  by  means  of  a  fine  net."  In  the  autumn  of  hS4o,  at  Ilelgoland, 
he  began  his  (celebrated  investigations  upon  the  development  of 
echinoderms,  and  obtained  the  small  pelagic  larva»  of  the  echinoderms, 
and  other  small  pelagic  animals  living  with  them,  as  sagitta,  worm 
larvaj,  etc.,  at  first  by  "microscopical  examination  of  the  sea  water, 
which  was  brcmght  in"  (1).  This  wearisome  and  thankless  method  was 
soon  displaced  by  the  successful  use  of  the  •'  fine  pelagic  net."  In  the 
treatise  "on  the  general  plan  in  the  development  of  the  echinoderms,'* 

Nori:. — (.'itatioiis  incloKi'd  in  pan*iith(*H«'H  whioli  (X'our  in  tb<*  text  refer  to  the  Hat  of 
j>ub]icutiou8  at  tbe  eud  of  tbiH  pa{>er  (pp.  040,  041). 
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Miiller  compares  the  different  methods  of  obtiiiiiing:  them,  and  chooses, 
abo^e  all,  "fisliing  with  a  flue  net  at  the  surface  of  the  sea."  He 
says: 

I  have  used  this  method  for  many  years  with  the  hest  rfisults;  for  the  advanced 
stuKes  of  the  swimming  hirvie  and  for  the  time  of  maturity  and  mt'tamorphosis  it 
is  (luite  iudisponsahle,  and  in  no  way  to  ho  replaced. 

The  students  who,  in  184j-46,  as  well  as  in  the  following  years, 
accompanied  Johannes  MUller  to  Helgoland  and  Trieste  (Max  Miiller, 
Husch,  Wilms,  Wagenei',  and  others)  were  introduced  into  this  method 
of  ^^ pelagic  fishery"  and  into  the  investigation  of  "pelagic  tow-stuff" 
(pehigi^che  Aitftrieb)  obtained  thereby.  It  was  soon  employed  at  sea 
with  excellent  results  by  other  zoologists — by  T.  H.  Huxley,  by  Krolm, 
Leuckart,  Carl  Vogt,  and  others,  and  especially  by  the  three  Wiirts- 
bui'g  naturalists,  A.  Kolliker,  Heinrich  Miiller,  and  C.  Gegenbaur, 
who  in  1852  examined  with  such  brilliant  success  the  treasures  of  the 
Straits  of  Messina.  At  this  time,  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  half 
of  our  century,  the  astonishing  wealth  of  interesting  and  instructive 
forms  of  life  which  the  surface  of  the  sea  offers  to  the  naturalist  first 
became  known,  and  that  long  series  of  important  discoveries  began 
which  in  the  last  forty  years  have  filled  so  many  volumes  of  our  rapidly 
increasing  zoological  literature.  A  new  and  inexhaustibly  rich  field 
was  thus  opened  to  zocitomical  and  microscopical  investigation,  and 
anat4)my  and  physiology,  organology  and  histology,  ontogeny  and 
systematic  zoiilogy  have  been  advanced  to  a  surprising  degree.  The 
investigation  of  the  lower  animals  has  since  then  been  recognized  as 
a  wide  field  of  work,  whose  exploration  is  of  great  significance  for  all 
branches  of  science  and  to  which  we  owe  numberless  spe<*ial  and  the 
most  important  general  conclusions. 

The  general  belief  of  zoologists  regarding  the  extent  of  this  rich 
pelagic  animal  world  arose  as  the  result  of  the  discovery  that  a  special 
'^pelagic  fauna"  exists,  comiK)sed  of  many  characteristic  forms,  funda- 
mentally difterent  from  the  littoral  fauna.  This  pelagic  fauna  is  made 
up  of  animals  (some  floating  passively,  others  actively  swimming)  which 
remain  at  the  surface  of  the  sea  and  never  leave  it,  or  only  for  a  short 
time  descend  to  a  slight  depth.  Among  such  true  "pelagic  animals" 
are  the  radiolaria,  peridinia,  noctiluca,  medusa3,  siphonophores,  cten- 
ophores,  sagitta,  pteropods,  heteropods,  a  greater  part  of  the  Crustacea^ 
the  larvaB  of  echinoderms,  of  many  worms,  etc. 

Important  changes  were  first  made  in  the  prevailing  idea  of  the 
"pelagic  fauna"  by  the  remarkable  discoveries  of  the  epoch-making 
Challenger  expedition  (1873-1876).  The  two  leaders  of  this.  Sir 
Wyville  Thompson  and  Dr.  John  Murray,  did  not  limit  themselves  to 
their  chief  object,  the  general  physical  and  biological  investigation 
of  the  deep  sea,  but  studied  with  equal  care  and  i>erseverance  the 
conditions  of  organic  life  at  the  surface  of  the  ocean  and  in  zones  of 
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various  depths.    As  the  most  significant  gener<al  result  Murray,  in  liis 
"Preliminary  Report"  (187G),  says:  « 

Everywhere  wo  have  found  a  rich  organic  lifo  at  and  below  the  snrface  of  the 
ocean.  If  living  individuals  are  scarce  at  the  surface,  below  it  the  tow  net  commouly 
discloses  numerous  forms^  even  to  a  depth  of  1,000  fathoms  and  more  (5,  p.  536). 

In  1875,  on  the  journey  through  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  (from  Japan 
to  the  Sandwich  Islands),  the  extremely  important  fact  was  established 
that  the  pelagic  organisms  in  oceanic  zones  of  different  depths  belong 
to  different  8i)ecies;  fine  pehigic  nets  (or  tow  nets)  "on  many  occasions 
were  let  down  even  to  depths  of  5(H),  1,000,  and  2,000  fathoms,  and 
thereby  were  discovered  many  swimming  organisms  which  had  never 
been  captured  hitherto,  either  at  the  surface  of  the  ocean  or  at  slisrLt 
depths  (up  to  100  fathoms  below  the  surface)"  ((>,  ]).  758).  The  most 
characteristic  forms  of  thcvse  zones  of  different  depths  belong  chiefly  to 
the  class  of  the  Radiolariaj  especially  to  the  order  of  the  Phwodaria. 

Through  the  investigation  of  the  Challenger  radiolaria,  which  occupied 
for  ten  years  the  greater  part  of  my  time  and  attention,  I  was  led  to 
study  anew  these  conditions  of  distribution;  and  I  reached  the  con- 
viction that  the  differences  discovered  by  Murray  in  the  pelagic  fauna, 
at  different  depths  of  the  ocean,  were  still  more  significant  than  he 
assumed,  and  that  they  had  tlie  greatest  significance,  not  merely  for 
the  radiolaria,  but  also  for  other  gwups  of  swimming  oceanic  organisms. 
In  1881,  jn  my  ^^Entwitr/eines  Systems  der  Challenger  Radiolarien^^^  p. 
422, 1  distinguished  three  groups:  (a)  pelagic,  living  at  the  surface  of 
the  calm  sea;  [h)  zonary,  living  in  distinct  zones  of  depth  (to  below 
20,000  feet);  and  (v)  profound  (or  abyssal)  animals  living  immediately 
above  the  bottom  of  the  deep  sea.  In  general,  the  different  character- 
istic forms  correspond  (to  below  27,000  feet)  to  the  different  zones. 

In  my  "General  Natural  History  of  the  Radiolaria^^  (4,  p.  120)  I  have 
established  this  distinction,  and  have  expressed  my  conviction  that  it 
is  possible,  by  the  aid  of  a  suitable  bathygraphic  net,  to  demonstrate 
many  different  faunal  belts  overlying  one  another  in  the  great  deep- 
sen  zones. 

The  existence  of  this  ''intermediate  pelagic  fauna,"  discovered  by 
Murray,  inhabiting  the  zones  of  different  depths  of  the  ocean  between 
the  surfa<!e  and  the  deep-sea  bottom,  which  I  have  briefly  called  "  zon- 
ary fauna,"  has  been  decidedly  contradicted  by  Alexander  Agassiz. 
Ue  claimed,  on  the  ground  of  ''exact  experiments"  carried  on  during 
the  Blake  expedition,  in  1878,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  ocean  con- 
tains absolutely  no  organic  life,  and  that  the  pelagic  animals  go  down 
no  deeper  than  100  fathoms.  ''The  ex|>eriments  finally  show  that 
the  surface  fauna  of  the  sea  is  actually  limited  to  a  relatively  thin  layer, 
and  that  no  intermediate  zone  of  animal  life,  so  to  speak,  exists  between 
the  fauna  of  the  sen  bott<nn  and  of  the  surface"  (15,  pj).  40,  48). 
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Although  these  negative  conclusions  from  the  so-called  "  exact  ex- 
periments" of  Agassiz  are  contrsidicted  by  the  foregoing  results  of  the 
ChaUmiger  investigator,  yet  against  the  latter,  with  some  show  of  right, 
Agassiz  might  have  raised  the  objection  that  the  ^'tow  net"  used  could 
establish  no  safe  conclusion.*  This  objection  could  only  be  finally 
removed  by  the  construction  of  a  new  tow  net,  whi(»h  could  be  let  down 
closed  to  a  certain  depth,  and  then  opened  and  closed  again.  The 
njcrit  of  inventing  sui.'h  a  dosible  net,  and  of  the  immediate  successful 
use  of  it,  belongs  to  two  distinguished  Italian  naval  officers:  G.  Pal- 
umbo,  commander  of  the  Italian  war  corvette  yetior  Pittaniy  first  con- 
structed such  a  closible  pelagic  net  or  "bathy graphical  zone  net;"  and 
Naval  Lieutenant  Gjctano  Chierchia,  who  during  the  three  years'  voyage 
of  the  Vettor  Pisani  around  the  world  nuide  a  very  valuable  collection 
of  pelagic  animals,  used  the  new  closible  net  with  fine  results,  even  at 
a  depth  of  upwards  of  4,000  meters  (8,  p.  83). 

Chierchia's  first  trial  with  this  *' deep-sea  closible  net"  was  June  5, 
1884,  in  the  East  Pacific  Oc4*,an,  directly  under  the  equator,  15^  west  of 
the  Galapagos  Islands.  Fourteen  days  later,  June  19,  midway  between 
the  Galapagos  and  the  Sandwich  Islands,  this  closible  net  was  sunk  to 
4,000  meters.  In  this  and  in  many  other  trials  these  Italian  naval 
officers  captured  an  astonishing  wealth  of  new  and  interesting  zonary 
animals,  whose  description  has  for  a  long  time  busied  zoologists.  Tile 
collections  brought  bac*-k  to  Nai)les  by  the  Vettor  Pisani  aje,  next  to 
those  of  the  Challenger^  the  most  imix)rtant  materials  from  the  region 
under  consideration. 

A  few  faults  which  i)ertained  to  Palumlw's  net  were  soon  done  away 
with  by  improvements,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  engineer  Peter- 
sen and  to  Prof.  Carl  Chun,  of  Breslau.  The  latter,  in  1886,  made 
trials  in  the  Gulf  of  Naples  with  the  improved  closible  net  which 
showed  "a  still  more  astonishing  richness  of  pelagic  animals  in  greater 


*Tho  "tow  nets  *'  used  by  the  Challenger  were  the  ordinary  MiiUer'n  net  (or  the 
"  fine  pelngio  net'*  of  Joh.  Miiller),  a  ronnd  bag  of  Miiller  ganze  or  silk  luun,  the 
month  being  kept  open  by  a  oireular  metallic  ring.  This  ring  is  in  ordinary  pelagic 
fishing  fa8tene<l  to  a  handle  2  or  3  meters  long  (like  the  ordinary  bntterfly  net). 
Whih^  the  boat  nioveH  along,  the  opening  of  this  net  is  hehl  at  the  Hnrfaee  in  Hueh  a 
way  that  tlie  Hwiuiniing  animals  are  taken  into  the  bag.  Tliey  remain  hanging 
in  the  bottom  of  this,  while  the  water  passes  throngh  the  narrow  meshes  of  the  net. 
After  a  time  the  net  is  carefnlly  inverted  and  the  tow  stutf  ( J M/frie&)  is  emptied 
into  a  glasa  vessel  filled  with  sea  water.  If  one  wishes  to  lish  bidow  the  snrface, 
the  ring  of  the  net  is  fastened  by  means  of  three  strings,  eqnally  distxint  from  one 
another,  which  at  a  point  (about  1  meter  distant  Arom  the  opening  of  the  not)  are 
joined  to  a  longer  line  which  is  snnk  by  weights  to  a  definite  distance,  correspond- 
ing to  the  desired  depth.  When  Murray  fa^t^ned  such  a  tow  net  to  the  deep-sea 
Houmling  line  or  to  the  long  line  of  the  deep-sea  dredge,  he  first  obtained  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  **  intermediate  ocean  zones/*  but  he  could  not  thereby  avoid  the  objec- 
tion that,  since  this  tow  net  always  remained  o{>en,  the  contents  might  conio  from 
very  different  depths  or  even  only  from  the  surface.  For  in  drawing  up  the  open 
tow  net  animals  from  the  most  different  zones  of  depth  might  occasionally  be  taken  in. 
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depths,  and  completely  overthrew  the  assumption  that  an  azoic  layer 
of  water  exists  between  the  surface  and  the  sea  bottom"  (15,  p.  2).  Chun 
embraced  tlie  general  results  of  his  important  bathypelagic  investiga- 
tions under  the  four  following  heads: 

(1)  The  portion  of  the  Me<Hterranoan  iuvestlgat-ed  showed  a  rich  pehigic  fauna  at 
th«*  siirfaco  as  weU  as  at  all  depths  up  to  1,400  metoro. 

(2)  rela<rie  animals  which  during  the  winter  and  spring  a]>pear  at  the  surface  Reek 
deep  water  at  the  heginning  of  summer. 

(S)  At  greater  depths  occur  pelagic  animals  which  have  liitherto  l>eeii  sehloin  or 
never  oh8<'rved  at  the  surface. 

(i)  A  number  of  pelagic  animals  also  remain  at  t)ie  surface  during  the  sumiuor, 
and  never  sink  into  deep  water  (15,  p.  44). 

Among  the  remarks  which  Chun  made  on  the  vertical  distribation  of 
the  pelagic  fauna  and  the  astonishing  planktonic  wealth  of  the  depths 
of  the  sea  (at  1,000  to  2,000  meters),  he  Justly  throws  out  the  question^ 
"Who  knows,  whether  in  the  coursfe  of  time  our  views  will  not  undergo 
a  complete  reversal,  and  whether  the  depths  will  not  show  themselves 
as  the  peculiar  mother  earth  of  pelagic  life,  from  which,  for  the  time 
being,  swarms  are  sent  out  to  the  surface  as  well  as  to  the  sea  bottom! 
Then*  are  only  a  few  forms  which  can  so  completely  adapt  themselves 
to  the  changing  conditions  of  existence  at  the  surface  that  they  no 
more  seek  the  deeper  levels"  (15,  j).  40).  In  consequence  of  his  obser- 
vations on  the  periodic  rising  and  sinking  of  pelagic  animals,  Chun 
"can  uot^rt»sist  the  impression  that  from  the  abundance  of  animal  life 
in  the  de])ths  the  s^irface  fauna  represents  relatively  only  an  advance 
guard  of  the  whole,  which  sometimes  to  a  greater,  sometimes  to  a 
less  extent,  and  oc<*asionally  completely,  withdraws  itself  into  more 
protected  regions.  Facts  plainly  speak  for  this,  thjit  the  periodical 
wandering  of  i>elagic  animals  in  the  vertical  direction  is  especially 
conditioned  by  the  changes  in  temperature.  Only  a  few  pelagic  animal 
groui)s  can  endure  the  high  temperature  of  th(»  surface  water  during 
the  summer;  the  majority  withdraw  from  the  intluence  of  this  by 
sinking,  and,  linally,  Avhole  groups  pass  their  life  in  the  cool  deep 
regions  without  ever  rising  to  the  surface''  (15,  j).  54). 

The  general  ideas  which  Chun  hiid  obtained  by  this  deep-sea  inves- 
tigation of  the  Mediterranean  he  was  able  to  confirm  for  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  on  a  trip  made  in  the  winter  of  18S7-SS  to  the  Canary;  Islands 
(10,  J).  31).  At  this  time  he  made  the  observation  that  the  periodical 
wandering  of  j)elagio  animals  in  a  vertical  direction  was  intiuenced  in 
great  part  by  ocean  currents  (at  the  surface  as  well  as  in  de^p  water), 
and  that  among  other  things  the  occurrence  of  the  full  moon  exerted 
a  significant  action  (10,  p.  32).  Chun's  si)ecial  observation  in  the  sea 
of  Orotava,  upon  the  i)overty  of  the  Caimry  plankton  in  Kovember  and 
December  and  the  sudden  ai)pearance  of  great  numbers  and  many 
species  of  pelagic  animals  in  January  and  February,  agrees  completely 
with  the  observations  which  I  myself  made  twenty  years  before  at 
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tlie  Canary  island  Lanzarote.  I  also  entirely  agree  with  Chan  in 
regard  to  his  general  views  upon  the  chorology  of  the  plankton,  and 
consider  his  investigations  upon  the  pelagic  animal  world  and  its  rela- 
tion to  the  surface  fauna  as  tlie  most  importsint  contribution  which 
j)lanktology  has  received  since  the  pioneer  discoveries  of  the  Challenger 
and  of  the  Vettor  PisanL 

Entirely  new  aspecrts  .and  methods  have  been  introduced  into  pelagic 
biology  in  the  last  three  years  by  Dr..yict;Or  Hensen,  professor  of  phy- 
siology at  Kiel  (9  and  22).  lie  has  for  a  number  of  years  thoroughly 
studied  the  conditions  of  life  of  the  fauna  and  flora  of  the  bay  of 
Kiel,  and  as  a  member  of  the  commission  for  the  scientific  investigation 
of  the  German  Ocean  (at  Kiel)  has  endeavored  to  improve  and  extend 
the  fisheries  there,  and  by  counting  the  fish  eggs  collected  to  get  an 
approximate  idea  of  the  number  of  fish  in  corresponding  districts  (9, 
p.  2).  This  investigation  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  neces- 
sary and  possible  to  come  nearer  to  the  fundamental  food  supply  of 
marine  animals  and  to  determine  this  quantitatively.  For  solving  this 
problem  Hensen  invented  a  new  mathematical  method  (2,  p.  33).  He 
constructed  a  new  pelagic  net  (p.  3),  and  in  July,  1884,  in  company 
with  three  other  naturalists  of  Kiel,  undertook  a  nine-day  excursion  in 
the  North  Sea  Jind  Atlantic  Ocean,  which  was  extended  to  the  Hebrides 
and  to  the  Gulf  Stream  (oT©  42'  N.  Lat.)  (p.  30).  In  1887  he  published 
the  results  of  this  investigation  in  a  comprehensive  work  containing 
many  long  numerical  tables,  '<On  the  Determination  of  the  Plankton, 
or  the  Animal  and  Vegetable  Material  found  in  the  sea"  (9).  He  used 
the  term  "plankton"  in  plaee  of  '<Aw/fn*e6,"  the  word  hitherto  com- 
monly used,  because  this  name  is  not  sufficiently  comprehensive  and 
suitable  (9,  p?l).  To  be  sure,  the  German  term  ^^Auftrieh^  or  '^pelagi- 
scher  Miilder,^^  introduced  by  Johannes  MUller  fopty  years  ago,  was  in 
general  use  and  ha«  many  times  been  used  in  English,  French,  ami 
Italian  works.  But  I  agree  with  Hensen  that  in  this,  as  in  other 
scientific;  terms,  a  Greek  terminus  technicns^  capable  of  easier  flexion, 
is  ])referable.  I  adoj>t  the  term  Plankton  in  place  of  '^Au/trieh,'^  and 
form  from  it  the  adjective  planktonic  (planktonittch).  The  w  hole  science 
which  treats  of  this  important  division  of  biolog>^  is  briefly  called 
planktology. 

Hensen  regards  the  mathematical  determination  of  the  ploinl'ton  as 
the  chief  aim  of  planktology  from  a  physiological  standpoint.  By  it  he 
hopes  to  solve  the  somewhat  neglected  question  of  the  cycle  of  matter 
in  the  sea.  For  the  purpose  of  solving  this,  and  to  make  a  trial  of  his 
new  method  on  a  larger  scale,  Hensen,  in  the  summer  of  1889,  arranged 
a  more  extensive  exi>edition  in  the  Atlantic,  which  was  most  liberally 
supported  by  the  German  government  and  by  the  Berlin  Academy 
of  Sciences;    The  German  Emperor  furnished  70,000  marks;  the  Berlin 
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Academy  gave,  from  the  income  ot  the  Humboldt  fund,  24,600  mai*k8, 
and  by  further  contributions  tlie  entire  sum  at  the  disposal  of  the  ex- 
pedition was  raised  to  105,600  marks — a  sum  never  before  made  avail- 
able in  Germany  for  a  biological  expedition.  The  new  steamer  NOr 
iumalj  of  Kiel,  was  chartered  for  three  months,  and  was  fitted  out "  with 
all  the  admirable  contrivances  for  obtaining  plankton,  for  deep-sea 
hshing,  and  for  sounding.''  Besides  the  loader  of  the  expedition,  Prof. 
Hensen,  live  other  naturalists  participated :  the  zoologists  Brandt  and 
Dahl;  the  botanist  Schiitt;  the  bacteriologist  Fiscjher;  the  geographer 
Kriimmel;  and  the  marine  artist  Richard  Eschke.  The  voyage  of 
the  National  lasted  93  days  (July  7  to  November  15).  The  course  was 
westward  through  the  north  Atlantic  (Gulf  Stream,  Sargasso  Sea), 
then  southward  (Bermudiis,  Cape  Verde,  Ascension)  to  Brazil,  and 
eastward  back  by  the  Azores.  During  this  voyage  400  casts  were 
made,  140  with  the  plankton  nets,  260  with  other  nets. 

Our  German  navy  has  been  but  little  used  for  scientific,  still  less 
for  biological,  investigations;  much  less  than  the  navies  of  England, 
France,  Italy,  Austria,  and  the  United  States.  The  remarkable  serv- 
ices which  many  distinguished  German  zo<)logists  have  rendered  in  the 
last  half  century  for  the  advancement  of  marine  biology  have  been  car- 
ried im  almost  entirely  without  government  aid.  The  German  govern- 
ment has  hitherto  had  very  little  me^ns  available  for  this  branch  of 
science.  Therefore,  great  was  the  satisfaction  when,  by  the  liberal  en- 
dowment of  the  plankton  expedition  of- Kiel,  the  first  stt^.p  was  tsiken 
for  the  more  extensive  investigation,  with  better  apparatus,  of  the  biol- 
ogy of  the  ocean,  and  for  emulation  of  the  results  which  the  English 
Challenger  and  the  Italian  Veitor  Pisani  had  lately  obtained  in  this 
region. 

Accounts  have  been  i)ublished  of  the  results  of  the  plankton  expedi- 
tion of  Kiel,  by  Victor  Hensen  (22),  Karl  Brandt  (23),  E.  du  Bois  Bey- 
mond  (21),  and  Kriimmel.  The  essential  details  of  these  iu*counts  have 
been  repeatedly  published  in  the  German  newspapers,  to  the  genenil 
eflect  that  the  i>ro]»osed  goal  was  reached  and  the  most  importiint 
question  of  the  plankton  was  hap])ily  solved.  I  very  greatly  regret 
that  I  can  not  agree  Avith  tins  favorable  verdict.  (1)  The  most  impor- 
tant generalizations  Avhi<*h  the  plankton  expedition  of  Kiel  (obtained  on 
the  com])Osition  and  distribution  of  the  plankton  in  the  ocean  stand  iu 
Bhai*p  contradiction  to  all  previous  exiMjrience;  one  or  the  other  is 
wrong.  (2)  It  seems  to  me  that  Hensen  has  incautiously  founded  a 
number  of  far-reaching  errone<ms  conclusions  on  very  insuilicient  prem- 
ises. Finally,  I  am  convinced  that  the  whole  method  employed  by 
Hensen  for  determining  the  plankton  is  utterly  worthk\ss,  and  that  the 
general  results  obtaine<l  thereby  are  not  only  false,  but  also  throw  a 
very  incontM't  light  on  the  most  important  ju-oblems  of  i)elagic  biology. 
Before  I  establish  this  dissenting  o])inion  let  me  give  an  account  of  my 
own  plaiiktouic  studies  and  their  results. 
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My  own  investifjatioiis  on  the  organisms  of  the  plankton  were  begun 
thirty-six  years  ago,  when  I  got  my  first  conc/eption  of  the  wonderful 
richness  of  the  marine  fauna  and  flora  in  the  North  Sea.  Accepting 
the  kind  invitation  of  my  ever-remembered  teacher,  Johannes  Miiller, 
I  jvccompanied  him  in  the  autumn  of  1854  on  a  vacation  trip  to  Helgo- 
land, and  was  introdu(;ed  by  him  i>ersonally  into  the  methods  of  plank- 
ton fishery  and  the  investigation  of  the  pelagic  fauna.  There,  during 
Augnst  and  September,  I  acjcompanied  him  daily  on  his  boating  trips, 
and  under  all  conditions  of  the  ri<jh  planktonic  captures  I  received  from 
him  tlie  most  competent  instruction,  and  pressed  with  corresponding 
eagerness  into  the  mysteries  of  this  wonderful  world.  Never  will  I  for- 
get the  astonishment  with  which  I  first  beheld  the  swarms  of  pelagic 
animals  which  Miiller  emptied  by  inversion  of  his  "fine  net"  into  a  glass 
jar  of  sea  water — a  confused  mass  of  elegant  medusfe  and  glistening 
ctenophores,  swift-darting  sagittas  and  snake-like  tomopteris,  copei>ods 
and  schizopods,  the  pelagic  larvae  of  worms  and  echinoderms.  The 
important  stimulus  and  instruction  of  the  founder  of  planktonic  inves- 
tigation has  exercised  a  constant  influence  on  my  entire  later  life,  and 
ha^s  given  me  a  lasting  int-erest  in  this  branch  of  biology.* 

Two  years  later  (in  August  and  September,  185(5),  while  at  Wiirtz- 
burg,  I  accepted  the  invitation  of  my  honored  teacher,  A.  KoUiker,  to 
accompany  him  to  Nizza,  and,  under  his  excellent  guidance,  became 
ac(iuainted  with  the  zo<)logi(5al  treasures  of  the  Meditt»rranean.  In 
company  with  lleinrich  Miiller  and  K.  Kupffer,  we  investigated  espe- 
cially the  rich  pelagic  animal  life  of  the  beautiful  bay  of  Villafranca. 
There,  for  the  first  time,  I  met  those  wonderful  forms  of  the  pelagic 
fauna  which  ludong  to  the  classes  of  the  siphonophores,  pteropods,  and 
lieteroiMuls.  I  also  there  first  saw  living  polycyttaria,  sicanthometra, 
and  polycystina,  those  phantasmic  forms  of  radiolaria,  in  the  study  of 
which  1  spent  so  many  latiT  years. 

Johannes  Miiller,  who  was  at  this  time  at  Nizza,  and  had  already 
l)egun  his  special  investigation  of  this  latter  order,  called  my  attention 
to  the  many  and  ini]K)rtant  questions  which  the  natural  history  of 
these  enigmati(!al  microscopical  organisms  present.  These  valuable 
suggestions  resulted  some  years  later  in  my  going  to  Italy  and  spend- 
ing an  entire  year  in  pelagic  fishing  on  the  Mediterranean  coast.  Dnr- 


"  When  at  Helgoland,  invegtigating  the  wonders  of  the  plankton  with  the  micro- 
8<'opo,  .Johannes  Miiller,  pleased  with  the  care  and  patience  with  which  his  zealoos 
HtndentH  tried  to  study  the  charming  fomis  of  medunie  and  ctenophores,  spoke  to  me 
the  evor-memorable  words,  ''There  you  can  do  much;  and  as  soon  as  you  have 
entered  into  this  pelagic  wonderland  yon  wiU  see  that  you  can  not  leave  it." 


U»u.  ^^t*'  •^MiiifiM'i  of  H'/l,  at  SH^fU'.H  atjfJ  at  Oapri^  I  endeavored  to  gain 
;ir,  ^^uli'  a  k  M«/ w|<'ij(^i',  ;iti  |xiKKJb)<?  of  th«'/  marine  fauna.  In  the  following 
Y^\iti4'9f  iil  M''44ifisi,  I  fU*,vttUul  my  entire  attention  to  the  investigation 
ni  IIm<  imUitUirUif  and  Mmjh  ohufne^l  the  material  which  forms  the 
liififlu  of  uty  nionof^nipli  of  tljin  d;iMM  IXWZ).  Daily  boat  trips  in  the 
IiimIhm  of  Vli'xnlnii  nnidif  me  fM^4|iiaint($d  with  all  the  forms  in  the 
|M'hi|/)i'.  rnini.i  wtih'ti  niiiki*  lliiH  i^laHMJr  npot,  in  (;on sequence  of  the  com- 
tilniillon  ol  MiM'iiHiHMMil.v  fuvorabh'.  couditions,  far  richer  for  plank  tonic 
niMil.v  iiimI  )nv<'Nl)^iition  ttiaii  any  other  point  on  the  Mediterranean 
CJ.  jip.  V.t^r..  ino,  170). 

I*'iir  \i  lull  ut^iMM'iiMon,  Mince  that  tinn»,  the  study  of  plankton  has 
iitiMiilni'd  tn.v  niortt.  pleaNtMit  ocrnpation,  and  1  have  hardly  let  a  year 
|i(iih  wMImmiI  ^i\\\\\;^  li»  tlu^  NiMiccMist  and,  by  means  of  the  pelagic  net, 
Mi«IMnu  nnw  nnilorial  lor  work.  Varions  inducements  were  offered  to 
MM«  In  iMitlllliin;  nn  thoono  hand  tlio  radiohiria,  (m  the  other  the  siphono- 
|iliiirr'i  tinti  nMMluNir,  to  wlilcli  I  had  already  ^iven  some  attention  while 
al  Nl//a  In  IHUl.  The  results  of  these  studies  are  given  in  my  mono- 
Mraplmor  IhoHo  t\vorlasMos(l87lhind  IS8S),  In  the  ecmrse  of  these  three 
iliM  adoM  I  lui\eh>  dourees  h«MMuno  acquainted  with  the  entire  coast  of 
\\\\\  MiMlKiMranean  and  its  tauna.  I  have  alrciuly  made  I'eference,  in 
I  ho  luohMM^  to  m>  ♦*  System  ot*  MinlusaV*  p.  XVI,  to  the  places  where 
I  \\\\\\^  Mtudlod  thlH  subject.  In  addition  to  the  Mediterrane;m  I  lave 
«oiitniued  m>  phink  tonic  studies  on  the  west  ciKistof  Norway  (1869);  on 
tt»e  \tlauHc  »»tMist  ol*  Krautv  vl^^T^'^U  on  the  British  I'oast  (1876  and 
|S,^»\,  at  the  Tauary  Islands  vlStUM>7^:  in  the  Hod  Se^i  (1873),  and  in 
the  Indian  O^oau  vl'v'^l  ^^*^ 

IV\  liM  u^^  viohost  ^vMills  and  un  dtV|HV^i  insight  into  the  biology  of 
the  phuikion  weu^  \ouohs;itiHl  me  during  a  thi\M^  months*  residence 
iU  riuMt\*  \lo\  VvuvilK  the  M\HHn'l  of  the  Oauary  island  Lanzaiote 
^lu  IVsvudw,  ISSi^  .ui\l  ui  .lauuary  and  February,  ISS7'.  The  pelagic 
t  MUkj  i>i  ttuN  )vut  ot  the  Ailautio  is  s«^  rich  in  genera  ami  species; 
iho  i.^l^uK^uA  wwilth  *m'  l»tV  va  the  wonderful  ^vuiimal  roads"  or  Zain 
o;\nvi\;^  IS^  ^^  >^^'  ;s^  o\er>  d;i>\  s^>  irrt^at,  ami  the  op|¥>rtuuiii«*ss  lor 
^ti\\^x;»<;*:io*.i  xm  ?he  v.x^  .r.x*  :^^  MvemMe  that  l^nraroi^  affonic^i 
«v  ^*.\\*un  .vh,i  ^^^^;:^s  sv  p^iixkrov.v  s:;:*:y  ibjia  all  ibe  *<her  pl*«* 

tN\x  ,Ni  \  V,:.<Xv  ;,**  x,'-!?t  A  i  '^'-.v.i  ::  ,4:  w>:'  ^vre  aNj*  to  v^xk  sp  ecly 
*\%n;\  xx^.4''  \\>,.:  .V  :-,      V:  :>>*:  r-r.^e  I  v>^r.v^c.n:*re*.!  s.t  Afpe-f  rx7«- 
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The  excursidn  to  the  coral  reefs  of  the  Red  Sea  (1873),  which  is 
recounted  in  my  "Arabic  Corals,"  and  the  trip  to  Ceylon,  about  which 
I  have  written  in  my  "  Indian  Journal "  (Indische  Reisehriefe^  1882), 
were  extremely  valuable  to  me,  because  I  thereby  gained  an  insight 
into  the  wonders  of  the  Indian  fauna  and  flora.  On  the  journey  from 
Suez  to  Bombay  (in  November,  1881),  as  well  as  on  the  return  from 
Colombo  to  Aden  (in  March,  1882),  I  Avas  able  to  make  interesting 
observations  on  the  pelagic  fauna  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  as  well  as  dur- 
ing a  six  weeks'  stay  at  Belligam  and  in  the  pelagic  excursions  which 
I  made  from  there.  I  obtained  thereby  a  living  picture  of  the  oceanic 
and  neritic  fauna  of  the  Indo-Pacific  region,  which  differs  in  so  many 
respects  from  that  of  the  Atlantic-Mediterranean  region.  The  special 
results  of  my  experience  there  are,  with  the  kind  consent  of  Dr.  John 
Murray,  for  the  most  part  embraced  in  my  report  on  the  Eadiolaria 
(1887),  and  on  the  Siphonophora  (1888),  which  form  parts  xviii  and 
XXVIII  of  the  Challenger  Report.  These  two  monographic  reports  also 
contain  many  observations  on  plankton,  which  I  had  made  in  earlier 
journeys  and  had  not  yet  published. 

The  extensive  experience  which  I  had  gained  through  my  own  obser- 
vations of  living  plankton  during  a  period  of  three  decades  was  well 
filled  out  by  the  investigation  of  the  large  and  well-preserved  planktonic 
collections  placetl  at  my  disposal  from  two  dift'erent  sources  by  Capt. 
Ileinrich  Rabbe,  of  Bremen,  and  by  the  Challenger  directors  of  Edin- 
burgh. Capt.  Rabbe,  with  very  great  liberality,  turned  over  to  me  the 
valuable  collection  of  pelagic  animals  which  he  had  obtained  on  three 
dift'erent  trips  (with  the  ship  Joseph  Haydn^  of  Bremen)  in  the  Atlantic, 
Indian,  and  Pacific  oceans,  and  which  he  had  carefully  preserved 
according  to  my  directions  and  by  approved  methods.  This  extraor- 
dinarily rich  and  valuable  material,  contained  in  numerous  bottles, 
embraced  planktonic  samples  from  the  most  diverse  localities  of  the 
three  oceans,  chiefly  in  the  southern  hemisphen*.  Like  the  much  more 
extensive  collection  of  the  Challenger j  it  gives  (though  to  a  smaller 
degree)  a  complete  summary  of  the  complexity  of  the  composition  of  the 
plankton  and  the  difference  in  its  <ronstituents.  Rabbe's  collection 
supplements  that  of  the  Challenger  in  a  most  welcome  manner,  since  the 
course  of  the  Challenger  was  southward  from  the  Indian  Ocean  through 
the  Anttirctic  region,  and  between  the  Cape  of  Good  Hoi)e  and  Mel- 
bourne was  always  south  of  4()o  south  latitude.  The  course  of  the  Joseph 
Haydn,  on  the  other  hand,  on  the  repeated  voyages  through  the  Indian 
Ocean,  was  much  more  northerly,  and  between  3Iadagascar,  the  Cocos 
Islands,  and  Sumatra  included  a  number  of  points  where  the  pelagic 
net  obtained  a  very  rich  and  peculiarly  constituted  capture.  I  hope 
to  be  able  to  publish  soon  in  detail  the  special  results  which  Thave 
obtained  by  investigation  of  Rabbe's  plankton  collection,  with  the  aid 
of  the  carefully  kept  journal  which  Capt.  Rabbe  made  of  his  observa- 
tions.   The  discoveries  of  new  radiolaria,  medusse,  and  siphonophores 
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which  I  owe'to  these  are  already  embraced  in  my  monographs  on  these 
three  classes  in  the  Challenger  Report,  and  in  the  i)ret}ice  I  have  ex- 
pressed to  Capt.  Rabbe  my  sincere  thanks  for  his  very  valuable  aid. 

Of  all  expeditions, which  have  been  sent  out  for  investigating  the 
biology  of  the  ocean^  that  of  the  Challenger  was,  without  doubt,  the 
greatest  and  the  most  fruitful,  and  I  recognize  it  with  additional  grati- 
tude since  I  was  permitted  for  twelve  years  to  take  part  in  working  up 
it«  wonderful  material.  When,  afto*  the  return  of  the  expedition,  I  was 
honored  by  its  leader.  Sir  Wyville  Thompson,  by  being  summoned  to 
work  up  the  extensive  collection  of  radiolaria,  i  believed,  after  a  hasty 
surv^ey  of  the  treasures,  that  I  could  complete  their  investigation  in  the 
course  of  three  to  five  years;  but  the  farther  I  proceeded  in  the  inves- 
tigation the  greater  seemed  the  assemblage  of  new  forms  (4,  p.  xv),  and 
it  was  a  whole  decade  before  the  report  on  the  railiolaria  (part  xviii) 
was  completed.  Three  other  reports  were  also  then  tinished^on  deep- 
sea  horny  sponges  (part  lxxxii),  on  the  deep-sea  medusae  (part  xii), 
and  on  the  siphonophores  (part  xxviii)  collectiMl  by  the  Challenger. 
The  comparative  study  of  these  extremely  rich  planktonic  treasures 
was  highly  interesting  and  instructive,  not  only  on  account  of  the  daily 
additions  to  the  number  of  new  forms  of  organisms  in  these  classes, 
but  also  because  my  general  ideas  on  the  formation,  composition,  and 
importance  of  the  plankton  were  enriched  and  extended.  I  am  sin- 
cerely thankful  for  the  liberality  with  which  Sir  Wyville  Thompson, 
and  after  his  untimely  death  (1882)  his  successor,  Dr.  John  Murray, 
placed  these  at  my  entire  disposal. 

A  record  of  the  168  stations  of  observations  of  the  Cliallenger  ex- 
pi^dition,  whose  soundings,  plankton  results,  and  surface  preparations 
I  have  been  able  to  investigate,  has  been  given  in  §240  of  the  reix)rt 
on  the  radiolaria  (4,  p.  CLx).  Tlie  number  of  the  bottles  containing 
plankton  (from  all  parts  of  the  ocean)  in  alcohol  amounts  to  more  than 
a  hundred,  and  in  iuldition  there  are  a  great  number  of  wonderful 
preparations  which  Dr.  John  Murray  linished  at  the  different  obser- 
vation stiitions,  stained  with  carmine  and  mounted  in  Canada  balsam. 
A  single  such  preparation  (for  example,  from  station  271)  contains 
often  20  to  30  and  sometimes  over  50  new  species.  Since  the  material 
for  these  preparations  was  taken  with  the  tow  net,  not  only  from  the 
surface  of  all  parts  of  the  sea  traveled  by  the  Challenger^  but  also  from 
zones  of  dilferent  depths,  th(»y  make  important  disclosures  in  morphol- 
ogy as  well  as  in  physiology  and  chorology.  To  the  study  of  these 
station  preparations  I  am  indebted  for  many  new  discoveries.  I  have 
been  able  to  examine  over  a  thousand  (4,  p.  16). 

If  I  here  refer  to  the  development  and  extension  of  my  own  plankton 
studies,  it  is  because  I  feel  comi>elled  to  make  the  following  brief  sum- 
mary of  results.  1  am  not  now  in  a  ]>osition  to  give  the  proofs  in  detail, 
and  must  defer  the  thorough  establishment  of  the  most  weighty 
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series  of  observations  for  a  later  and  more  detailed  work.  But  since, 
tf>  my  regret,  I  am  compelled  to  decidedly  contradict  the  far-reaching 
assertions  made  by  Hensen  (22),  it  is  only  to  justify  and  prove  these 
that  1  refer  to  my  extended  experience  of  many  years.  I  believe  I  do 
not  err  in  the  assumption  that  amonpf  living  naturalists  I  am  one  of 
those  who  by  extensive  investigation  on  the  spot  have  become  most 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  conditicms  of  the  plankton  and  have 
worked  deepest  into  these  intiicate  problems  of  marine  biology.  If  I 
had  not  for  so  many  years  had  these  continually  in  mind,  and  at  each 
new  visit  to  the  sea  begun  them  anew,  I  would  not  dare  to  defend  with 
such  determination  the  assertions  expressed  in  the  following  pages. 


in.— CHOROLOGICAL  TBRMINOLOG7. 

The  science  of  the  distribution  and  division  of  organic  life  in  the  sea 
(marine  chorology)  has  in  the  hist  decade  made  astonishing  progress. 
Still  this  new  branch  of  biology  stands  far  behind  the  closely  related 
terrestrial  chorology,  the  topography  and  geography  of  land-dwelling 
organisms.  We  have  as  yet  no  single  work  which  treats  distinctly 
and  comprehensively  of  the  chorology  of  marine  plants  and  animals  in 
a  manner  similar  to  Griesbach's  ''  Vegetation  of  the  Earth"  (1872)  for 
the  land  plants,  and  Wallace's  ^'Geographical  Distribution  of  Animals" 
(1876)  for  the  land  animals. 

Flow  much  there  is  still  to  be  done  is  shown  by  the  fa<*t  that  not  one 
of  the  simplest  fundamental' conceptions  of  marine  chorology  has  yet 
been  established.  For  example,  the  most  important  conception  of  one 
subject,  that  of  the  pelagic  fauna  and  flora,  is  now  employed  in  three 
different  senses.  Originally,  and  through  several  decades,  this  term 
was  used  only  in  the  sense  in  which  Johannes  Miiller  used  it,  for  ani- 
mals and  plants  which  are  found  swimming  at  the  surface  of  the  sea. 
Then  the  term  was  extended  to  all  the  difterent  animals  and  plants 
which  are  found  at  the  surface  of  fresh-water  basins.  It  was  so  used, 
for  example,  by  A.  Weisraann  in  his  lecture  ui>on  "  the  animal  life  at 
the  sea-bottom"  (1877),  in  which  he  ''distinguishes  the  animal  world 
living  on  the  shore  from  the  *  pelagic  or  oceanic  company  living  in  the 
open  sea.'"  To  a  third  quite  difterent  meaning  ha«  the  conception  of 
the  i>elagic  living  world  been  widened  by  Chun  (1887),  who  extends  it 
from  the  surface  of  the  ocean  down  to  the  greatest  depths  (15,  p.  45). 
In  this  sense  the  conception  of  the  pelagic  organisms  practically  agrees 
with  the  '^plankton"  of  Hensen. 

Errors  have  alreiwly  arisen  from  the  varied  use  of  such  a  funda- 
mental conception,  and  it  seems  necessary  to  attempt  to  clear  this  up, 
and  to  estiiblish  at  least  the  most  important  fundamental  conception 
of  marine!  chorology.  In  the  use  of  words  I  will,  as  far  as  possible, 
conform  to  the  usage  of  the  better  authors. 
H.  Mis.  113 37 
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MARINE   FLORA   AND   FAUNA. 

Since  tbe  old  mooted  question  about  ^Hhe  limits  of  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdom  "  conies  anew  into  the  foreground  in  the  planktonic 
studies,  a  few  words  must  first  be  devoted  to  its  consideration.  In  the 
plankton,  those  organisms  (for  the  most  part  microscopic)  which  stand 
on  tlie  boundary  line  and  which  may  be  regarded  as  examples  of  a 
neutral  "Protista  realm,''  play  a  conspicuous  part — the  unicellular 
diatoms  and  murracytes,  dictyochea  and  palmellaria,  thalamophora  and 
radiolaria,  diuofiagellata  and  cystoflagellata.  Since  it  is  still  asserted 
that  for  replies  to  this  boundary  question  we  need  new  researches, 
*^  more  exa^^'t  observations  and  experiments,"  I  must  here  express  the 
opposing  belief,  that  the  desired  answer  is  not  to  be  obtained  by  this 
empirical  and  inductive  method,  but  only  by  the  philosophic  and  deduct- 
ive method  of  more  logical  definite  conception  {logischer  Begriff-Bestim- 
mung).  Either  we  must  use  as  a  definit-e  distinction  between  the  two 
great  organic  realms  the  physiological  antithesis  of  assimilation,  and 
consider  as  "plants"  all  "reducing organisms"  (with  chemical-synthetic 
functions)  and  as  "animals"  all  "oxidizing  organisms"  (with  chemical- 
analytical  functions)  or  we  may  lay  greater  weight  on  the  morphological 
diflerences  of  bodily  structure  and  place  the  unicellular  ^^Frotista^  (with- 
out tissues)  over  against  the  multicellular  Histona  (with  tissues).* 

For  the  problem  before  us,  and  with  more  particular  reference  to  the 
important  questions  of  the  fundamental  food  supply  ( Urnahrung)  and 
the  cycle  of  matter  in  the  sea  {Stofficechsel  des  Meeres),  it  is  here  more 
suitable  to  employ  the  first  method.  I  regard  the  diatoms,  murracytes, 
and  dinofiagellates  as  Frotophytes,  the  thalamophores,  radiolarians,  and 
cystoflagellates  as  Frotozoa. 

For  a  term  to  designate  the  totality  of  the  marine  flora  and  fauna, 
the  expression  h<ilobio8  seems  to  be  suitable,  in  opposition  to  limnobias 
(the  organic  world  of  fresh  water)  and  to  geohios  (as  the  totality  of  the 
land-dwelling  or  terrestrial  plant  and  animal  world).  The  term  bios 
was  applied  by  the  father  of  natural  history,  Aristotle,  "to  the  whole 
world  of  living  "  as  opposed  to  the  lifeless  forms,  the  abion.  The  term 
biology  should  be  used  only  in  this  compreJiensive  sense,  for  the 
whole  organic  natural  science,  as  opposed  to  the  inorganic,  the  abiology. 
In  this  sense,  zoology  and  botany  on  the  one  side,  and  morphology 
and  physiology  on  the  other,  are  only  subordinate  parts  of  biology, 
the  general  science  of  organisms.  But  if  (as  is  frequently  done  to-day 
even  in  Germany)  the  term  biology  is  used  in  a  much  narrower  sense, 
instead  of  rrco/o<7i/,thi8narrowingleads  to  misunderstandings.    Imention 


*  Profista  and  Histona  may  both  a^ain  be  divided  into  two  groups,  on  the  ground 
of  the  diifercnt  a^Riniilatiou,  into  an  animal  and  a  vegetable  group,  the  Protista  into 
Protophifta  and  Protozoa,  the  Hiatona  into  Mvtaphyta  and  Metazoa.  Compare  my 
** Natural  History  of  Creation"  {Satarliche  Schbpfungsgesohichte),  8th  edition,  1889,  pp. 
420  and  453. 
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this  here  because  in  i)hiuktology  the  interesting  {ind  complex  vital 
relations  of  pelagic  organisms,  their  matiner  of  life  and  economy,  are 
very  often  called  biological  instead  of  oncological  i)roblems.* 

PLANKTON   AND   BENTHOS. 

If  under  the  t^rm  Halobios  we  embrace  the  totality  of  all  organisms 
living  in  the  sea,  then  these,  in  oncological  relation,  fall  into  two  great 
(^hief  groups,  benthos  and  plankton,  I  give  the  term  benthos\  (in  opposi- 
tion to  plankton)  to  all  the  non-swimming  organisms  of  the  sea,  and  to 
all  animals  and  plants  which  remain  upon  the  sea  bottom  either  fixed 
(sessile)  or  capable  of  freely  changing  their  place  by  creeping  or  run- 
ning (vagrant).  The  great  (ecological  differences  in  the  entire  mode  of 
life,  and  consequently  in  form,  which  exist  between  the  benthonic  and 
planktonic  organisms,  justify  this  intelligible  distinction,  though  here 
as  elsewhere  a  sharp  limit  is  not  to  be  drawn.  The  benthos  can  itself 
be  divided  into  littoral  and  abyssal.  The  littoralbenthos  embraces  the 
sessile  and  vagrant  marine  animals  of  the  coast,  as  well  as  all  the 
plants  fixed  to  the  sea-bottom.  The  abyssal-benthos^  on  the  other 
hand,  comprises  all  the  fixed  or  creeping  (but  not  the  swimming)  ani- 
mals of  the  deei>  sea.  Although  as  a  whole  the  morphological  char- 
acter of  thq  benthosy  corresponding  to  the  physiological  peculiarities 
of  the  mode  of  life,  is  very  different  from  that  of  the  plankton^  still 
these  two  chief  groui)S  of  the  halobios  stand  in  manifold  .and  intimate 
correlation  to  one  .another.  In  part  these  relations  are  only  phylo- 
genetic,  but  also  in  part  at  the  present  day  of  an  ontogenetic  nature,  as, 
for  example,  the  alternationof  generations  of  the  benthonic  i)olyps  and 
the  planktonic  medusai.  The  adaptation  of  marine  organisms  to  the 
mode  of  life  and  the  organization  conditioned  thereby  may  in  both 
chief  groups  be  primary  or  secondary.  These  and  other  relations,  as, 
well  as  the  general  characteristics  of  the  pelagic  fauna  and  flora,  have 
already  been  thoroughly  considered  by  Fuch8(12)  andMosclcy(7). 

PLANKTON   AND   NEKTON. 

The  term  ptankton  may  be  used  in  a  wider  and  in  a  narrower  sense; 
either  we  understand  it  as  embracing  all  organisms  swimming  in  the 
sea,  those  floating  passively  and  those  actively  swimming;  or  wo  may 
exclude  these  latter.  Ilensen  comprehends  under  plankton  "  every- 
thing which  is  in  the  water,  whether  near  the  surface  or  far  down, 
whether  dead  or  living."  The  distinction  is,  whether  the  animals  are 
driven  involuntarily  with  the  water  or  whether  they  display  a  cerUiiu 
degree  of  independence  of  this  impetus.     Fishes  in  the  form  of  eggs 

*  The  terms  biology  and  cprology  are  not  interchangeable,  becan»e  the  latter  only 
forms  a  part  of  physiology.  Comp.  my  **  Generelle  Morphologic/'  18«6,  Bd.  i,  p.  8, 
21;  Bd.  II,  p.  286;  also  my  *'Ueber  Etwickelungsgang  nnd  Anfjf^ahe  der  Zoologie/* 
Jena.  Zeitsch.  fnr  Med.  n.  Nat.,  Bd.  v,  1870. 

i  fi£yBo?ythe  bottom  of  the  ocean;  hence  the  organisms  living  there. 
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and  young  belong  in  the  highest  degree  to  the  plankton,  but  not  wlieii 
mature  animals.  The  copepods,  although  lively  swimmers,  are  tossed 
about  involuntarily  by  the  water,  and,  therefore,  must  be  reckoned  in 
the  plankton  (9,  p.  1).  If,  with  Hensen,  w^e  thus  limit  the  conception 
of  plankton,  then  we  must  distinguish  the  actively  swimming  nekton 
from  the  pasHively  driven  plunkton.  The  term  thus  loses  its  firm 
hold,  and  becomes  dependent  on  quite  variable  conditions;  upon  the 
changing  force  of  the  current  in  which  the  animal  is  driven,  by  the 
momentary  energy  of  voluntary  swimming  movements,  etc.  A  x^elagic 
fish  or  copepod,  which  is  borne  along  by  a  strong  current,  belongs  to 
the  plankton ;  if  he  can  make  a  little  progress  across  this  current,  and 
if,  besides  this,  he  can  voluntarily  and  indepeudeatly  define  his  course, 
then  he  belongs  also  to  the  nekton.  It  therefore  seems  to  me  advisable, 
as  preliminary,  to  regard  the  term  plankton  in  the  wider  sense,  in  oppo- 
sition to  benthos. 

Still,  for  the  chief  theme  which  Hensen  has  set  ui>  in  his  plankton 
studies,  for  the  physiological  inveijtigation  of  the  cycle  of  matter  in 
the  sea  {IStoffweehsel  des  Meeres),  this  limitation  of  the  plankton  con- 
ception will  not  hold;  for  a  single  large  fish  which  daily  devours  hun- 
dreds of  i)teropods  or  thousands  of  copepods  exerts  a  greater  infiuence 
on  the  economy  of  the  sea  than  the  hundreds  of  small  animals  which 
belong  to  the  plankton.  I  will  return  to  this  in  speaking  of  the 
vertebrates  of  the  plankton.  If  with  Hensen  we  could,  on  practical 
grounds,  separate  those  animals  of  the  plankton  which  are  carried 
involuntarily  from  those  following  their  own  voluntary  swimming 
movements  (independent  of  the  current),  we  might  distinguish  the 
former  as  plotericj*  the  latter  as  necieric.* 

HALI PLANKTON  AND  LIMNOPLANKTON. 

Although  the  swimming  population  of  fresh  water  shows  far  less 
variety  and  peculiarity  than  that  of  the  sea,  still  among  the  former  as 
among  the  latter  similar  conditions  are  developed.  Already  the  study 
begins  to  take  a  joyous  fiight  to  the  i)elagic  animals  of  the  mountain 
lakes,  etc.  Therefore,  it  will  be  necessary  here  also  to  fix  limits, 
as  has  been  already  done  for  the  marine  fauna;  but  since  the  term 
"pelagic"  should  only  be  used  for  marine  animals,  it  becomes  advis- 
able to  designate  as  Umneiic  the  so-called  ^* pelagic"  animals  of  fresh 
water.  Among  these  we  c an  again  distinguish  antoUmnetic (living  only 
at  the  surface),  zonolimnctic  (limited  to  certain  depths),  and  baihylim- 
neiic  (dwellers  in  the  deep  waters).  The  totality  of  the  swimming  and 
floating  population  of  the  fresh  water  may  be  called  limnoplankton^  as 
opposed  to  the  marine  haUplankton  (0,  p.  1),  which  we  here  briefly 
VAxW  plankton. 


•  n  AwW/f  >  =:^  drift  in  jj;  V7tr;/f  =  swimming. 
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OCEANIC   AND   NEKITIC*    PLANKTON. 

The  manifold  difl'erenc.es  which  the  character  of  the  plankton  shows 
according  to  its  distribution  in  the  sea,  lead  first,  with  reference  to 
its  horizontal  extension,  to  a  distinction  between  oceanic  and  neritic 
l)lankton.  Oceanic  plankton  is  that  of  the  open  ocean,  exclusive  of  the 
swimming  bios  of  the  coast.  The  region  of  oceanic  plankton  may  from  a 
zoological  point  of  view  be  divided  into  five  great  provinces :  (1)  the  Arc- 
tic Ocean;  (2)  the  Atlantic;  (.'^)  the  Indian;  (4)  the  Pacific;  (5)  the  Ant- 
arctic. In  each  of  these  five  great  provinces  the  characteristic  genera 
of  the  plankton  are  apparent  through  the  different  species,  even  if  the 
differences  in  general  are  not  so  significant  as  in  the  different  provinces 
of  the  neritic  and  still  more  of  the  littoral  fauna. 

The  neritic  plankton  embraces  the  swimming  fauna  and  flora  of  the 
coast  regions  of  the  continents  as  well  as  the  archipelagos  and  islands. 
This  is  in  its  composition  essentially  different  from  the  oceanic  plank- 
ton, and  is  quantitfitively  as  well  as  qualitatively  richer.  For  along 
the  coast  there  develop,  i)artly  under  protection  of  the  littoral  hios,  or 
in  genetic  relation  with  it,  numerous  swimming  animal  and  vegetable 
forms  which  do  not  generally  occur  in  the  open  ocean,  or  there  quickly 
die;  but  the  floating  organisms  of  the  latter  may  be  driven  by  currents 
or  storms  to  the  coast  and  there  mingled  with  the  neritic  plankton. 
Aside  from  this  the  richness  of  the  neritic  plankton  in  genera  and 
species  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the  oceanic.  The  compUcated  and 
manifold  relations  of  the  latter  to  the  former,  as  well  as  the  relations  of 
both  to  the  benthos  (littoral  as  well  as  abyssal),  have  been  but  little 
investigated  and  contain  a  fund  of  interesting  problems.  One  could 
designate  the  neritic  plankton  also  as  "littoral  plankton"  if  it  were  not 
better  to  Ihnit  the  conception  of  the  littoral  bios  to  the  non-swimming 
organisms  of  the  coast,  the  vagrant  and  sessile  forms. 

PELAGIC,   ZONAKY,  AND    BATHYBIC   PLANKTON. 

I  keep  the  original  meaning  of  the  pelagic  plnnkton  as  given  forty-five 
years  ago  by  Johannes  Miiller,  and  used  since  by  the  great  majority 
of  authors.  I  also  limit  the  meaning  of  the  pelagic  fauna  and  flora  to 
those  actively  swimming  or  passively  floating  animals  and  plants,  which 
are  taken  swimming  at  the  surface  of  the  sea,  no  matter  whether  they 
are  found  here  alone  or  also  at  a  variable  depth  below  the  surface. 
These  are  the  superficial  and  intcrzonary  organisms  of  Chun  (15,  p.  54). 
On  the  other  hand,  I  distingnisli  the  zonary  and  bathyhic  organisms;  I 
call  zonary  planlcton  those  organisms  w^hich  occur  only  in  zones  of  defi- 
nite depths  of  the  ocean,  and  above  this  (at  the  surface  of  the  sea)  or 
below  (at  the  sea  bottom)  are  only  found  occasionally,  as  for  example 
many  phiBodaria  and  Crustacea;  also  the  deep-sea  siphonophores  dis- 

•  Ni7pir;/c»  ^ou  of  NereUB. 
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covered  by  Chiercbia,  wbich  were  taken  by  biiii  in  great  numbers  and 
in  fjreat  vertical  and  horizontal  extension,  but  never  higher  than  1,000 
meters  below  the  sui'face  and  never  deeper  than  1,000  meters  al>ove 
the  sea  bottom  (8,  p.  85).  The  deepest  part  of  this  zonary  fauna  forms 
the  bafhyhic  plankton  (or  the  profound  tow-stuff,  Auftrieh),  t.  e.,  animals 
of  the  deep  sea,  which  only  hover  over  the  bottom  but  never  touch  it, 
whether  they  stand  in  definite  relation  to  the  abyssal  benthos  or  not. 
One  might  also  call  them  ^^  abyssal  planJcton,^^  if  it  were  not  more  prac- 
ticable to  limit  the  term  "  abyssaP'  to  the  (vagrant  and  sessile)  benthos 
of  the  deej)  sea.  To  the  bathybic  plankton  belong  many  phseodaria, 
some  medusje  and  siphono[)hore8,  many  deep-sea  crusta^cea,  Ttyinopteris 
euchwtaj  Megalocereus  abyssorum^  etc.  (15,  pj).  65-57). 

In  each  of  these  vertical  parts  of  the  plankton,  distinctions  may  be 
made  which  apply  to  the  horizontal  distribution.  We  may  also  dis- 
tinguish oceanic  and  neritic  forms  in  the  pelagic  fauna  as  in  the  zonary 
and  bathybic  fauna. 

AUTOPELAaiC,  BATHYPELAGIC,  AND  SPANIPELAGIC  PLANKTON. 

If,  following  the  old  custom,  we  limit  the  term  "pelagic  bios^  to  those 
organisms  which,  at  some  time,  swim  or  float  at  the  surface  of  the  sea — 
if  we  do  not  with  Chun  (15,  p.  45)  extend  this  term  to  the  zonary  and 
bathybic  animals — it  still  is  necessary  to  furtlier  distinguish  by  differ- 
ent terms  those  forms  of  life  which  constantly,  temporarily,  or  only 
exceptionally  live  at  the  surface  of  the  sea.  I  suggest  for  these  the 
terms  autopelagic,  bathypelagic,  and  spanipelagic.  Autopelagic  are 
those  animals  and  plants  which  are  constantly  found  only  at  the  sur- 
face (or  in  stormy  weather  at  slight  depths  below  it),  the  "superficial^ 
of  Chun  (15,  pp.  45,  60).  To  this  "constant  superficial  fauna"  belong, 
for  example,  many  polycyttaria  (most  8i)hjprozoids),  many  medusae  {e.g.y 
Eucopidw)^  and  many  siphonophores  {e.  </.,  Forskalidw)',  further,  the 
lobate  ctenophores  ( Eiwharis,  Bolina),  particular  species  of  Sagitta  {e,  g,^ 
bipunvtata)^  and  many  copepods  {e,  //.,  PonteUina^  15,  p.  27). 

I  (»all  bathypelagic  all  those  organisms  which  occur  not  merely  at  the 
surface,  but  also  extend  down  into  the  depths,  and  often  fill  the  deep 
layers  of  the  ocean  in  not  less  astonishing  multitudes  than  the  surface 
layers.  Chun  designates  such  bathypelagic  animals  as  "interzonary 
pelagic  animals"  (15,  j).  45).  Here  belongs  properly  the  chief  mass  of 
tlie  plankton;  for  through  the  agreeing  researches  of  Murray  (5,  6), 
Moseley  (7),  Chierchia  (8),  and  Chun  (15,  IG),  as  well  as  from  my  own 
wide  experienci*,  it  becomes  highly  probable  that  the  great  number  of 
pelagic  animals  and  phmts  only  pass  a  part  of  their  lives  at  the  surface; 
swimming  at  dift'erent  depths  during  the  other  part.  Among  the 
bathypelagic  animals  there  are  farther  to  be  distinguished:  (a)  Nycti- 
pelagic^  which  arise  to  the  surface  only  at  night,  living  in  the  depths 
during  the  day;  very  many  medusie,  siphonophores,  pyrosoma,  most 
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pteropods,  and  beteropods,  very  many  cnistacea,  etc. ;  {b)  Ghimopelagic, 
which  appear  at  the  surface  only  in  winter  and  in  summer  are  hidden 
in  the  depths — radiolaria,  meduste,  siphonophores,  ctenophores,  a  part 
of  the  pteropods  and  heteropods,  many  Crustacea,  etc.;  (c)  Allopelagic, 
which  i)erform  irregular  vertical  wanderings,  sometimes  appearing  at 
the  surface,  sometimes  in  the  depths,  independently  of  the  changes  of 
temperature,  which  condition  the  change  of  abode  of  the  nyctipelagic 
and  chimopelagic  animals;  the  final  cause  of  these  wanderings  ought 
to  be  found  in  different  cecological  conditions,  as  of  reproduction,  of 
ontogeny,  of  food  supply,  etc. 

Finally  one  may  call  spanipelagic  those  animals  which  always  live 
in  the  ocean  depths  (zonary  or  bathybic),  and  come  to  the  surface  only 
exceptionally  and  rarely.  This  does  not  apply  to  a  few  deep-sea  ani- 
mals which  once  every  year  ascend  to  the  surface,  but  only  for  a  short 
time,  for  a  few  weeks  or  perhaps  for  a  single  day,  e.  g.,  Athorybia  and 
Physophora  among  the  siphonophores,  Charybdea  and  Periphylla  among 
the  medusae.  The  final  cause  of  this  remarkable  spanipelagic  mode 
of  life  must  lie  chiefly  in  the  conditions  of  reproduction  and  ontogeny. 
These  animals  must  be  much  more  numerous  than  present  appearances 
show. 

HOLOPLANKTONIC  AND  MEBOPLANKTONIC  ORGANISMS. 

Numerous  organisms  pass  their  whole  life  and  whole  cycle  of  devel- 
opment hovering  in  the  ocean,  while  with  others  this  is  not  the  case. 
These  rather  pass  a  part  of  their  life  in  the  benthos,  either  vagrant  or 
sessile.  The  first  group  we  call  holoplanktonicj  and  the  second  mero- 
planktonic.  To  the  holoplanktonic  organisms,  which  have  no  relation 
whatever  to  the  benthos,  belong  the  greater  part  of  the  diatoms  and 
oscillaria,  all  murracytes  and  i)cridinea;  further  all  radiolaria,  many 
globigerina,  the  hypogenetic  medusae  (without  alternation  of  genera- 
tions), all  siphonophores  and  ctenophores,  all  chietognatha*,  pteropods, 
the  copelata,  pyrosoma,  and  thalidia,  etc.  Among  these  we  find  "  purely 
pelagic,  zonary,  or  bathybic''  forms. 

The  meroplaiiktanic  organisms,  on  the  other  hand,  which  are  found 
swimming  in  the  sea  only  for  a  part  of  their  life,  passing  the  other 
part  vagrant  or  sessile  in  the  benthos  (either  littoral  or  abyssal),  are 
represented  by  the  following  groups:  A  part  of  the  diatoms  and  oscil- 
laria, the  planktonic /wcotJ*,  the  metagenetic  medusie  {Cranpedota'^'iWi 
hydroid  nurse,  Acraspeda  with  scyphistoma  nurse),  some  turbellarians 
and  annelids,  etc;  further,  the  "pelagic  larvae"  of  hydroids  and  corals, 
many  helminths  and  ecbinoderms,  acephala  and  gasteropods,  etc. 
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rv.— SUMMARY  OF  THE  PLANKTONXC  ORGANISMS. 

A. — PnOTOPIlYTKS   Ol"   THE    PLANKTON. 

The  vnieeUular  plants  {Protophyia*)  have  very  gTeat  importance 
ill  the  physiology  of  the  plankton  and  the  cycle  of  matter  in  the 
sea  [Stoffwechsel  des  Meeres),  for  they  fiirnish  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  the  fundamental  food  ( Vrnahrung).  The  inconceivable  amount  of 
food  which  the  countless  myriads  of  swimming  marine  animals  consume 
daily  is  chiefly  derived,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  the  planktonic  flora, 
and  in  this  the  unicellular  protophytes  are  of  much  greater  importance 
than  the  multicellular  metaphytes.  Nevertheless  the  natural  history 
of  these  small  plants  has  thus  far  been  very  much  neglected.  As  yet 
no  botanist  has  attempted  to  consider  the  planktonic  flora  in  general, 
and  its  relation  to  the  planktonic  fauna.  Only  that  single  class,  so  rich 
in  forms,  the  diatoms,  has  been  thoroughly  investigated  and  systemat- 
ically work(»d  up;  as  regards  the  other  groups,  not  a  single  attempt  at 
systemization  has  been  made;  and  many  simple  forms  of  great  impor- 
tance have  lately  been  recognized  for  the  first  time  as  unicellular  plants. 
I  must,  therefore,  limit  myself  here  to  a  brief  enumeration  of  the  most 
im])ortant  groups  of  the  plankton  flora.  Its  general  extent  and  quanti- 
tative development  have  in  my  opinion  hitherto  been  much  under- 
valued, and  with  reference  to  the  cycle  of  matter  in  the  sea  (Stoffwechsel 
des  Meeres)  deserve  a  thorough  considera;tion.  I  find  masses  of  various 
protophytes  everywhere  in  the  plankton,  and  suspect  that  they  have 
been  neglected  chiefly  because  of  their  small  size  and  inconspicuous 
form.  Many  of  these,  indeed,  have  been  regarded  as  protozoa  or  as 
eggs  of  planktonic  metazoa. 

As  a  foundation  for  a  most  important  province  of  botany,  the  classi- 
fication of  the  protophytes,  we  must  keep  in  the  foreground  the  follow- 
ing considerations:  (1)  The  kind  of  reproduction,  whether  by  simple 
division  (Sehizophyta)  into  two,  four,  or  many  parts,  or  by  formation 
of  motile  swarm-spores,  Mastigophyta;  (2)  the  constitution  of  the  phy- 
tochroms,  of  yellow,  red,  or  brown  pigment,  which  is  distributed  in  the 
protoplasm  of  the  cell  (usually  in  the  form  of  granules),  and  has  great 
significance  in  assimilation  (chlorophyll,  diatomin,  erethrin,  phteodin, 
etc.);  (3)  the  morphoh)gical  and  chemical  constitution  of  the  cell  mem- 
hrane  (cellulose,  siliceous,  capsular,  or  bivalvular,  etc.).  So  long  as  we 
hold  to  the  present  view  of  the  vegetable  physiologists,  that  for  the 
fundamental  process  of  vegetal  assimilation,  for  the  synthesis  of  proto- 
plasm and  amylum,  the  presence  of  the  vegetal  pigment  matter  is  nec- 
essary, we  can  reganl  as  tnie  protophytes  only  such  unicellular  organ- 
isms as  are  provided  with  such  a  phytochrom,  but  we  will  have  to 


•Tlio  separation  of  tlio  Protophyia  fromtlio  Metaphyta  is  as  justifiable  asthatof  the 
Protozoa  from  tlie  Metazoa.  The  latter  fonii  tissues,  the  former  ilo  not.  (Compare 
Kuturl.  8i-bupfuDg«gc8«hi(Lte,  viii  Anil..  1x89,  i»p.  420-453.) 
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inclii(l«».  here  a  greiit  number  of  protistsv,  which  have  hitherto  been 
reckoned  as  protozoa,  e.  </.,  the  Murracytew^  Dictyochew,  Peridinew. 
As  characteristic  and  important  protophytea  of  the  plankton  I  here 
mention  seven  groups:  (1)  Chromuvcw^  (2)  CalcocyteWy  (3)  MurracytecBj 
(4)  DiatomeWj  (5)  Xanthelle(Vj  (G)   DictyocheWy  (7)  Perklinea*. 

1 .  Chroniacew  (30,  p.  452). — In  this  lowest  vegetable  group  is  probably 
to  be  placed  a  number  of  small  "unicellular  alga)"  of  simplest  form, 
which  occur  in  great  abundance  in  the  plankton,  but  on  account  of 
their  minute  size  and  simple  spherical  shape  have  for  the  most  part 
V>een  overlooked,  or  possibly  regarded  as  germ  cells  of  other  organisms. 
They  may  here  be  provisionally  dkstinguished  as  ProcytMa  primordialis. 
The  diameter  of  the  spherical  cells  in  the  smaller  forms  is  only  about 
.001  to  .005  mm.,  in  the  larger  .008  to  .012  mm,  seldom  more.  Usually 
each  cell  contains  only  one  phytochrom  granule  of  greenish  color, 
sometimes  approaching  a  yellow  or  red,  sometimes  a  blue  or  brown. 
Whether  there  is  also  a  diminutive  nucleus  is  doubtful.  Increase  takes 
place  simply  by  division  into  two  or  four  part^,  and  appears  to  go  on 
with  excessive  rapidity,  but  swarm  spores  do  not  appear  to  be  formed. 
Hundreds  or  thousands  of  such  green  spheres  may  be  united  in  a  mass 
of  jelly.  The  decision  whether  these  simplest  Ghronidcew  belong  to  the 
CJilorcoecew  or  Protococcece^  or  to  some  other  primitive  protophytic  group, 
must  be  left  to  the  botanist  for  further  investigation,  as  well  as  the 
(juestion  whether  these  diminutive  ProcytelUe  are  actually  true  nucle<ated 
cells  or  only  unnucleated  cytodes.  For  our  plankton  studies  these  are 
of  interest  only  so  far  a«  they  develop  in  astonishing  quantities  in  many 
(the  colder)  regions  of  the  ocean,  like  the  diatoms;  and  with  the  latter 
form  a  great  part  of  the  fundamental  food  ( Urnahrung).  Over  wide 
areas  the  sea  is  often  colored  brown  or  green,  and  they  form  the  chief 
food  (described  as  Protococcus  marinun)  of  inconceivable  myriads  of 
copepods,  as  Kiikentbal  has  mentioned  in  his  "  Contributions  on  the 
Fauna  of  Spitzbergen." 

2.  Valeoeytew, — In  the  eighth  edition  of  the  ^^Xaturliehe  Schopfungs- 
geschichte^^  (30,  p.  437)  I  have  designated  as  Calcocytew  or  "unicellular 
calcareous  alga3 "  those  important  minute  organisms  which,  as  "  Coc- 
cosphwra^  CyathoaphcFra,  and  Rhabdosphwra.,  play  a  great  r61e  in  oceanic 
life.  They  are  found  abundantly  in  the  plankton  of  the  tropical  and 
subtropical  sejvs,  less  abundantly  in  colder  zones,  and  are  never  absent 
where  pelagic  Thal^mophora  occur  in  great  numbers.  Like  the  latter, 
they  are bathyiwlagic.  Theball  of  protoplasm  which  completely  fills  the 
interior  of  the  small  calcareous-shelled  plastid  seems,  when  stained  red 
with  carmine  or  brown  with  iodine,  to  be  unnucleated,  and  therefore  a 
cy  tode.  The  beautiful  calcareous  plates  which  compose  the  shell  ( Cocco- 
Uthdj  Cyatholithaj  EhahdoUtha)^  and  which  in  the  Rhahdosphwra  bear  a 
radial  spine,  fall  apart  after  death  and  are  found  in  great  numbers  in  all 
parts  of  the  warmer  oceans  and  in  the  globigerina  ooze  of  the  bottom. 
Murray  (5,  p.  533;  «,  p.  939)  and  Wyville  Thompson  (14,  i,  p.  222) 
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were  the  first  to  demonstrate?,  the  wide  distributiou  and  innumerable 
abundance  of  this  unicellular  calcareous  alga,  and  I  agree  with  them 
in  the  supposition  that  these  play  a  significant  part  in  the  biology  of  the 
ocean  and  in  the  formation  of  its  globigerina  ooze. 

.'5.  Mnrracytecv. — Under  this  name  I  may  here  refer  to  the  very  im- 
portiint  but  hitherto  neglected  group  of  planktonic  protopKytes,  which 
were  first  discovered  by  John  Murray  and  described  under  the  name 
Pyrocysiifi  (5,  p.  53.3,  i)late  xxi;  6,  pp.  935-938).  These  "unicellular 
alga* "  are  transparent  vesicles,  from  0.5  to  1  or  1.5  millimeters  in  di- 
ameter, and  spherical,  oval,  or  spindle-shaped  in  form.  Their  simple 
continuous  cell  membrane  is  very  thin  and  fragile,  like  glass.  It  in 
stained  blue  by  iodine  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  seems  to  contain  a  small 
quantity  of  siliceous  earth.  The  contents  of  the  vesicle  is  a  vacuolated 
cell,  whose  i)rotoplasmic  network  contains  many  yellow  gi'anules  of 
diatomin.  The  spherical  form  (Pyroeystis  imctiluca  Murray)  is  very 
similar  in  size  and  form  to  the  common  NoctUiwa  miliaris  and  probably 
is  very  often  mistaken  for  it.  I  saw  these  thirty  years  ago  (1860)  at 
Messina,  and  later  (1866)  at  Lanzarote,  in  the  Canary  Islands. 

When  John  Murray  published  in  1876  the  first  figures  and  careful 
description,  he  at  first  placed  them  with  the  diatoms,  but  later  (6,  p. 
935)  he  has,  with  justice,  separated  them.  He  there  says  of  Pyroeystis 
noctiluca : 

This  orgaDism  is  everywhere  present,  often  in  enormous  masses,  at  the  surface  of 
the  tropical  and  subtropical  oceaus,  where  the  temperature  is  not  more  than  20"  to  21^ 
C,  and  the  specilic  gravity  of  the  oceanic  wat<jr  is  not  diminished  by  the  presence 
of  <:oast  and  river  water.  Pyroeystis  shines  very  brightly;  the  light  comes  from  the 
nucleus  and  is  thv  chief  source  of  the  diffuse  phosphorescence  of  the  equatorial  oceans  Sn 
calm  weather. 

Since  these  unicellular  vegetable  organisms  do  not  have  the  char- 
acteristic bivalve  shell  or  siliceous  case  of  the  diatoms,  but  their  cell 
membrane  forms  a  completely  closed  capsule,  they  can  not  be  reckoned 
with  the  latter,  but  must  be  regarded  as  representatives  of  a  different 
gioup  of  i)rot()phytes,  for  wliich  1  propose  the  nanie  Murracytece  or 
"glass  l)hi(lders"  (Murra^  a  name  given  by  the  Komans  to  a  glasslike 
mineral— fiuosi)ar(?) — from  wluch  costly  articles  are  made.)* 


•In  the  Atlantic  and  Indian  oceans  I  have  seen  great  masses  of  MurracytetPf  and 
have  distinguished  many  species,  whi<'h  may  be  regarded  as  representatives  of  four 
genera:  (1)  Pyroeystis  noctiluca  Murray;  spherical.  (2)  Photocystis  ellipsoides  Hkl; 
ellipsoid.  (3)  Mnrrac.ystis  fusiformis  Hkl  {Pyroeystis  fusiformis  Murray);  spindle- 
shaped.  (4)  Xcvtocystis  murrayana  WVX',  cylindrical.  The  A/m rracv/64  multiply,  aa 
it  appears,  (mly  by  simple  division  (commonly  into  two  parts,  less  frequently 
into  four).  After  the  nucleus,  lying  eccentrically  or  against  the  cell  wall,  haa 
divided,  there  follows  division  of  the  soft  cell  b<Mly,  which  is  separated  from 
the  firm  capsulelike  membrano  by  a  wide  sjiace  (filled  with  a  jelly).  Then  the 
membrane  bursts,  and  around  the  two  halves  or  four  tetrads  there  is  immeiliatcly 
formed  a  new  <'overing.  Considerecl  jdiylogenetically,  the  Mnrracytes  appear  as 
very  old  oceanic  Protophytes  of  very  simple  structure.  Perhaps  they  ought  to  he 
regarded  as  the  ancestral  form  <»f  the  diatoms,  for  the  bivalvnlar  shell  of  the  latter 
could  have  arisen  by  a  simple  halving  of  the  capsule  of  the  former. 
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4.  Diatotnew. — The  iuconceivable  quantities  iii  which  the  diatoms 
l>()pulate  the  whole  ocean  and  the  extraordinary  importance  which  they 
possess  as  one  of  the  most  important  constituents  of  the  "fundamental 
food  supply"  (Uniahrung)  in  the  cycle  of  matter  in  the  sea  has  been 
considered  so  many  times  that  it  is  sufficient  here  to  point  to  the  com- 
paratively recent  acex)unts  of  Murray  (">,  p.  533;  G,  p.  737,  etc*.),  Fuchs 
(12,  p.  49),  Gastracane  (6,  p.  930),  and  Ilensen  (9,  p.  80).  Earlier  the 
chief  attention  was  paid  to  the.  benthonic  diatoms  which  everywhere 
cover  the  seacoast  and  the  shallow  depths  of  the  sea  bottom  in  aston- 
isliing  quantities;  in  part  flxe<l  on  stalks,  in  part  slowly  moving  among 
the  forests  of  seaweed  and  the  fixed  animal  banks  {fesUitzenden  Thier- 
hanken)  of  the  coast.  The  importance  of  the  planktonic  diatoms  was 
recognized  much  later,  those  abounding  in  the  open  ocean  as  well  as  in 
the  coast  waters  furnishing  one  of  the  most  important  sources  of  food 
for  the  pelagic  animals.  The  oceanic  diatoms^  wliich  often  cover  the  sur- 
face of  the  open  sea  as  a  thick  layer  of  slime,  form  another  flora,  very 
insufficiently  studied  and  characterized  by  many  forms  of  colossal  size 
(several  millimeters  iu  diameter),  peculiarly  regular  in  form,  and  with 
extremely  thin-walled  siliC/eous  shells  (species  of  EthmodiscuSj  Coscino- 
disctis,  Ekizosolenia,  etii.,  discovered  in  su<;h  numbers  by  the  Cluillenger). 
The  neriiic  diaUAns,  on  the  other  hand,  which,  swimming  free  in  no 
small  numbers,  populate  the  coast  watc^rs,  are  less  in  diameter  and  with 
thicker  walls,  and  stand  on  the  whole  between  the  oceanic  and  littoral 
forms.  The  absolute  and  relative  (juantity  of  .the  planktonic  diatoms 
seems  to  increase  gradually  from  the  equator  towards  both  poles. 

In  tlie  tropical  zone  the  pelagic  diatoms  are  much  less  developed 
than  in  the  temperate  zone,  and  here  again  much  less  than  in  the  polar 
zone.  Wide  stretches  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  are  often  changed  by  incon- 
ceivable masses  of  diatoms  into  a  thick  dark  slime,  the  '^  black  water," 
which  forms  the  feeding-ground  of  whales.  The  pteropods  and  crus- 
taceans, upon  which  these  cetaceans  live,  feexl  upon  this  diatom  slime, 
the  ''black  water"  of  the  Arctic  voyager.  Not  less  wonderful  are  the 
vast  masses  of  diatoms  which  fill  the  Antarctic  Ocean  south  of  the 
fiftieth  degree  of  latitude,  and  whose  siliceous  shells,  sinking  to  the 
bottom  after  the  death  of  the  organism,  form  the  diatom  ooze  ( Challenger, 
stations  152-157).  The  tow  nets  here  were  quickly  filled  with  such 
masses  of  diatoms  (for  the  most  part  comi>osed  of  Chwtoceros)  that  these 
when  dried  in  the  oven  formed  a  thick  matted  felt  (6,  p.  920). 

5.  Xa  n  thellew. — A  highly  important  share  in  the  cycle  of  matter  in  the 
.■^ea  belongs  to  the  remarkable  xanthelleas  or  "yellow  cells,"  which  live 
in  symbioHis  in  the  bodies  of  many  marine  animals,  in  the  plankton  as 
iv^ell  as  in  the  benthos.  I  first  proved  that  these  "yellow  cells,"  which 
were  observed  by  Iluxley  (1851)  and  by  Johannes  Miiller  (1858)  in  the 
calymma  of  radiolarians,  were  "undoubted  cells,"  and  also  described 
their  structure  and  increase  by  division  (3,  p.  84),  and  later  (1870) 
showed  that  they  constantly  contained  amylum  (4,  §  90).    But  Cien- 
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kowski  first  advanced  the  view  that  tlie  yellow  c^ells  are  iudependent 
unicellular  organisms,  parasitic  algte,  which  for  a  time  live  in  the 
bodies  of  the  radiolarians,  but  after  tlie  death  of  the  latter  come  forth 
and  multiply  by  division.  This  supposition  was  confirmed  experiment- 
ally by  Karl  Brandt  (24,  p.  65)  and  Patrick  Geddes,  who  explained 
further  the  nature  of  their  symbiosis,  and  finally  showed  the  wide  dis- 
tribution of  the  xanthellece  in  the  bodies  of  numerous  marine  animals, 
as  well  as  their  production  of  zoospores  {Zooxanthellaj  Philozoon). 
Whether  these  are  ontogenetically  connect^jd  with  certain  "yellow 
unicellular  algie"  which  live  free  in  the  plankton,  remains  to  be  farther 
investigated.  Perhaps  also  in  this  group  belong  the  Xanthidea  which 
were  described  by  Hensen  (9,  p.  79)  and  Mobius  (10,  p.  124)  as  8])ecies 
of  Xanthidium  and  as  "  spiny  cystids,-'  spherical  cells  which  reach  1 
millimeter  in  diameter,  contain  yellow  diatomin  granules,  and  multiply 
by  division.  Their  thick  hyaline  shell,  which  seems  to  consist  of 
slightly  silicified  cellulose,  armed  with  simple  or  star-shaped  radial 
spines,  is  characteristic.  1  find  these  Xanthidece  very  numerous  in 
the  oceanic  plankton.  Perhaps  the  siliceous-shelled  Xanthidia^  which 
Ehrenberg  has  found  so  abundantly  as  fossils,  also  belong  here. 

G.  Dietyochece. — ^The  ornamented  latticed  cases  of  the  Dictyochidce^ 
formed  of  hollow  siliceous  spicules,  are  often  found  in  great  numbers  in 
the  plankton,  pelagic  as  well  as  zonary.  Although  these  have  long 
been  known,  both  living  and  as  fossils,  to  microscopists,  two  very  dif- 
ferent views  as  to  their  true  nature  are  entertained.* 

In  a  preliminary  contribution  "  On  the  StrxictxiYC  of  Distephanus  {Die- 
tyocha)  speculum^^  Zoi'A.  Anzeiger,  No.  334,  one  of  my  earlier  students, 
Adolf  Borgert,  briefly  showed  that  each  single  case  contains  an  inde- 
pendent ciliated  cell.  He  therefore  considered  it  a  new  group  of  Flagel- 
lata  (or  Mastujophora)y  for  which  he  proposed  the  term  Silieofloffellata. 
The  **twin  parts"  described  by  me  (4,  p.  1549)  he  regarded  as  a  double 
case  which  had  arisen  through  the  conjugation  of  two  individual 
flagellata.  To  my  mind  this  new  interpretation  seems  to  have  very 
considerable  probability,  although  I  do  not  regard  it  as  settled  that 
the  ciliated  cells  are  the  swarm-spores  of  the  Phccodarium.    In  case 


*  Elireiiberg,  who  in  1S38  and  1841  first  dtiHcribed  tlie  oruamente<l  siliceous  skele- 
tons  of  Dictyorha  nnd  MeHOitna,  caUed  thciii  diatoms  and  distiiiguislied  no  less  than 
50  H)>ocie8  of  them,  some  living,  some  fossil.  Later,  at  Messina  (1859),  I  noticed, 
inclosed  within  the  omamentod  hat-shaped  latticed  shell  a  small  cell,  and  on  that 
a<'couiit  referred  it  to  the  Radiolaria^  with  reference  particularly  to  the  similar 
siliceous  skeletons  of  some  XattaeUaria  ( Aeaiith4)de^mida).  Twenty  years  later  R.  Hert- 
wig  found  a  spherical  Phwodariunij  the  surface  of  whose  calymma  was  covered  with 
numerous  Z>ic/jfocAa  little  hats  ( Diet  if  ocha-HiUchcH)^  and  ho  therefore  believed  that 
they  must  belong  to  this  legion,  lie  compares  the  single  siliceous  little  hata 
( HUtchcn)  with  the  scattered  spicules  of  the  Sphwrozoida.  In  my  ChalUntjer  report  (4, 
p.  1558)  I  agreed  with  this  interpretation;  so  much  the  more  when  I  myself  saw  nu- 
merous similar  rk(Fcy8titta  {I)wtyovha  HUtpedia)  living  among  a  similar  Phivodaria  in 
Ceylon,  and  found  specimens  in  several  bottles  of  the  Challenger  collections,  es])e- 
daily  from  Station  144,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  (4,  p.  1561,  pi.  101,  Figs.  10-12). 
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the  greenish-yellow  pigment  granules  in  the  protoplasm  of  the  IHc- 
tyochidw  are  chlorophyll  or  phytochrom,  they  must  be  placed  with 
^Mmicellular  algic."  If,  as  I  believe,  the  supposition  of  Borgert  is  cor- 
rect, then  the  masses  of  DictyochuUv  shells  found  so  abundantly  in 
the  calymma  of  Vhwodariw  can  be  regarded  only  as  the  empty  shells 
of  SilicoJlaf/ellaUij  which  the  skeletonless  PAflPorf i/ia  has  taken  in  as  food. 
This  supposition  is  much  more  probable  since  these,  together  with  sili- 
ceous scales  of  diatijms  and  tintinnoids,  have  been  found  in  great  num- 
bers in  the  calymma  of  other  radiolarians.  This  ca.se  would  then  be 
analogous  to  two  similar  appearances  which  I  myself  have  previously 
described,  Myxohrachia  pluteus  (4,  p.  22)  and  Dalcaromma  calcarea  (4, 
p.  70,  §  102). 

7.  Peridinew  {Dinofl4i{iellaia  or  Dinocytea^  earlier  Cilioflagellafa), — 
This  group  of  Fla^ellata  (or  Ma4itigoph>ra)  earlier  pUiced  with  tlie  In- 
fusoriay  has  lately,  with  more  certainty,  been  recognized  as  a  proto- 
phytic  group  with  vegetable  metabolism.  They  are  represented  in  the 
plankton  by  numerous  and,  in  part,  remarkable  and  beautiful  forms, 
a  part  of  which  have  been  lately  figured  by  Stein  under  the  name 
Arthrodele  flagellaUu  Many  such  forms  occur  in  the  neritic,  fewer  in 
the  oceanic  plankton,  and  often  in  such  masses  that  they  take  a  great 
part  in  the  formation  of  the  fundamental  food  supply.  Hensen  cor- 
rectly i)()ints  out  the  great  importance  of  these  Protvttaj  of  whose 
quantity  he  attempted  to  give  a  conception  by  counting  (9,  i).  71). 
i\Iany  of  these  participate  in  a  i)rominent  way  in  the  nmrine  popula- 
tion (Ccrafium^  Prorocentrum,  etc.).  John  Murray  very  often  found 
chains  of  Ceratium  tripus  (each  comi>osed  of  eight  cells)  floating  in  the 
])lankton  of  the  open  ocean,  without  ciliary  movements,  while  the 
ciliated  single  cells  inhabited  the  neritic  plankton  in  vast  numbers 
close  to  the  shore.  Sometimes  these  crowds  of  Peridinece^  like  the 
diatoms,  appeared  so  abundantly  as  to  fill  the  tow  net  with  a  yellow 

slime  (6,  p.  1)34). 

B.— Metaphytes  of  the  Pi-axkton. 

The  only  class  of  metaphytes  which  occurs  in  the  plankton  are  the 
alga*.  The  great  majority  of  this  class,  so  rich  in  forms,  belong  to 
the  littoral  benthos;  only  a  few  forms  have  adopted  the  pelagic  mode 
of*  lite,  and  of  these  only  two,  from  their  great  abundance,  are  of  any 
considerable  importance  in  the  oceanic  fundamental  food  supply,  the 
OsciUatorue  which  live  in  the  depths,  and  the  JSargassa  which  grow  at 
the  surface.  A  third  group,  the  Halosphccrea*,  is  much  less  abundant 
and  important,  but  of  considerable  interest  in  many  relations.* 


*  Tho  Oscillaloriit  must  be  regarded  as  trne  nlgip,  Rince  their  characteristic  '' jointe<l 
threadH^'  (^^GUedfr-fadcn**)  form  an  actual  TkalluM,  and  indeed  a  thread-hke  thaUus, 
as  in  the  Confervas,  But  on  the  same  gronnds  also  we  must  regard  as  nlgat  the  Volvo- 
cinem  and  Ilahaphfrrew  with  spherical  thallus;  they  are  also  mnlticellular  Metaphyttt, 
which  show  the  simplest  form  of  tissue  (IJi9tone9,  30,  p.  420).  The  foregoing  proto- 
types, on  the  other  hand,  have  no  tissue,  since  the  entire  organism  is  only  a  simple 
cell  {Protistaf  30,  p.  453). 
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1.  Ralospharew. — Under  the  name  Halospheera  riridiSy  Schmitz 
(1879)  first  described  a  new  genus  of  green  alga^  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean, which  appear  floating  in  the  plankton  of  the  Gulf  of  Naples 
in  great  numbers  from  the  middle  of  January  until  the  middle  of  April. 
Tliey  form  swimming  hollow  spheres,  from  0.55  to  0.62  mm.  in  diameter, 
whose  thin  cellulose  wall  is  covered  within  by  a  single  layer  of  chloro- 
phyll containing  cells  analogous  to  the  blastoderm  of  the  metazoic 
egg.  Each  of  these  epithelial  cells  divides  later  into  several  daughter 
cells,  each  of  which  forms  four  cone-shaped  swarm-spores  with  two 
ciliated  cells.  I  have  known  this  green  ball  tor  thirty  years.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1860,  I  found  them  numerous  in  the  pla^ikton  of  Messina.  I 
observed  a  second  kind  in  February,  1867,  at  Lanzarote,  in  the  Canary 
Islands.  The  hollow  spheres  found  in  the  Atlantic  are  twice  as  large, 
and  reach  a  diameter  of  1  to  1.2  mm.  They  have  pear-shaped  swarm- 
spores.  I  named  them  Haloaphwra  blaHtula.  Morphologically  these 
hollow  spherical  algae  are  of  great  int-erest,  since  they  are  direxitly  com- 
parable to  the  blastula  (or  blastosphere  stage)  of  the  metazoic  embryo. 
As  the  latter  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  simplest  type  of  the  metazoon,  so 
Halosph(vra  (like  Volvox)  can  be  looked  upon  as  the  primitive  ancestral 
form  of  the  Meiaphyta  (4,  p.  499).  Ilensen  has  lately  found  numerous 
liviug  s^eciiueus  of  Halosphwra  viridiM  ill  Ave  hauls  from  a  depth  of 
1,000  to  2,000  meters  (10,  p.  521).  The  light  of  the  bathybic  luminifer- 
ous  animals  may  possibly  be  sufficient  for  their  metabolic  activity. 

2.  Oscillatoriw. — Like  the  diatoms  in  the  cold  regions  of  the  ocean, 
the  oscillatoriaj  {Trichodesminm  and  its  allies)  are  found  in  the  warm 
regions  in  inconceivable  quantities.  It  is  very  certain  that  the  latter, 
as  well  as  the  former,  belong  to  the  most  important  source  of  the 
"  fundamental  food  supply."  Ehrenberg  in  1823  observed  in  the  Red 
Sea,  at  Tur,  such  large  quantities  of  Trichodesmium  erythrceuni  that  the 
water  along  the  shore  was  colored  blood-red  by  them.  Mobius  has  re- 
cently carefully  described  the  same  thing  anew,  and  has  (quite  cor- 
rectly) tracked  from  it  the  name  of  the  lied  Sea  (26,  p.  7).  Later,  I  myself 
found  just  as  grefit  numbers  as  these  in  the  Indian  Ocean  at  Maledira 
and  Oeylon  (25,  p.  225).  In  Rabbe's  collections  are  several  bottles  of 
phinkton  (from  the  Indian  and  Pacific  oceans)  entirely  filled  with 
them.*  The  Challenger  fomid  great  (luantities  of  Tricliodesmium  in  the 
Arafura  Sea  and  Celebes  Sea  (6,  p.  545,  607),  and  also  in  the  Guinea 
stream  (6,  p.  218) ;  and  between  St.  Thomas  and  the  Bennuda«  (6,  p.  136) 
wide  stretches  of  the  sea  were  colored  by  it  dark  red  or  yellowish  brown. 
Murray  found  it  only  in  the  superficial,  never  in  the  deeper  layers  of 
the  ocean. 

3.  Sar(jasse(v. — ^The  higher  alga*  are  represented  in  the  planktonic 
flora  only  by  a  single  group,  the  SargasscWy  and  these  again  are  com- 


*lu  the  collection  of  liadiolario,  whirli  may  ^»<^  piirclinHod  from  the  famulus  Frans 
Poble,  at  Jeua,  preparatiou  No.  5,  from  Madagascar,  contaius  many  flakes  of  thia 
O$oiiiatoria, 
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monly  only  of  a  single  species,  Sargassum  bacciferiim'  but  this  has  the 
greatest  importance,  since,  as  is  known,  it  alone  forms  the  floating 
sargasso  banks,  which  cover  such  extensive  portions  of  the  ocean.  Be- 
sides this  very  important  species,  other  fucoids  are  found  floating  in 
the  ocean,  especially  species  of  F^icus  {F.  vesiculosus^  F,  nodosusj  and 
others).  Still  they  never  appear  in  such  masses  as  the  ftxmiliar  "berry 
weed."  The  floating  sargasso  banks  are  well  known  to  have  their  char- 
acteristic animal  life,  which  Wyville  Thompson  accurately  described 
and  fittingly  termed  nomadic  (14,  ii,  pp.  9, 339). 

This  remarkable  sargasso  fauna  bears  the  same  character  in  both  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  oceans  and  consists  partly  of  benthonic  ani- 
mals, which  live  sessile  or  creeping  on  the  sargasso  weed,  partly  of  plank- 
tonic  organisms  which  swim  among  the  weeds;  the  latter  are  more 
neritic  than  oceanic.  Hensen  has  lately  described  this  fauna  as  re- 
markably poor,  and  could  only  find  10  species  of  animals  in  it  (9,  p. 
24G).  The  Challenger  found  more  than  five  times  as  many  species  in 
this  same  Atlantic  sargasso,  namely,  55  (6,  p.  13G).  It  is  obvious  that 
the  remarkable  negative  results  of  Hensen  on  this  as  on  other  plank- 
tonic  questions  can  have  no  value  against  the  positive  results  of  other 
investigators. 

C. — Protozoa  of  tj!k  Plankton. 

The  two  great  chief  groups  of  unicellular  animals,  Rhizopoda  and 
Infusoria^  occur  in  the  ocean  in  very  diflferent  i)roportions,  in  the 
reverse  condition  to  that  in  fresh  water. 

The  Infusoria  (Fla{fellnta  and  CUiata)^  which  chiefly  form  the  pro- 
tozf)ic  fauna  in  the  latter,  are  indeed  represented  in  the  s(»a  by  a  great 
number  of  species,  but  the  most  belong  to  the  littoral  benthos,  and 
only  a  few  swimming  species  occur  in  such  quantities  that  they  are  of 
importiince  in  the  plankton,  the  Koctilucidw  among  the  Flagellata^  the 
Tintinnoidw  among  the  CiliaUt.  Much  greater  is  the  wealth  of  the 
ocean  in  Rhizopoda,  calcareous-shelled  Thalamophora  and  siliceous- 
shelled  Radiolaria.  The  accunuilated  masses  of  these  shells  form  the 
most  important  sediment  of  the  ocean,  while  their  unicellular  soft  bodies 
constitute  the  chief  food  8upi)ly  for  many  planktonic  anim.als. 

Infusoria, — As  is  known,  the  Infusoria  do  not  play  so  great  a  r61e 
in  the  life  of  the  ocean  as  in  that  of  the  fresh  water.  It  is  true  that  a 
great  number  of  Fto^<?//« /a  and  Ciliata  occur  in  the  neritic  or  littoral 
fauna,  but  neither  on  account  of  the  number  of  individuals  nor  the 
richness  of  forms  are  they  elsewhere  of  importance,  and  only  a  few 
small  groups  extend  out  into  theo{>en  sea.  It  seems  as  if  these  tender 
and  for  the  most  part  uncovered  Protozoa  are  not  suited  for  the  contest 
which  the  wild  "struggle  for  existence '^  offers  here.  The  armored 
rhizopoda  take  their  place.  Still  two  suiall  and  very  peculiar  groups  of 
Infusoria  are  found  in  very  great  numbers  in  the  plankton,  and  some- 
times ia  such  quantities  as  to  form  the  chief  bulk ;  the  Noctiluca  among 
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the  Flagellata^  aud  the  Tintinna  among  the  Ciliata.  Both  groups,  and 
particularly  the  SoctilueidcCy  belong  to  the  ueritic  plankton.  They  occur 
in  the  oceanic  only  where  the  coast  water  flows  in  (6,  pp.  079,  750, 933). 

The  common  Kovtiluca  miliaris  and  some  related  species  sometimes 
cover  the  surlace  of  the  coast  waters  in  such  masses  as  to  form  a  thick 
reddish-yellow  slime,  often  like  **  tomato  soup,"  and  at  night  are 
brightly  luminous.  The  Tintinnoidw  {TintinnuSj  Dictyocystaj  CodoneUa) 
appear  in  smaller  quantities,  but  often  in  great  numbers.  Some  forms 
of  these  elegant  Ciliata  are  oceanic. 

Thalamophora  (Foraminifera), — The  Thalamophora^  often  and  very 
I)roperly  called  Foraminiferaj  were  once  generally  regarded  as  beu- 
thonic.  New  observations  first  showed  that  a  part  of  these  are  plank- 
tonic,  and  through  the  comprehensive  series  of  observations  by  the 
Challenger  the  Jibundant  occurrence  of  these  pelagic  Foraminifera  and 
their  great  part  in  the  formation  of  that  most  important  sediment,  the 
Qlohigerina  ooze,  was  first  established.  All  these  Thalamophora  of  the 
plankton  belong  to  the  peculiar  perforated  Polythalamiaj  to  the  family 
of  the  Qlobigerinidas;  only  Orhidina  (provided  it  is  independent)  to  the 
Monothalamia.  The  number  of  their  genera  (8-10)  and  species  (20-25) 
is  relatively  small,  but  the  number  of  individuals  is  inconceivably 
great.  By  far  the  most  important  and  numerous  belong  to  the  genera 
Olobigerina^  Orhulina^  and  Pulvinulina)  after  these  Sphwraidina  and 
Fullenia.  They  occur  everywhere  in  the  open  ocean  in  numberless 
myriads.  J.  Murray  could  often  from  a  boat  scoop  up  thick  masses  of 
them  with  a  glass,  and  never  fished  with  the  tow  net  in  200  fathoms 
without  obtaining  some  (5,  p.  534).  A  few  forms  (Hastigerina  and 
Cymbalopora)  show  more  local  increase  in  numbers,  while  others  are 
rare  (everywhere  {Chilostomella,  Candeina).  In  the  equatorial  counter- 
currents  of  the  Western  Pacific,  between  the  equator  and  the  Caroline 
Islands,  the  Challenger  found  "great  banks  of  pelagic  foraminifera. 
On  one  day  an  unheard-of  quantity  of  Pulrinulina  wa«  taken  in  the 
tow  nets;  on  the  following  day  they  were  entirely  absent,  and  Pnl- 
lenia  was  extraordinarily  abundant."'  These  important  observations 
by  ^lurray  I  can  confirm  from  my  own  experience  in  the  Atlantic  and 
Indian  oceans*  (com]).  3,  pp.  166,  188). 


"The  i  111  port  <iiit  relatious  of  thfKo  pelagic  Polythalamia  to  tho  rest  of  tlio  fauna  of 
the  ))hinkton  on  the  one  side,  aH  weH  as  its  importance  in  the  formation  of  the  "Glohi' 
grrina  ooze"  cm  the  other,  lias  heen  expressly  state<l  by  Murray  (6,  p.  919).  I  afj^reo 
completely  with  him  in  the  view  that  tlieso  oceanic  Gtobhjerinidcr  are  true  pelagic 
rhizopods,  which  in  part  are  found  swimming  only  at  the  surface  or  at  slight  depths 
(autopelagic),  in  part  at  zones  of  different  depths  (zcmary),  but  they  are  not  beu> 
thonic.  The  enormous  sediment  of  **G1obig€rina  ooze^*  is  composed  of  the  sunkeu 
calcareous  shells  of  the  dead  pelagic'  animals.  On  the  other  hand,  the  benthonic 
thalamophores,  living  partly  abyssal.  <m  the  bottom  of  the  deep  sea,  partly  littoral, 
creeping  among  the  forests  of  seaweed  on  the  coasts,  are  of  other  species  and  genera. 
lliej  develop  a  much  greater  variety  of  form.  The  ueritic  thalamophores  found 
awimmhifi;  in  the  const  w:iters  are  in  part  again  characterized  by  various  forms. 
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Itadiolnridt-^JSo  class  of  organisms  has  remained  so  long  uukuowu 
to  us,  and  by  the  brilliant  discoveries  of  the  last  decade  has  been  sud- 
denly placed  in  so  clear  a  light,  as  the  Radiolaria  (comp.  4,  §  251-260). 
For  half  a  century  we  knew  next  to  nothing  of  these  wonderfiil  rhizo- 
l)od8;  to-day  they  appear  as  one  of  the  most  important  planktonic 
chisses.*  These,  the  most  varied  in  form  of  all  the  unicellular  organ- 
isms, form  a  purely  oceanic  cJcuts,  and  live  and  swim  in  all  seas,  especially 
ill  the  warmer  ones.  Numerous  species  are  also  found  near  the  coasts, 
yet  these  are  not  distinguinhable  from  those  of  the  open  sea.  They 
constitute  no  separate  neritic  fauna. 

Vast  crowds  of  Radiolaria  occur  at  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  as  well 
as  at  dilierent  depths.     Long  ago  Johannes  Mliller  remarked: 

It  is  a  groat  phenomenon  that  Acanthometra  can  be  taken  daily  by  tlionHands  in  a 
calm  sea  and  independently  of  storms;  and  that  of  many  species  of  Polycyatina, 
hnndreds  of  individuals  were  seen  dnringmy  last  residence  at  the  seashore  (2,  p.  25). 

I  have  tried  myself,  on  the  hundred^  of  voyages  to  different  coasts 
which  I  have  made  since  1856,  to  thoroughly  study  the  natural  history 
of  the  Radiolaria.  The  incomparable  collections  of  the  Challenger 
artbrded  me  by  far  the  richest  material  for  observation.  The  results 
obtained  therefrom  are  embodied  in  the  report  (1887).  Among  other 
references  to  the  conditions  of  the  plankton  there  mentioned,  it  brought 
up  the  following  propositions:  (1)  Radiolaria  occur  abundantly  in  all 
seas  which  contain  a  medium  amount  of  salt,  and  which  do  not  (like 
the  Baltic)  receive  a  strong  influx  of  fresh  water.  (2)  In  the  colder 
seas  only  a  few  upecies  occur  (chiefly  Acantharia),  but  immense  quan- 
tities of  individuals;  towards  the  equator  the  variety  in  form  gradu- 
ally increases  (horizontal  distribution,  comp.  4,  §  22f>-231).  (3)  The 
chief  groups  of  Radiolaria  are  distributed  unequ.ally  in  the  five  bathy- 
zones  or  girdles  of  depth  of  the  open  ocean.  The  subclass  Porulosa 
(the  two  legions  of  Spumellaria  and  Acantharia)  inhabit  especially  the 
two  upper  zones.    On  the  other  hand,  the  subclass  Osculvsa  (Kasselaria 

*After  Ehrenberg,  in  1847,  ha<l  described  the  siliceons  sliells  of  some  hundred 
species  from  the  Barbados,  we  obtained  in  1858  the  first  description  of  their  organ- 
ization through  Johannes  Miiller.  In  the  work  with  which  this  great  master  closed 
his  renowne<l  life  he  described  50  species  which  he  had  observed  alive  in  the  Med- 
iterranean Sea  (2).  When  in  continuation  of  this  I  devot^^d  a  winter's  residence 
in  MeHsina  to  their  further  investigation,  I  was  able  in  1862,  in  the  monograph  con- 
sequent thereupon,  to  distinguish  144  new  species,  in  all  1 13  genera  and  15  families  (3). 
But  this  rich  Radiolaria  fauna  of  Messina  still  gave  no  promise  of  the  immense  quan- 
tities of  the8e  delicately  ornamented  creatures  peopling  the  open  ocean,  and 
whose  variously  formed  siliceous  shells,  sinking  to  the  liottom  after  death,  formed 
that  wonderful  sediment,  the  **Badiolaria  ooze.**  This  was  first  discovered  thirteen 
years  later  by  the  Challenger.  The  investigation  of  the  fabulous  radiolarian  treas- 
ures (chiefly  from  the  Pacitic)  which  this  expedition  brought  home  has  led  to  the 
disiriminaticm  of  20  orders,  85  families,  739  genera,  and  4,318  species  (4,  $  256). 
Further  study  of  the  Radiolaria  slime  of  the  deep  sea  will  bring  to  light  many  new 
forms  from  this  inexhaustibly  rich  mine.  -'' 
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and  Fhwodaria)  move  in  the  three  lower  zones  (vertical  distribution, 
4,  §  232-239).  The  dependence  of  their  appearance  upon  the  various 
conditions  of  life  has  been  investigated  by  Brandt  (24,  p.  102). 

D. — C(ELENTEKATES  OF  THE  PLANKTON. 

■ 

The  ancestral  group  of  the  ccclcnterates  has  important  significance 
and  manifold  interest  for  the  natural  history  of  the  plankton;  still 
this  applies  i  n  very  varied  degrees  to  the  difterent  prhicipal  groups  of  this 
numerous  circle  ((;omp.  30,  p.  522).  The  great  class  of  the  spongeSy 
which  belongs  exclusively  to  the  benthos,  has  never  acquired  a  pelagic 
habit  of  life.  The  phylum  of  the platodes  also  needs  no  further  reference 
here.  We  know,  to  be  sure,  a  small  number  of  pelagic  turbellarians 
and  trematodes.  Arnold  Lang,  in  his  monograph  on  the  seaplanarians 
or  polydads  (1884,  p.  629),  mentions  as  "purely  pelagic"  or  oceanic 
8  species  and  4  genera  {Planocera,  StylochuSj  Leptoplatuij  Planaria). 
Parasitic  trematodes  are  o(*casiatially  found  as  "pelagic  parasites"  in 
meduScT,  siphonophores,  and  ctenophores;  but  these  trematodes  and 
turbellarians  are  usually  found  only  individually ;  they  never  appear 
in  such  quantities  as  are  characteristic  of  the  majority  of  the  plankton 
animals.  IMiich  more  important  for  us  is  the  third  type  of  the  ccelen- 
terates,  the  diversified  chief  group  of  the  nettle  animals  or  Cnidaria 
(30,  p.  524). 

Cnid^iria. — With  reference  to  the  mode  of  life  and  the  form  condi- 
tioned thereby,  one  may  divide  the  whole  group  of  Cnidaria  into  two 
great  principal  divisions,  polyps  and  acalephs,  which  since  the  time  of 
Cuvier  have  lain  at  the  foundation  of  the  older  systems.  The  polyps 
(in  the  sense  of  the  older  zoologists)  embrace  all  nettle  animals,  which 
are  fixed  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  hydropolyps  as  well  as  scyphopolyps 
(A  nthozoa).  They  belong  exclusively  to  the  benthos.  Only  a  few  forms 
have  acquired  the  pelagic  mode  of  life  {Mhiyadce,  ArachanactiSj  larvse 
of  Actini(]e,  Cerinthidce^  and  some  other  corals).  The  second  principal 
division  of  the  nettle  animals,  the  Acalepha,  embraces,  in  the  sense  of 
their  first  investigator  Esclischoltz  (1829),  the  three  classes  of  medusse, 
siphonophores,  and  ctenophores;  all  swimming  marine  animals,  which, 
from  their  richness  in  forms,  their  general  distribution  in  the  ocean,  and 
their  abundant  occurrence,  possess  much  importance  for  plankton 
study.  Since  the  above-mentioned  pelagic  polyps  (Minyadcd^  etc.)  on 
the  whole  are  rare,  and  never  appear  in  great  quantities,  we  need  make 
no  further  reference  to  them  here.  Much  more  important  are  the  JLco- 
lephs,  which  offer  a  fund  of  interestuig  problems  for  plankton  stndy. 
Commonly,  all  these  animals  are  roughly  termed  "i)elagic,''  but  a 
new  consideration  shows  us  that  they  are  so  in  a  very  different  sense, 
and  that  the  distinction  which  we  have  made  al)ove  in  reference  to  their 
chorological  terminology  here  finds  its  complete  justification.  We  will 
first  consider  the  medusae,  then  the  siphonophores  and  ctenophores. 
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Medu8(v. — The  great  interest  which  I  have  felt  in  this  wonderful 
(lass  of  animals  since  my  first  acquaintance  with  living  medusae,  in 
1854,  and  which  has  been  increased  by  my  numerous  sea  voyages,  led 
me  to  the  monographing  of  them  (1879).  I  immediately  gained  thereby 
a  number  of  definite  chorological  and  oecological  ideas,  which  have 
been  of  permanent  influence  in  the  further  course  of  my  plankton 
studies.  By  it  was  definitely  fixed  the  knowledge  that  the  whole  race 
of  the  medusre  is  polyphyUtiCy  and  that  on  the  one  side  the  Craspedota 
(or  ]f}/dromedu8(e)  have  arisen  independently  from  the  Hydropolyps,i\x»t 
as  on  the  other  side  the  Acra^pedota  (or  Soyphomediisw)  from  the  Scypho- 
polyps.  In  both  <inalogous  cases  the  transition  to  the  pelagic,  free- 
swimming  mode  of  life  has  led  to  the  formation,  from  a  lower,  sessile, 
very  simply  organized  benthic  animal,  of  a  much  higher  planktonic  meta- 
zoiin,  with  differentiated  tissues  and  organs — a  fact  which  is  of  great 
significance  for  our  general  understanding  of  the  phylogeny  of  tissues. 

I  have  in  that  monograph  broadly  distinguished  two  principal  forms 
of  ontogeny  or  individual  developmental  history  among  the  medusae, 
tuet  a  genesis  and  hypogenesls.  Of  these  I  regard  metagenesis,  the  alter- 
nation of  generations  with  polyps,  as  the  primary  or  palingenetic  form; 
on  the  other  hand,  hypogenesis,  the  '^direct  development"  without  alter- 
nation of  generations,  as  the  secondary  abbreviated  or  cenogenetic  form. 
This  distinction  is  of  great  importance  in  the  chorology,  in  so  far  as  the 
great  majority  of  the  oceanic  medusae  are  hypogenetic;  the  neritiCj  on  the 
other  hand,  are  metagcnic.  To  the  oceanic  medusae  in  the  widest  sense 
I  refer  the  Trachylince  {Trachymedusw  and  Narcomedusce)  among  the 
Craspedota;  to  the  neritic,  the  Leptolince  {Anthomedtisw  and  Leptome- 
dime:  comp.  29,  p.  233).  While  the  former  have  lost  their  relation  to 
the  benthonic  polyps,  the  latter  have  retained  it  through  heredity.  The 
same  seems  to  obtain  also  for  the  majority  of  the  A  craspedota  j  namely 
the  JHscomcdusw,  Among  these  there  are  only  a  few  oceanic  genera 
with  hypogenesis^  e.  (/.,  Pelagia.  The  development  of  the  smaller  but 
very  important  acraspedote  orders,  which  I  have  distinguished  as  tStau- 
romednsa*^  Peromedusa^^  and  CnbamedusWy  is,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  as  yet 
quite  unknown.  The  first  is  to  be  regarded  as  neritic  and  metagenic; 
the  two  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  oceanic  and  hypogenic.  That  the 
nuijority  of  the  large  Discomedusce  are  neritic  and  not  oceanic  is  shown 
from  their  limited  local  distribution. 

Although  ten  years  ago  the  Medusas  were  generally  held  to  be  purely 
pelagic  animals,  it  has  now  been  found  that  a  certain  (perhaps  consid- 
erable) part  of  them  are  zonary  or  bathybic.  Among  the  18  deep-sea 
medusce  which  I  have  described  in  part  xn  of  the  Challenger  Report 
(1881)  there  are,  however,  some  forms  which  occur  also  at  the  sur- 
face, and  a  few  which  perhaps  were  accidentally  taken  in  the  tow  net 
while  drawing  it  up.  But  others  are  certainly  true  deep-sea  dwellers, 
as  the  PectylUdcv  among  the  Craspedota^  the  Periphyllidw  and  Atollidw 
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amoiip^  the  Acraspedoia.  Some  Metlusw  have  partly  or  entirely  given 
up  the  Hwinimin^  vlmhXv:  of  life,  as  Polyclonia^  Cephea^  and  other  Rhiz- 
ofttoma,  which  lio  with  the  back  towards  the  sea  bottom,  the  inaiiy- 
niouthed  buncli  of  tenta<les  directed  iii)wards.  The  Lucernaridw  have 
completely  passtMl  over  to  the  benthos.  Many  Mediiscv  are  spanipelagic, 
rise  to  the  surface  only  during  a  few  months  (for  the  purpose  of  reproduc- 
tion?), and  pass  the  greater  part  of  the  year  in  the  depths;  thus  In  the 
Mcfliterranean  the  beautiful  Cotylorrhiza  tuherculata^  Chary bdeamarsu- 
pialisj  Timafavilahriff,  and  OUndian  millleri.  These  bathybic  forms  are 
sometimes  brought  up  in  great  numbers  with  the  bottom  net  (19,  p.  122). 
Many  cling  with  their  tentacles  to  A!ff(v  and  other  objects  (20,  j).  341). 

The  imin(Mise  swarms  in  which  the  Mcditsw  sometimes  appear, millions 
crowded  thickly  together,  are  known  to  all  seafaring  naturalistic. 
Thus  in  Arctic  waters,  Codoninm  princeps^  Uippocrene  superciliarls:  in 
th(^  North  Sea,  Tiara  pilenta^  Aglantha  digitalis;  in  the  Mediterranean, 
Lirianiha  murronata,  Rhopalonema  velaUnn;  in  the  tropics,  Cytivi^s 
niffritina;  in  the  Antarctic  Ocean,  Hippocrene  mocloriana  and  others. 
IIens(Mi  (9,  p.  (55)  in  the  North  Sea  found  a  swarm  of  ^l</^/n^/ra,  the 
numl)er  of  which  he  estimated  at  twenty-three  and  one-half  billions. 
The  extent  of  the  multitude  was  so  great  that  ^' the  thought  of  approxi- 
mately estimating  the  animals  in  this  swarm  must  be  given  up."  In 
su(!h  cas(»s  the  whole  sea  for  a  few  days,  or  even  weeks,  seems  every- 
where ^nWoi  Mi'dusw;  and  then  again  weeks,  or  even  months,  may  pass 
without  finding  an  individual.  The  uncertainty  of  appearance,  the 
"  capri<'iousness  of  these  brilliant  beauties,"  in  other  words  the  depend- 
ence upon  many  different,  and  for  the  most  part  unknown  causes,  is  in 
this  interesting  animal  group  remarkably  impressed  upim  us.  I  will, 
therefore,  in  another  place,  referto  it  on  the  ground  of  myown  experience. 

Siphonophores. — What  I  have  said  above  C(mceniing  the  unequal  dis- 
tribution of  the  medusa*  api)lies  also  to  their  wonderful  descendants, 
the  ]mrely  oceanic  class  of  the  siphonoi)hores.  This  highly  interest- 
ing chiss  was,  up  to  a  tew  years  ago,  also  regarded  as  purely  ]>elagic; 
•but  of  these,  too,  it  is  now  known  that  they  are  in  great  part  bathy- 
pelagic,  in  ])art  also  zoiiary  and  bathybic.  The  new  and  very  peculiar 
group  of  the  A  uronvclw  (Stcphalida'  and  iihodalidw),  taken  by  the  ChaU 
lenger  at  a  de])ih  of  200  to  0(J0  fathoms,  is  described  in  my  *' Report  of 
the  Sijihonophores  of  H.  M.  S.  Challenger''  (188S,  p.  2(Mi).  The  Lathy' 
physa  taken  by  Studer,  and  s(mi(»  of  the  Ehizophytiida'  {Aurophysaj  Lino- 
physa)  captured  by  the  Gazelle,  were  taken  at  a  depth  of  600  to  1,600 
fathoms  (1.  c).  But  that  such  (h»e])-s(»a  siphonophores  (probably  mostly 
Wiizophysidw)  inhabited  the  oc(»an  iii  great  masses  was  first  shown  by 
Chicrchia  (S,  p.  84-86).  Previously,  in  nmnerous  soundings  which  the 
Vettor  Pixani  had  made  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  the  line  of 
the  deep-sea  lea<l  when  drawn  u])  was  f(mnd  to  be  wound  around  with 
the  torn-off  stinging  tentacles  of  great  siphonophores.     By  means  of 
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the  new  elosible  net  invented  by  Palumbo,  he  was  enabled  to  bring  np  the 
entire  animals  from  detinite  depths.  From  these  experiments  Chierchia 
concluded  ''that  certain  characteristic  species  of  siphonophores  live  in 
great  numbers  at  certain  depths,  from  1,000  meters  above  the  bottom 
upwards,  the  strongest  and  most  resistant  in  the  depths,  the  weaker 
higher  up"  (8,  p.  86).  Other  siphonophores,  which  belong  to  the  forms 
most  numenms  at  the  surface,  extend  down  to  considerable  depths,  as 
DiphycH  sieholdii  (15,  p.  12).  The  larva?  of  HippopodiuH  luteus^  which 
are  very  numerous  in  winter  and  spring,  have  quite  disappeared  in 
summer,  and,  according  to  Chun,  live  in  greater  depths,  even  to  1,200 
meters  (15,  p.  14).  Other  forms  are  spanipelagic  and  come  to  the  sur- 
face only  for  a  short  time,  only  a  few  weeks  in  the  year,  like  so  many 
Physonectw.  From  these  and  other  grounds  the  participation  of  the 
siphonophores  in  the  plankton,  like  that  of  their  ancestors,  the  Hydro- 
7nedti8w,  is  extremely  irregular,  and  their  appearance  at  the  surface  of 
the  sea  is  subject  to  the  most  remarkable  changes. 

Ctenophores, — This  Cnidarian  class  also,  like  the  preceding,  is  purely 
oceanic,  not  neritic.  They  also  show  the  same  phenomena  of  pelagic 
distribution  as  the  Siphonophores  and  MedunWj  frequent  appearance  in 
great  swarms,  sudden  disappearance  for  long  periods,  unaccountable 
irregularity  in  their  participation  in  plankton  formation.  The  tables 
which  Schmidtlein  has  given  on  the  basis  of  three  years'  observa- 
tions, on  their  periodical  appearance  in  the  Gulf  of  Naples,  are  very 
instructive  for  all  three  classes  of  the  planktonic  Cnidaria  (19,  p.  120). 
The  ctenophores  also,  up  to  a  short  time  ago,  were  regai-ded  as  auto- 
l)elagic  animals;  but  of  them  also  it  has  been  discovered  that  they 
extend  in  abundance  to  various,  somewhat  definite  depths.  Chun,  in 
his  monograph  of  the  ctenophores  of  Naples  (1880,  ]).  230-238)  has 
pointed  out  that  these  most  tender  of  all  pelagic  animals  have  just  as 
definite  vertical  as  horizontal  migrations.  Many  ctenophores,  which 
in  the  spring  are  found  as  larva?  at  the  surface,  later  sink,  pass  the 
summer  in  the  cooler  depths,  and  rise  to  the  surface  in  the  autumn  in 
crowds,  as  mature  animals.  The  irregularity  of  their  appearance  is  also 
mentioned  by  Graeffe  (20,  p.  361). 

E. — IfELMINTHS  OF  THE  PLANKTON. 

The  race  of  the  helminths  or  "worms''  (the  cross  of  snflfering  for  sys- 
tenuitic  zoology)  obtains  a  more  natural  unity  and  more  logical  defini- 
tion, if  one  removes  therefrom  the  platodes  and  annelids,  placing  the 
former  with  the  ccelenterates,  the  latter  with  the  articulates.  The  jus- 
tice of  this  limitation  and  also  the  grounds  for  regarding  the  worms  as 
the  common  ancestral  group  of  the  higher  animals,  I  have  set  forth 
ahea4ly  in  the  "Gastrea  Theory''  (1873),  and  many  times  at  later  op- 
portunities, last  in  the  eighth  edition  of  my  "Natural  Eist-ory  of  Crea- 
tion" (1889,  J).  540).  There  remain  then  as  helminths,  in  the  narrower 
sense,  four  divisions  with  about  12  classes,  namely,  (1)  the  Eotatoriw 
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(Trochosphccra^  Ichthydinaj  Rotifcra) ;  (2)  the  Strongylariw  {Xematada, 
AcanthocephaUij  Chwtognatha};  (3)  the  Rhynehocoela  {Nemertinay  En- 
teropHemta),  and  (4)  the  Frosopygicv  {Bryozoaj  Brachiopodn,  Phoronece^ 
Sipunculea).  The  larvne  of  many  of  these  worms  hiive  acquired  the 
pelagic  mode  of  life,  but  most  of  them  are  too  small  and  too  scattered 
in  the  plankton  to  be  of  any  considerable  importance  in  its  composition. 
Chcctognatha, — In  its  mature  condition  only  a  single  class  of  hel- 
minths plays  an  independcTit  and  indeed  an  important  rOlein  the  plank- 
ton— the  small  and  peculiar  class  of  arrow-worms  or  Chcetognatha 
(SagittUj  SpadeUa,  etc.).  These,  together  with  the  copepods,  salpae, 
pteropods,  and  radiolarians  belong  to  the  most  substantial,  most  gen- 
erally distributed,  and  usually  unfailing  constituents  of  the  plankton. 
Hensen  (9,  p.  59)  has  made  some  calculations  of  the  immense  numbers 
in  which  they  appear.  He  reckons  them  in  the  "perennial  plankton," 
yet  does  not  find  "everywhere  the  regularity  which  one  might  expect." 
He  is  astonished  at  the  "highly  remarkable  variations"  in  their  num- 
bers, and  finds  this  very  unequal  distribution  very  puzzling  (9,  p.  60). 
Chun  has  lately  shown  that  the  troops  of  Sagitta  not  only  populate  the 
surface  of  the  sea,  but  also  "  in  common  with  the  Radiolariaj  Tomap- 
teridcCj  Diphyidcc,  Crustacea^  constitute  the  most  numerous  and  most 
constant  inhabitants  of  the  greater  depths.  In  countless  multitudes 
they  are  taken  in  the  open  as  well  as  in  the  closible  net,  froin  100 
meters  down  to  1,300  meters"  (15,  p.  17).  It  seems  that  Sagittaj  as  a 
whole  purely  oceanic^  is  represented  by  i)elagic  as  well  as  zouary  and 
bathybic  8i>ecies. 

F. — ^MOLLUSKS  OF  THE  PlJLNKTON. 

The  race  of  mollusks  play  a  very  important  rOle  in  the  plankton. 
Although  the  great  majority  of  the  genera  and  species  belong  to  the 
benthos,  yet  there  are  a  few  families  which  have  become  a<lapted  to  the 
pelagic  mode  of  life,  of  great  importance  on  ac(*ouiit  of  the  great 
gwarms  in  which  they  often  appear.  The  three  chief  classes  which  we 
distinguish  in  this  race  (30,  p.  546)  live  very  differently.  The  Acepltalay 
entirely  benthonic,  can  take  part  only  as  swarming  larvae  in  the  com- 
position of  the  plankton;  so  also  the  swimming  larvae  of  many  mero- 
planktonic  Oastropoda.  Of  these  latter  only  a  very  few  genera  have 
adopted  cx)mpletely  the  pelagiii  mode  of  life,  like  lanthina  among  the 
prosobranclis,  Olaucvs  and  Phyllirrha*  among  the  opisthobranchs. 

Pteropods  and  Heteropoda. — These  two  groups  of  snails  are  holoplank- 
tonic,  chiefly  nyctipelagic  animals,  which  come  to  the  surface  of  the  sea, 
preferably  during  the  night,  in  vast  numbers  (14,  pp.  121-125).  Chun 
has  lately  discovered  that  many  of  them  are  found  at  considerable 
depths  (15,  p.  36).  Some  kinds  of  pteropods  {e.  g.^  Sjnrialhs)  seem  to 
belong  to  the  zonary  and  bathybic  fauna.  The  heteropods  are  on  the 
whole  of  less  importance.  They  occur  in  great  swarms  less  frequently 
and  only  in  certain  parts  of  the  warmer  seas.    The  pteropods  on  the 
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other  hand  surpass  the  former,  not  only  by  a  great  diversity  of  genera 
and  species,  but  particularly  from  their  enormous  development  in  all 
parts  of  the  ocean.  Clio  and  Limacina  are  known  to  occur  in  the 
Arctic  and  Antarctic  ocean  in  schools  so  vast  as  to  form  the  chief  food 
supply  of  the  whales;  the  swarms  of  Creseis,  Hyalea.,  and  others  which 
appear  in  the  seas  of  the  warmer  aTid  temperate  zones,  are  also  so  con- 
siderable that  these  fluttering  ''sea  butterflies  (Farfalle  di  marey^  often 
play  a  very  important  part  in  the  '^cycle  of  matter  in  the  sea"  (Stoffwechsel 
dcH  Meeres^^).  The  irregularity  of  the  distribution  and  phenomena 
is  also  shown  by  the  fact  that  Hensen,  during  his  plankton  expedition 
through  the  North.  Sea  (July  and  August,  1887),  completely  missed  the 
l>terop()d8  (9,  p.  59;  10,  p.  116).  On  the  other  handi~when  in  August, 
1879,  I  fished  at  Scoury,  on  the  northwest  coast  of  Scotland,  we  found 
such  immense  quantities  of  Limacina  (during  the  forenoon  in  still 
weather)  that  these  pteropods  certainly  formed  more  than  nine-tenths 
of  the  entire  plankton,  and  with  a  bucket  we  could  scoop  up  many 
thousands.  The  mass  of  the  swarm  had  the  same  density  for  a  depth  of 
two  fathoms  and  for  more  than  a  square  kilometer  in  horizontal  extent. 
Cephalopods. — Although  entirely  swimming  animals,  these  highly 
developed  mollusks  for  the  most  part  do  not  fall  under  the  term  plankton, 
if  with  Hensen  we  limit  this  to  those  '^  animals  floating  involuntarily 
in  the  sea"  (9,  p.  1).  They  must  then  be  included  in  the  ^'nekton;" 
but  naturally  it  depends  in  some  eases  entirely  on  the  strength  of  the 
current  whether  the  small  cephalopods  should  be  included  in  the 
former  or  in  the  latter.  In  any  case  this  highest  developed  class  of 
mollusks  is  of  very  great  importance  in  the  physiology  of  the  plankton, 
the  question  of  the  "  cycle  of  matter  in  the  sea."  On  the  one  hand 
they  daily  consume  vast  masses  of  pteropods,  Crustacea,  sagitta,  medu- 
sae, and  other  planktenic  animals;  on  the  other,  they  furnish  the  most 
important  food  for  fishes  and  cetaceans.  From  recent  investigations 
it  is  found  that  the  cephalopods  are  partly  pelagic,  partly  zonary  or 
bathybic  {Spirula,  KautiluSj  etc.).  Characteristic  small,  transparent 
Decolenas  (Loligopsidas)  aire  known  as  partly  pelagic,  partly  bathybic 
species  (15,  i).  36).  The  same  is  true  also  of  some  Octole^ice  (Philonexidw). 
Young  forms  of  cephalopods  are  captured  swimming  in  the  plankten  at 
the  surface  as  well  as  in  the  depths. 

G. — ECHINODERMS  OF  THE  PLANKTON. 

The  rayed  animals  in  their  significance  in  the  plankten,  as  also  in 
many  other  morphological  and  physiological  relations,  show  highly 
peculiar  and  varied  conditions.  Although  all  echinoderms  are  without 
exception  purely  marine  animals,  and  no  single  form  of  tfiis  great 
group  inhabits  fresh  water,  still  not  a  single  species  has  completely 
adopted  the  planktenic  life.  Not  a  single  echinoderm  in  its  full-grown 
•ind  sexually  mature  condition  can  be  called  pelagic.  The  few  forms 
which  temporarily  swim  about  {Comatulidw)  belong  only  to  the  neritic 
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fauua  and  do  uot  occur  iu  the  ocean.    They  also  are  found  in  such 
limited  numbers  that  they  are  without  importance  for  the  plankton. 

Much  more  important  for  us  are  the  free-swimming  echinodermlaryfiB, 
which  often  play  a  great  part  in  the  ueritic  plankton.  Indeed  they  are 
classical  objects  in  the  history  of  plankton  investigation;  for  to  their 
study  their  discoverer,  Johannes  Midler,  forty-five  years  ago  first  ap- 
plied the  method  of  "pelagic  fishery  with  the  fine  net,''  which  soon  led 
to  such  remarkable  and  brilliant  results.  The  distribution  and  number 
of  the  larval  rayed  animals  is  naturally  dependent  upon  that  of  their 
benthonic  parents;  but  in  addition  also  partly  upon  chorological,  partly 
(Ecological  causes.  According  to  Sir  Wyville  Thompson  (14,  ii,  pp. 
217-245;  6,  p.  379),  the  remarkable  metamorphosis,  discovered  and  de- 
scribed in  a  masterly  way  by  Miiller,  is  the  rule  only  among  the  littoral 
forms,  chiefly  in  the  temperate  and  warm  zones;  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  the  exception  in  the  case  of  the  majority,  for  star  animals  of  the 
de^p  sea  and  cold  zones,  in  the  Arctic  as  well  as  in  the  Antarctic, 
develop  directly.  Therefore,  great  troops  of  pelagic  larvaB  of  these 
animals  occur  commonly  only  in  the  iieritic  plankton  of  the  temperate 
and  warm  zones,  not  in  the  open  ocean.  Tliey  seem  to  visit  the  depths 
(below  100  meters)  very  seldom  (15,  p.  17).  Besides,  their  appearance 
is  naturally  counect^jd  with  the  time  of  year  of  this  development;  often 
only  during  a  few  months  (9,  p.  62).  The  variation  in  the  constitution 
of  the  '^ periodic  plankton"  is  here  very  remarkable. 

H. — Articulates  of  the  Plankton. 

Of  the  three  chief  divisions  which  we  distinguish  in  the  group  of 
articulated  animals  (30,  p.  570)  two,  the  Annelids  and  TracheateSj  take 
no  part  in  the  constitution  of  the  plankton.  Both  are  represented  ojily 
by  a  few  pelagic  genera,  and  these  have  a  limited  distribution.  Much 
greater  in  importance  is  the  third  chief  division,  the  Crustacea.  It  is 
the  only  animal  class  which  is  never  lacking  in  the  tow-net  collections 
(or  only  very  exceptionally),  and  which  commonly  appears  in  such 
numbers  that  their  predominant  position  in  the  animal  world  of  the 
*  sea  is  evident  at  the  first  glance.  This  applies  as  well  t^)  the  oceanic 
as  to  the  neritic  fauna,  to  the  littoral  as  to  the  abyssal  benthos. 

Annelids, — ^The  great  mass  of  this  group,  so  rich  in  forms,  belongs  to 
tlie  benthos,  and  is  represented  in  the  abyssal  as  well  as  in  the  littoral 
fauna  by  numerous  creeping  and  sessile  forms.  Only  very  few  ringed 
animals  have  acquired  the  i)elagic  mode  of  life  and  have  assumed  the 
characteristic  hyaline  condition  of  the  oceanic  glasslike  animals,  the 
swimming  Tomopteridw  and  Alciopidce,  Both  families  are  represented 
in  the  plankton  only  by  a  few  genera  and  species,  and  as  a  rule  their 
T^uinber  of  individuals  is  not  very  considerable.  Chun  has  lately 
shown  by  means  of  the  dosible  net  that  both  forms,  Tomopteris  sis  well  as 
AleiopCj  are  represented  in  the  difierent  depths,  from  500  to  1,300  meters, 
by  peculiar  zonary  and  bathybic  species,  which  are  distinguishable 
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from  the  pelagic  species  of  the  surface  by  characteristic  marks.  ^'The 
wealth  in  such  Alciopidw  (and  Tomopteridce)  at  all  depths  of  100  meters 
or  over  is  very  surprisiug,  and  it  requires  a  careful  scrutiny,  for  the  beau- 
tiful transparent  worms  often  press  actively  by  dozens  in  serpentine 
course  through  the  crowd  of  other  forms  in  the  dishes''  (15,  p.  24). 

Crustacea. — In  their  general  oecological  importance,  in  their  uni- 
versal distribution  over  all  parts  of  the  ocean,  and  especially  in  their 
incomprehensible  fertility  and  the  abundance  of  their  appearance  con- 
ditioned thereby,  the  Crustacea  surpass  all  other  classes  of  animals.  In 
the  physiology  of  the  plankton  the  first  rank  in  the  animal  kingdom  be- 
longs to  them,  as  to  diatoms  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  On  the  whole, 
in  the  organic  life  of  the  ocean  they  have  the  same  predominant  impor- 
tance as  the  insects  for  the  fauna  and  iiora  of  the  laud.  In  a  similar 
way,  as  the  complicated  "struggle  for  existence"  has  called  up  for  the 
latter  a  quantity  of  remarkable  oecological  relations  and  morphological 
differences  conditioned  thereby  within  the  insect  class,  so  has  the  same 
occurred  in  the  ocean  within  the  crustacean  class.  Meanwhile  the 
numerous  orders  and  families  of  this  class,  so  rich  in  forms,  participate 
in  very  different  degrees  in  the  constitution  of  the  plankton.  The  order 
of  copenods  by  far  surpasses  all  other  orders.  Next  to  these  follow  the 
ostracods  and  schizopods,  then  the  phyllopods,  amphipods  and  deca- 
pods. The  other  orders  of  crustaceans  participate  in  the  constitution 
of  the  plankton  in  a  much  less  degree — part  of  them  very  little.  It  is 
to  be  added  that  larvie  of  all  orders  may  appear  in  great  numbers 
therein.  Thus,  for  example,  the  pelagic  larvie  of  the  sessile  benthouic 
cirripeds  often  appear  in  the  ueritic  plankton  so  numerously  that  they 
constitute  four-fifths  to  nine-tenths  or  even  more  of  the  entire  mass. 

The  chorology  of  the  Crustacea  offers  to  the  plankton  investigator  one 
of  the  most  important  and  interesting  fields  of  work,  the  elaboration  of 
which  has  yet  scarcely  been  begun.  The  same  applies  also  to  the  geog- 
raphy and  topography  of  the  oceanic  and  neritic  Crustacea^  both  in 
their  horizontal  and  vertical  distribution,  to  their  relations  to  the  ben- 
tlionic  Crustacea  as  well  as  to  the  marine  fauna  and  flora  in  general. 
As  a  very  important  result  of  the  recent  discoveries,  particularly  of  the 
Challenger^  the  fact  must  here  as  elsewhere  be  brought  up  that  in  the 
different  groups  of  Crustacea  (just  as  in  the  Radiolaria)  the  vertical 
divisions  of  the  planJctonic  fauna  can  be  very  plainly  distinguished. 
Pelagic,  zonary,  and  bathybic  forms  are  found  here  in  quite  definite 
relations. 

Copepoda,. — As  the  Crustacea  are  on  the  whole  the  most  important  and 
infiuential  among  the  planktonic  animals  in  their  (ecological  relations, 
so  are  the  copepods  among  the  Crustaeea,  Only  one  who  has  seen  with 
his  own  eyes  can  gain  a  conception  of  the  innumerable  masses  in  which 
these  small  crustaceans  crowd  the  surface  of  the  ocean  as  well  as  the 
zones  of  different  depths.  For  days  the  ship  may  sail  through  wide 
stretches  of  ocean  whose  surface  always  remains  covered  with  the  same 
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yellowish  or  reddish  *' animal  mush,"  composed  iu  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  copepods.  in  the  journal  which  I  kept  in  the  winter  of  1866-67, 
at  Lanzarote,  in  the  Canary  Islands,  of  the  varying  constitution  of  the 
plankton,  for  many  days  there  is  only  the  remark:  "almost  pure  buck- 
ets of  copepods,''  or  "  the  collection  consisted  ahnost  entirely  of  Cr^s- 
tnceaj  by  far  the  greater  part  of  copepods."  That  these  small  crus- 
taceans form  the  chief  food  supply  for  many  of  the  most  important 
food-fishes  {e.  (jr.,  the  herring)  has  long  been  known.  In  the  Arctic  as  well 
as  the  Antarctic  Ocean  Cahmm  finmarchicm  and  a  few  related  8])ecies 
form  in  general  the  chief  bulk  of  the  plankton,  and  furnish  food  for 
pteropods  and  cephalopods,  for  the  divers  and  penguins,  for  many  iislies 
and  whales.  On  the  voyage  from  Japan  to  Honolulu  the  ChMenger 
sailed  through  wide  stretches  of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  which  were 
covered  with  red  and  white  patches,  caused  by  great  accumulations  of 
two  species  of  small  copepods,  the  red  being  Calamui  propinquus  (8,  p. 
758).  In  many  other  regions,  from  the  Polar  Circle  to  the  Equator,  the 
ship  passed  through  white  bands  many  miles  wide,  composed  solely 
of  coi)epods  (8,  p.  843).  That  their  appearance  is  very  irregular  and 
dependent  on  many  conditions  is  true  of  this  very  important  group 
of  plankton  animals  as  for  all  others.  For  two  dsiys  the  Challenger  went 
through  thick  shoals  of  Corycaeits  pellucidm.  For  the  next  three  day8 
the  copepods  had  entirely  disappeared. 

Ilensen  has  made  statistical  statements  upon  the  appearance  of  the 
copepods  of  the  North  and  Baltic  seas  (9,  p.  45).  Chun  has  lately  shown 
that  this  order  plays  a  highly  significant  rdle,  not  only  at  the  surface, 
but  also  at  considerable  depths  ((JOO  to  1,3(M)  meters),  (15,  p.  25).  *' Their 
abundance  and  richness  in  forms  in  greater  depths  is  absolutely  aston- 
ishing. Larval  forms  of  species  sessile  or  living  upon  the  bottom  min- 
gle in  confusion  with  the  young  forms  and  sexually  mature  stages  of 
enpelagic  species.  Many  species  hitherto  regarded  as  varieties  are 
numerously  represented  in  the  depths."  On  the  other  hand,  the  order 
seems  to  be  very  poorly  represented  at  very  great  depths.  The  Chal- 
lenger found  only  one  very  characteristic  deep-sea  species  in  2,200 
fathoms — PontoHtratioUles  ahysHlcolla  (8,  p.  845).  Some  genera  never 
leave  the  surftice  and  are  autopelagic,  e.g.^  PonielUna  (15,  p.  27). 

OHtracoda. — The  ostracods  are,  next  to  the  cx)pepods,  the  most  impor- 
tant Crnstacea  of  the  x)lankton,  and  are  represented  at  the  surfac^^  as 
well  as  in  different  depths  by  masses  of  many  species.  In  the  (ecology 
of  the  ocean  they  play  a  similar  rcMe,  as  do  the  near-related  cladocerans 
(Daphnida')  in  the  fresh  water.  The  Cfudlenger  collected  221  species  of 
ostracods.  Of  these  52  were  found  below  500  fathoms,  19  below  1,500, 
and  8  below  2,000  fathoms  in  depth.  Many  ostracods,  like  many  cope- 
pods and  other  crust4ic(»ans,  belong  to  the  most  important  luminous 
animals  of  the  ocean.  On  my  journey  to  Ceylon  (in  the  beginning  of 
November,  1881),  as  well  as  on  the  return  trip  (middle  of  March,  1882), 
I  admired  as  never  before  the  oceanic  light  in  its  splendor.  "The  whole 
ocean,  so  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  was  a  continuous  shimmering  sea 
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of  light."  Microscopical  investigation  of  tlio  water  showed  that  the 
hiininous  animals  were  for  the  most  part  small  Crustacea  (Ostracoda), 
to  a  less  extent  Afedusw,  Salpw^  worms,"  etc.  (25,  pp.  42, 372).  Chierchia, 
three  years  later,  in  the  same  region  and  in  the  same  month,  saw  the 
same  brilliant  phenomenon:  "The  most  brilliant  emerald-green  light 
was  produced  by  an  infinitude  of  ostracods"  (8,  p.  108). 

Scliizopoda. — Not  less  important  in  the  planktonic  life  than  the  ostra- 
co(Ls  (sometimes  even  more  important)  are  the  schizopods.  They  also 
occur  in  wide  stretches  in  immense  swarms  at  the  surface,  as  well  as 
in  greater  and  lesser  depths.  They  also  play  a  great  rOle  in  the  cycle  of 
matter  in  the  sea  {Stoffwechsel  des  Meeres);  on  the  one  side  since  they 
devour  great  quantities  of  protozoa  and  planktonic  larvae,  and  on  the 
other  because  they  serve  as  food  for  the  cephalopods  and  fishes.  Many 
schizopods,  like  many  ostracods  and  copepods,  belong  to  the  most  bril- 
liantly luminous  animals,  and,  like  the  latter,  furnish  very  interesting 
problems  for  the  bathygraphy  of  the  plankton.  G.  O.  Sars,  who  has 
worked  up  the  rich  material  collected  by  the  Challenger,  distinguished  67 
species,  and  found  that  32  of  these  lived  only  at  the  surface,  6  from  32  to 
300  fathoms,  and  4  extended  down  below  2,000  fathoms  (as  far  as  2,740 
fathoms),  (6,  p.  739).  Chun  also  has  discovered  in  the  Mediterranean  a 
number  of  new  zonary  and  bathybic  schizopods  very  different  from  the 
pelagic  varieties  of  the  »i\rfacey  Stylochiron^ArachnomyaiSj etc.  (15,1^.30). 

The  phyllopods  (Daphnidw),  the  amphipods  (PhronimidWy  Hyperi- 
dw)^  and  the  decapods  (MiersidWy  Sergestidai)  are  indeed  represented 
in  the  plankton  by  a  number  of  interesting  forms,  partly  oceanic, 
partly  neritic;  and  some  of  these  occasionally  appear  in  considerable 
quantities.  But  as  a  whole  they  are  of  far  less  importance  than  the 
copepods,  ostracods,  and  schizopods.  The  same  applies  also  to  the 
other  groups  of  Crustacea,  although  many  of  them  in  their  larval  state 
take  a  great  part  in  the  constitution  of  the  plankton.  Also  in  regard 
to  these  multiformed  and  often  ^^i\^VLA2i\\t  pelagic  crustacean  larvae,  2i^ 
well  as  for  the  mature  crustacean  animals,  the  advancing  planktou 
study  has  still  to  establish  and  explain  a  fond  of  facts;  namely,  in 
relation  to  their  pelagic,  zonary,  and  bathybic  distribution ;  their  migra- 
tions, and  the  relations  in  which  this  planktonic  fauna  stands  to  the 
benthic  fauna. 

hisecta. — That  important  branch  the  Tracheata,  the  most  numerous 
in  forms  of  all  the  principal  divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom,  has  in  the 
sea  no  representatives  whatever.  The  Protra^heata,  Myriapoda,  and 
Arachnidcr  are  exclusively  inhabitants  of  the  land  and  in  small  part  of 
the  fresh  water,  except  the  pycnogonids  or  pantopods  (in  case  these 
really  belong  to  the  Aracknidw).  Among  the  Insecta  there  is  only  a 
single  small  group  of  true  marine  animals,  tho  family  of  the  Halobatid<e. 
These  small  insects,  belonging  to  the  Hemiptera,  have  completely  ac- 
quired a  pelagic  mode  of  life,  and  run  about  in  the  tropical  ocean  just 
as  our  "water-runner"  (Hydrometra)  on  the  surface  of  fresh,  water. 
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Both  of  the  genera  belonging  tliere  (Halohates  and  HalobatodeSj  with 
about  a  dozen  species)  are  limited  to  the  tropical  and  subtropical  zone. 
The  Challenger  found  them  in  the  Atlantic  between  35*^  north  latitude 
and  20^  south  latitude;  in  the  Pacific  between  37^  north  latitude  and 
23°  south  latitude.  I  myself  observed  Halohates  numerously  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  and  on  one  day  in  crowds  in  the  neighborhood  of  Belli- 
gam.    Although  they  can  dive,  they  never  go  into  the  depths. 

*  J. — TuxirATKs  OK  THK  Plankton. 

The  tribe  of  mantle  animals  falls  into  two  chief  divisions,  according 
to  their  mode  of  life.  The  ascidians  belong  to  the  hentlws;  all  other 
tunicates  to  the  plankton.  The  Copelata  (or  AppendicularUlw)  are  mor- 
phologically the  oldest  branch  of  the  stem,  and  are  to  be  regarded  as 
the  nearest  of  the  now  living  relatives  of  the  Prochordiniw,  the  hyi)o- 
thetical  common  ancestor  of  tiie  tunicati»s  and  vertebrates  (30,  p.  (>05). 
The  near  relationshij)  of  the  Copelata  and  the  ascidian  larva  makes  it 
very  probable  that  the  whole  class  of  ascidians  has  sprung  from  the 
primarily  pelagic  Copelata^  and  has  diverged  from  this  through  the 
a<*quirement  of  a  sessile  mode  of  life.  The  Lucidiw  or  PyrosomUUVj  on 
the  other  hand,  are  i)robably  secondarily  pelagic  animals,  and  sprang 
from  the  Ccelocormidw,  a  benthonic  synascidian  group.  The  Thaluliw 
(the  Doliolidce  as  well  as  the  Salpidw)  are  to  be  regarded  as  primarily 
I)elagic  animals.  The^e  conditions  are  doubly  interesting,  because  the 
tunicates  in  an  exemplary  manner  demonstrate  the  peculiarities  which 
the  transition  on  one  side  to  a  sessile  mode  of  life  in  the  benthos  (in 
case  of  the  ascidians),  and  on  the  other  to  a  free-swimming  mode  of 
life  in  the  plankton  (in  the  case  of  all  other  tunicates),  has  brought 
al>out.  All  the  latter  are  transparent  and  luminous  fragile  animals, 
\yooT  in  genera  and  species,  but  rich  in  numbers  of  individuals.  The 
ascidians,  on  the  other  hand,  fastened  to  the  bottom,  in  part  littoral  on 
the  coast,  in  part  abyssal  in  the  deep  sea,  are  much  richer  in  genera 
and  species,  in  many  ways  adapted  to  the  manifold  local  conditions  of 
the  bottom,  and  mostly  opaque.  The  few  hyaline  forms  (e,  //.,  ClaveUina) 
may  be  regarded  as  the  remnant  of  the  old  ascidian  branch,  which 
diverged  from  the  pelagic  Copelata. 

All  ])lanktonic  tunicates  are  exquisite  oceanic  animals  and  all  may 
appear  in  immense  swarms  of  astonishing  extent.  Murray  (0,  pp.  170, 
521,  738,  etc.)  and  Ohierchia  (8,  pp.  32,  53,  75,  etc.)  niet  with  great 
swarms  of  Appendicularia^  Pyrottomaj  Doliolumj  and  Salpa  in  the  middle 
of  the  open  ocean,  both  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  particularly  in  the 
equatorial  zone.  I  observe^l  the  same  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  between 
Ceyh)n  and  Aden.  Further,  1  have  whoh»  bottles  full  of  closely  pressed 
Thai idiiv,  which  Captain  Rabbe  collected  in  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic, 
Pacific,  and  Indian  oceans,  far  removed  from  all  coasts.  In  many  log 
books  also  these  swimming  and  luminous  crowds  of  Salpa  and  Fyro- 
soma  ou  the  open  sea,  far  from  all  coasts,  are  spoken  of.    On  the  other 
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hand  we  know  of  no  neritic  tuiiicat^s,  no  other  forms  of  swimming 
mantled  animals  which  are  found  only  on  the  coasts,  except  the  omni- 
present ascidian  larva. 

Lately  Chun  has  establisheil  the  interesting  fact  that  the  planktonic 
tunicates  occur  in  numbers  not  only  at  the  surface  and  in  slight  depths, 
but  also  during  the  summer  extend  down  into  greater  depths  (15,  pp. 
32,  42).  He  discovered  further  in  the  Mediterranean  new  Copelata^ 
wliich  are  only  zonary  or  bathybie,  never  coming  to  the  surface  and 
characterized  by  peculiar  organization  as  well  as  difierence  in  size 
{Megalocereus  abyssorum,  3  centimeters  long,  16,  p.  40). 

The  small,  delicate  Copelata  and  DoUola^  from  their  small  size,  are 
naturally  more  difficult  to  see  than  the  large  luminous  Salpce  and 
Pi/rosoma.  Whoever  has  carefully  examined  great  quantities  of  oceanic 
planktcm  can  readily  testify  that  the  former  also  occur  almost  every- 
where and  occasionally  take  an  important  part  in  the  constitution  of 
the  mixed  plankton.  Among  the  Salpw  there  are  for  example  the 
smaller  s])ecios  which  form  extensive  swimming  shoals.  From  the 
three-year  observations  of  Schmidtlein  it  is  learned  that  the  nalpas 
belong  to  the  perennial  plankton  and  are  numerous  throughout  the 
whole  year  (19,  p.  123). 

K. — VKRTEIIKATE8   OF   THE   PfJlNKTON. 

The  vertebrates  of  the  sea  jvre  in  their  mature  condition  for  the  most 
part  too  large  and  have  too  i)owerful  voluntary  movements  to  be 
reck()ned  in  the  true  plankton  in  Ilensen's  sense,  as  *' animals  carried 
involuntarily  with  the  wat^r.''  The  sea  fishes,  as  well  as  the  aquatic 
birds  and  mammals  of  the  sea,  overcome  more  or  less  easily  the  impetus 
of  the  currents,  and  thereby  prove  their  independence  by  voluntary 
movements,  which  is  not  cx)mmonly  the  case  with  the  floating  inver- 
tebrate animals  of  the  plankton.  Meanwhile  I  have  already  shown 
above  that  this  limitation  of  the  ji>/awfc^ow  against  the  nekton  is  very 
arbitrary  and  at  any  moment  may  be  changed  in  f^ivor  of  the  latter 
through  diminution  of  the  strength  of  the  current.  For  the  chief  point 
of  Hensen's  plankton  investigation,  for  the  question  of  the  "cycle  of 
matter  in  the  sea,''  the  vertebrates  are  of  greatest  importance,  since 
they,  the  largest  of  the  rapacious  animals  of  the  sea,  daily  consume  the 
greatest  quantity  of  plankton,  no  matter  whether  directly  or  indirectly. 
A  single  sea  fish  of  medium  size  may  daily  consume  hundreds  of 
pteropods  and  thousands  of  Crustacea,  and  in  case  of  the  giant  cetaceans 
this  (quantity  may  be  increased  ten  or  a  hundred  fold.  In  a  compre- 
hensive consideration  of  the  plankton  conditions,  and  particularly  in 
its  i>hysiological,  (ecological,  and  chorological  discussion,  a  thorough 
investigation  of  the  vertebrates  swimming  in  the  sea,  the  marine  fishes, 
the  aquatic  birds,  seals,  and  cet4U»eans,  is  not  to  be  undertaken.  We 
(*an  then  turn  from  it  here,  since  it  has  no  further  relation  to  the  pur- 
pose of  this  plankton  study.     We  can  here  in  Hensen's  sense  (0,  p.  1) 
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provisionally  liniit  ourselves  to  the  vertebrates  of  the  sea  "carried 
involuntarily  with  the  water,"  and  as  such  (apart  from  a  few  small 
pelagic  fishes)  only  the  pelagic  eggs,  young  brood,  and  larvae  of  the 
marine  fishes  come  into  consideration.  Some  few  teleosts  (ScopelidcBy 
Trichiiirid(Vj  et  aL)  occur  sometimes  in  schools  in  the  plankton  and 
are  partly  autopelagic,  ])artly  bathypelagic.  The  remarkable  Lepto- 
cephalidw  are  possibly  planktonic  larv»  (of  Muramoidce)^  which  never 
become  sexually  mature  (7,  i>.  562). 

Fish  eggs, — The  planktonic  fish  eggs,  found  in  great  numbers  at  the 
surface  of  the  sea,  as  well  as  the  young  fish  escaped  from  them,  play 
without  doubt  a  great  role  in  the  natural  history  of  the  sea.  Hensen, 
whose  planktonic  investigation  started  from  this  point,  had  thereux)on 
"based  the  hope  to  obtain  afar  more  definite  conclusion  upon  the  supply 
of  certain  species  of  fishes  than  had  hitherto  seemed  to  be  possible**  (0, 
p.  39).  But  the  assumption  from  which  he  starts  is  wholly  untenable. 
Hensen  says  (loc.  cit): 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted  that  an  opinion  upon  the  relative  wealth  of  various 
kinds  of  fish  in  the  Baltic  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  ocean  whatever  can  be  obtained 
through  the  determination  of  the  quantity  of  egf^s  in  the  area  under  consideration. 

Brandt  also  characterizes  this  proi)osition  as  very  lucid  and  weighty 
(23,  p.  r>17). 

This  standard  proposition  of  Hensen  and  Brandt,  from  which  a  series 
of  very  important  and  complicated  computations  are  to  be  made,  was 
disposed  of  in  a  brilliant  manner  thirty  years  ago  by  Charles  Darwin. 
In  the  third  chapter  of  his  epoch-making  "Origin  of  Species,"  treating 
of  the  "Struggle  for  Existence,"  Darwin,  under  the  head  of  Malthus' 
theory  of  population,  speaks  of  the  conditions  and  results  of  individual 
increase,  the  geometric  relation  of  their  increase,  and  the  nature  of  the 
hindrances  to  increase.  He  points  out  that  "in  all  cases  the  average 
number  of  individuals  of  any  species  of  plant  or  animal  depends  only 
indirectly  on  the  number  of  seeds  or  eggs,  but  directly  on  the  conditions 
of  existence  under  which  they  develop."  Striking  examples  of  these 
facts  are  every  where  at  hand,  and  I  myself  have  mentioned  a  number  of 
them  in  my  "Natural  History  of  Creation"  (30,  p.  143).  Still,  to  draw 
a  few  examples  from  the  life  of  the  i)lankton,  I  recall  in  this  connection 
many  pelagic  animals;  e.  g,j  Crustacea  and  medusa?.  >rany  small  medu- 
sae, which  belong  to  the  most  numerous  animals  of  the  pelagic  fauna 
{c,  (/.,  Oheliu  and  Lirope)  produce  relatively  few  eggs;  as  also  copepods, 
the  commonest  of  all  i)lanktonic  animals.  Incomparably  greater  is  the 
number  of  eggs  produced  by  a  single  large  medusa  or  decapod,  which 
belongs  to  the  rarer  species.  So,  from  the  number  of  pelagic  fish  eggs 
not  the  slightest  conclusion  can  be  drawn  as  to  the  number  of  fish  which 
<levelop  from  them  and  n^acli  maturity.  The  major  portion  of  the 
planktonic  fish  eggs  and  young  are  early  consumed  a«  food  by  other 
animals. 
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v.— COMPOSITION  OP  THE  PLANKTON. 

The  composition  of  the  plankton  is  in  qualitative  as  well  as  quantitative 
relations  very  irregular^  and  the  distribution  of  the  same  in  place  a7id 
time  in  the  ocean  also  very  unequal.  These  two  axioms  apply  to  the 
oceanic^  as  well  as  to  the  neritic  plankton.  In  both  these  important 
axioms,  which  in  my  oi)inion  must  form  the  starting-point  and  the 
foundation  for  the  wcology  and  chorology  of  the  plankton,  are  embodied 
the  concordant  fundamental  conceptions  of  all  those  naturalists  who 
have  hitherto  studied  carefully  for  a  long  time  <he  natural  history  of 
the  pelagic  fauna  and  flora. 

The  surprise  was  general  when  Prof.  Hensen  this  year  advanced  an 
entirely  oi>i)osite  opinion,  "that  in  the  ocean  the  plankton  was  dis- 
tributed so  equally  that  from  a  few  hauls  a  correct  estimate  could  be 
made  of  the  condition  in  a  very  much  greater  area  of  the  sea"  (22,  p. 
243).  He  says  himself  that  the  plankton  expedition  of  Kiel,  directed 
by  him,  started  on  this  ^^ purely  theoretical  viewj^'*  and  that  it  had  "/wW 
results  because  this  hypothesis  was  proven  far  more  completely  than 
could  have  been  hoped"  (22,  p.  244).* 

These  highly  remarkable  opinions  of  Uensen,  contradictory  to  all 
previous  conceptions,  demand  the  most  thorough  investigation ;  for  if 
they  are  true,  then  all  naturalists  who  many  years  previously,  and  in 
tlie  most  extensive  compass,  have  studied  the  composition  and  distri- 
bution of  the  plankton  are  completely  in  error  and  have  arrived  at 
entirely  false  conclusions.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  these  propositions  of 
Hensen  are  false,  then  his  entire  plankton  theory  ba^ed  thereon  falls, 
and  all  his  painstaking  computations  (on  which  in  the  last  six  years  he 
has  spent  17,000  hours,  which  he  wishes  to  have  number  the  individ- 
uals distributed  in  the  plankton)  are  utterly  worthless. 

In  the  first  place,  the  empirical  hasi^  upon  which  Hensen  founded  his 
assumptions  must  be  proved,  **  starting  from  a  purely  theoretical  point 
of  view. "  The  plankton  expedition  of  Kiel  was  93  days  at  sea,  and  in 
the  months  of  late  summer  (July  15  to  November  7)  which,  as  is  known, 
offer  m  the  northern  hemisphere  the  most  unfavorable  time  of  all  for 
pelagic  fishery  (28,  p.  10,  18).  Hensen  himself  says  that  it  bore  the 
"character  of  a  trial  trip"  (22,  p.  10),  and  his  companion  Brandt  names 
it  a  "reconnaissance  "  upon  which  they  had  come  to  investigate  rapidly 


"  Ileusen  npeaks  of  this  in  the  following  termA:  '' Hitherto  it  was  the  prevaiUng 
view  that  tho  inhabitant's  of  the  sea  were  distributt^d  in  kcIiooIh,  and  that  one,  ac- 
cording to  luck  and  chance,  according  to  wind,  current,  and  season,  Rometimes  came 
upon  thick  niasseH,  sometimes  npon  nninhabited  parts.  This  in  fact  appHes  only  in 
a  certain  degreo  for  the  harbors.  For  the  open  sea  our  knowledge  teaches  that  nor- 
mally regular  distribution  obtains  there,  which  changes  in  thickness  and  ingredients 
only  within  wide  zones  corresponding  to  the  climatic  conditions.  In  any  case  one 
must  seek  the  variation  from  such  condition  according  to  the  cause  which  has  pro- 
duced it,  and  the  occurrence  of  inequality  is  not  to  be  taken  as  the  given  starting- 
point  for  relative  investigation"  (22,  p.  244), 
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ill  succession  as  great  areas  as  possible"  (23,  p»  525)«  tn  a  more 
remarkable  way  lie  adds:  "Thereby  had  resulted  the  furnishing  of  a 
fixed  basis  for  a  thorough  quantitative  and  qualitative  analysis  of 
marine  organisms."  According  to  my  view  such  "fixed  basis"  was 
obtained  long  ago,  particularly  by  the  widely  extended  investigations 
of  the  Challenger  expedition  (from  January,  1873,  to  May,  1876),  fitted 
out  with  all  appli<ances.  This  embraced  a  period  of  forty  months,  and 
included  "the  whole  expanse  of  the  ocean."  Their  experience  ought 
to  lay  claim  to  much  greater  value  than  that  of  the  KatiofuU,  whose 
voyage  of  three  montiis  took  in  only  a  part  of  the  Atlantic,  and  was  in 
addition  trammeled  by  bad  weather,  accidents  to  the  ship,  early  loss  of 
the  large  vertical  nets,  and  other  misfortunes  in  the  carrying  out  of  their 
plans.  It  is  hardly  conceivable  how  an  "  exact  investigator,^  from  so 
incomplete  and  fragmentary  experience,  can  derive  the  "fixed  basis" 
for  new  and  far-reivching  views,  which  stand  in  remarkable  contradic- 
tion to  all  previous  experience. 

It  would  h(Te  lead  too  far,  if,  from  the  numerous  old  and  new  narra- 
tives of  voyages,  I  shouhl  collect  the  observations  of  seafarers  upon 
the  remarkable  inequality  of  the  sea  population,  the  different  fauna  and 
flora  of  the  regions  of  currents,  the  alternation  of  immense  swimming 
swarms  of  animals  and  almost  uninhabited  areas  of  sea.  It  is  sufficient 
to  point  out  tlie  two  works  in  which  the  most  extensive  and  thorough 
knowledge  up  to  this  time  is  collected,  the  "Narrative  of  the  Cniise  of 
H.  M.  S.  Challengerj^^  edited  by  John  Murray  (G),  and  the  "Gollezioni 
della  R.  Corvetta  Vett^r  FiaaniV  (8),  published  by  Chierchia.  Since  the 
general  chorological  and  (ecological  results  in  these  two  principal  works 
agree  fully  with  my  own  views  gained  from  thirty  years'  exj)erience,  I 
pass  immediately  to  a  general  exposition  of  these  latter,  reserving  their 
proof  for  a  later  special  work. 

A. — POLYMIXIC  AND   MONOTONIC  PlJkNKTON. 

The  contstifution  of  the  plankton  of  swimming  plants  and  animaU  of 
different  elasses  is  exceedingly  manifold.  In  this  regard  I  distinguish 
first  two  principal  forms,  polymixic  and  monotonic  plankton.* 

The  "mixed  tow-stuff  (A M^r/e6),  or  the  polymixic  plankton^^^  is  com- 
posed of  organisms  of  different  species  and  classes  in  such  a  w^ay  that 
no  one  form  or  group  of  forms  composes  more  than  the  one-half  of  the 
whole  volume.  Tlie  "  simple  tow-stuff,  on  the  other  hand,  or  the  monotonic 
plankton^'^  shows  a  very  homogeneous  composition,  while  a  single  group 
of  organisms,  a  single  species  or  a  single  genus,  or  even  a  single  family 
or  order,  forms  very  predominantly  the  chief  mass  of  the  capture,  at 
least  the  greater  part  of  the  entire  volume  of  the  plankton,  often  two- 
thirds  or  three  fourths  of  it,  sometimes  even  more.  Under  this  mon- 
otonia; plankton  one  may  again  distinguish  prevalent  plankton^  when 
the  predominant  gnmp  forms  up  to  three-fourths  of  the  total  volome, 

* UoXvfiiKTo^  -.=.  much  mixed,  compYen;  |aovotov«^  -i=.  o^  v\  ^\\\^<i  iv>\\si,  «\xcc^W 
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and  uniform  plankton  when  this  exceeds  three-fourths  and  forms  almost 
the  whole  mass. 

In  general  the  mixed  plankton  is  more  abundant  than  the  simple, 
since  as  a  rule  the  circumstances  of  the  "struggle  for  existence"  condi- 
tion and  vary  in  many  ways  the  constitution  of  the  planktonic  flora  and 
fauna.  Still  there  are  numerous  exceptions  to  this  rule,  and  at  many 
])oints  in  the  ocean  (especially  in  the  zoocurrents)  there  occurs  locally 
a  development  so  numerous,  and  an  accumulation  of  a  single  form  or 
group  of  forms  in  such  swarms,  that  these  in  the  haul  of  the  i)elagic  net 
form  more  than  one-half  the  entire  volume.  This  monotonic  plunkton 
appears  in  very  different  definite  forms;  for  the  difference  of  climate, 
the  season,  the  oceanic  currents,  the  neritic  relation,  etc.,  determine 
significant  ditterences  in  the  (quantitative  development  of  the  plankton 
organisms,  which  simultaneously  appear  in  vast  numbers  in  a  definite 
region.  I  will  next  briefly  go  over  the  single  forms  of  the  monotonic 
plankton  known  to  me,  pjussing  over,  however,  the  consideration  of  the 
extremely  manifold  composition  of  the  polymixlc  plankton^  since  I  am 
reserving  that  as  well  as  a  contribution  of  a  number  of  mixture-tables 
for  a  later  work. 

1.  Monotonic  Protophytic  Plankton. — Of  the  seven  groups  of  pelagic 
Protophytcfij  at  least  three,  the  Diatonia^  MarracytcH^  aiul  Peridinew^ 
appear  !n  such  quantities  in  the  ocean  that  they  alone  may  constitute 
the  larger  part  of  the  collection  of  the  pelagic  nets.  The  most  impor- 
tant and  most  common  is  the  monotonic  diatom-plankton,  particularly  in 
brackish  and  coast  waters.  The  siliceous-shelled  unicellular  Protophyteft 
which  (compose  this  belong,  often  predominantly  or  almost  entirely,  to 
a  single  s[)ecies  or  genus,  Jis  Synedre  in  the  colder,  ChwtoceroH  in  the 
warmer  seas.  The  colossal  masses  of  Arctic  and  Antarctic  diatoms, 
which  form  the  "black- water,"  the  feeding-ground  of  whales,  have  been 
mentioned  above.  In  the  warmer  tropical  and  subtropical  parts  of 
the  ocean  such  accumulations  of  diatoms  seldom  or  never  occur.  Here 
their  place  is  taken  by  the  monotonie  mtirracyte-plankton,  composed  of 
immense  swarms  of  nyctipelagic  PyrocyHtidw.  Less  frequent  is  the 
monotonic  pcridinea*-plankton.  Although  these  IHnoflagellata  take  a 
very  significant  part  in  the  conqwsition,  especially  of  the  neritic  plank- 
ton, yet  they  do  not  often  occur  in  such  quantities  as  to  form  the 
greater  part  of  the  volume  of  the  capture. 

2.  Monotonic  Metaphytic- Plankton. — Among  the  pelagic  Metaphytes 
there  are  only  two  forms,  the  Oscillatoriw  and  the  Sargassew,  which 
appear  so  numerously  that  they  form  the  greater  part  of  the  pelagic 
tow  stuff*.  The  monotonic  OHcillatoriwplankton,  as  a  rule  formed  of 
swimming  bundles  of  fibers  of  a  single  species  of  Trichod^nmium,  ap- 
|)ears  in  many  regions  of  the  tropical  ocean  in  such  masses  that  the 
quantity  of  the  pelagic  fauna  is  diminished  on  that  account.  The 
monotonic  HargaHsumplankton,  formed  of  ** swimming  banks"  of  a  single 
fucoid,  Sarga^sum  bacciferum,  is  the  chara(tteriatic  maBsivo  form  of 
organic  life  in  the  HaHstana  of  the  "  ^vvv^gdj&^o  ^&«ai? 

H.  Mis.  113 39 
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3.  Monotonic  ProtozOicPlanlcton, — Among  the  imicollular  Frotazoaj 
three  differeut  groups,  the  N'octiluca,  Glohigerina^  and  RaMolaria^  ap- 
pear pelagically  in  such  quantities  that  they  form  the  greater  part  of 
the  volume  of  the  plankton.  The  monotonic  noctilucaplanJcton  is  neritiCy 
and  is  composed  ahnost  exclusively  of  milliards  of  the  common  Nodi- 
luca  miliaris.  It  forms  the  reddish-yellow  covering  of  slime  upon  the 
surface  of  the  coast  seas,  and  in  the  ocean  always  points  out  the  litto- 
ral currents.  On  the  other  hand,  the  widely  distributed  monotonic  glo- 
bigerina-planlcton  is  purely  oceanic,  the  point  of  origin  of  the  glohigerina 
ooze  of  the  deep  sea.  In  different  regions  of  the  ocean  it  is  composed 
of  different  genera  of  the  above-mentioned  pelagic  thalamophores* 
Much  more  manifold  is  the  monotonic  radiolaria-planlctonj  also  oceanic. 
Of  these,  one  can  distinguish  the  three  following  modifications  :• 

(i)  Poly cyttaria- Plankton,  sometimes  composed  only  of  Collozoumj 
sometimes  of  Sphwrozoum,  sometimes  of  Collosphwra,  most  often  of  a 
mixture  of  these  three  forms ;  in  the  warmer  seas,  partly  pelagic,  partly 
zonary;  very  abundant. 

(2)  Acanthana-PlnnJctony  C/Ommonly  formed  of  milliards  of  a  single  or 
of  a  few  species  of  Acanthometron  (in  the  colder  seas,  e.  </.,  on  the  oast 
and  west  coast  of  South  America,  south  of  40^  S.  lat. ;  also  north  of 
50^  N.  lat.  on  the  coast  of  Shetland,  Faroe-Orkney,  and  Norway) ;  partly 
autopelagic,  partly  bathypelagic. 

(3)  Phwodaria- Plankton,  zonary  and  bathybic,  mostly  composed  of  the 
larger  species  of  Aulospharidw  and  Sagosphicridw,  Ccelodendridce  and 
Ga:lograph%dai  (e,  //.,  Coeloplegina  murrayanum  from  the  Faroe-Orkney 
Channel,  4,  p.  1757). 

4.  Monotonic  Cnidaria- Plankton. — In  the  group  of  nettle  animals 
there  are  numerous  forms  of  medusas  siphonophores,  and  ctenophores, 
which  appear  in  immense  schools.  The  monotone  medum-plankton  is 
chiefly  neritic,  composed  of  very  different  local  forms  on  the  different 
coasts.  Of  the  larger  Acraspedota,  in  the  w«armer  seas  Ehizostoma  (Pil- 
emidw,  CrambeHsidw)  particularly  occur;  in  the  colder,  Semostoma 
(Aurelidw,  C y an i d a^),  ^yh\G\\  in  schools  iill  the  littoral  bays  and  cur- 
rents. Of  the  oceanic  8cyphomednsa\  Pelagia  seems  to  form  similar 
schools.  Among  the  Craspedota,  monotonic  medusa-plankton  is  espe- 
cially formed  of  neritic  Cordonidw,  Margelida^nml  Uucopida\  of  ocosLuio 
uliJqvoridWj  TAriopidw,  and  Trarhyncmid^v,  Monotonic  siphonophorH' 
plankton  occurs  only  in  the  warmer  seas,  although  IXphyidea  are  found 
abundantly  in  all  parts  of  the  ocean.  The  remarkable  blue  troops  of 
the  pelagic  Physalidw,  PorpiHida;,  and  VelelUdw  have  for  a  long  time 


•Radiolarian-plankton  is  rontainod  in  13  preparations  of  the  Radiolaria  collection, 
which  I  have  colloct<Ml  (18iK.))  and  which  can  ho  hou^lit  throngh  the  famnlns  Frans 
Pohle  at  ,lcna;  8  of  those  prej»arationa  contain  polycyttaria-plankt,on,  2  acantharia- 
plankton,  and  3  i)h!ododaria-plankton.  This  conoction  (of  3-4  microscopical  prepa- 
ratioim)  oinhravci^  in  addition  17 preparations  of  the  radiolarian-ooze  of  the  deep  sea, 

and  /  pn'pnratiouA  of  deep  sea  UoTuy-spouv^cs,  whose  pseudo-skeleton  is  compoeed 

of  radioliihau  slime.     (C'hallenger  Rcpott,  paxt  liSLXXU.^ 
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ill  the  tropical  and  subtropical  seas  attracted  the  attention  of  seafarers 
by  their  immense  numbers  as  well  as  by  tlie  irre|»:ularity  of  their  sudden 
appearance  and  disappearance.  Rarer  is  a  purely  physonectic  phink- 
ton  chiefly  composed  of  ForsJcalia;  I  have  observed  sucli  repeatedly  at 
Lanzarote.  At  that  same  place  also  occurred  frequently  a  monotonic 
ctenophoraplanJcton,  These  delicate  nettle  animals  also,  as  is  well 
known,  like  the  Medmce  and  Siphonophores^  appear  in  such  closely 
packed  crowds  that  there  is  scarcely  room  between  them  for  other 
pelagic  animals.  Not  infrequently  the  great  accumulation  of  a  single 
species  of  ctenophore  imparts  to  the  plankton  a  very  remarkable  char- 
acter, and  this  is  true  in  all  oceans,  in  the  cold  as  well  as  in  the  warm 
and  t-emperate  zones.  More  often  it  happens  that  the  monotonic  cnid- 
aria- plankton  is  composed  of  several  species  of  Medu^w^  SiphonophoreSj 
and  CtenophoreSj  while  other  classes  of  animals  take  only  a  very  limited 
share  in  its  constitution. 

5.  Monotonic  SagittidasFlanlcton, — The  only  form  of  monotonic  plank- 
ton which  the  branch  of  Helminthes  furnishes  is  made  up  by  the  class 
of  the  Chcctognatha^  various  species  of  the  genera  Sagitta  and  SpadeUa. 
Although  purely  oceanic  according  to  their  mode  of  life,  yet  they  occur 
numerously  in  the  neritic  towstuflf  {Auftrieb),  Sometimes  only  a  single 
species  of  these  genera,  sometimes  several  species  close  together, 
appear  in  such  swarms  as  to  make  up  more  tlian  half  of  the  entire 
plankton.  These  phenomena  have  been  observed  in  the  colder  as  well 
as  in  the  warmer  seas.  In  the  former  the  plankton  is  composed  of  the 
smaUer,  in  the  latter  of  the  larger  species.  These  forms  occur  also  in 
the  deep  sea,  and  indeed  the  zonary  HagittidwplanJcton  is  composed 
of  dift'erent  species  from  the  pelagic. 

6.  Monotonic Pteropod<i' Plankton, — ^Vst^inishing  masses  of  oceanic  pte- 
ropods  are  very  widely  distributed  in  all  parts  of  the  ocean,  and  in  part 
are  formed  of  characteristic  genera  and  species  in  the  difterent  zones. 
The  immense  schools  of  Clio  boreal i^  and  JAmacina  arcticaj  which 
inhabit  the  northern  seas  and  {ha  •* whale-food")  furnish  the  chief 
food  supply  for  many  cetticeans,  st»abirds,  fishes,  and  cephaloi>ods, 
have  long  been  known.  But  no  less  immense  are  other  swarms  of 
pt^ropods,  composed  of  difterent  genera  and  species,  which  populate 
the  seas  of  the  temperate  and  tropical  zones.  These  have  often  escaped 
the  notice  of  seafarers,  because  most  species  are  nyctipelagic.  Of  the 
immense  quantities  of  these  floating  snails,  direct  evidence  is  furnished 
by  the  accumulated  calcareous  shells,  which  in  many  stretches  of  ocean 
(especially  in  the  tropical  zone)  thickly  cover  the  bottom  Jit  depths 
between  5<)0  and  1,50()  fathoms.  Often  the  greater  part  of  this 
"  pteropod-ooze  "  is  formed  solely  of  them  (0,  pp.  126, 922).  At  Messina 
as  well  as  at  Lanzarote  I  found  the  pteropod-plankton  often  mixed  with 
considerable  numbeis  of  het<5ropod8.  Still  the  latter  never  form  the 
greater  part  of  the  volume. 
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7.  Monotoniv  ('rufttacearianJcton. — As  tlie  crustaeoans  surpass  all 
other  classes  of  tlie  animals  of  the  plankton  in  qnantitativo  develop- 
ment, so  tliey  f<)nu  monot4)nie  i)lankton  Car  more  often  than  all  othcir 
classes.  Most  commonly  tliis  simph^  crnsta<;ean-phinkton  is  composed  of 
copepods,  not  infre(piently  entirely  of  a  sinji^le  species  (0,  pp.  758,  843). 
Next  to  this  I  have  more  fre<iuently  found  monotouic  osiracoda-plunk- 
tan;  next  aehizopoda-phoikton.  Sometimes  also  there  are  in  these  two 
orders  only  numberless  individuals  of  a  single  spe<*ies,  sometimes  of 
many  ditt'ereiit  si)ecies,  which  coni[K)se  the  monotonic  plankton,  often 
almost  exclusively,  and  at  other  limes  mixed  with  additions  of  other 
Crustacea,  Sagitta^  Saljya^  etc.  The  other  abov(»-mentioned  orders  of 
crustaceans,  which  also  take  a  considerable  part  in  the  constitution  of 
the  plankton,  the  decapods,  amphipods,  and  phyllopods,  I  have  never 
found  in  such  quantities  that  they  formed  more  than  half  of  the  mass 
oftow-stulf.  On  the  contrary,  such  quantities  oi!  crut<taveanlarva;  of 
one  species  (e.g.,  of  Lrpas  and  other  cirripeds)  oc<'asionally  appear  that 
they  predominantly  detc^rmine  the  character  of  the  i)lankton. 

8.  Monotoniv  Tk  nicat  a 'Plankton, — Next  to  the  monotonic  t<)rnis  of 
plankton,  which  are  com])Oscd  of  VruHtavva  and  (hiiflaria,  that  of  the 
Tnuivafa  \i^  most  immcrous.  Quite  ])re]>oiiderant  in  qimndty  are  the 
Thaliiliw  or  Salpaaw  {Sal2)a  and  Salpdla),  and  amon<:f  these,  espwially 
the  smaller  species  (Salpa  democrat iva-mitvronataj  ^^  rvncinatafiisi' 
formiH,  an<l  related  spex'ies).  1  have  often  taken  such  monotonic  salpa- 
plankton  in  the  ^lediterranean,  in  tJM*  Atlantic  and  Indian  oceans,  and 
have  received  the  same  also  tlirouji^h  Ca])t.  Kabbc  from  ditterent  parts 
of  the  Tacitic  Ocean.  Masses  of!  Doliolum  and  of  Copelata  {AjfpemlicU' 
laria^  Vcviliaria^  etc.)  an*  also  commonly  mixed  with  this  in  j^reater  or 
less  (luantities.  Still  these  plankt<mic  tunicates,  on  ac<*ount  of  their 
small  size,  r<'cede  before  tUvi  /Salpa:  1  know  of  no  instance  where  they 
have  by  Ihemsclves  formed  a  monotonic  plankton.  lUit  this  is  the 
case  with  the  nyctipclajxie  pifronoma.  The  Challenger  and  the  Vettor 
Pisani  in  the  tropics,  on  dark  nights,  met  with  <|nantitiesof  monotonic 
pyroHoma-plankton  in  the*  middle  of  the  Atlantic*  and  Pacific.  By  day 
not  a  single  one  of  these  ^«  cones  of  fn***'"  was  to  be  seen,  and  as  sooii 
as  the  moon  arose  they  went  into  the  depths  (S,  pp.  .Sii,  31). 

9.  Monotonie  Fish-Plankton, — If,  with  llensen,  mc  limit  the  term 
plankton  to  the  halohios  floating  ])assively  in  (he  sea,  we  can  desif^- 
nat*'  as  *Mnonotonic  lish  plankton*'  oidy  the  schools  of  very  ycmng  and 
small  fishes,  which  often  a)>pear  abundantly  in  the  eurrents,  occasion- 
ally so  compa<*(  that  very  few  other  i)elagi<*  animals  can  find  room 
b<»tween  them.  If  one  wish<»s  to  extend  th<»  term  still  faither,  and  wipe 
out  the  sharp  distinction  betwe<»n  plankton  and  nekton,  all  those  sea 
fishes  (oceanic  as  well  as  neritic)  whieh  ai)pear  in  schools,  and  which 
play  so  signiHcant  an  o'eological  role  in  the  cycle  of  matter  in  the  sea 
(e. /;.,  Scopeliflw^  Clupeida^  Leptoeephalifhe,  iScomberoidw)  will  in  general 

belong  here  (12,  p.  51). 
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B.— Tkmpokal  Planktonk:  Diffkuencks. 

The  first  and  most  remarkable  phenomenon,  known  to  every  seafaring 
planktologist,  is  the  varying  (•onstitution  of  the  phmkton  and  the  vari- 
able mingling  of  its  constituents.  The  remarkable  diftereneea  of  com- 
l)osition  ai)i>ly  (lualitatively  and  quant itaUveJy  to  the  oceanic  as  well  as 
to  the  neritic  plankton.  They  are  just  as  important  in  the  eoniparison 
of  different  places  during  the  same  time  as  at  differcMit  times  in  one 
and  the  same*.  pla<*e.  W<»>  can  therefore  distinguish  local  and  temporal 
variations,  and  will  first  of  all  consider  the  latter. 

To  obtain  a  complete  and  more  certain  survey  of  the  temi)orary  vari- 
ations of  i>lnnkton  composition,  there  would  be  needed  especially  an 
unbroken  series  of  observations,  which  had  been  carried  on  at  one  and 
the  same  ])lace  at  least  for  the  space  of  a  full  year — still  better  for 
several  suc(?essive  y(*ars — to  obtain  from  the  yearly  and  monthly  oscil- 
lations a  general  average.  Such  complete  seriea  of  ohserrationsj  com- 
parable to  the  meteorological  (with  which  they  stand  in  direct  causal 
connection),  have  not  hitherto  been  made.  They  behmg  to  the  most  im- 
l)ortant  tasks  of  the  zoologicJil  stations  now  everywhere  springing  up.* 

Meanwhile,  a  general  c^uiception  of  the  considerable  size  of  the  yearly 
and  monthly  oscillations  can  be  obtained  from  a  <»omi)arative  sumnmry 
based  upon  the  important  series  of  observations  extending  over  three 
years,  which  Schmidtlcin  has  given  upon  the  appearance  of  the  larger 
pelagic  animals  in  the  (lulf  of  Naples,  during  1875-77  (19,  p.  120). 
The  contributions  of  (Iraeffe  upon  the  occurrence  and  time  of  appear- 
ance of  marint^  animals  in  the  Gulf  of  Trieste  are  also  worthy  of  notice 
in  this  connection  (20). 

The  considerable  t(Mnporal  variations  which  underlie  the  appearance 
of  the  pelagic  organisms  and  which  d(*ti»rmine  such  great  differences  in 
the  plankton  (romposition,  relative  to  quality  and  quantity,  may  be 
divided  into  four  gioups:  (1)  yearly,  (2)  numthly,  (.'^)  weekly,  (4)  hourly 
variations.  Their  causes  are  manifold,  partly  meteorological,  partly 
biohigical.  They  are  comparable  to  corresponding  temi)oral  oscillations 
of  the  terrestriid  flora  and  fauna,  on  one  side  depending  upon  climatic 
conditions  and  meteorological  processes,  and  on  the  other  upon  the 
changing  mode  of  life,  especially  upon  the  conditions  of  reproduction 
and  deveh)i)ment.  As  the  annual  development  of  most  terrestrial 
l>lants  is  connected  with  definite  tinu^  conditicms,  as  the  period  of  bud- 
ding and  leaf  development,  of  thtur  blosstmiing  and  fructification,  has 

*  My  own  cxtftnKivo  <'Xporioncf»,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  in  this  reganl  very  insufflcieut, 
sinco  I  bavt;  lu^ver  workml  at  a  zoological  station,  and  sinco  nsiuilly  I  was  only  so 
fortunate  as  to  go  to  the  seacoast  for  a  few  mouths  (or  even  only  for  a  fow  weeks) 
during  tho  arad(>mi<^  vacation.  Only  once  have  1  had  the  opportunity  to  extend  my 
plankton  studies  at  one  and  the  same  place  to  a  half  year  (from  October,  1S59,  to 
April,  18<)0,  at  Messina,  3,  p.  v,  166),  and  three  times  have  I  carried  them  on  for 
three  mtmths  at  the  same  place — in  the  summer  of  1859  at  Naples,  in  the  winter  of 
1866-67  at  Lan^arote,  and  in  the  winter  of  1881-^  iu  Ceylon. 
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become  adapted  to  the  meteorological  conditions,  the  time  of  year  and 
other  conditions  of  life  in  the  "struggle  for  existence,"  so  also  the 
annual  development  of  most  marine  animals  is  governed  by  definite, 
inherited  habits.  With  them  also  the  influence  of  meteorological  vari- 
ations on  the  one  side,  of  (ecological  relations  on  the  other,  are  of  the 
greatest  importance  for  the  periodical  appearance.  Most  organisms 
appeiir  in  the  plankton  only  periodically,  and  only  very  few  can  be 
reckoned  as  belonging  to  the  "  perennial  i>lankton"  in  llensen's  sense 
(1>,  p.  1).  This  investigator  also  attaches  great  importunce  to  the  tem- 
poral "highly  remarkable  variations"  in  the  plankton  composition  (9, 
pp.  29,  50);  he  explains  it  in  part  by  "  periods  of  famine"  (p.  53). 

Yearly  oscillationa, — The  i)lankton  literature  has  hitherto  contained 
only  a  few  reliable  statements  upon  the  yearly  variations,  which  underlie 
the  appearance  of  the  pelagic  animals  and  plants.  Still  there  are  a  few 
contributi(ms  of  high  merit,  ext<'nding  over  a  series  of  years,  namely 
those  of  Schmidtlein  from  Naples  (19)  and  of  Graetfe  from  Trieste 
(20).  Even  the  first  glance  at  the  tables,  those  of  the  former  relating 
to  the  appearance  of  the  pelagijc  animals  in  the  Gulf  of  Naples,  shows 
us  how  remarkably  different  was  the  action  of  the  majority  of  these 
in  several  successive  years.  As  there  are  good  and  bad  wine  and  fruit 
years,  so  there  are  rich  and  barren  plankton  years.  But  Schmidtlein 
correctly  remarks  that  extensive  observations  extending  throngh  a 
long  series  of  years  are  <lemanded  to  gain  a  deeper  insight  into  the 
meaning  of  these  yearly  and  montlily  variations  shown  in  the  tables. 
The  same  view  is  also  held  by  Chun,  who,  in  his  monograph  of  the 
ctenophores  of  the  Gulf  of  Naples  (p.  23<i),  points  out  how  very  diflFer- 
ent  was  the  nund)er  of  these  in  hve  successive*  years. 

Graeft'e,  resting  on  the  basis  of  his  observations  for  many  years,  says 
of  Cotylorhiza  tuhvrculaia^  that  this  beautiful  acaleph  has  not  for  many 
years  been  found  in  the  Adriatic,  in  other  years  only  individually,  but 
not  at  all  rarely  (yet  always  only  in  the  three  numtha  of  July,  August, 
and  September).  Justus  variable  is  the  occurrence — ^^aceording  to  ilie 
year^ — of  Umhroaa  lohata  ami  other  medusa*.  Of  the  six  species  of 
ctenophores  of  the  Gulf  of  Trieste,  onl}'  one  api)ears  every  year,  the  five 
others  only  now  and  then.  Not  only  do  the  quantltlvH  of  individuals^ 
but  also  the  "  time  of  appearanev.oX  pelagic  animals  change  acxjording  to 
the  meteorological  conditions  of  the  time  of  year"  (20,  v,  p.  361).  I 
myself  can  fully  establish  this  proposition  cm  the  ground  of  observa- 
tions which  1  have  made  in  the  course  of  many  years  of  medusa 
studies.  Many  of  these  "  capri<;ious  beauties"  occur  in  one  and  the 
same  place  on  the  ISIediterranean  coast  (e,  g.^  in  Portofino,  in  Villa- 
franca),  numerously  in  the  first  year,  rarely  in  the  second,  and  not  at 
all  in  the  third.  When,  in  Agril,  1873, 1  fished  in  the  Gulf  of  Smyrna, 
it  was  full  of  swarms  of  the  great  i>elagic  Chrysaora  hyoacella.  In 
April,  1SS7,  when  for  the  sccoml  time  I  sought  the  same  gulf,  1  could 
Dot  find  a  single  individual  of  t\vat  bviavvUful  medusa,  but  instead  the 
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gulf  was  filled  by  crowds  of  a  new,  hitherto  uudescribed,  large  medusa, 
Drymonema  Cordelia,  Tliousauds  of  these  Cyaneidw  lay  cast  ui>oii  the 
beach  at  Cordelio.* 

Monthly  oHcillations. — The  time  of  year  is  of  just  as  great  importance 
for  the  appearance  of  very  many  pelagic  animals  as  for  the  flowering 
and  fruit  formation  of  land  plants.  Many  of  the  larger  plankt4)nic  ani- 
mals, Medu8(Cy  SiphonophoreSy  Gt^^nophorcH^  Heteropods,  Pyrosoma,  etc.,  ^ 
appear  only  in  one  month  or  during  a  few  months  of  the  year.  They 
form  llensen's  'Aperiodic  i)lankton."  In  the  Mediterranean  many 
pelagic  animals  are  numerous  in  the  winter,  while  in  the  summer  they 
are  entirely  wanting.  This  "  periodical  appearance  of  pelagic  animals" 
has  long  been  known  and  often  mentioned;  but  not  so  the  important 
fact  that  these  ethoral  periods  themselves  show  considerable  variations. 
For  this  the  tables  of  Schmidtlein  (19)  and  the  notes  of  Graeflfe  (20) 
give  important  points  of  support.  Especially  the  Disconectw  and  other 
lSipho)iophores]  behave  very  irregularly.  The  cause  of  the  monthly 
variation  lies  on  the  one  side  in  the  conditions  of  reproduction  and 
development;  on  the  other  in  the  varying  temperature  of  the  season, 
as  Chun  has  Lately  shown  (15, 16). 

Daily  oscillations. — Every  naturalist  who  has  observed  and  fished 
pelagic  animals  and  plants  in  the  sea  for  a  long  time,  knows  how  unlike 
their  appearance  is  on  different  days  in  the  same  period  of  the  year  or 
in  the  same  month,  when  one  may  daily  hope  to  find  them.  As  a  rule, 
the  weather,  and  particularly  the  wind^  conditicms  the  remarkable 
difference  of  appearance.  In  long-continuing  calms  the  surface  of  the 
sea  becomes  covered  with  swarms  of  various  pelagic  creatures.  In 
long  bands,  smooth  as  oil,  the  most  wonderful  zoocurrents  appear. 
But  as  soon  as  a  fresh  wind  stirs  up  lively  waves,  the  majority  sink 
into  the  quiet  depths,  and  if  a  more  violent  storm  churns  up  the  deeper 
layers,  all  life  vanishes  from  the  surfiice  for  days.  Many  animals  of 
the  plankton  (especially  oceanic)  are  very  susceptible  to  the  influence 
of  fresh  water,  and  therefore  disappear  during  violent  rains.  Warm 
sunshine  entices  the  one  to  the  surface,  wliile  it  drives  the  other  into 
the  depths.  This  influence  of  the  weather  upon  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  tlie  plankt4>nic  composition  is  so  well  known  that  it  is  not  necessary 
to  gi  v(».  examples.-  Ilensen  (9)  has  even  gone  over  his  work  many  times, 
without  thinking  how  the  above  endangers  his  "exact  methods"  and 
made  their  results  illusionary. 


•  Drymonema  cordfliay  whoso  milk-wliite  umbrcUa  reaolien  lialfu  meter  iu  diamotcr, 
I  win  <lo94Tibe  hereafter.  It  (litters  in  the  formation  of  tlie  gonads  and  oval  tenia- 
lies,  :us  in  several  other  points,  from  the  Adriatic  Hpecies,  which  I  have  described  as 
Drymonema  t^toria  {=  dalmatinum)  (ii,  29). 

f  Of  the  DheonecUB  (Porpita  and  Felella)  Chun  during  a  7  months*  residence  at 
the  Canary  Islands  (1887-S8)  could  find  not  a  single  specimen.  AcconUng  to  him 
they  should  appear  first  iu  midsummer  (July  to  September).  On  the  other  hand 
I  saw  at  Lanzarote  an  isolated  swarm  of  these  DUconecicd  in  midwinter,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1867. 
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flora.  Here  as  there  tlie  explanation  of  the  facts  is  above  all  to  be 
sought  in  the  influence  of  the  sun,  that  •* all-powerful  c'leator,"  which 
in  the  tropical  zone  conditions  a  much  more  lively  int^^raotion  of  the 
natural  forces  than  in  the  polar  zones.  The  ^* cycle  of  matter  in  the 
sea"  (Stoffwechsel  des  Meeres)  is  no  less  influenced  by  the  perpendicular 
rays  of  the  sun  than  is  the  terrestrial  fauna  and  flora;  and  as  in  the 
tropics  the  quantity  and  the  complexity  of  the  terrestrial  orpmic  living 
forms  is  by  far  most  highly  developed,  so  is  it  also  the  case  with  the 
marine  forms. 

Hensen  places  himself  in  remarkable  opposition  to  this  hitherto 
accepted  view  when  in  his  account  of  the  results  of  the  Natiotud  exi)e- 
dition  he  surprises  us  with  the  following  stat^nnent: 

Althoagh  wo  have  found  plankton  every  wImtc,  the  ainouut  of  it  under  and  near 
the  tropics  was  relatively  small,  namely  on  an  average  8  times  less  than  in  the 
north  near  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland.  Each  one  of  these  hauls  contained 
upwards  of  a  hundred  different  forms;  hut  the  poverty  of  the  quantity  is  still  a 
remarkably  apparent  estahlishod  fart  (22,  p.  215). 

In  the  notable  account  wiiich  E.  <lu  Bois-Reyniond  (on  January  23, 
1890)  laid  before  the  Berlin  Academy  upon  the  results  of  the  Xational 
expedition,  it  was  said  concerning  its  scientific  results  that  a  complete 
account  could  not  be  given  for  three  years,  but  then  he  added: 

Only  one  chief  result  may  htTe  he  assumed  beforehand.  Contrary  to  all  expecta- 
tions, established  upon  a  theoretical  basis^  the  quantity  of  ]danktonin  the  tropical 
waters  is  shown  to  be  surprisingly  small  (21,  p.  87). 

Since  Hensen  with  this  "chief  result"  of  the  Xalional  expedition 
stands  in  strong  opposition  to  the  familiar  experience  of  the  ChaJlcnger, 
of  the  Vettor  Pisani,  ami  of  many  other  expeditions,  we  must  first  of 
all  again  examine  the  empirical  foHtidntionH  upon  which  his  assertions 
rest.  For  these  he  admits  that  he  regards  as  such  only  the  results  of 
Yn^^Hrial  trip^^  through  a  part  of  the  Atlantic  ocean.,  in  which  the  resi- 
dence 4n  the  tropics  embraced  Hcarccly  two  months.  The  results  which 
he  here  draws  from  his  plankton  fisheries,  which  obviously  turned  out 
remarkably  poorly  as  a  result  of  accidental  conditions,  may  contradict 
the  results  which  were  set  up  by  the  Challcmjer  and  the  Vettor  !*isani 
during  a  residence  in  the  tropics  of  .altogether  four  years,  in  ditforcnt 
parts  of  three  great  oceans.  It  is  not  indeed  saying  too  much,  if  we 
declare  this  kind  of  conclusion  bv  Hensen  as  hastv,  and  the  "exact 
method^  which  he  wishes  to  establish  by  computation  as  useless. 

My  own  comparative  study  of  the  rich  planktonic  collections  which 
Murray  and  llabbe  have  brought  in  from  the  different  parts  of  the  three 
great  oceans,  has  convinced  me  that  the  tropical  ocean  is  not  only  qual- 
itatively much  richer  (by  the  variety  and  number  of  planktonic  spe- 
cies and  genera)  than  the  oceans  of  the  temperate  and  cold  zones,  but 
that  it  also  does  not  fall  behind  the  latter  quantitatively  (in  the  abun- 
dant distribution  and  vast  accumulations  of  individuals).  To  be  sure, 
one  ought  not  to  take  into  consideration  merely  the  Hurfaee  of  the  trop- 
ical oceiin  (although  this  also  is  often  extremely  densely  populated),  but 
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also  t\w  KhH>\wY  louurv  n^jiious.  For  in  tho  tJx>pioal  xone  thew  are 
mnueixnis  «yoti|H^lajrio  tMjr»u»i!^MK^  whioh  by  clay  shun  the  ^low  of  the 
lM^r|H^mlicuhir  ni\^  of  tho  suu  ami  In^take  themst^lves  into  the  coi^Um\ 
more  or  less  cUh^p  layers  of  water:  but  at  ni^jht  these  li5ithy|H*lajrio  ani- 
nmls  and  plants  a]^iHntr  at  the  snrfaiH^  in  sneh  immense  crt>wds  timt 
they  are  not  snrin^sstnl  in  quantity  by  the  *Mmme;isurable  swarms**  of 
lH>lapie  or^misnts  in  the  temiH^nite  and  t*f^ld  iones« 

During  n^y  trip  thnnigh  the  tn>pieal  ix^gion  of  the  Indian  iVean,  as 
well  on  the  way  to  Ceylon  (fn^n  Bombay)  jis  on  the  return  (thmi  Sotxv 
tora),  1  daily  wonden^  at  tlie  great  rieluu^ss  t^f  |H^higie  life  on  the  mir- 
n^reii  surfain).  At  night  the  *•  whole  ^hhwu,  as  for  as  the  eye  cimld  set\ 
was  a  i^ontinuous  shinunering  si»«  of  light**  (2*\  p.  iV2).  The  luminous 
water*  which  at  night  we  scxw|hmI  up  iliixvtly  fhmi  the  surfai^e  with 
buckets,  showe^l  a  t*ont\iseil  mass  of  n>vti|H^lagu*  luminous  animals  ^fijt- 
U^tctnlsy  ^(^^  /ynwoiwiK  Mnf^^r^  Pifnur^sUrK  ^\  eh>sely  iuu*ketl  that 
in  a  dark  night  we  e^mhl  plainly  read  tlie  print  in  a  Inn^k  by  the  bright- 
ness of  their  iH*lagie  light*  The  oixuvdeil  mass  of  individuals  was  not  U*ss 
etmsidemble  than  I  have  so  i>t\en  found  in  the  Mediterranean  in  the 
eunvnts  of  Measina*  What  quantities  of  IVkhI  the  plankton  must  here 
Airnish  to  the  largt^r  animals  was  shown  by  the  vast  schtH^ls  of  gn\^t 
nuHlusie  and  tlyingtislu  which  tVu*  days  aci\un)i;initHl  our  vessel:  and 
this  mass  iH>\*ertHl  large  an^^s  of  the  o|>en  Indian  Ocean,  midwa>* 
iH^twt^n  Aden  and  Ceylon.  Just  such  plankton  masses  1  ha\»  recei\xHl 
thnmgh  the  kindness  of  Oapt*  Kablie  tY\>m  other  tn^pical  ivj\rts  of  the 
Indian  iV^ean*  between  Madag;is^*ar  ami  the  t\H*os  Islands*  and  1h^- 
twetm  these  and  the  Sunda  ArchiiH>lagtK  I  encountennl  a  wonderfully 
rich  and  thick  planktonic  mass  in  a  jH^lagic  current  of  the  s^mthwest 
mousoim  drit\^  5i>  nautical  mih^  s^nith  of  IXuidra  Head*  the  southern 
pinnt  of  Ceylon.*  I  have  referreil  to  the  richness  of  this  in  my  **  Indian 
Journal**  (2a*  p.  275)* 

That  the  fn>/itMil  co»«'  of  the  Atfmntic  ikttim  als<>  |H>ssesses  a  M^t 
wealth  of  plankton  is  shown  by  many  older  ;uxxmnts^  but  es|>eiMall>* 
fnmi  the  exin^rience  of  the  VkmUrmtirr.  In  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic* 
Wtween  Ca|H*  Venie  ami  Un^xil*  Murray  observ^nl  cidossal  masses  t\f 
jH^lagic  animals:  and  if  by  day  they  wen*  s^^anx^  at  the  surface*  he  con- 
tinuall^v  found  them  Ih*K>w  the  surt^ice*  in  depths  of  50  to  IW  t^i thorns 
and  mon*  \ti*  pp*  UK\  21^  27ti*  ctc*>:  at  night  they  ascendetl  to  the  sur- 
fatv  and  fille^l  the  sea  far  and  wide  with  a  brilliant  glow  (pp*  170,  UK\ 
etcJ*  **  (>!•  th^  ickoU  ct'iiKfif  M/oNy  the  Omimtit  «tid  e^nit/orirt/  cmnrmtii^  tkt 
^iiff^c  U/r  •Tiw  rxrttiiiii^l^  nth  tiitil  mnVt?*  in  the  quantities  of  individ- 
uals as  well  as  of  s|Hvies*  mmcA  mof'r  tkam  •iNjr<rA<'^»y  tist  in  the  nortk^a 
er  somthtrti  pnrt  of  tkr  AtlmHtie  iktttm.  The  greatest  quantities  were 
seen  in  thelUiinea  current  during  calms*  ir*f^  the  wa  /ilcm/lf  jrirtirtiicil 


*A  )vArt  of  tho  u^w  ^ptHTU's  of  )iel;igio  auittials.  which  I  f^und  in  thi^fi  a^touishin^lv 
rhrh  oetKkniv  currviit  are  tttx^ertbr^  in  luy  **  K^'iHUi^  ^m  lh«^  Si|Uioitaplh3im  ;i&d  KadK>- 


with  Ufvy  (ii.  2IH),  TliJM  ».stoni.sliifi^  \v»%»lrli  or  |,I;irikToii  was  obsftrvird 
ill  \\\\\  wliol«9  hrisiiiUh  of  Mu;  Ati;itit.if!  \vn\i\i'A\  y.iW"  \  \  AM^'ii^t  iiurl  S<']» 
UMiibor,  187.'*;  but  ifc  was  not  i<\s.s  rliaii  fluit  |»;m.s#;<l  r*y  ili«*  (*hnUfnger 
on  h4U'  rotiirii  in  Mtinsh  Hml  A|iril,  M70,  jn  tlif;  r?a^N*:ii  [Kirforrlir^  >ii!nc 
ro^ion,  bi'twoiMi  TriHtan  (rAf:mih;i  Ji:irl  r^jM-  \'»m<1#-.  ••  NVlifrn  tlur  water 
waHcolin,  an  extraordinary  .siifif^rahiinrhiiMM;  orjuhi^ric  WU-.  upixMn;^!  at 
thoHlirface.  OHniUiUorim(\\}Vi\vi'.\  tlif*.  sfra  fo;  inilf>.  iiii'l  vast  rjiiantltie.s 
of  Radiolaria  (Collozoun)  tWUtd  riMr  ix-fs"  ''p.  ^>.io  .  With  tlmsc  iind 
other  afUsountM  by  tlih  (JhaUfiuf/fW.  Mum  •■  ol'  tin;  Vi-Jtm-  I'lnniu  'jiiire  agree. 
**  The  zona  of  efinattprial  cnbtiH  m  o///  o///'/  pro/porfion  rUh  in  orffanic  life, 
8oniotimo.H  tlio  wat(;r  Mf^erns  #•.  »aj;uIaf«Ml,  j«'lly  lik**,  even  to  tlie  toneb. 
Itirt  inipoHHibIti  t*»  describe,  Mif»  (jiiantiti<*.s  of  variously  eoI<ire<l  forms" 
(8,  p.  .*M).  (Jliiercliia enthusiast irally  de.sfrib«'S  thi*.  wonderful  sjMM'tarle 
whieh  the  hitnitiouH  rMiean  furnishes  at  ni^hf — '*a  sea  oi'  Ii;^ht  wliieh  ex- 
t-(MidH  to  the  wbolo  Iiorizon"  (pp.  'Jli, ."».'{,  eir.;.  The  numerous  plauktou 
Hiunpb'M  whieh  I  niyrtijif  have,  investi^MU^d  from  thr  Athintie  tropical 
Kon4)  Hhow  for  the,  nioHt  part  an  extraordinarily  rirli  comi)ositio!u  i»ar- 
ticularly  thoni;  between  Asr^ension  and  thf.  ('anary  Ishmds  [ChnVvnger 
stationR  'U5  to  .'H.'S),  above  all  the  I  wo  ejiintorial  stations  :\\1  and  .'U8, 
wliieh,  bke.  the  (Unuirif  currv.ntH^  whieli  I  stndi«*d  for  three  mouths  at 
Lanxarot^^,  whoMefaludoiis  wealth  I  h.ive  ;dready  mentioned,  also  l>ehiug 
to  the  re;;ion  of  t lie  tropwal  trades  drift. 

The  quantity  and  wealth  of  forms  of  fh*^  {dankton  in  the  trnpical 
zone  of  the  Vfwifin  ihuuin  is  not  h'ss  than  in  the  tropitral  r<*;ri<ui  of  the 
Atlautie.  and  Fudiati  oceans.  In  tlie.  most  divi^rs**  ]>arts  of  this  region 
the  (Jhaltenfffr  saih^  I  throu^^h  ''thii'lf  hanks  of  p(fhigi<;  animals.'* 
Between  the  New  llehrid<*s  a'ld  Nrw  (Ininea  'Mhr  snrfa<*e  of  the  water 
and  its  deeper  leve.ls  sw.irmcil  with  life.  All  the  common  tropic.il 
forniH  were  found  in  great  almndaiiccf.  1'hc.  list  of  genera  of  animals 
WIU4  about  the  Hame  as  in  the  Atlantic  tropical  region  ())]>.lMS,  2L0),but 
it  showod  vmiHi'lvrithU'  diffvnnvv  hi  thr  rrlntirr  nhnndinive  of  sprcUs'' 
(0,  p.  521).  Among  the  IMiili))pines  the  water  showed  ^*a  ([uite  uneom 
mon  quantity  and  variety  <»f  oceanic  surface  aninmis"  (p.  (»(J2).  On 
the  voyage  fro.n  the  Admiralty  Islands  t(»  dapan  the  oceanic  **fauna 
and  tlora  id"  the  surface  was  everywhere  rspcriallif  rich  and  varied. 
In  the  neiglibru'liood  of  the  (^piatorial  countercurrents,  1)etween  the 
oqnator  and  the  (Carolines,  pelagic  foraminifera  and  mollusks  were 
t4ikcui  in  Hueh  <piaiititie4  in  the  snrface  net  th:it  th<\v  surpassed  all 
earlier  obstM'vations/' et<\  (p.  7.'IS).  o  i  tlu»  voyage  through  the ccu/r<(/ 
piu'tof  the  tropiral  I'a<'itlc,  from  Honolulu  to  Tahiti,  between  20^  N. 
hit^,  anil  2iP  M.  Int.,  "the  catch  of  tlu^  tow  net  was  eviTywhero  very 
rich.  Tht^  Httprrahandanrr  of  in't/anit'  lit':'  in  thr  nmntorial  vumnt  and 
cOHHtervtirrviit  is  rrrtf  notirt'abh\as  mil  with  rrfwvnve  to  thr  number  of 
BjHTirHtiH  of  indiridnals**  (p.  77t»).  Krom  this  wouibM-fully  rich  reghin, 
wliieh  of  all  parts  id' the  tmpicil  oce.ni  is  farthrsf  reniored  from  all 
eoHtiHeHUffCtkWM  the  ahHoluteltf  riehest  plankton  samples  which  I  have 
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also  the  deeper  zonary  regions.  For  in  the  tropical  zone  there  are 
numerous  nyctipelagic  organisms,  which  by  day  shun  the  glow  of  the 
perpendicular  rays  of  the  sun  and  betake  themselves  into  the  cooler, 
more  or  less  deep  layers  of  w^ater;  but  at  night  these  bathypelagic  ani- 
mals and  plants  appear  at  the  surface  in  such  immense  crowds  that 
they  are  not  surpassed  in  quantity  by  the  "immeasurable  swarms^  of 
pelagic  organisms  in  the  temperate  and  cold  zones. 

During  my  trip  through  the  tropical  region  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  as 
well  on  the  w^ay  to  Ceylon  (from  Bombay)  as  on  the  return  (from  Soco- 
tora),  I  daily  wondered  at  the  great  richness  of  pelagic  life  on  the  mir- 
rored surface.  At  night  the  "whole  ocean,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see, 
was  a  continuous  shimmering  sea  of  light"  (25,  ]}.  52).  The  luminous 
water,  which  at  night  we  scooped  up  directly  from  the  surface  with 
buckets,  showed  a  confused  mass  of  nyctipelagic  luminous  animals  (Os- 
tracodsy  Salpa,  Pyrosomaj  MeduscCj  Pyrocystw),  so  closely  packed  that 
in  a  dark  night  we  could  plainly  read  the  print  in  a  book  by  the  bright- 
ness of  their  pelagic  light.  The  crowded  mass  of  individuals  was  not  less 
considerable  than  I  have  so  often  found  in  the  Mediterranean  in  the 
currents  of  Messina.  What  quantities  of  food  the  plankton  nuist  here 
furnish  to  the  larger  animals  w^as  shown  by  the  vast  schools  of  great 
medusje  and  flying-fish,  which  for  days  accompanied  our  vessel;  and 
this  mass  covered  large  areas  of  the  open  Indian  Ocean,  midway 
between  Aden  and  Ceylon.  Just  such  plankton  masses  I  have  received 
through  the  kindness  of  Capt.  Rabbe  from  other  tropical  parts  of  the 
Indian  Ocean,  between  Madagascar  and  the  Cocos  Islands,  and  be- 
tween these  and  the  Sunda  Archipelago.  I  encountered  a  wonderfully 
rich  and  thick  plauktonic  mass  in  a  pelagic  current  of  the  southwest 
monsoon  drift,  50  nautical  miles  south  of  Dondra  He^d,  the  southern 
point  of  Ceylon.*  I  have  referred  to  the  richness  of  this  in  my  "  Indian 
Journal"  (25,  p.  275). 

That  the  tropical  zone  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  also  possesses  avast 
wealth  of  i^lankton  is  shown  by  many  older  accounts,  but  especially 
from  the  experience  of  the  Challenger.  In  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic, 
between  Cape  Verde  and  Brazil,  Murray  observed  colossal  masses  of 
pelagic  animals;  and  if  by  day  they  were  scarce  at  the  surface,  he  con- 
tinually found  them  below  the  surface,  in  depths  of  50  to  100  fathoms 
and  more  (6,  pp.  195,  218, 270,  etc.);  at  night  they  ascended  to  the  sur- 
face and  filled  the  sea  far  and  wide  with  a  brilliant  glow  (pp.  170,  195, 
etc.).  "  On  the  whole  cruise  alo)ig  the  Guinea  and  equatorial  currently  the 
pelagic  life  was  exceedingly  rich  and  varied^  in  the  quantities  of  individ- 
uals as  well  as  of  species,  inucli  more  than  anywhere  else  in  the  northern 
or  southern  part  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  The  greatest  quantities  were 
seen  in  the  Guinea  current  during  cahns,  when  the  sea  literally  sicarmed 


*A  part  of  the  new  species  of  pelagic  animalK  which  I  found  in  this  astonishingly 
rich  ocenuic  current  arc  described  in  my  "  Reports  on  the  Siphonophora  and  Radio- 
'HTJa  ofH.  M.  S.  Ckalievger/' 
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with  life''  (p.  218).  This  astonishing  wealth  of  phinkton  was  observed 
in  the  whole  breadth  of  the  Atlantic  tropical  zone  in  Angnst  and  Sep- 
tember, 187:^;  but  it  was  not  less  than  that  passed  by  tlie  Challenger 
on  her  return  in  March  and  April,  187G,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  same 
region,  between  Tristan  d'Aeunha  and  Cape  Yerde.  *' When  the  water 
was  caim,  an  extraordinary  superabundance  of  pelagic  life  appeared  at 
the  surface.  Oscillatoriw  covered  the  sea  for  miles,  and  vast  quantities 
of  Badiolaria  (Collozoun)  filled  the  nets"  (p.  930).  With  those  and 
other  accounts  by  the  Ohallenger,  tho^^o^  the  Vettor  PtHani  qaite  agree. 
"  The  zone  of  equatorial  cahns  in  out  of  all  proportion  rich  in  organic  life. 
Sometimes  the  water  seems  coagulated,  jelly-like,  even  to  the  touch. 
It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  (piantities  of  variously  colored  forms" 
(8,  p.  31).  Chierchia  enthusiastically  describes  the  wonderful  spectacle 
which  the  luminous  ocean  furnishes  at  night — "a  sea  of  light  which  ex- 
tends to  the  whole  horizon"  (i)p.  32,  53,  etc.).  The  numerous  plankton 
samples  which  I  myself  have  investigated  from  the  Atlantic  tropical 
zone  show  for  the  most  part  an  extraordinarily  rich  composition,  par- 
ticularly those  between  Ascension  and  the  Canary  Islands  {Challenger 
stations  345^  to  353),  above  all  the  two  equatorial  stations  347  and  348, 
which,  like  the  Cannry  currents,  which  I  studied  for  three  months  at 
Lanzarote,  whose  fabulous  wealth  I  have  already  mentioned,  also  belong 
to  the  region  of  the  tropical  trades-drift. 

The  quantity  and  wealth  of  forms  of  the  plankton  in  the  tropical 
zone  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  not  less  than  in  the  tropical  region  of  the 
Atlantic  and  Indian  oceans.  In  the  most  diverse  parts  of  this  region 
the  Challenger  sailel  through  *'thick  banks  of  pelagic  animals." 
Between  the  New  Hebrid«^s  and  New  Guinea  ^'the  surface  of  the  water 
and  its  deeper  levels  swarmeil  with  life.  All  the  common  tropicjil 
forms  were  found  in  great  abundance.  The  list  of  genera  of  animals 
was  about  the  same  as  in  the  Atlantic  tropical  region  (pp.218,  219),  but 
it  showed  consiflerable  difference  in  the  relatire  abundance  of  species^^ 
(6,  p.  521).  Among  the  Philippines  the  water  showed  *'a  quite  uncom- 
mon quantity  and  variety  of  oceanic  surface  animals"  (p.  GG2).  On 
the  voyage  from  the  Admiralty  Islands  to  Japan  the  oceanic  ''fauna 
and  flora  of  the  surface  was  everywhere  enpecially  rich  and  varied. 
In  the  neighborhood  of  the  equatorial  countercurrents,  between  the 
equator  and  the  Carolines,  pelagic  foraminifera  and  mollusks  were 
taken  in  such  ([uantitie.s  in  the  surface  net  that  they  surpassed  all 
earlier  observations,"  etc.  (p.  738).  On  the  voyage  through  the  central 
part  of  the  tropical  Tacific,  from  Honolulu  to  Tahiti,  between  20^  N. 
lat.,  and  2W  S.  hit.,  "  the  catch  of  the  tow  net  was  everywhere  very 
rich.  The  superabundance  of  organic  life  in  the  equatorial  current  and 
countercurrent  is  very  noticeable,  as  well  icith  reference  to  the  number  of 
species  as  of  individuals'^  (p.  77G).  From  this  wonderfully  rich  region, 
which  of  all  parts  of  the  tropi(i:il  ocean  is  farthest  removed  from  all 
cantinentSy  came  tlie  absolutely  richest  plankton  samples  which  I  have 
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*:v*-r -^rurliiMl,  those  wliirli  th<'  (UmUrngcr  brought  from  her  statioDB 
2»;:^'J^>.  My  jistonisliinciit  was  ^rcat  when  I  first  saw  these  planktonic 
rnus-fe.H,  in  tlir  antiinin  of  ]>s7(>;  bnt  it  ^rew  boundless  wheu  a  year 
hirer  I  studied  ])re])arali()ii.s  taken  iVoin  them  and  found  in  them  hmi- 
drerls  of  new  s[>e<'ies  of  tiehigie  aninialn. 

Tlie  wonderfully  ri(;h  lladioJaria  ooze  whieh  the  GhaUenffer  bFOUght 
up  at  the  central  Tacifie  slaiions  L>r».V274  (from  depths  of  2,000  to  3,000 
fathoms)  is  only  the  KilireonsnMuains  of  that  plankt<uiie  mass, firom  which 
all  organic  constituents  have  vanished  and  the  calcareous  shells  for  the 
most  i^art  dissolved  by  the  cinbonie  acid  of  the  deep  currents,*  The 
numerous  surface  preparations  which  .Murray  finished  upon  the  spot 
on  this  remarkable  voyaji^e  of  planktonic  discovery  through  the  central 
Pacific,  and  nKUinied  in  (Canada  balsam,  are  absolntrly  the  richest  picnic- 
ton  preparations  which  I  have  ever  studied,  especially  those  of  stations 
20G-274,  between  U^  N.  hit.  and  7^  S.  hit.  The  richest  of  all  stations 
is  271,  lying  almost  under  the  equator  (()^33'S.  hit.,  152o  56'  W.  long.). 
I  have  sin<*e  shown  these  3)reparations  for  microscM>pical  studies  to  many 
colleagues  and  friends,  and  they  have  always  expressed  tlie  liveliest 
astonishment  over  the  new  '*  wcnuler- world  "  concealed  in  them.  They 
are  jokingly  called  the  *^mira-pre]);irations"  (comp.  4,  §§228-235). 

The  wonderful  plankton  wealth  of  the  tropical  Pacific  is  as  well 
established  by  the  manifold  obseivations  of  (Miierchia:  '<  The  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  orgauinmH  which  inhabit  the  tro2)ical  reffionn  of  the  sea 
surjjass  all  conception -''  (8,  p.  75).  Inconceivable  quantities  of  pelagic 
animals  of  all  groups  were  seen  in  the  mi*ldle  of  the  tropical  Pacific, 
between  Callao  and  Hawaii,  between  Honolulu  and  Hongkong,  not 
only  at  the  surfa<*e,  but  in  the  most  various  depths  up  to  4,000  meters. 
The  quantity  of  deep-sea  siphonophores  was  here  so  enormous  that  the 
sounding  lead  was  never  drawn  up  without  its  being  surrounded  with 
torn-ott* tentai'les  (p.  Sj).  During  the  forty  days'  voyage  from  Pern  to 
Hawaii  the  pelagic  fishery  at  the  surface  as  well  as  in  the  depths 
brought  to  light  "su<h  a  quantity  of  ditVerent  organisms  that  it  must 
seom  almost  impossible  to  one  who  did  not  follow  thewiuk  with  his  own 
eyes"  (8,  p.  88).  ^Similarly,  in  the  Chinese  sea  and  in  the  8uiula  Archi- 
pelago immense  masses  of  plankton  were  encountered. 

It  is  my  intention  here  to  bring  together  the  nu»st  general  impres- 
sions of  the  relative  planktonic  wealth  of  the  various  oceanic  regions, 
which  I  have  gained  from  a  comparative  study  of  many  thousand 
planktonic  preparations.  The  pelagic  fauna  an<l  flora  of  the  ti*opical 
zone  is  richer  in  difterent  forms  of  life  than  that  of  the  ti»mperate  zone, 
and  this  again  is  richer  than  that  of  the  cold  /one  of  the  ocean.  This 
is  true  of  the  oceanic  as  well  as  of  the  neritic  plankton.  Everywhere 
the  neritic  plankton  is  more  varied  than  the  t»ceanic.    The  wealth  of 


"Of  this  liadioluriit  on/o  th«'io  aio  U\  s.iiiiph's  H'iii1»ra(-iii«;  about  1, (XX)  different 
spt'i'it-Ni  roiitaiiiod  in  tlic  **  K:i<li<)1aii;in  (-oncrtion"  ilstN)i  above  mentione<l.  TheS 
ri(*li«8t  of  tbfHO  (Nos.  20-27)  brbni^  to  the  trttpicul  lentrul  /*(ici/!o  (statious  2^-274). 
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iiidividuals  can  in  none  of  these  regions  be  called  absolutely  greater 
than  in  the  others,  sin<'0  the  quantitative  development  is  very  depen- 
dent upon  local  and  temporal  <*onditions  and,  according  to  time  and 
place,  is  on  the  whole  extremely  irregular.  Estimation  of  Individuals 
can  in  this  relation  prove  nothing. 

D. — CUKKKNTIC   Pl-ANKTONIC   1  )IFFKKKNCK.S. 

By  far  the  most  important  of  all  the  causes  which  determine  the  - 
changing  and  irregular  distribution  of  the  plankton  in  the  sea  are  the 
marine  currents.  The  fundamental  importance  of  these  currents  for  all 
planktonic  studies  is  generally  recognized  and  has  lately  been  men- 
tioned many  times  and  explained  by  Murray  (H)  and  Chierchia  (8).  Even 
the  zoologists  of  the  plankton  expedition  of  Kiel  have  not  been  able  to 
close  themselves  to  this  intelligence.  Brandt  calls  special  attention 
to  "the  importance  of  the  marine  currents  as  a  means  of,  and  limit  to, 
the  distribution  of  tlie  planktonic  organisms,"  so  that  in  the  various 
Atlantic  currents  numerous  forms  continually  appear  which  were  want- 
ing in  the  regions  previously  traveled"  (23,  p.  518).  Thus,  Hensen 
mentions  the  "extraordinarily  large  plankton  catches,  which  were 
transported  by  various  currents." 

I  learned  thirty  years  ago  to  re(50gnize  the  great  importance  of  the 
marine  currents  and  their  direct  influence  upon  the  composition  of  the 
plankton,  when  at  Messina  I  went  out  almost  daily  in  the  boat  for' 
six  months  to  secure  the  rich  pelagic  treasures  of  the  strait  (3,  p.  172). 
The  periodical  strong  marine  current,  which  there  is  known  t<o  the 
Messinese  under  the  name  of  the  current  or  the  Eemaj  enters  the  harbor 
twice  daily  and  brings  to  it  inexhaustible  treasures  of  pelagic  animals 
which  since  the  time  of  elohannes  Miiller  have  aroused  the  wonder 
and  desire  for  investigation  of  all  naturalists  tarrying  there.  Not 
less  important  did  I  find  later  the  planktxmic  importance  of  the  local 
marine  currents  (at  Lanzarote),  when  the  "  Zain"  current  of  the  Canary 
Sea  in  like  manner  brought  with  it  an  extraordinary  wealth  of  pelagic 
animals.  My  companion  on  the  trij),  Richard  Greeflf,  has  very  vividly 
described  these  marine  (Hirrents  as  "aninml  roads"  (18,  p.  307).  Dur- 
ing my  numerous  pelagic  Journeys  on  the  Mediterranean  it  was  always 
my  first  care  to  investigate  the  conditions  of  the  currents,  and  on  the 
most  diftbrent  parts  of  its  coast  (from  Gibraltar  to  the  Bosporus,  from 
Corfu  to  Rhodos,  from  Nizza  Uy  Tunis,  I  have  always  been  convinced 
of  the  determining  influence  which  they  exerted  \x\yo\\  the  composition 
and  distribution  of  the  plankton. 

Although  the  fundamental  importance  of  the  marine  currents  for  the 
diverse  questions  of  oceanography  are  now  generally  recognized,  still 
very  little  has  been  d<me  to  follow  out  in  detail  their  significance  for 
planktology.  It  seems  to  me,  we  nuist  here,  with  reference  to  our  theme, 
particularly  distinguish  (I)  halieurrents  (the  great  oceanic  currents) ; 
(2)  the  bathycurrents  (the  manifold  deep  currents  or  undercurrents)  j 
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(3)  the  nerocurrenU  (the  littoral  currents  or  local  coast  currents);  and 

(4)  the  zoocurrents  (the  local  pliinktouic  streams  or  very  crowded  animal 
roads).  * 

HaUcurrenU  or  ocean  streams, — The  unequal  distribution  of  plank- 
ton in  the  ocean  is  in  great  part  the  direct  result  of  the  oceanic 
currents.  In  general  the  proposition  is  recognized  as  true  that  the 
great  ocean  streams,  which  we  briefly  designate  as  halicvrrentSj  effect 
a  greater  accumulation  of  swinmiing  organisms  and  thereby  are 
richer  in  plankton  than  the  halistasa  or  *^  still  streams,"  the  extensive 
regions  which  are  inclosed  by  them  and  relatively  free  from  currents. 
For  a  long  time  the  richness  in  plankton  which  characterizes  the  Gulf 
Stream  on  the  east  coiist  of  North  America,  the  Falkland  Stream  on 
the  east  coast  of  South  America,  and  the  (iuinea  Stream  on  the  west 
coast  of  Central  Africa,  has  been  known.  Less  understood  and  investi- 
gated than  these  Atlantic  streams,  but  also  very  rich  in  varied  plankton, 
are  the  great  streams  of  the  Indian  and  Pacific  oceans,  the  Monsoon 
Stream  on  the  south  coast  of  Asia,  the  Mozambique  Stream  on  the  east 
coast  of  South  Africa,  the  Black  Stream  of  Japan,  the  Peru  Stream  on 
the  west  coast  of  South  America,  etc. 

It  is  very  difficult,  from  the  numerous  scattered  accounts  of  the 
pelagic  fauna  and  flora  of  these  great  ocean  currents,  to  form  a  general 
picture  of  them,  but  it  is  now  possible  to  draw  from  them  the  conclu- 
•  sion  that  generally  the  plankton  of  the  halicurrents,  qualitatively  as 
well  as  quantitatively,  is  richer  than  the  plankton  of  the  halistasa,  or 
the  great  oceanic  sea  basins  around  which  flow  the  great  streams  and 
counter  streams,  and  which  meet  the  first  glance  on  every  recent  map 
or  the  marine  currents.* 

In  defending  this  proposition  I  rely  especially  upon  the  rich  experi- 
ence of  the  two  most  important  plankton  expeditions,  of  the  Challenger 
(6)  and  of  the  Veftor  Pisanl  (8),  and  also  upon  my  own  comparative 
study  of  several  hundred  plankton  samples,  which  were  collected  in 
part  by  Murray,  in  part  by  Capt.  Rabbe,  in  the  most  diverse  parts  of 
three  great  oceans.  The  planktonic  wealth  of  the  great  halicurrents  is 
most  remarkable  at  the  place  where  they  are  narrowest,  when  the 
masses  of  swimming  animals  and  plants  are  most  closely  pressed 
together.  Highly  remarkable  here  is  the  opposition  which  the  rich 
l)elagic  fauna  and  flora  of  the  stream  forms  in  qualitative  and  quanti- 
tative relation  to  the  spaise  population  of  the  immediately  adjacent 
halistase.    As  the  temperature  and  often  even  the  color  of  the  sea 


*The  systematic  biological  investigation  of  the  haUsiana  seems  to  me  to  form  one 
of  the  nearest  and  most  pressing  problems  of  planktology,  and  also  of  oceanography. 
Apart  from  the  smaller  and  little  investigated  Arctic  and  Antarctic  regions,  in  all 
five  great  areas  of  qniet  water  onght  to  bo  distingnished,  namely:  (1)  the  North 
Atlantic  hnllfiianv  {with,  the  Sargasso  Sea) ;  (2)  the  Sonth  Atlantic  (between  Benguela 
and  Brazil  streams);  (3)  the  Indian  (between  jSIadagasiar  and  Australiu);  (4)  the 
North  Pacitic  (between  California  and  China),  and  (5)  the  South  Pacitic  hali9ta99 
(between  Chili  and  Tahiti). 
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water  in  two  adjacent  regions  is  remarkably  different  and  often  sharply 
contrasted,  so  also  is  the  constitution  of  their  animal  and  vegetable 
world.  Thus  Murray  observed  a  strong  contrast  between  the  cool  green 
coast  streams  and  the  warmer  deep-blue' ocean  water  when  the  Challen- 
ger neared  the  coast  of  Chili,  between  Juan  Fernandez  and  Valparaiso, 
and  correspondingly  there  occurred  a  sudden  change  of  pelagic  fauna, 
for  the  oceanic  globigerina  disappeared  and  the  neritic  diatoms,  infu- 
soria, and  hydromedusa)  appeared  in  greater  abundance  (6,  p.  833). 

This  change  was  very  remarkable  when  the  Challenger  (at  station 
240,  June  21, 1875)  left  the  warm  "black  stream"  of  Japan  and  entered 
the  cold  area  of  quiet  water  adjacent  on  the  south  (about  35^  N.  lat., 
153°  E.  long.).  Great  polymixic  masses  of  plankton,  dwellers  in  the 
first  area,  were  here  killed  by  the  sudden  change  of  temperature  and 
replaced  by  the  monotonic  copepodan  fauna  of  the  cold  halistase  (16,  p. 
758).  Also,  later,  on  the  voyage  through  the  Japan  stream,  the  plank- 
tonic  contents  of  the  tow  net  plainly  showed  the  proximity  of  two  dif- 
ferent currents.  "In  the  cold  streams  there  appeared  a  greater  mass 
of  small  diatoms,  noctiluca,  and  hydromedusai  than  in  the  warmer 
streams  where  the  richer  pelagic  animal  world  {Radiolaria,,  Qlohigerina) 
remained  the  same  which  the  Challenger  observed  from  the  Admiralty 
Islands  to  Japan."  Many  similar  cases  occurred  during  the  voyage, 
when  proximity  to  the  coast  or  the  presence  of  coast  currents  was  indi- 
cated by  the  contents  of  the  tow  net  (0,  p.  750). 

Observations  upon  the  plankton  richness  of  the  oceanic  currents, 
similar  to  those  of  Wy ville  Thompson  and  Murray  on  the  Challenger 
(6)  were  made  by  Palumbo  and  Chierchia  on  the  Yettor  Fisani.  The 
latter  calls  attention  especially  to  the  great  importance  of  these  and  the 
great  accumulation  of  pelagic  animals  in  limited  regions  of  currents. 

It  is  a  fact,  that  generally  on  a  voyage  througli  the  ocean  great  quantiliea  of  indi- 
viduals of  one  species  are  found  pressed  together  in  relatively  small  spaces,  and  this  is 
true  of  organisms  which,  on  account  of  tlieir  small  size,  are  not  capable  of  extensive 
movements.  In  addition,  it  la  uIko  a  fact  that  when  the  ship  is  in  the  midst  of  the 
great  oceanic  currents,  the  pelagic  fishery  gives  the  niobt  brilliant  results  (8,  p.  109). 
It  is  quite  certain  that  the  investigation  of  the  distribution  of  the  pelagic  organisms  can  n9t 
progress  tmless  accompanied  by  a  parallel  study  of  the  currents^  the  temperaturej  and  the 
density  of  the  water  (8,  i)p.  109,  110). 

Even  the  participators  in  the  National  expedition  of  Kiel  could  not 
avoid  noticing  the  great  irregularity  of  planktonic  distribution  in  the 
ocean  and  the  importance  of  the  oceanic  currents  in  this  respect. 
During  the  voyage  it  was  noticed  that  in  different  Atlantic  currents 
numerous  forms  api)eared  continually  which  were  absent  in  the  regions 
previously  traversed : 

The  conditions  are  much  more  complicated  ( !)  tlian  we  had  hitherto  supposed  (23, 
p.  518). 

But  it  is  worthy  of  notice  how  TIensen,  the  leader  of  this  plankton 
expedition,  has  noticed  this  abundant  accumulation  of  pelagic  organ- 
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isms  in  siugle  regions  of  currents,  and  bas  twisted  it  in  favor  of  his 
theory  of  the  regular  distribution  of  the  plnnlcton: 

Tho  tests  i)i  tlie  voluuic  of  the  pla^ikton  show  that,  five  times  in  the  north,  once 
north  of  Ascension,  extraordinarily  laryv  vatches  ( !)  were  made.  These  must  have  heen 
caused  hy  various  currenta  in  this  region,  and  can  therefore  bo  left  out  of  conHder- 
ation  (9,  p.  249). 

It  seems  to  me  that  Hensen  would  have  done  better  to  take  into 
consideration  these  and  other  facts  observed  by  him  relative  to  the 
unequal  plankton  distribution  before  he  built  up  his  fundamental, 
certainly  adequate,  theory  of  the  equality  of  the  same.  This  was  to  be 
expected,  since  he  himself  in  his  first  oceanic  plankton  studies  (1887) 
observed  m'a,uy  ''rernarl-ahle  inequaUtieHy^^  and  his  own  tables  furnish 
proof  of  this.  While  he  many  times  mentions  the  immense  swarms  of 
Medusw  and  declares  this  '*  quite  superabundant  accumulation  to  be 
mysterious,"  he  adds:  ^^such  places nnist  be  avoided  in-this  fishery"  (9, 
pp.  27,  65).  When  Hensen  later,  in  comparing  the  dift'erent  catches  of 
copepods  (one  of  the  most  important  plankton ic  constituents),  finds 
that  the  distribution  of  the  plankton  in  tlie  ocean  is  very  irregular 
and  that  the  constitution  of  this  seems  to  very  strongly  contradict 
his  general  conceptions  of  natural  life  (9,  \}.  52),  he  holds  it  to  be  best 
that  these  catches,  which  are  of  "such  a  different  kind,  should  be 
excluded  from  consideration"  (pp.  61,  63).  Also,  in  the  case  of  Sagitt^, 
which  Hensen  reckons  with  the  copepods  as  belonging  to  the  uniform 
perennial  plankton,  he  finds  "throughout  not  the  equality  which  one 
might  expect,  but  much  more  remarkable  variations"  (p.  69). 

These  "surprising  inequalities,"  "variations  even  to  tenfold,"  he  finds 
in  case  of  the  Daphnidw  (pp.  54,  5G)  and  Hyperidw  (p.  57),  the  pelagic 
larvflB  of  snails  and  mussels  (pp.  67,  68),  Appendicularia  and  Salpa 
(pp.  63,  64),  the  Medusce  and  Ctenophores  (64,  65),  the  Tintinnoid^  (p. 
68),  the  Peridiniw  (p.  71),  and  even  in  the  Diatoms  (j).  82) — in  brief, 
in  all  groui)s  of  i)elagic  organisms  which  by  the  numerous  production 
of  individuals  are  of  importance  for  the  plankton  and  upon  which 
Hensen  employs  his  painstaking  method  of  calculation  by  quantitative 
planktonic  analysis.  If  one  freely  "sets  apart  from  consideration" 
all  these  cases  of  remarkable  ineciuality  (because  they  do  not  fall  in 
with  the  theoretically  preconceived  ideas  of  the  equality  of  planktonic 
composition),  then  finally  the  latter  must  be  proved  by  counting. 

Bathycurrents  or  deep  streams, — Through  recent  investigations,  par- 
ticularly of  Englishmen  (Carpenter,  Wyville  Thompson,  John  Murray, 
et  aL)j  we  have  become  acquainted  with  the  great  importance  of  the 
submarine  currents  or  deep  streams.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that 
the  epicurrentSj  or  the  surface  streams,  furnish  us  no  evidence  rela- 
tive to  the  understreams  to  be  found  below  them,  which  we  name  bathy- 
currents.  These  undercurrents  may  in  different  depths  of  the  ocean 
have  a  quit€  dift'erent  constitution,  direction,  and  force  from  the  over- 
currents.  This  is  as  true  of  the  great  oceanic  as  of  the  local  coast  cur- 
rents.    If  the  more  accurate  study  of  marine  currents  is  a  very  difficult 
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subject  and  great  hindrances  lie,  as  they  do,  in  the  way  of  exact  deter- 
minations, the  same  applies  especially  to  the  deep  currents.  New  ways 
and  means  must  first  be  found  for  pressing  into  the  dark  labyrinth  of 
very  complicated  physical  transactions.  Now  we  can  only  say  that 
the  bathycurrents  are  of  great  importance  for  the  irregular  constitution 
and  distribution  of  the  planlcton.  Since  the  time  when,  through  the 
discoveries  of  Murray  (1875),  Chierchia  (1885),  and  Chun  (1887),  we 
learned  to  recognize  the  existence  and  importance  of  the  zonary  and 
bathybic  fauna,  and  particularly,  through  Chun,  the  vertical  migration 
of  the  bathypelagic  animals,  the  complicated  conditions  of  the  sub- 
marine currents  must  evidently  have  exerted  an  extraordinary  signifi- 
cance for  planktology.  Although  we  have  liitherto  known  so  little 
about  this  subject,  yet  two  points  stand  out  clearly:  First,  that  these 
are  of  great  influence  upon  the  local  and  temporal  oscillations  of  plank- 
tonic  composition ;  second,  that  it  is  an  untenable  illusion  if  Hensen 
and  Brandt  believe  that,  by  means  of  their  x)erfec^working  vertical 
plankton  net,  '*  a  column  of  water  whose  height  and  base  area  can  be 
accurately  determined  has  been  completely  filtered'^  (23,  p.  515);  for 
one-can  never  certainly  know  what  considerable  changes  in  the  plank- 
ton of  this  column  of  water  one  or  more  undercurrents  have  caused 
during  the  drawing  up  of  the  vertical  net. 

Nerocurrents  or  coa^t  streams, — While  the  halicurrents  or  the  great 
ocean  streams  are  influenced  in  the  first  place  by  the  winds  and  stand 
in  immediate  connection  with  the  air  currents  of  our  atmosphere,  it  is 
only  partly  the  case  with  the  local  coast  currents,  for  here  a  number  of 
local  causes,  which  are  to  be  sought  in  the  climatic  and  geographical 
condition  of  the  neighboring  coast,  work  together.  In  the  case  of  coasts 
which  are  much  indented,  in  archipelagos  with  numerous  islands,  etc., 
the  study  of  the  littoral  currents  becomes  a  very  complicated  problem. 
The  physical  and  geological  natural  condition  of  the  coast  mountains 
and  of  the  beach,  the  number  and  force  of  the  incoming  rivers,  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  the  coast  flora,  etc.,  are  here  important  fai».tors.  The 
fishermen,  pilots,  etc.,  are  very  well  acquainted  with  these  local  coast 
currents,  which  we  will  briefly  call  nerocurrents^  and  are  usually  to  be 
^trusted  in  the  details.  Scientifically  these  currents  should  be  studied 
more  closely  in  smaller  part  and  less  quantity.  For  planktology  they  are 
of  very  high  interest  and  not  less  important  than  the  oceanic  currents. 

Next,  the  above- intimated  reciprocal  relations  of  the  neritic  and  oceanic 
planlcton  are  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  He  who  for  a  long  time 
has  carried  on  the  pelagic  fishery  at  a  definite  point  on  the  coast 
knows  how  very  much  the  result  of  this  is  influenced  by  the  natural 
condition  of  the  coast,  by  the  course  and  the  extent  of  the  coast  cur- 
rents. Straits  like  those  of  Messina  and  Gibraltar,  harbors  like  those 
of  Villafranca  and  Portofino,  furnish  uncommonly  rich  plankton  results, 
because  in  consequence  of  the  littoral  currents  a  mass  of  swimming 
animals  and  plants  are  collected  together  in  a  limited  space.  The  vol- 
H.  Mis.  113 40 
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ume  of  this  plaiiktoiiic  mass  thus  lieaped  u})  is  often  ten  or  many  times 
greater  than  that  in  the  immediately  adjjxcent  parts  of  the  sea.  On 
the  contrary,  the  phinktonic  mass  is  extraordinarily  poor  in  pelagic  ani- 
mals and  plants,  where  by  the  emptying  of  great  floods  a  quantity  of 
fresh  water  is  brought  into  the  sea  and  its  saltness  diminished.  Johan- 
nes Miiller  pointed  out  how  very  much  tlie  result  of  i)elagic  fishery 
was  influenced  thereby.  Again,  on  the  other  hand,  the  rivers  day  by 
day  bring  into  the  sea  a  quantity  of  organic  substances  wliich  serve  as 
food  for  the  benthonic  oi^ganisms,  and  since  the  benthos  again  stands  in 
manifold  reciprocal  relation  to  the  plankton,  since  the  meroplanktonic 
animals  (like  the  medusae,  the  pelagic  larva)  of  worms,  echinoderms, 
etc.)  are  the  means  of  a  considerable  interchange  between  the  two,  so 
is  it  easily  understood  how  the  distribution  of  the  holoplanktonic  ani- 
mals is  also  influenced  thereby  and  how  irregular  becomes  the  com- 
I)Osition  of  the  plankton. 

ZoocurrenUty  or  planktonic  Htreams, — Among  the  most  noteworthy  and 
important  phenomena  of  marine  biology  is  the  great  iiccumulation  of 
swimming  bodies  which  form  lon^  and  narrow  bands  of  thickened 
plankton.  All  naturalists  who  have  worked  at  the  seashore  for  a  long 
period  and  have  followed  the  irregular  appearance  of  the  pelagic  organ- 
isms know  these  peculiar  streams,  which  the  Italian  fishermen  call  by 
the  name  "  correntiJ^  Carl  Vogt,  in  1848,  pointed  out  their  great  impor 
tance  for  pelagic  fishery  (17,  p.  303).  For  their  scientific  designation 
and  their  distinction  from  the  other  marine  currents  I  propose  the  term 
Zoocurrents  or  Zo'drema,* 

The  pelagic  animals  and  plants  are  so  numerous  and  so  closely  packed 
in  these  zo(>currents  as  to  resemble  somewhat  the  human  i>opulation  in 
the  busiest  street  of  a  great  commercial  city.  But  millions  and  millions 
of  small  creatures  from  all  the  above-mentioned  groups  of  planktonic 
organisms  are  crowded  confusedly  together,  and  furnish  a  spectacle  of 
whose  charm  a  conception  can  be  formed  only  by  seeing  it.  If  one 
diFcctly  scoops  up  a  portion  of  this  motley  crowd  with  a  tumbler,  not 
infrequently  "the  greater  x)art  of  the  contents  of  the  glass  (an  actual 
living  animal  broth)  is  composed  of  the  volume  of  animals,  the  smaller 
of  the  volume  of  water"  (3,  p.  171).  From  a  distance  these  '^  crowded 
sea-animal  streets"  are  usually  discernible  from  the  smoothness  which 
the  surface  of  the  sea  presents,  while  <;lose  beside  it  the  surfjice  is  more 
or  less  rippled.  Often  one  can  follow  such  an  "  oil-like  animal  stream," 
which  usually  has  a  breadth  of  5  to  10  meters,  for  more  than  a  kilometer 
without  finding  any  diminution  of  the  thick  crowd  of  animals  in  it,  while 
on  both  sides  of  it,  right  and  left,  the  sea  is  almost  viicant,  or  shows 
only  a  few  scattered  stragglers.  At  Messina,  as  at  Lanzarote,  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  zoocurrents  were  especially  pronounced.    My  companion 


*Rema  (used  in  MetMina)  in  froui  the  Gre«>k  lyeOua  =  current;  coiup.  3,  n.  172  note. 
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on  the  trip,  Eichard  Greeff',  lias  described  the  Canary  animal  streams 
so  vividly  that  I  will  here  give  his  description  verbatim: 

Our  g.aze  was  directed  to  the  liiglily  j)eculiar  long  and  narrow  currents,  which 
are  of  very  especial  importance  for  pelagic  fishery  with  fine  nets.  If  one  looks  at 
the  calm  sea,  especially  from  an  elevaticm  over  a  wide  expanse  of  water,  here  and 
there  are  seen  strongly  marked  shining  streaks,  which  intersect  the  surface  as  long 
narrow  hands.  Their  course  and  place  of  appearance  seem  to  he  continually  chang- 
ing and  irregular.  Sometimes  tlioy  are  numerous,  sometimes  only  few  or  entirely 
absent;  to-day  they  appear  here,  to-morrow  there;  some  have  one  direction,  others 
the  opposite  or  crossing  the  first.  Occasionally  they  run  along  close  to  one  another 
and  unite  in  a  single  stream.  If  one  approaches  this  streak  it  becomes  evident 
that  here  in  fact  a  current  prevails  different  from  the  movements  of  the  surrounding 
water,  and  that  thereby  is  brought  about  the  sniooth  band-like  appearance.  They 
give  the  impression  of  streams  cutting  through  the  rest  of  the  ocean,  with  their  own 
channel  and  banks,  which,  notwithstanding  the  great  variations  in  the  time  and 
place  of  their  appearance,  yet  during  their  existence,  which  is  often  brief,  show  a 
certain  independence. 

If  one  comes  upon  such  streams,  which  are  not  too  far  distant  from  the  coast,  he 
sees  that  all  the  smaller,  lighter  objects  which  formerly  scattered  over  the  suxface, 
floated  about  or  cast  upon  the  shore,  were  drawn  into  it.  Pieces  of  wood  and  cork, 
straw,  algin«  and  t^angle  torn  loose  from  the  bottom,  all  in  motley  procession  are  carried 
along  in  this  current.  But  in  addition  (and  this  is  for  us  the  most  important 
phenomenon)  all  the  animals  belonging  in  the  region  of  these  currents  arc  drawn  in 
and  fill  it,  often  in  such  great  quantities  that  one  is  tempted  to  believe  it  is  not 
merely  the  mechanical  influence  of  the  narrow  stream  which  has  brought  about  such 
an  accumulation  of  animals,  but  that  the  latter  voluntarily  seek  out  these  smooth, 
quiet  streams,  perhaps  in  connection  vrith  certain  vital  expressions.  A  trip  upon 
such  a  pelagic  animal  road  furnishes  a  fund  of  very  interesting  observations.  We 
can  lean  over  the  edge  of  the  boat  and  review  the  countless  briglitly  colored  sea- 
dwellers,  sometimes  p:wsing  by  singly,  so  that  we  can  inspect  them  in  their  unique 
peculiarities,  sometimes  in  snch  thickly  massed  hordes  that  they  seem  to  form  an 
unbroken  layer  of  animals  for  a  few  feet  below  the  surface.  Yet  these  animal  roads, 
where  on©  meets  them  in  the  sea,  will  always  form  the  most  certain  and  richest 
mine  for  the  so-called  pelagic  fauna,  although  naturally,  from  their  changeableness 
and  their  dependence  upon  a  calm  sea,  they  can  never  be  definitely  counted  upon. 
Likewise,  the  origin  of  these  noticeable  streams  and  their  significance  in  the  natural 
history  of  the  sea  is  still  almost  completely  dark,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  can 
be  observed  in  almost  all  seas  and  under  favorable  circumstances  daily,  and  also  are 
known  to  the  fishermen  of  Arrecife  under  the  name  Zahi  (18,  p.  307). 

Although  the  zoocurrents  seem  to  occur  in  the  most  diverse  parts  of 
the  ocean,  and  have  often  aroused  the  astonishment  of  observers,  yet  a 
recent  investigation  of  them  is  wanting.  What  I  know  about  them 
from  my  own  experience  and  from  the  contributions  of  others  is 
essentially  the  following: 

The  zoiiciirrents  occur  in  the  oi>en  ocean  as  well  as  in  the  coast 
regions,  particularly  in  the  region  of  those  nerocurrents  which  run  in 
straits  between  islands  or  along  indented  coasts.  They  are  dependent 
upon  the  weather,  especially  the  wind,  and  a])pear  as  a  rule  only  dur- 
ing calms;  Although  in  the  case  of  the  neritic  zocJcurrents  the  local 
course  is  more  or  less  constant,  still  it  is  subject  to  daily  (or  even 
hourly)  variations.  Their  breadth  is  usually  between  5  and  10  meters, 
but  sometimes  20  to  30  meters  or  more;  their  length  is  sometimes  only  a 
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few  hundred  meters,  and  at  others  several  kilometers.  Oceanic  animal 
streams  reach  mucli  greater  extension.  Their  constitution  is  some- 
times polymixic,  sometimes  monotonic,  often  changing  from  day  to 
day.  Highly  remarkable  is  the  sharp  boundary  of  the  smooth,  thickly 
populated  animal  roa<ls,  especially  if  the  less  inhabited  and  plankton- 
poor  water  on  both  sides  is  rippled  by  the  wind.  What  combination 
of  causes  produces  this  vast  accumulation  is  still  quite  unknown; 
certainly  wind  and  weather  play  a  role  in  it;  often,  also,  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  the  tide  and  other  local  conditions  of  the  regions,  especially 
local  currents.  As  whirlwinds  on  land  drive  together  the  scattered 
masses  of  dust  and  smaller  objects  and  raise  a  column  of  dust  upwards, 
so  may  the  submarine  whirlwind  press  closely  together  the  bathypelagic 
planktonic  masses  and  carry  them  upward  to  the  surface.  But  prob- 
ably, also,  in  the  same  connection,  complicated  (ecological  conditions 
come  into  play,  e.  //.,  sudden  simultaneous  development  of  (juantities  of 
eggs  of  one  species  of  animal.  A  new  study  of  the  zoiicurrents  is  one 
of  the  most  urgent  problems  of  planktology. 

VI.— METHODS   OF    PLANKTOLOGY. 

The  new  aspects  and  methods  which  three  years  jigo  were  introduced 
by  Prof.  Hensen  into  planktology,  and  of  which  I  have  already  spoken, 
have  for  their  main  purpose  the  quantitative  analysis  of  the  plankton^ 
i,  e.y  the  most  exact  determination  possible  of  the  (juantity  of  organic 
substance  which  the  swimming  organisms  of  the  sea  produce.  To 
solve  this  subject  and  come  nearer  to  the  cpiestion  connect^id  with 
it  of  the  "cycle  of  matter  in  the  sea,"  Ilensen  devised  a  new  mathe- 
matical method  which  aims  chiefly  at  the  counting  of  the  individuals  of 
animals  and  plants  which  populate  the  ocean.  This  new  method  we 
can  briefly  term  the  oceanic  population  statistics  of  Ilensen.  The  high 
value  which  this  indefatigable  physiologist  attributes  to  his  new  arith- 
metical method  is  shown  by  the  special  mention  which  he  makes  of  it 
in  his  first  contribution  (9,  pp.  2-3.'3),from  the  wonderful  i)atience  with 
which  he  counted  for  months  the  single  Diatoms^  PeridineWj  Infusoria^ 
Crustacea^  and  other  pelagic  individuals  in  a  single  haul  of  the  Miiller 
net,  and  from  the  long  tables  of  numbers,  the  numerical  protocols,  and 
records  of  captures  whi(*h  he  has  appended  to  his  first  plankton  volume 
which  appeared  in  1887. 

Any  ordinary  pelagic  haul  with  the  Miiller  net  or  tow  net  brings  up 
thousands  of  living  beings  from  the  sea;  under  most  favorable  circum- 
stances hundreds  of  thousands  an<l  niilli<ms  of  individuals.*  How  much 
labor  and  time  was  involv<Hl  in  the  counting  of  these  organisms  (for  the 
greater  part  microscopic)  is  shown  from  the  fact  that  *'even  i\ui  count- 
ing of  one  Balticy  Sea  <;arch,  which  is  pretty  uniform  in  its  composi- 
tion, re<|uired  eight  full  days,  re<'koning  eight   working  hcmrs  to  the 


"Id  li  aumll  catchf  which  filtered  sciiTroly  2  cv\V\c  rcvotcitv.  «>^  \ii\\l\v\  ^«a  water,  were 
found ,%  700,000  organiariis,  i nchiaiujjj  r>,0(X),000  u\u  toavovVci  \>«^\iV:\\i^» ,<caKif!^  ^\^\«a», 
^pOOO  copepoda  and  70,000  other  aDimaU  (2^,  p.  »V^V 
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day"  (23,  p.  516).  Meanwhile  Brandt,  explaining:  the  ^Hugbly  original 
procedure"  of  Heusen  (^Hurning  atUMition  to  attacking  a  problem,  the 
solution  of  which  no  one  had  ever  thought  of"),  remarks,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  foregoing  quantitative  analysis  of  the  Atlantic  plankton 
expedition  of  the  National  (1889),  "that  the  very  much  more  manifold 
ocean  catches  wall  consume  presumably  twice  as  miu-h  time,  and  since 
on  the  plankton  voyage  at  least  120  such  catches  were  made,  then  the 
working  out  of  these  (<iuite  apart  from  the  preliminary  preparations) 
will  fully  occupy  an  investigator  for  120  x  14  days,  or  about  6  years" 
(23,  p.  516).* 

Opinions  respecting  the  significance  and  the  value  of  the  oceanic 
population  statistics  of  llensen  are  A'^ery  different.  E.  du  Bois-Rey- 
mond,  in  his  paper  before  the  Berlin  Academy  (21,  p.  83),f  attributes 
to  it  extraordinary  importance,  "wherefore  the  uncommon  sacrifice 
made  for  it  was  justified."  According  to  his  opinion,  the  plankton 
expedition  of  the  Natiiynalj  arranged  for  this  purpose,  within  it-s  defi- 
nite limits,  from  the  novelty  and  beauty  of  its  well- described  task, 
assumes  a  unique  phufc,  and  the  Humboldt  fund  ought  to  be  proud  at 
.  having  been  among  th<»  first  to  coutribuU*  to  its  execution"  (21,  p.  87). 
On  the  ground  of  this  honorable  recognition,  as  well  as  of  the  great 
hopes  which  the  naturalist  of  Kiel  himself  based  upon  the  results  of 
the  National  expedition,  numerous  notices  have  apxieared  in  German 
newspapers,  disseminating  the  view  that  an  entirely  new  field  of 
scientific  invcstigaticm  had  been  thereby  actually  entered  upon,  and 
that  a  further  extension  of  it  was  of  great  importance.  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  I  can  not  agree  with  this  very  favorable  conception. 

DISTRIBUTION   OF   THE   PLANKTON. 

The  foundation  upon  which  the  entire  planktonic  conception  and 
computation  of  Uensen  rests  is  the  view  "that  in  the  ocean  the  plank- 
ton must  be  regularly  distributed;  that  from  a  few  catches  very  safe 
estimates  can  be  made  upon  the  condition  of  very  great  areas  of  the 
sea"  (22,  p.  243).  As  Uensen  himself  says,  he  started  with  this  ^^ purely 
theoretical  vicw,^  and  he  believes  that  a  completely  successful  result  is 
to  be  had,  because  these  theoretical  premises  have  been  more  fully 


*  According  to  this,  the  unfortunate  plankton  eount<?r  would  in  tlu^se  120  catches 
have  to  count  for  over  17,()(X)  hours.  How  such  an  arithmetical  Danalda)  work  can 
be  carried  througli  without  ruin  of  mind  and  body  I  can  not  conceive. 

tin  the  introduction  to  this  noteworthy  i)aper  Du  Bois-Reymond  says  that  since 
1882  Henscn  "had  been  mindful  that,  especially  on  the  surface  of  the  sea,  there  was 
found  a  more  unequally  numerous  population  of  minutest  living  forms  than  had 
previously  been  supposed '^  (21,  p.  83).  This  remark  needs  correction,  because  many 
times  in  the  celebrated  log  book  of  th*'  Xntional  plankton  expedition  this  has  been 
overlooked,  and  therefore  it  has  wrongly  been  inferred  that  Heusen  eight  years  ago 
was  the  first  to  discover  the  exinlenct^  autl  ahumhincc  of  the  pelagic  fauna  and  flora.  In 
fact,  for  forty-five  years  they  have  been  the  object  of  wonder  and  study  for  numerous 
naturalists. 
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estublisbed  than  could  have  been  hoped.  1  have  already  shown  that 
this  fundamental  i)rcnnse  is  entirely  wrong.  The  mass  ofplanMan  in 
the  ocean  is  not  perennial  and  constant^  hut  of  highly  variable  and  oscil- 
lating size.  The  biological  composition  is  very  diverse,  dependent  apoii 
temporal  variations — year,  season,  weather,  stime  of  day,  upon  climatic 
conditions  and  esxiecially  upon  the  complicated  currentic  conditions  of 
the  streams  of  the  sea,  of  the  oceanic  and  littoral  current*,  the  deep 
currents,  and  tlie  local  zoocurrents. 

A  comprehensive  and  fair  estimation  of  all  these  oecological  condi- 
tions must  a  priori  lead  to  the  conviction  that  the  distribution  of  tJie 
planl'ton  in  the  ocean  must  he  extremely  irregularj  and  we  find  this 
*^purely  theoretical  view  completely  established"  a  posteriori  by  the 
comparative  consideration  and  comparison  of  all  the  earlier  above- 
mentioned  observations.  These  can  not  be  regarded  as  refuted  by  the 
opposing  view  of  Hensen;  for  the  empirical  basis  of  the  latter  is,  in 
regard  to  its  time  and  place,  much  too  scanty  and  incomplete. 

One  might  perhaps  object  that  tlie  technical  methods  of  i)lankton 
capture  which  Hensen  employed  gave  more  complete  results  than  the 
methods  hitherto  used;  but  this  is  not  the  case.  The  recent  descrii>- 
tion  which  Hensen  gives  of  his  technical  methods  for  obtaining  plankton 
(or  pelagic  fishery)  is  very  praiseworthy  (0, pp.3  to  14).  The  construc- 
tion of  the  net  (material,  structure  of  the  net,  size  of  filtration),  the 
management  of  the  catch  and  of  the  craft,  are  there  carefully  described. 
The  advance  of  the  new  techniijue  there  realized  may  indeed  serve  to 
carry  on  the  pelagic  fishery  or  i)lankton  cai)ture  more  productively  and 
more  completely  than  was  possible  with  the  previous  simpler  technical 
apparatus  of  planktology;  but  I  can  not  find  that  one  of  the  proiiosed 
improvements  of  this  pelagic  technique  shows  a  great  advance  in  prin- 
ciple and  is  at  all  comparable  to  tli(»  great  advance  whicli  Palombo 
and  Chierchia  made  in  1884  by  the  invention  of  the  closible  net. 
Besides,  I  can  not  understand  how  the  new  '* plankton  net"  constructed 
by  Hensen  could  give  more  accurate  results  than  the  simide  "Muller 
net"  hitherto  employed,  and  the  "tow  net"  used  by  the  Challenger, 
Such  a  vertical  net  will  always  bring  up  only  a  part  of  the  plankton 
contained  in  the  volume  of  water  going  through,  it,  and  by  no.  means, 
as  Hensen  and  Brandt  believe,  is  a  column  of  water  whose  height  and 
base  area  can  be  measured  with  sufli<'Jent  lU'curacy  perfectly  filtered. 
In  this  sui)position  the  incalculable  disturbances  by  conditions  of  cui'- 
rents,  esp^^ciall}'  of  concealed  deep  streams,  are  left  out  of  account,  as 
already  mentioned.  Besides,  Chierchia  has  lately  shown  how  unreliable 
and  little  productive  is  the  fishery  with  the  vertical  net  on  account  of 
the  consideralde  horizontal  swimming  movements  of  the  pelagic  animals 
(8,  p.  79).  At  any  rate,  the  improvements  Hensen  has  introduced  into 
the  technical  methods  of  plankton  (capture*  are  not  so  important  that 
the  /vzw/irkable  diiference  between  his  and  the  earlier  results  can 
thereby  he  explained. 
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OCEANIC  POPITLATION — STATISTICS. 

Statistics  iu  general  is  known  to  be  a  very  dangerous  science,  be- 
cause it  is  commonJy  employed  to  find  from  a  number  of  incomplete 
observations  the  approximate  average  of  a  great  many.  Since  the 
results  are  given  in  numbers,  they  arouse  the  deceptive  appearance 
of  mathematical  accuracy.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  complicated 
biological  and  sociological  conditions,  whose  total  phenomenon  is  con- 
ditioned by  the  cooperation  of  numerous  different  factors,  and  is, 
therefore,  very  variable  according  to  time  and  place.  Such  a  highly 
complicated  condition,  as  I  believe  I  have  shown,  is  the  composition  of 
the  plankton.  If,  as  Ilensen  actually  wishes,  this  were  to  be  sufficiently 
analyzed  by  counting  the  individuals,  and  oceanic  population  statistics 
were  thereby  to  be  made,  then  this  would  only  be  possible  by  the  forma- 
tion of  numerous  statistical  tables,  which  should  give  results  in  figures 
of  the  pl.ankton  fishery  quantitatively  in  at  least  a  hundred  different 
l){irts  of  tlie  ocean,  and  in  each  of  these  at  least  during  ten  different 
periods  of  the  year. 

A  single,  "reconnoitering  voyage"  on  the  ocean,  a  single  "trial 
trip,"  limited  in  time  and  place,  like  the  three-months  Atlantic  voyage 
of  the  National  expedition,  can  furnish  only  a  single  contribution  to 
this  sul>ject.  But  it  can  in  no  way,  as  Brandt  thinks,  offer  "  firm  foun- 
dations" for  the  solution  of  this  and  that  "thorough  analysis"  (23,  p. 
525).  If,  also,  after  six  years  the  120  catches  should  actually  be  counted 
through  (after  a  labor  of  more  than  17,000  hours),  if  by  statistical 
arrangement  of  this  numerical  protocol,  by  rational  reckoning  of  their 
results,  a  serviceable  conception  of  the  quantity  of  individuals  of  the 
oceanic  region  investigated  should  be  obtained,  then  at  best  this  one 
computation  Avould  give  us  an  approximate  conception  of  the  conditions 
of  poi>nlation  of  a  very  small  part  of  the  ocean ;  but  from  it  by  no  means 
can  we,  as  the  investigator  of  Kiel  wishes,  arrive  at  conclusions  bear- 
ing upon  the  whole  ocean;  for  that  purpose  hundreds  of  similar  com- 
putations must  be  made,  including  the  most  diverse  regions  and  biised 
ux>on  continuous  series  of  observations  during  whole  years.  The  zoolog- 
ical stations  would  be  the  best  observatories  to  carry  out  complete  series 
o/'oft^eri'atww/fof  this  character,  not  such  trial  trips  as  the  three-months 
voyage  of  the  National,^ 

*In  my  opinion  the  rosnlts  of  the  National  expedition  of  Kiel  would  have  heen 
quite  different  if  it  ha*!  he«'n  carried  out  in  the  three  months  from  January  to  March, 
instead  of  from  July  to  Octoher.  On  the  whole,  the  volume  of  ]»lanktonic  catch,  at 
loawt  in  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean,  would  have  more  than  douhled;  in  some  jdares  it 
would  have  heen  incruiised  many  fold.  Its  constitution  would  have  he«m  entirely 
different.  If  the  expedition  had  hy  accident  fallen  in  with  a  zoocurrcnt,  and  \t% 
voyage  ha<l  continued  iu  it  for  a  few  miles,  the  contents  of  the  nets  would  have 
certainly  heen  a  hnndredfold,  possilily  a  thousandfold,  greater. 
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(COUNTING   OF   INDIVIDITALS. 

Since  the  new  method  of  oceanic  population  statistics  introduced  by 
Henseh  seeks  its  i)eculiar  basis  iu  the  counting  of  the  individoals 
which  compose  the  plankton,  and  since  it*  finds  in  this  "counting  the 
only  basis  upon  which  a  judgment  can  rest"  (9,  p.  2iy),  then  we  must 
examine  more  critically  this  cardinal  point  of  his  method,  upon  which 
he  lays  the  greatest  stress.  The  CDunting  of  the  single  organic  indi- 
viduals, which  compose  the  mass  of  the  i)lanktou^  is  in  itself,  quite  apart 
from  its  eventual  value,  an  extremely  difficult  and  doubtful  task.  Hen- 
sen  himself  has  not  concealed  apart  of  this  great  difficulty,  and  attempts 
to  partly  allay  the  doubts  which  arise  against  his  whole  method.*  But 
in  fact  these  are  much  greater  and  more  dangerous  than  he  is  inclined 
to  admit. 

AVHAT   IS  AN   ORGANIC   INDIVIDUAL! 

'This  simple  ([uestion,  as  is  known,  is  extremely  difficult  to  answer. 
If  one  does  not  accept  all  the  grades  of  physiological  and  morpho- 
logical individuality,  which  I  have  distinguished  in  the  third  book  of 
my  ^'  Generelle  Morphologie,^^  1800,  there. are  at  least  three  distinct  chief 
grades  to  be  kept  apart:  (1)  The  cell  (or  plastid);  (2)  the  person  (or 
bud);  (3)  the  cormus  (or  colony).t  Only  among  the  Protista  (Pro- 
tophytn  and  Protozoa)  is  the  actual  individual  represented  by  a  single 
cell;  on  the  other  hand,  among  the  Ilistona  (Metaphyta  and  Metazoa)^  by 


*Tho  fourth  part  of  the  **Motho(lik''  in  the  plankton  volume  of  Ilenscn,  which 
treats  of  "the  work  on  hmd,*'  {a)  Determination  of  the  volume,  (ft)  the  conntinf^ 
(9,  pp.  15-30),  is  eapeeially  worthy  of  reading,  not  only  hecauHe  it  gives  the  deepest 
insight  into  the  error  ofhiM  method,  hut  also  into  his  very  ])eculiar  conception  of 
a  general  hiological  prohlem, 

tThe  swimming  animals  and  plants  wliitdi  comjiose  the  plankton  should  in  this 
respect  he  arranged  under  the  following  lioads:  («)  Vrotophyia — among  the  Chro- 
maeea'f  Calcocyte(v,  Mnrracijtea\  Xanthelleo',  Dicitfocha',  and  Peridinetv,  all  single  cella 
are  to  he  counted;  among  the  diat^uns  partly  the  latter,  partly  the  ceuohia  or  cell 
aggregates.  (A)  Mviaphyta — among  the //fi/owji/urra  are  to  he  counted  the  spherical 
Thalli;  amcuig  the  (hnllatorUv  the  single,  thread-like  ThaUi ;  among  th<'  Savg€LS»a 
the  cormus  as  well  as  its  buds;  hut  the  cells  which  constitute  each  thallusaud  bnd 
are  also  iieculiar.  (c)  Protozoa— X\u^  Infusoria  (Xortiluca  and  Thitintia)  as  well  as 
the  rhizopods  {Thalamophora  and  liadhlaria)^  uro  all  to  he  counted  as  nnicellular 
individuals,  hut  among  the  Polycifttario'y  heAides  the  Cttnohia  (colonies  of  <'oUozouJa\ 
SphoTozoido',  and  CoIloHpha^rido').  (d)  Cuchntevnta — among  the  MvduHtp  and  Cteno- 
phorta,  as  also  among  the  pelagic  Anihozon  and  TurheUaria  the  single  persons  are  to  he 
ccmntcd;  among  the  Siphonophoren  these  as  well  as  the  single  cohmies;  for  each  ])ersou 
(or  each  medusoni)  ofa  cormus  is  hero  equivalent  to  a  medusa,  (r)  Tunicala — among 
the  Copelata,  Doliohim,  and  the  generations  of  solitary  Salpas^  the  single  persons  are 
to  ho  conntiul;  on  the  other  hand,  among  the  Pi/ronoiua  and  the  <Va/^a  chains,  the 
single cormi  as  well  as  the  ]>('rr.ons  which  composts  them.  (./-A)  In  all  the  remaining^ 
groups  of  ))lanktonic  animals,  in  the  case  of  sagitta,  mollusks,  echinoderm  larvfe, 
articulates,  and  fishes,  not  merely  the  persons  are  to  he  counted,  hut  also  the  cells. 
rhich  zunki*  up  each  of  these  uietazoa. 
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the  higher  unit  of  the  person  or  of  the  colony,  which  iS  composed  of 
many  cells.  If  we  actualJy  wish  to  carry  out  exactly  the  method,  held 
by  Hensen  as  indispensable,  of  counting  the  individuals,  and  wish  to 
obtain  useful  results  for  his  statistical  work,  then  nothing  remains  ex- 
cept a  counting  of  all  single  cells  which  live  in  the  sea.  For  only  the 
single  cells,  as  the  "organic  elementary  individual,'^  can  form  the 
natural  arithmetical  unit  of  such  statistical  calculations  and  the  com- 
putations based  thereon.  If  Hensen  in  his  long  "  numerical  protocols 
and  comparisons  of-  captures''  (9,  pp.  xi-xxxiii)  places  close  to  one 
another  as  counted  individuals — as  coordinated  categories — the  uni- 
cellular radiolaria,  the  cormi  of  siphonophores  and  tunicates,  the  per- 
sons of  medusae,  ctenophores,  echinoderms,  and  Crustacea,  the  eggs 
and  persons  of  fishes,  then  he  places  together  vastly  incommensurable 
bulks  of  quite  different  individual  value.  These  can  only  be  compar- 
able for  his  purpose  if  all  single  cells  are  counted.  But  since  each  fish 
and  each  whale  in  the  ocean  daily  destroys  milliards  of  these  planktonic 
organisms,  so,  in  order  to  gain  an  '^exact"  insight  into  the  "cycle  of 
matter  in  the  sea,"  the  cell  milliards  which  compose  the  bodies  of  these 
gigantic  animals  must  be  counted  and  pliu'ed  in  the  reckoning. 

ECONOMIC   YIELD   OF   THE  OCEAN. 

Hensen  holds  the  quantitative  determinations  of  the  plankton  not 
only  as  of  the  highest  importance  in  theoretical  interest  to  science,  but 
also  tn  practical  interest  to  national  economy.  He  thinks  "  that  we 
will  be  able  to  invent  correct  modes  of  action  in  the  interest  of  the 
fisheries,*  only  if  we  are  in  i)osition  to  form  a  judgment  upon  the  pro- 
ductive possibilities  of  the  sea"  (9,  p.  2).  Accordingly  he  regards  it  as 
the  most  pressing  problem  to  <leterniine  the  economic  yield  of  the 
ocean  in  the  same  way  as  the  farmer  determines  the  useful  yield  of  his 
fields  and  meadows,  the  yearly  i)roduction  of  grass  and  grain.  By  the 
counting  of  the  planktonic  individuals  which  Hensen  has  carried  on  for 
a  long  time  for  a  small  part  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  he  thinks  he  has  become 
eon vinced  that  the  "entire  production  of  the  Baltic  in  organic  sub- 
stance is  only  a  little  inferior  to  the  yield  of  grass  ujwn  an  equally 
large  area  of  meadow  land." 

The  farmer  determines  the  yield  of  his  meadows,  garden,  and  field 
by  quantity  and  weight,  not  by  counting  the  individuals.  If  instead 
of  this  he  wished  to  introduce  Hensen's  new  exact  method  of  deter- 


*  How  the  practical  interest*  of  the  fisheries  can  l)o  advanced  by  qnantitative 
plankton  analysis  I  am  not  able  to  understand.  The  most  important  modes  of 
action  which  we  can  employ  for  the  increase  of  the  fish  production  of  the  ocean — 
artificial  propagation,  increase  and  proU»ction  of  the  fry,  increase  of  their  food 
supply,  destruction  of  the  predaceous  fishes,  etc. — are  entirely  indoj»endent  of  the 
numerical  tables  which  Henseu's  enumeration  of  individuals  gives.  That  the  number 
-of  swimming  fish  eggs  furnishes  no  safe  conclusion  upon  the  number  of  mature  fish 
baa  been  pointed  out  above. 
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mination,  he  iiiust  count  all  the  potatoes,  kernels  of  grain,  grapes, 
cherries,  etc.,  and  not  only  that,  he  must  also  count  the  blades  of  grass 
of  his  meadow,  even  every  individual  weed  which  grows  among  the 
grain  of  his  field  and  the  useful  plants  of  his  garden;  for  these  also, 
regarded  from  the  physiological  point  of  view,  belong  to  the  *' total 
production"  of  the  ground.  And  what  would  be  gained  by  all  these 
immense  countings?  Just  as  little  as  with  the  "desolate  figures"  in 
Hensen's  long  numerical  protocols.  * 

■ 

VOLUME   AND  WEIGHT   OF   THE  PLANKTON. 

If  one  actually  regards  the  determination  of  the  planktonic  yield  as  a 
highly  important  subject,  and  believes  that  this  can  be  solved  by  a 
certain  number  of  quantitative  plankton  analyses,  then  this  goal  can 
be  reached  in  the  simplest  way  by  determination  of  the  volume  and 
weight  of  each  planktonic  catch.  Hensen  himself  naturally  first  trod 
this  nearest  way;  but  he  thinks  that  it  is  not  accurate*  enough  and 
encountc^rs  dilTiculties  (9,  p.  15).  In  his  opinion,  "an  accurat.e  analysis 
of  the  plankton,  on  account  of  the  great  variety  of  its  parts,  can  only 
be  obtained  by  counting;  he  quite  forgets  thfit  such  a  counting  of 
individuals  also  possesses  only  an  approximate  and  relative  value, 
not  a  complete  and  absolute  one;  farther,  that  from  the  counting  of  the 
different  individuals  no  more  certain  measure  for  the  economic  value 
of  the  whole  diversely  constituted  planktonic  catch  is  furnished ; 
finally  that  the  counting  of  one  cateh  is  of  highest  value  as  a  single 
factor  of  a  great  computationj  which  is  made  from  thousands  of  dif- 
ferent factors. 

The  only  thorough  method  of  determining  the  yield,  in  planktology 
as  in  economy,  is  the  determination  of  the  useftil  substance  according 
to  mass  and  weight  and  subsequent  chemical  analysis.  In  fact,  the 
determination  of  the  planktonic  volume,  as  of  the  weight,  just  as  the 
qualitative  and  quantitative  chemical  analysis  of  the  plankton,  is  pos- 
sible up  to  a  certain  degree.  The  difficulties  arp  less  thfin  Hensen 
believes.  It  seems  odd  that  the  latter  has  not  mentioned  these  two 
simplest  metliods  in  a  single  place  in  his  comprehensive  volume  (9,  p. 
15),  but  hastily  casts  them  aside  and  replaces  them  with  the  quite  use- 
less ''  counting  of  individuals,"  a  Danaidic  task  of  many  years. 


**  While  Hensen  is  going  over  the  counting  of  the  single  constituent  parts  of  the 
plankton,  he  calls  special  attention  to  the  fact  **that  in  spite  of  the  apparently'' 
desolate  figures,  in  almost  every  single  case  certain  results  of  general  interest  have 
come  out|  though  the  opportunity  is  not  offered  to  show  them  in  a  comparison. 
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CYCLE  OF  MATIER  IN  THK  OCEAN  (Stoffwecheel  den  Meerea,) 

The  many  and  great  questions  wliicli  the  mighty  cycle  of  matter  in 
the  ocean  famishes  to  biology,  the  questions  of  the  source  of  the  fun- 
damental food  supply,  of  the  rceipro(jal  trophic  relations  of  the  marine 
flora  and  fauna,  of  the  conditions  of  support  of  the  benthonic  and 
plauktonic  organisms,  etc.,  have,  within  the  last  twenty  years,  since 
the  beginning  of  the  epoch-making  deep-sea  investigation  (13),  been 
much  discussed  and  have  received  very  different  answers  (11).  Hen- 
sen  has  also  devoted  considerable  attention  to  this,  and  particularly 
emphasizes  the  physiological  importance  of  the  fundamental  food  sup- 
ply ( Umahrung).  He  believes  this  complicated  question  can  be  solved 
especially  by  qtuintitative  determination  of  the  fundamental  food  supply, 

I  have  already  shown  why  this  method  of  quantitative  plankton 
analysis  must  be  regarded  as  useless.  Even  assuming  that  it  were 
possible  and  practicable,  I  can  not  understand  how  it  could  lead  to  a 
definite  solution  of  this  question.  On  the  other  hand,  I  might  here 
point  to  one  side  of  the  oceanic  cycle  of  matter  wliose  further  pursuit 
seems  very  profitable.  The  two  chief  sources  of  the  "  oceanic  fun- 
damental food  supply"  have  already  been  correctly  recognized  by 
Mobius  (11),  Wyville  Thompson  (13, 14),  Murray  (6),  and  others:  First, 
the  vast  terrigenous  masses  of  organic  and  i)articularly  vegetable 
substances,  which  are  daily  brought  by  the  rivers  to  the  sea;  sec- 
ondly, the  immense  quantities  of  plant  food  wliich  the  marine  liora 
itself  furnishes.  Of  the  latter  we  x)reviously  had  in  mind  chiefly  the 
benthonic  littoral  tlora,  the  mighty  forests  of  algle,  nu^ulows  of  Zostrraj 
etc.,  which  grow  in  the  coast  waters.  Only  in  recent  times  have  we 
learned  to  value  the  astonishing  (juantity  of  vegetable  food  which  the 
plauktonic  flora  produces,  the  Fucoids  of  the  Sargasso  Sea  on  the  one 
side,  the  OsoUlntorioi  aiul  the  microscopic  Diatoms  and  Peridinew  on 
the  other.  But  the  smaller  groups  of  pelagic  Protophytvsj  which  I  have 
mentioned  above,  the  Chromacefe,  MurracyteWj  XantheUeiCy  Dictyochea'j 
etc.,  also  play  an  imi)ortant  role.  Tlie  great  importance  which  devolv^es 
upon  the  small  symbiotic  Xanthellew,  has  been  especially  emphasized 
by  Brandt  (24),  Moseley  (7),  and  Geddes.  Evidently  their  multiplica- 
tion is  exti^emely  rapid,  and  if  each  second  milliard  of  such  Protophytes 
were  eaten  by  small  animals,  new  milliards  would  take  their  places. 
Whether  or  not  the  number  of  these  milliards  is  shown  to  us  by  the 
quantitative  plauktonic  analysis  seems  to  me  wholly  indifferent.  More 
important  for  the  understanding  of  their  physiological  im])ortance 
would  be  the  ascertainment  of  the  rapidity  of  tlie  increase. 

The  importance  of  thCvSe  Protophytes  and  of  the  Protozoa  living  ui>on 
them  has  lately  been  x)articularly  described  by  Chun  (28,  pp.  10, 13).  He 
has  also  rightly  emphasized  the  extraordinary  importance  whi(5h  the 
vertical  migration  of  the  bathypelagic  animals  has  for  the  support  of  the 
deep-sea  animals.    They  are  to  a  great  extent  the  under  workmen,  who 
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constantly  bring  tlie  provision  transports  into  the  deep  sea  (15,  pp.  49, 
67).  Thither,  in  addition,  come  the  immense  quantities  of  marine  plant 
and  animal  cori>ses,  which  daily  sink  into  the  depths  and  are  borne 
away  by  currents.  Thither  comes  the  constant  "rain"  of  the  corpses 
of  zonary  Protozoa  (especially  Olobigerina  and  Radiolaria),  which 
uninterruptedly  pour  down  through  all  the  zones  of  depth  into  the- 
deepest  abysses,  and  whose  shells  form  the  most  abundant  sediment  of 
the  deep  sea,  the  calcareous  Glohigerina  ooze  and  the  siliceous  Radiolaria 
ooze.  In  general,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  daily  supply  of  food  materials 
which  the  decaying  corpses  of  numberless  marine  organisms  furnish  to 
the  others,  is  much  more  important  than  is  commonly  supposed.*  How 
much  food  would  a  single  dead  whale  alone  furnish! 

But  especially  important  and  not  sufficiently  valued  in  this  regard, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  the  trophic  importance  of  the  benthos  for  the  plankton. 
Immense  quantities  of  littoral  benthos  are  daily  carried  out  into  the 
ocean  by  the  currents.  Here  they  soon  disappear,  since  they  serve  as 
food  for  the  organisms  of  the  plankton.  If  one  weighs  all  these  com- 
l)licated  reciprocal  relations,  he  obtiiins  without  counting  a  sufficient 
general  conception  of  the  "cycle  of  the  organic  material  in  the  marine 
world." 

COMPARATIVE  AND  EXACT  METHODS. 

The  farther  the  two  great  branches  of  biology,  namely,  morphology 
and  physiology,  have  developed  into  higher  planes  during  the  last 
decade,  so  much  farther  have  the  methods  of  investigation  in  both 
sciences  diverged  from  one  another.  In  morphology  the  high  worth  of 
comparative  or  declarant  methods  has  always  been  justly  more  recog- 
nized, since  the  general  phenomena  of  structure  {e.  //.,  in  ontogeny  and 
system ization)  have  been  in  great  part  removed  from  exact  investi- 
gation, and  comprise  historical  problems,  the  solution  of  which  we  can 
strive  for  only  indirectly  (by  way  of  comparative  anatomy  and  phylo- 
genetic  speculation).  In  physiology,  on  the  other  hand,  we  constantly 
strive  to  employ  the  exact  or  mathematical  methods,  whi(»>h  have  the 
advantage  of  relative  accuracy  and  which  enable  us  to  trace  b.ick  the 
general  phenomena  of  vital  activity  directly  to  physical  (particularly 
to  chemical)  processes.  Plainly  it  must  bo  the  endeavor  of  all  sciences 
(of  morphology  also)  to  find  and  retain  as  much  as  possible  this  exact 
mode  of  investigation.  Rut  it  is  to  be  regretted  thjit  among  most 
branches  of  science,  (and  particularly  the  biological  ones)  this  is  not 
possible,  because  the  empirical  foundations  are  much  t^>o  incomplete  and 


*  Henson  values  this  source  of  food  very  slightly,  because  *'only  a  very  few  ani- 
mals live  upon  (lead  matter,"  and  explains  it  in  this  way,  **  that  material  in  a  state 
of  foul  putrefaction  requires  a  stronger  digestive  power  than  the  organization  of  the 
lower animiilH  can  j»rodu<'e "  (9,  ]>.  2).    I  must  contradict  both  ideas.    The  sponges  live 
cbieHy  apou  decaying  organisms,  as  do  aUotaauy  IVotozou,  HcImCntAa,  CrMiaceay  etc. 
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the  problems  in  baud  much  too  (complicated.  Mathematical  treatment 
of  these  does  more  liarm  than  ^ood,  because  it  gives  a  deceptive  sem- 
blance of  accuracy,  which  in  fact  is  not  attainable.*  A  part  of  physi- 
ology also  embraces  such  subjects  as  are  with  difficulty,  or  even  not  at 
all,  accessible  to  exai^t  definition,  and  to  these  also  belong  the  chorology 
and  oecology  of  the  plankton. 

The  fimdamental  fault  of  Hemen^s  plankton  theory  in  my  opinion  lies 
in  the  fact  that  he  regards  a  highly  complicated  problem  of  biology  as 
a  relatively  simi)le  one,  that  he  regards  its  many  oscillating  parts  as 
proportionally  constant  bulks,  and  that  he  believes  that  a  knowledge 
of  these  can  be  reached  by  the  exact  method  of  mathematical  counting 
and  computaticm.  This  error  is  partly  excusable  from  the  circum- 
stance that  the  physiology  of  to-day,  iu  its  one-sided  pursuit  of  exact 
research,  has  lost  sight  of  many  general  problems  which  are  not  suited 
for  exact  special  investigation.  This  is  shown  especially  in  the  case 
of  the  most  important  question  of  our  present  theory  of  develop- 
ment, the  species  problem.  The  discussions  which  Ilensen  gives 
upon  the  nature  of  the  species,  upon  syst^^mization,  Darwinism,  and 
the  descent  theory,  in  many  places  in  his  ])lankton  volume  (pp.  19,  41, 
73,  etc.)  are  among  the  most  peculiar  which  the  volume  contains.  They 
deserve  the  special  attention  of  the  syst^iuuitist.  The  '^actual  species" 
is  for  him  a  physiological  conception,  while,  as  is  known,  all  distinction 
of  species  has  hitherto  been  reached  by  morphological  means.t 

In  my  Report  on  the  Radiolaria.  of  H.  M.  S.  Challettger  I  have  at- 
tempted to  point  out  how  the  extremely  manifold  forms  of  this  most 
numerous  class  (739  genera  and  4,318  species)  are  on  the  one  hand  dis- 
tinguished as  species  by  morphological  characters,  and  yet  on  the  other 
hand  may  be  regarded  as  modifications  of  85  family  types,  or  as  de- 
scendants of  20  ancestral  orders,  and  these  again  as  derived  from  one 
common  simple  ancestral  form  {ActiHsaj  4,  §  158).  Hensen  on  the  other 
hand  is  of  the  opinion  that  therein  is  to  be  found  "a  strong  opposing 
proof  against  the  independence  of  the  species"  (9,  p.  100).  He  hopes 
"to  lighten  the  systematic  difliculties  by  the  helj)  of  computation"  (p. 
75).    Through  his  systematic  plankton  investigations  he  has  reached 


*"  A  familiar  aiul  very  instructive  example  of  tliis  perverted  employment  of  exact 
methods  in  morphology  is  furnished  by  the  familiar  ^'Meehanical  theory  of  develop- 
ment" of  His,  whieh  I  hav(^  examined  in  my  anthropogeny  (3d  edition,  p.  53,  655)  as 
well  as  in  my  i)aper  upon  Zielv  and  IVeyc  der  EnlwickelungsgeBchichte  (Jena,  1875). 

t  Since  of  late  the  physiological  importance  of  the  **  species"  conception  has  often 
been  emphasized  and  the  •*  systom  of  the  future  "  by  the  way  of  "  comparative  physi- 
ology "has  been  pointed  out,  it  must  here  be  considered  that  up  t<j  this  time  not 
one  of  these  systiMuatic  physiologists  has  given  even  a  hint  how  this  new  system  of 
description  of  species  can  be  practically  carried  out.  What  Hensen  has  said  about 
it  (1),  pp.  41, 73, 100)  is  just  as  worthless  as  the  earlier  discussions  by  Pol^jaeft*,  which 
have  been  critically  considered  in  my  Report  on  the  Deep-Sea  Keratosa  {ChallengeTf 
Zoology,  vol.  XXXII,  part  82,  pp.  82-85.) 
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the  conviction  that  "  the  more  accurately  the  investigation  has  been 
made,  so  much  the  more  phiin  becomes  the  distinction  of  species^  (9, 
p.  100).  On  the  other  side  J,  like  Charles  Darwin,  through  many  years 
of  comparative  and  systematic  work,  have  arrived  at  the  opposite  con- 
clusion: ''  The  more  accurately  the  syHtematic  inrestigatiom  are  made^  the 
greater  the  number  of  individuah  of  a  Hpecies  compared^  the  intenser  the 
study  of  indindual  variation^  by  ho  much  more  impossible  becomes  the 
distinction  of  actual  species j  so  much  more  arbitrary  the  subjective  limits 
of  their  extent^  so  much  stronger  the  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  Theory 
of  Descent:''* 

PLANKTOLOGICAL   PROBLEMS. 

• 

The  wonderful  world  of  organic  life,  which  fills  the  vast  oceans,  offers 
a  fund  of  very  interesting  subjects.  Without- question,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  attractive  and  profitable  fields  of  bioh)gy.  If  we  consider  that 
the  greater  part  of  this  field  has  been  open  to  us  scarcely  fifty  years, 
and  if  we  wonder  at  the  new  discoveries  which  the  Challenger  expedition 
alone  has  brought  to  light,  then  we  ought  io  count  upon  a  brilliant 
future  for  planktology. 

Above  all  we  ought  to  cherish  the  hope  that  our  German  National 
expedition,  the  first  great  German  undertaking  in  the  field,  may 
promote  many  planktonic  problems,  and  that  the  six  naturalists  who, 
under  such  favorable  conditions  and  with  such  important  instruments, 
studied  the  oceanic  plankton  for  ninety-three  days  and  in  400  hauls  of 
the  net  were  able  to  obtain  a  rich  collection  of  pelagic  organisms,  will 
by  their  careful  working  up  of  these  enrich  our  knowledge  many  fold, 
llowever,  the  preliminary  contributions  of  Hensen  (22)  and  Brandt  (23) 
give  us  no  means  of  passing  Judgment  updn  the  matter  now.  Among 
the  results  which  the  former  has  briefly  given  to  the  Berlin  Academy 
few  require  consideration 5  but  for  this  the  difference  of  our  general 
])oint  of  view  is  to  blame.  Thus,  for  example,  I  h.ave  attempts  to 
exi)lain  the  remarkable  ''similarity  to  water  of  the  pelagic  fauna,''  the 
transparency  of  the  colorless  glassy  animals,  in  1860,  in  my  General 
Morphology  (11,  p.  242),  ac^cording  to  Darwin's  Theory  of  Selection,  by 
natural  selection  of  like  ('olors  (30,  p.  248).     Hensen,  on  the  other  hand, 


*  F.  Heincke   has   briefly,  in  bia  careful  **  InvestigAtious  upon  the  Stickleback," 
given  expression  to  the  same  conviction  in  the  following  words:  **  All  the  coucln- 
sions  here  deduced  by  mo  are  simply  and  solely  founded  upon  the  comparison  of 
very  many  individuals  of  living  species,  or,  in  other  words,  upon  the  study  of  iwdi- 
vidnal  variation.    I  am  convinced  that  in  essentials  the  study  of  embryology  will 
confirm  my  tlieory.    It  will  bo  a  proof  of  this,  that  he  who  wishes  accurately  to 
describe  relat<'d  species,  and  races  of  a  species,  and  to  study  their  genealogical  rela- 
tion to  one  anothcT,  must  begin  by  comparing  a  very  great  number  of  individuals  from 
different  localitiea  accnrat^jly  and  methodically.     Ho  will  then  soon  see  that  proofs  of 
the  theory  of  descent  by  this  means  arc  found  in  great  numbers  at  all  times^  if  only  one 
d(M's  not  spurt'  tho  pains  to  trac<*  them  out."     (Ofversigt  af  K.  V.  Akad.  Forh.  Stock- 
Aolw,  1889,  So.  6,  p.  410.)     This  view  of  lleiucko  \»  ts\\arviOL\>^  ^N^t^-  ^xv^^rionced  and 
uubiaseil  ttyatem^^ 
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regards  hunger  as  the  cause  of  this,  and  the  "tendency  to  explore  a 
relatively  great  bulk  of  water."  In  general,  according  to  liis  view, 
"  many  larger  pelagic  animals  bear  the  outspoken  character  of  unfavor- 
able conditions  of  life,  of  a  life  of  hunger," 

Kegarding  the  appearance  of  many  i)elagic  animals  in  swahnsy  Hensen 
explains  "  that  the  young  do  not  float,  but  swim  freely.  In  consequence 
of  this,  the  mother  animals  drive  them  away,  and  if  the  larvae  finally 
rise  to  the  surface  the  former  can  not  enter  into  competition  with 
them"  (22,-  p.  252).  The  accumulation  of  numbers  of  Physalia  in  great 
swarms  stands,  according  to  his  view,  in  correlation*  with  the  mode  ot 
movement.  The  animals  which  are  capable  of  no  independent  move- 
ment of  progression  must  remain  rather  closely  crowded  together,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  rei)roduce  piHCxu/illyj  those  carried  too  far  away 
nuist  perish."  On  the  other  hand  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Physalia  is 
not,  as  Hensen  assumes,  gonochorwtiCj  but  always  hermaphroditic.* 

The  above-mentioned  phenomena,  the  similarity  to  water  of  the  pe- 
lagic fauna,  the  periodic  appearance  of  many  pelagic  organisms  in 
swarms,  their  abundant  accumulation  in  the  zoocurrents  (p.  85),  particu- 
larly their  relation  to  the  currents,  are  only  a  few  of  the  greater  prob- 
lems which  planktology  furnishes  for  human  investigative  energy.  For 
these,  as  for  so  many  other  fields  of  biology,  Charles  Darwin,  by  the 
establishment  of  the  descent  theory,  has  opened  to  us  the  way  to 
a  knowledge  of  causes.  We  must  study  the  c<jmi)licated  reciprocal 
relations  of  the  organisms  crowded  together  in  the  struggle  for  exist- 
ence, the  interaction  of  heredity  and  variation,  in  order  to  learn  to 
understand  the  life  of  the  plankton.  But  in  these  plankton  studies,  as 
well  in  physiological  as  in  morphological  questions,  we  must  use  that 
method  which  Johannes  Miiller,  the  discoverer  of  this  field,  always 
employed  in  a  manner  worthy  of  imitation:  simultaneous  ''observation 
and  reflection." 


*  The  coriui  of  all  PhysaUdm  are  niona»ciouH,  their  cormidia  mouoclinic.  Each 
single  branch  of  the  racemose  gonodendrou  is  monostylic,  and  bears  one  female  and 
several  male  medusoids.  The  facU  were  brought  out  thirtj'-fivo  years  ago  by  Huxley. 
(Compare  my  Report  on  the  Siphonophone :  Zoology  of  the  Challenger ^  vol.  xxviii, 
pp.  347,  350,) 
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Striped  bass  on  the  Pacific  coast 9 

statistics  of 192 

StromaUus  paru 193 

Sturgeon  fishery  of  Potomac  River 182, 193 

Sturgeon  yearlings,  occurronc<^  of 32 

Sunfish 191 

distribution  of . . . .  .* 35, 44, 84. 96 

Superintendent  of  schools,  Olean,  N.  Y . . .  170 

Sweeny,  sr.,R.O., 43 

Switzerland,  fish  sent  to ^ 74 

Sycotypn^ 112 

Syrian  College 170 

Tables,  list  of: 

Appropriations 1 

Bluefish  statistics 190 

Central  Station,  oiterations  at 33, 34, 35 

Cold  Spring  Harbor  Station,  produc- 
tion at 28 

Craig  Brook  rearing  operations 17, 18, 19 

DiHtribution,  details  of 75-96 

Fort  Washington,  shad  eggs  colIecte<l 

at 33 

shad  taken  at 33 

Gloucester  Station,  Mass.,  operations  24 
Landlocked  salmon,  spawning  opera- 
tions of 14 

weight  of 15 

Lobster  eggs  taken 165 

lobsters,  size  of 165 

Marine  fishes,  spawning  of 26 

M  ississippi  Basin  fishes  distributed . .  44 

Oyster-packing  statistics 186 

statistics  of  Soutli   Atlantic 

coast 179 

Potomac  River  shad  catch 183 

Production  of  fish  by  stations 10, 11, 12 

summary  of ,  13 

Quincy  Station,  fish  distributed  from .  44 
Railroads  furnishing  free  transporta- 

tatiou 60 

Railroad  service 00 

Schoodic   Station,    spawning  opera- 
tions at 14 

Shad  catch  of  Potomac  River 183 

eggs  collected  at  Fori  Washing- 
ton Station 33 

taken  at  Fort  Washington  Sta- 
tion   33 

South   Atlantic    Coast  oyster    sta- 
tistics   179 

Spanish  mackerel,  propagation  of 50 

statistics 189 

Spawning   operations     at    Schoodic 

Station 14 

Squet>eague  statistics 191 

State  fish  commissions,  fish  furnished .  71 

Stations,  list  of 10 

production  of 10, 11, 12 

Temperatures 26, 28, 34 

Temperature  stations,  list  of 130 

Transi>oriation     furnished   by  rail- 
roads   00 
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Tables,  list  of— Continued. 

Water  density  at  Woods  HoU 26, 28 

temperature  at  Central  Sta- 
tion    34 

'     Woods  HoU.  20,28 

Weakflsh  statistics 191 

Woods  HoU  fisb-cnltural  oi)eratiouR.2r>,  26, 28 

Tangier  Sonnd«  oyster  in vestigat  ion  of . . .  ■  5^  1 22, 

123, 124 

Tanner,  Z.L 2,100,134 

Tatit^a  onitis 160 

Tautog : 

Characteristics  of  eggs 20 

Distribution  of 84 

rropagaHonof 25,160 

Spawning  of 26 

Temperature  In  density  obsi^rvations 131 

stations 130 

ofwater 26,28 

Tench : 

Distribution  of 34,36,46,86 

Propagation  of 35 

Spawning  of 46 

Terrapin  statistics 183 

Terre  Haute,  Ind 147 

Thimble-eye  mackerel 203 

Thompson,  W.J 28 

Tides  in  Long  Island  Sound 116, 117 

Tillamook  Rock im 

Tippecanoe  River 147 

Toadflsh: 

Characteristics  of  eggs 26 

Spawning  of 26 

TokePoint 105 

Tol  bert,  George  H 48 

Towing  net  for  intermediate  depths 108 

Townsend,  Charles  H 3,67,100,107 

Traehynotus  earolinus 191 

Transportation  granted  by  railroads 60 

Treasury  Department,  relations  with 196 

TrevalK^ 192 

Trout  destroyeil  by  irrigating  ditches 141 

parasites,  cause  of 140 

of  Yellowstone  Park 139 

Twin  Lakes 147 

Ugaguk  River 102 

Uropqua  River 105 

Unalaska 101 

Unimak  Pass 100 

U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. .  116, 120, 123, 126 

U.  S.  Fish  Commission,  investigation  of . .  61 

U.  S.  National  Museum 170 

University  of  North  Dakota 154 

Pennsylvania 123 

South  Carolina 170 

Wisconsin 170 

UroMolpinx 154 

Utah,  explorations  of 7 

Utah  Fish  Commission 72 

Utah,  investigations  in 140 

Utah  Lake,  trout  of 142 

VBloDtine,  lod 147 

VMsey,  George 06,67 

Venus  meretnaria 185 


Paga 

Vermont  Fish  Commission 72 

Vermont    fish  -  hatchery,    appropriation 

for 50 

Vessels,  improved  t>'X»e8  of : . . .         199 

Virginia  oyster  fishery 4 

Von  Bohr  trout: 

Distribution  of 46,79,90,91 

l*ropagnti«n  of 18, 34, 36, 37, 39, 41, 43, 44, 45 

Vreeland,  Charles  E 126 

Wabash  River,  Indiana 147 

Wal  rus  1  sLmds 102 

War  Department,  courtesies  from 73 

Wash  ington  and  Joiferson  College 137, 153 

Washington  treaty,  abrogation  of 201 

Wata8e,S 153 

Water  Rnalyhis  of  Long  Island  Sound 119 

Waterden»Uy 26,28 

Water  temperature -    26, 28 

Wnttu-a,  RH 154 

Weakfish,  statistics  of 191 

West  Indit«.  birds  of 66 

West  Virginia  Fish  Commission 72 

White,  Charles  A...'. 66 

White,  H.G 151 

White  bass,  distribution  of 44, 82 

Whitoflsh : 

Distribution  of 80,81,92 

Eggs,  collecting  of 42 

Propagation  of 33, 34, 37, 38, 39. 41 ,  42, 43, 44 

Wliite  trout 190 

WUcox,  W.  A 174.175.180,195 

WilkinM,C.  F 188 

WillapalJay 105 

Williams,  George  B.,jr 49 

Wilson,  H.V 6,151,157,167 

Wilson.  J.  M 68 

Windom,  W .' 197 

Winslow.  Francis 120,123 

Winyah  Bay,  oyster  investigation  in 120 

Wires,  S.  P 42 

Wisconsin  Fish  Commission 72 

Wisconsin,  investigation  in 145 

Wisconsin  State  Normal  School 171 

Withlacoochee  River 150 

Woman's  (College  of  Baltimore 170 

Wood  River  salmon  fisheries 98, 134 

Woods  Holl  Station.  Mass. : 

Fish-cultural  work  at 155, 157, 160 

T^nboratorj-  at 99, 151 

Naturalist  at 6 

Production  of 10 

Report  on 24,151 

Woodworth,  W.  McM 153 

Woolman,  All>ert  J 149,150 

World's  Columbian  Exposition 69, 171 

Worms,  anatomy  of 153, 154 

Worth,  S.G 32.33.181 

Wright,  A.  A 154 

Wyoming  Finh  Commission 72 

Wyoming,  investigations  in 135 

Wytheville  Station : 

Production  of 11 

Report  on .' 36 

Xa\e\3nW«kTi^t9 154 
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Yaqaina  Hea<l 

YoUow  perch : 

Diatribution  of. 

Hatching  of 

Propagation  of . 

Spawning  of . . . 
Yellow  River 


Pacra 

105 


..34.35,81,92,03 

34 

33 

55 

147 
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Yellowstone  National  Park : 

Fish  in 135,136 

Fish  planted  in 137 

Invertebrate  fauna  of 7 

Inveatigations  in 7, 135 

Streams,  characteristics  of 137, 138 

Zimmemian,  J 126 


INVESTIGATIONS  OF  THE  ALBATROSS. 


A.  B.  Field,  steamer 214 

Abingdon  Island ^. 265 

Acapulco 258,205,267,268 

Agassiz,  Alexander 258, 259, 264, 266 

AghUeen 247 

Agonidce,  occurrence  of 235, 236 

Akun  IsUnd 2S0 

Akutan  Island 280 

A  kulan  Pass 253 

Alaska  Commercial  Company 231, 232, 244 

Alaska,  investigations  in 207, 226 

Alaska  Packing  Company's  cannery 285 

Alaska  Peninsula 239, 245, 246, 256 

Alcyouarians,  occurrence  of 225, 256 

Aleknagik  Lake 287 

Aleutian  Islands 253, 287 

Alexander,  A .  B 214, 219, 229, 237, 270, 271 

Alligator-fish 236,237,255 

Aniak  Island 233, 234, 237, 230, 246, 253, 281 

Amphipods 256 

Anchovies,  occrurrence  of 258, 277 

Anderson,  Capt 243 

Anderson,  E.  A 257,270 

Anderson  Rock 227 

Annelids,  occurrence  of 210, 213, 225, 226, 235, 

236, 255 

Annette  Island 207 

Afio  Nuevo 222,276 

A II  tedou 256 

AnthomaghiM 225 

Antimora 255,256 

A  pparatus  uswl 213, 217, 269 

Arago,  steamer 232, 244 

Arch  Rocks 273 

Arctic  Canning  Company 284,287 

Arctic  tomcod 236 

Arena  Point 275 

A  scidians,  occurrence  of 225, 235, 236 

Astoria 213,214,215 

Agtrophyton,  occurrence  of 225, 235, 237 

Atka  Island 287 

Atlantic  Ocean 266,284 

Auks,  Little 227 

Auk  VilUige 209 

A  vatanak  Island 280 

Baird  Bank 234, 237, 239, 240, 249,  253, 255, 281. 

282,283 

Baird,  Spencer  F 239 

Bait,  abundance  of 281,290 

BallenasBay 276 

Banks,  cod 230,244 

Bank,  Baird 234, 237, 239, 240, 249, 253, 255, 281, 

282,283 
Cordell , 220,222,2fie,2ni 


Bank,  Flattery 217,275,289 

Grand 281,289 

Gravel *. 288 

Heceta 217,254,271,275 

Kulukak 283 

PortHoller 281 

SUme. .  .232, 237, 239, 253, 254, 255, 280, 281,283 

Yaqaina  light-honse 217 

Bank  off  Grays  Harbor 216 

Bank  off  Neatnggah,  Oregon 214 

Bank  off  Toke  Point  light-house 217 

Banks  off  Santa  Cruz 219 

Banks,  Hoapital 283 

Barabaras 244 

Baranoff'a  report,  cited 242 

Baronovitch  fishery 206 

Barracuda,  occurrence  of 279 

BartlettBay 209 

Basket  stars,  occurrence  of 235 

Bass,  sea,  occurrence  of 276 

BathymasterSf  occurrence  of 235 

Bay,  Chatham 261 

Bay,  Wafer 262 

Beam  trawl,  use  of 213 

Bear,  steamer 226,232 

Bears,  occurrence  of 242,249 

BecherBay 221 

Belcher,  Sir  Edwiird 281 

Bell,  Capt .214 

Benham,  A.E.  K 228 

Bering  Sea 227, 231, 235, 239, 243, 245, 251, 253, 

255, 25«,  280, 281, 284, 287 

Bering  Sea,  fauna  of 254 

Bering  Sea  investigations 210, 226, 238, 289 

Bering  Sea,  meteorological  conditions  in . .         252 

Bindloe  Island 285 

Black-cod,  occurrence  of 213, 217, 272 

Black  fulmars,  abundance  of 218 

Blackbeach  Road 284 

Black  Rock 251 

Bluff  Point 248 

Boats,  fishing 277,285 

Bodega  Bay 275 

Bodega  Head 275,277 

Bogoslof  Island 242 

Bogoslof  Volcano 242, 244 

Bonita,  steamer,  collision  with 215 

Booby,  occurrence  of 258 

Brachio}>od8,  occurrence  of 225, 255 

Bristol  Bay .  .228, 232. 234. 236, 246, 250, 252, 281, 282. 

283,284,287 

Bristol  Bay  Canning  Co 285. 286, 287 

BristolBay,  fauuaof 254 

Bc\a>vJi^l>t]^bi&:^ .^^fl.^»^W4 
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Bristol  Bay.  halibut 281 

Bristol  Bay,  cod 282, 283 

Bristol  Bay,  Halmon  caiiDeries 284 

Briliflh  Columbia  Indians 207 

Broad  Bay 245 

Brothers 218 

Broughton  Straits 227 

Brown,  George 226 

Bryosoans,  occurrence  of 225. 236, 237 

California  coast,  explorations  off 210.'215,216, 

219, 222 

California,  Lower 268 

Calkins,  C.  G 2J8, 237, 270 

Cancer  anteunariut 225 

Cancer  magUter,  abundance  of 225 

Cancer  prodwitvi 225 

Canneries  of  Nushagak  III ver 285 

Canneries,  salmon 229, 251. 281, 285, 286, 287 

Cannery  atChilkat 200 

at  Freshwater  Bay 209 

AtEartaBay 208 

near  Port  Simpson 208 

of  Alaska  Packing  Co 285 

Capo  Cheerful 242, 244,245, 288, 290 

Chichagof 239 

Constantino  ...  .230, 230, 240. 250, 251. 253, 283 

Corrientes 267, 268 

Falcon 272,273 

Flattery .212.220,254,271,274 

Flattery  fog  signal 211 

Flattery,  investigations  off 216, 217 

Flattery  lighthouse.  .* 217 

Glasenap 233,240,247 

Gregory 212 

Gregory,  investigations  in  vicinity  of         274 

Grey 249,250 

Hague * 289 

Kalekhta 244 

Kutu7X)f 249 

Lookout 214,273 

Mala 258,267 

Maknshin 242,244,245,289 

Meares 273 

Menchikof 249 

Mend«KMno 215, 216, 226, 254. 271, 275 

Morgan 253 

Newenham 229, 230. 231, 236. 240. 252, 253, 

283,284 

Northwest 280 

Olford 215,317.254,274 

Perpet  ua,  ( )regon 272 

Peirce 240,252.283 

San  Lucas 287,268 

Sebastian 215.275 

Seniavin 249 

Strogonof 249 

Suworof 260 

Capelin 236 

Captain  Hariwr 255,280,290 

CardenaBay 207 

Careproctu* 235, 255 

Caribbean  SeB 261,266 

Carmel  Point 223 

OuimrBmj HSl 
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Cave,  discovery  of 263 

Cave  Point 246 

Census  agent  aided 229 

Central  America,  investigations  off  west 

coast 256 

Central  Pacific  K.  R 263 

Cerros  Island 257 

Charles  Island...: 264,265 

Charletton,  steamer 218, 226 

Charts 256 

Charts,  inaccuracy  of 228 

Chatham  Bay 261,262 

Chatham  Island 264 

Chatham  StraiU 206,209 

Chemoffsky 245,289,290 

ChcmoffskyBay 245 

Chestakof  Island 249 

Chilkat 209 

Clarence  Straits 208 

Clark,  J.  W 229,285 

Chirk  Point .250,251 

Clipperton  Island 267 

Coal  Bluff....' 248 

Cobos,  Senor  Manuel  A 264 

Cocos  Island 258,260,261,262,267,268 

Cod,  abundance  of 237,245 

Cod  affcctetl  by  weather 282 

Cod,  black,  occurrence  of 213, 217, 272 

Co<l,  cultus,  occurrence  of 213, 220, 275, 276 

Cod  banks 224,230,234,245 

Cod  Iwnks  in  Bering  Sea 245 

Cod  grounds 232 

Cod,  occurrence  of. . .  .208, 214, 236, 239, 240, 255, 281 

288,289 

C<k1,  pebbles  found  in 283 

C«h1,  young,  abundance  of 290 

Coffee  Point 251,286 

Coiba  Island 258 

Collision  with  steamer  lionita 21 5 

Cohiett,  Capt 261 

Colon 258 

Columbia  River 226,271 

Columbia  River  boats,  tyjHj  of 285 

Columbia  River  soundings 275 

Comatvkf! 225 

Compass  errors 231 

Conway  Bay 265 

Cook,  Capt 242 

CoquiUe  River 274 

Corals 256 

Corals,  alcyonarian 225 

Corals,  occurrence  of 213.225,256 

CordellBank 220,222,276,277 

Corrientes,  Cape 268 

Cortcin^  steamer 243 

Crabs,  hermit 237 

Crabs,  occurrence  of 225, 226. 237, 243, 255, 277 

Crew,  reduction  of 260 

Crinoids 256 

Crooked  Island 251 

Crow  Reef 248 

Crustacea,  abundance  of 226, 236, 255 

Cultus-cod,  occurrence  of 213. 217. 220. 275, 276 

Cupconli .21Rx225.256 
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Cypress  Point 221,223,278 

Dampier,  vessel 261 

Dawes,  H.  L 207 

Deer  Island 249 

Deep-sea  sounding  apparatus 269 

Departure  Bay 207, 210, 212, 226, 227, 254 

Difficulties  encountered  by  fishermen 218 

Doe  Point , 248,249 

Dogfish,  abundance  of 213 

Dog  salmon .- 255 

DralceBay 220,276,277 

Drake,  N.H 256,270 

Dredging  apparatus^ 218,270 

Dredging  and  trawling  stations,  record  of,  302-310 

Dredge  rope 270 

Drowning  of  men 218 

Dry  dock  at  Esquimau 210 

Duncan,  Mr 207 

Duncan  Island 265 

Duncan  Rock 211,212 

EagleRock 248 

Eberle,  E.  W 237,256 

Eehinaraehnitu 235 

Ecuador,  coast  current 268 

Eelpouts,  occurrence  of 235 

Ekuk 228,251 

Elder  Point 245 

Electric  light  used  in  collecting 217 

ElJarrow  Point 222 

Engine,  accident  to 211 

Engine,  reeling 270 

Engine,  repair  of 212 

Enright,  J.,  drowning  of 218 

Entrance  Point 234, 238, 242, 247, 248, 249 

Esquimalt,  dry  d<»ck 210 

Eskimos,  illness  of 230 

Eskimo  village 251 

EsterosBay 221 

Etolin  Point 228,250 

Exhibition  of  AlbatroM  at  Portland,  Oreg.         215 

Ealcon  Rocks,  investigations  of 214 

False  Tillamook 272 

Fanny  Shoal 276 

Farallon  Islands 223, 276, 277 

Fassett.  Harry  C 237,270 

Fauna  of  Bering  Sea 254 

BristolBay 254 

PacifioOcean 254 

Finback  whales 245 

Fishermen,  difficulties  encountered  by  ..         218 

Fishes  found  off  California  cowt 224 

Fishing  boats 277 

Fishing-grounds 232,276,282,284 

Fishing-grounds  off  Orford  Reef ^    217 

Fishing  stations,  table  of 311-315 

Flattery  Bank 217,275,289 

Flattery  Rocks 216,217 

Flatfish,  occurrence  of 217,220 

Flounders,  occurrence  of 213, 217, 225, 235, 236, 

237. 255, 272, 278. 275, 277, 281. 290 

Flying  fifth 258 

Forestfires 210 

ForanUn^ert^.,,, 261,266 
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Fort  Alexander 251, 285 

Fort  Tongas 207 

Fox  Rock 254 

Freshwater  Bay 209 

Frigate-birds 258 

Fulmars,  abnndanceof 218 

Fur  seals,  occurrence  of 226 

Galapagos  Islands 256, 263, 264, 265. 267, 268 

Galera  Point 263 

Gardner,  Jas.  E 237, 256 

George  L.  Chance^  schooner 275 

GerstleBay 247 

GUbert,  C.  H 210,226,235,237,254,256 

Gill-net  salmon  fishing 285 

Gilmer,  W.W 228,237,268 

Glacier  Bay 209 

Qlyptocephalus  zaehirus 225 

Golden  Gate 220,223 

Golets  Channel 211,227 

Gonies,  occurrenceof 218 

Goodnews'Bay 231,252 

Gorgonian  corals 225,237 

Grand  Bank 282,280 

Gravel  Bank 283 

Grays  Harbor  Bank 216 

Great  Glacier 209 

G  uadeloupe 257 

Guaymas 265,266,267 

Guillemots 243 

Gulf  of  California 217,258,266 

Dulce 258,267 

Georgia 227 

Mexico -. 266 

Panama 261,263,264,265.267 

Gulls,  occurrenceof 218,227,258 

Haciendadel  Pr6greso 264 

Hagemeister  Channel 230, 236, 252 

Uagemoister  Island 236,240,252,283 

Hagflsh,  occurrence  of 310 

Hague  Channel 238,248 

Half  tide  Rook 248 

Halibut,  occurrence  of... 208, 217, 236, 244, 245, 255, 

275.281.282,280 

Harbor  Point 247,248 

Hastier^  sU^amer 226 

HecetaBank 213,216.217,254,271,275 

HeceUHead 272,274 

Herendeen  Bay  .  .234, 235, 238, 239. 241, 242, 247. 249, 

253,255,256.282 

Herendeen  Buy  coal 241 

Hermit  crabs 237. 

Herring,  schools  of 227 

Bexagrammut 238 

High  Island 251,252 

Holcombe,  J.H.L 257,270 

Holothurians,  occurrence  of.  .213, 225, 226, 237, 235 

HoonyahBay 209 

Hospital  Banks 283 

Humboldt  Current 263,267.268 

Humpback  salmon,  abundance  of 290 

Hundred-fathom  curve 218 

Hunt,  A.M 260,270 

HydroeoraOmm .«« 
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HjdiDi^repWo  InformatioD 

Wuhington 

■-■71 

2»i-ain 

.wo,;m.250 

Marc  iHlan.i  niTy.yard  . 

PMgt. 

....318,218, 222.22«.2», 
287. 98S 

ilanit  T.  Dttr.  iwlioanir 

lliiiltnk.                       -KT,  231, 212,21. 

,2*S.MI,-J»D 

Mendri.hall.-n.<n,i«C. 

m 

iMDoUia  SInill ., 

Uerrlimi.Si'.C.IIiirt... 
Mrtivrvloi^li'Al  oliservatic 

Mcxi™.co».tor 

M.j!™,Culrof 

Mid  nay  Rock 

Miller,  S.B 

inBeriofiSea-         242 
>D|t,n«ar<lor...  320-342 
2HI,  285,288 

228 

I»i.bekB.y 

.mM«,281 

Jellyfliihwi 

JCDcen,  n.C 

Jlrsrila  Islind 

284 
2S8 

238, 230. 241, 218. 249, 2U 

.ai8,2J7,2.W 

3l«nr»indn 

....          3.7 

KaknekRiviT  ... 428,238 

KhudublnoIlUDdl 

....           24J 

Natnnd  history  obmrval 
Niivy-vurd.  Marc  Iilnnd 
KegruttldiiilZiMnbrallic 

....  2uii.2on 

Suakokwim  RiTur 220,230.23 

KuliiknkBny 

M«,  215,240, 
282. 2M 

.240.245. 2S1 
....  210, 2M 

KcMnuiiniel,  uwof.... 

278 

XrwBogwM 

'"*"™i 

l.k   -NiwliBgiik 

287 

::::;:":'::;■""    1^ 

l<urttien>  rwiOc  iiHliiiili4 

alEiiNMlliou..         115 

Lier<llV.^frr  vewwl 

281 

Noonday Jtock  23B.222,j;7 

NorlliiteatCaiw 2ll,2a2.33J.2«.81S,2»,Wl 

UltlOBUk- 

227 

Ni»lia)^k  CannlDg  Co.. 

220,288 

Lohk-HbiibI  .do,  octmT.nc:a  of 

LoP«'R«l' 

2^ 

XualiLt-ak  racking  Co.. 

251 

Loner  Niislinsah 

....  Kl,-.^ 

XuabagakKlrercBBBori 

Orfop.«.  <KW„rren«of.. 

250, 382, 281, 288 

....  2a--2sa 

....255,218 

Mocker?!  sttncU^  liy  rlvctrio  llglit. 

Ophluranii,«)riilTpli<*of 
Ongmi  coast.  in\-e«tigal 

OrTordKocf 

Or.ng.™kfl.h,  occorrei 
0«-'B»I 

Malpplo  I'lnD.l 

If»a-o/--warhMwkg 

MvUtl-olDt 

2W.282.2n7 
20- 

....  S18.S4g 

nanff,. .210.212,2(6.254 

214,217.274 

aceof sra 

aia 
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Oyster  inveeUgation   in    San  Franciiioo 

Bay 269 

Fadilo  coast  curve 216 

Padflo  Ocean,  fauna  of 254 

Pacific  whiting,  occurrence  of 217 

Padgett,  R.  S.,  drowning  of 218 

Panama 257.258,262 

Panama,  Gulf  of. 261,283 

Panama  Road 258 

Panama,  current  off. 268 

Parmenter.  H.  E 218 

PaTloff  Harbor...: 209 

Pavloff  Volcano 247 

Pearllalands 265 

pMfl,  schooner 24U,249 

PeiroeCape 240,252,283 

Pelicans 258 

Pennatnlas 225 

Ptt«h,  abundance  of 279 

Perch,  viviparous,  occurrence  of 279 

P«ra  Straits 208,209 

Perpetoa,  Cape,  Oregon 272 

Personnel  of  vessel 237, 270 

Petrels,  occurrence  of 218, 258 

Potroff,Ivan 229,230 

Philippi,  Waltt^r,  drowning  of 218 

Piedraa  Blancns  Point 221.223 

Pigeon  Point 219,220,222 

Pilot  SUtion 250 

Plover,  capture  of 227 

Point  Afio  Nuevo 276 

Arona 220.222,254,275 

Arguello 221,223 

BoniU - 219,220 

Buchon 221.223 

Carmel 221 

Ck>£ree 286 

Conception 221,223 

Cypress,  trials  with  hand  linrs  and 

beam  trawl 278 

Divide 235,238.239,247.248 

Esteros 223 

Galera 263 

Lobas 276 

Pillar 223 

Pinos 222,223 

Purisima 223 

Reyes 222,223,254,275.277 

Reyes  light 220 

Sal 223 

San  Luis 221.223 

SanPedro 276 

Sur 223 

Tomales 275 

Pollocic,  occurrence  of 235, 236. 237 

Polyp 225 

Porpoises,  markingof 227 

Porpoises,  occurrence  of 218,  226, 227. 258 

Portage  Bay 209 

Portland,  Oregon 271 

Port  Chester 2tr7 

Haidcn 240, 249, 253 

Moller 234,  235, 238.  239.  242,  249. 253. 282 

JET.  Mis.  113 Hi 


Paga 

Port  Moller  Bank 281 

Orfoni 215 

Simpson 207 

Townsend 210,211.212,254 

Wrangcll 206 

Port  Townsend  and  Southern  R.  R 254 

Post-office  Bay 265 

Prawns,  occurrence  of 218, 225, 236, 255 

PHbilof  Islands 269 

Priest  Point 244,288,293 

Progrumnoi  Volcano 246 

ProtecUon  Point 228.240,250 

Puffins 212 

Pyramid  Harbor 209 

Queen  Charlotte  Islands 253, 256, 274, 289 

Queen  Charlotte  Sound 227 

Rankin,  Mr 289 

Red  rockfish,  occurrence  of 273, 27,'»,  276, 277 

Red  salmon 286 

Reeling  engine 270 

Reindeer,  occurrence  of 242. 249 

Repair  of  Albatrost 216, 218, 226. 2r»6, 263 

Repair  of  engines 212. 270 

Reuce^  ship,  rescuing  men  of 257 

Revillagigedo  Islands 217 

Reyes  Point  fislierieH 27.'>,277 

Rivadeneyra  Shoal 262 

Rock-cod,  occurrence  of 213, 214, 217, 220, 236 

Rockfish.  occurrence  of 272. 273, 275. 276, 277 

Roelker.  C.  R 235.237,241.257 

Rosario  Straits 254 

Round  Island 230,230.251 

Round  I»oint 233 

Ru9h,  steamer 244.253 

Russian  River 220, 222, 277 

Sail  Rock 212,243 

St.  Michaels 2H1 

m.raul,  steamer 232 

Salmon  canneries 209. 229, 251, 284. 285. 286, 287 

Salinas  River 22:1 

Salmon,  dog 255 

methods  of  fishing  for 285 

occurrence  of. 208, 200, 24().  219, 286 

price  paid  for  putting  up.  etc. . .  286 

rod 

silver 

spawning  season 

trajM 

young,  <iccurrence  of 

Salpce,  occurrence  of 

Salt  Point 

San  Diego 267.268 

San  Francisco,  Cal . .  .219. 220, 253, 256, 257. 267. 208 

San  Francisco  Bay,  oyster  industry 269 

San  Francisco  fishermen 275 

SauLuisObispo 223 

Sannaklsbind 227, 23,'..  253. 288 

San  PabloBay 218 

San  Simeon  Bay 218,221.223,278 

San  Simeon  Point 223. 276 

Santa  Barbara 221 

Santa  Barbara  beach 279 

Santa  Barbara  channel 221, 


286 
286 
287 
287 
236 
226 
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SanU  Hirlwni  Islanda . 
Santa  CaUIlna  Iilanil. . 

SutaCruibuks 

SulaCruE  cbannel.... 
SanlaCniiflshenneii.. 
Santa  Cm  I  ligbt-hnuu 

SaDlaBoaalalanil 

SauMllto  

fiairmillnurl'dTlSiTnT 
Srhinuter  occnrnmcuo 


Smhtnts.! 


SMLlouRoek 

SmUodh 

Sea  Ilmu  dMtruetive  U 

SulBock 

8m  trout 

Smtdc,  WaaMngbm.. 

SBmrrhhiii  

HcbaBtiaB,  Cape 


24D,2S3,2« 

2M,2t 


SenatBt'onuBltlmoBlnUtan  Alfalni 21 

ftprlal  l«npiT«tnrra,  recocd  or 32 

Sernumr  IsUnd* 28 

S^iBonr  Kamwa SIO.22 

Sharka  US. !»  827. » 

ShavBay 228,  M 

BIielli.N>rDmn««of ilO.  139,  IBS,  £3 

SUnBlePtilnl        a 

ShUtuJ-linVolcaiiB M 

Sbriniw.  owiimmcBnf 22S.  S3S,  ZM.  3S 


Sik-liBaj-.... 
surer  ulimn . 
Sitka 


SllnioIUuV     :9:,23T,ZW.»S,2St.IU.2«0.2( 

Smelt.  abnnduiM  of 

Smith,  A.W 


Southern  Pitc-iacR.R 

South  Farallon  light 

Sonth  FarallonA a 

SpwIlli'craTilies.  r««rclof. a: 

Sp«lli.''.«,oc<-iirT»owof...SI3,2ai.J34,!SS,33 


Sqnida,  abUDclano 

Starflah , 

StockhriitKO,  Hon. 
HIi-uiUorFovA 

SabBurtne  Vullry 


!>{«: 


iQilFedb 


fierinl  (emperatoreii 

SpprtHogTBvllipH 

Siininiar]>  a  t  opsntlon 
TowlDRnetalKtlana.. 

TaiMHna.  WMhlogion.     .. 


C'lesrrlption 


.  »n-3io 

.  3I1-31S 
. .  »1-301 
.  t2>-M3 
..  321-317 
2U 
3» 


318 


Tlilnriim  nffEft^nia  B*7 

TlgBldf  lalAiid    280 

TlllatDwik  Baj  tT» 

TUUmook.  y»t« 373 

TilUmoot  Knck 312.217.273 

Tnglnkiaj-         251 

TokePoinllighl-hooiB 317 

TomaleaBay 37.1 

Tonaliw  Point 322,275 

Tomcod 3M,275,2n 

Tongne  Pi>lDt 230.152 

Tow-net.  anlniiariiie.  deocrlptioii  of 250 

Tow-nst,  Tanner,  dsMiipUon  or 2W 

Tuwtimnd.  C.  a 233, 237.  !M.  2W.  270 

Trachlopoda 213 

Trailn  winds 


TfnpuIi'WcMll  111- 
Tmp..  Nilcnon 
TnntWdlMlD«.. 
Tm  Marias  Iilsni 
Trloll)- lalanda.  . 


2T« 
22» 


nak  PaM... 

I.Kl'i- 


VnalgaliiUnd 2S3 

rnaluka 210.328,331.231.235.212,244,245. 

253,255.2)0 

InalaakaBay 244 

Cnalankaoml  banks 245 

IT  nalaska  Islands 287.  W 

I'nitnak  Cape 228 

VDlnu>^lBUa& .238,238,230, 248. 2W 
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Page. 

UnimakPaas 227,235,246,253.280 

U.  S.  Census  agent,  aided 229 

XJ.  S.  Grant,  steamer 278 

U.  S.  Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs 207, 

209, 210 

Vancouver 261 

Vancouver  Island 227 

YanderhiU,  schooner ...  234,282 

Tenrittiay  occurrence  of 225 

Victoria 207,212 

Viviparous  perch,  occurrence  of 279 

Volcano 242,244,246,247,256 

Wafer  Bay 262 

Wallalla  Point,  investigations  off 220 

Walrus,  abundance  of 281 

Walrus  Islands.  .230. 233, 236, 240, 242, 247, 248, 250, 

251, 252 

Waring,  H.S 218 

Washington  coast,  explorations  off . .  .210, 216, 254 


Page. 

Waasilieff,  Capt 224 

Wellington  coal 247 

Wenman  Island 262 

Western  bank 278,282 

Whales,  feeding  of 229 

^V^lales,  occurrence  of 218, 226, 227, 245,  ^78 

Whiting,  occurrence  of 215 

Willoughby  Island 204 

Wihner,J.R 257,268 

Williams, Charles  S 237,270 

Winds,  trade 267 

WislowBay 246 

Wolf  Point 247 

Wood  River 229,251 

Wreck  Bay 264 

Yaquina  Head 216,271,273 

Yaquina  light-house 213 

Yaquina  light-house  bank 217 


OYSTER  RESOURCES  AND  OYSTER  FISHERY  OF  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 


Acapnlco 361,362 

AlamedaCreek 354 

AltolroM,  steamer 344, 345, 346. 361, 302 

Algodones  Lagoon 361 

AlUta 362 

Alviso  Slough 863 

Angela  Creek 303 

Angeles  Bay 362 

Angel  Gnardia  Island 362 

Alvarado 356,357 

Australian  oysters 362 

Ballona  Bay 364 

Bay  Center 367 

Bay  Farm  Island 352 

Beard  Creek 363 

BellinghamBay 370 

Belmont 345,363 

Bruceport 367 

Booth,  A 353 

Budd  Inlet 309 

California  City 345 

Carmenlsland 362 

Carp  introduced  into  California  waters . . .  344 
Catfish  introduced  into  California  waters .         344 

CayoteCreek 363 

Chesapeake  Oyster  Company 354 

Concepcion  Bay 362 

Corville&.Co 353,357 

^Crawford,  James 369 

Culiacan 362 

Davidson,  Prof.  George 346,360 

Doane,  Capt. W.J 369 

Doane,  Mr 351 

Doane  &  Co 354,357 

Dumbarton  Point 352,356,357 

Dunn,  H.D 352,360 

Eastern  oysters  in  Pnget  Sound  and  WU- 

lapaBay 370 

Ellis  Landing 352 

Employ 6s   of    oyster  industry    in    San 

Fnmciaoo  Bay 358 


Enemies  of  the  oyster  in  San  Francisco 

Bay 348-350 

False  Bay 364 

Ferry,  Governor E.P 370 

Fixation  of  spat 350-351 

Forbes,  Cle-aveland 351 

Foreign  species  of  oysters,  proposed  in- 
troduction   360-362 

Otfdn^y,  steamer 367 

George  Island 362 

Guaymas 364 

Gulf  of  California 364 

Harkncss,  Dr.  H.  W 3S3 

Hermosillo 362 

HoodCanaJ 370 

Humboldt  Bay 364 

International  Oyster  Co.,  of  New  York  . .         354 
Introduction  offoreign  species  of  oysters.  360-362 

La  Paz 362 

Laramie,  Colonel 370 

Lawson,  Capt 364 

Los  Angeles 364 

Hanson,  M 359 

Mare  Island 346 

MeArthur,  steamer 347,370 

McNear,Mr 359 

McNoar's  Landing 359 

Mexican  Oyster  Company 362 

Millerton  Station 364 

Millbrae 349,350.356,357 

Moraghan,  M.  B 345, 349. 350, 357, 360, 367 

Moraghan  oyster  establishment 357 

Morgan,  Mr ^ 354 

Morgan  Oyster  Company 356, 357, 358, 860 

Morgan  SlCo 354 

Mud  Creek 363 

Ifyliobatitealifomiettt 348 

Native  Oyster  Company  of  Bay  Center  . .         867 

Nat ural  propagation,  evidences  of 851-353 

Newark 883 

North  Belmont t&l 
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OYSTER  RESOURCES  AND  OTSTER  FISHERY  OF  THE  PACIFIC  COAST-Continned. 


Page. 

NorthCove 3«7 

Notes  on  the  oyster  industry  of  San  Fr»n> 

Cisco  Bay 353,354 

Oakland  Creek 847,351.354 

Olympia 369.370 

Oyster  Bay 370 

Oyeter  beds  in  San  Francisco  Bay,  pecu- 
liar situat  ion ; 348 

Oyster  laws  of  California 365 

Washington 371,372 

Ottremlurida 353,355,356,857,359,364,366 

iridescent 361.862 

palmula 362 

xsa.  glonurata 362 

virginiea 350,351,360,361,362 

Oyster  product  of  Pnget  Sound 360 

Casters  put  on  the  market,  quantity 355 

Oysterrille 366,367,370 

Pacific  Coast  native  oyster 355, 356 

Palmer,  Dr.  Edward 862 

PinolePolnt 353 

Point  San  Bruno 353, 354, 356. 357 

Point  San  Pedro 352 

Point  San  Quentin 352,354 

Port  Discorerj' 370 

PortOrford 370 

Preparation   of  ground   for   laying   out 

oysters 350 

Puget  Sound 369-370 

Ray,  Lieut.  W.  P 347 

Reilwood 363 

Redwood  City  Creek 363 

Salinas  Bay 362 

SamishBay 370 

SanDiegoBay 364 

Harbor 864 

River 364 

San  Francisco  Bay 343-363 

San  Jose 363 

San  Josef  Island 362 

SanLeandro  Bay 352 

San  Mateo 345,355,357 

San  Pablo  Bay 849.350 


Santa  Monica 

Sausalito 

Seed  q>'sters,  transportation  of 

Sheep  (or  Brooks)  Island 

Shoalwater  (or  WiUapa)  Bay 

Soft-shelled  clam  introduced  into  Cali> 

fomia  waters 

South  Belmont 

Southern  California 

Spawning  season 

Starfish 

Steinberger  Creek 

Stingrays  and  stake  protection  against 

them ^ 

Striped  bass  introduced  into  California 

waters 

Suggestions  as  to  oyster  cultivation 

Swanberg  ScWwt 353, 

Temperatures  at  Olympia 

in  Oakland  Creek 

near  mouth  of  Yaqui  River 

of  San  Francisco  Bay 

of  water  and  air   in  the 

Oolden  Gate 

of  WilhipaBay 

one  mile  from  Dumbarton 

Point 

taken  off  foot  of  Market 
street  and  Union  Iron 
Works,  San  Francisco. . 

Tide  Land  and  Water  Front  Co 

Tide  lands  of  San  Francisco  Bay 

Washington 

TomaleaBay 

Union  City  Creek 

TTrotalpinx  einerea 

Vessels  of  San  Francisco  Bay 

WiUapa  Bay 

Weinard  &  Terry 

Willapa  (or  Shoalwater  )Bay 

Wilmington 

Wright,  W.P 

Yaqui  River 


Page. 
364 
854 

354 
352,354 
366-369 

344 
357 
364 
358 
850,370 
363 

348-349 

344 
363 

354,857 
370 
347 
361 

345-348 

846 

367-368 

848 


346-347 
360 

359-360 

370-371 
364 
363 
349 
358 

368-360 
364 

366-369 
364 
370 

361-362 


COAST  FISHERIES  OF  TEXAS. 


Alligator  hunting 385 

Aransas  Bay  fisheries 409-412 

bay  seine 410 

hook  and  line 410 

imporianoe 400 

oyster 410 

turtle 411 

markets 412 

Bay-seine  fishery 377. 382, 400, 405, 410. 413. 416 

Cast-not  fishery 381,400,405.415 

Coast  of  Texas,  description  of 397 

Corpus  Christi  Bay  fisheries 412-414 

bay  seine 413 

crab 413 

hand  line....         418 

oyster 414 

markets 414 

CnbeMbery 386.402,413,416 


Espiritn  Santo  Bay  fisheries 407-408 

Fish  cultivation 396 

protection 396 

Fisheries,  geographical  review 397-415 

importance 374.386.409 

Fishermen 375 

Flounder  fishery 384,400 

spearing 400 

Galveston  Bay  fiaheries 398-400 

bay  seine 400 

castnet 400 

crab 402 

flounders 400 

hook  and  line 401 

oyster 401 

shrimp 402 

spears 400 

surf  seine 400 
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COAST  FISHERIES  OF  TEXAS— CoaMnoed. 


Page 

GalveatoB  Bay  fisheries,  wa^on 400 

markets 403 

Gill  nets 381 

Hook  and  line  fishery 382, 401, 405, 410 

Lagnna  Madre  fisheries 414,415 

hay  seine 415 

cast  net 415 

crah 415 

oyster 415 

turtle 415 

Matagorda  Bay  fisheries 404-407 

bay  seine 405 

cast  net 405 

hook  and  line  . . .         405 

oyster 405 

markets 407 

MesquitBay  fisheries 406 

Oyster  beds,  area 387,  402, 405, 410, 414, 415 

coltivation 801 

location. 387,  ^01,  402. 405, 410, 414, 415 
Oyster  indostry 386-393, 401, 405, 410, 414, 415 


Page. 


Oyster  industry,  extent 

importance 

law  of  Texas 

Porpoises 

Pound  nets 

Products,  marketing 893, 408, 

Red -snapper  flsheiy 

Rio  Grande  fisheries 

Sabine  Lake  fisheries 

San  Antonio  Bay  fisheries 

Seine  fiahery 377, 382, 400, 405, 410, 

Shrimp  fishery 

Statistics  of  Texas  fisheries 

Surf-seine  fishery 377, 382. 400, 405, 410, 

Tabular  statements : 

Apparatus  and  capitid  invested 

Persons  employed 

Products 

Turtle  fishery 382, 

Vessels  and  boats 


419 

885 

881 

412,414 

382 

414,415 

897 

408 

413,415 

382.402 

41^-418 

413,415 

416 

416 

417 

411,415 

376,^ 


SPAROID  FISHES  OF  AMERICA  AND  BITROPE. 


Analyses  of— 

Anisotremus,  species  of 481-484 

Aprion,  American  species  of 456 

Apsilna,  American  species  of 455 

Archosargus,  species  of 519-520 

Boridia,  species  of 526 

CsBsiosoma.  American  species  of 538 

Calamus,  species  of 508-510 

Conodon,  speciosof 488 

Diplodus,  American  species  of 523 

Doydixodon,  species  of 532 

Etelis,  American  species  of 457 

Erythrichthya,  American  species  of. .         528 

Genyatremus,  species  of 504 

G  irella,  American  species  of 531 

Hnmulon.  species  of 464-468 

Hermosilla,  species  of. 533 

Hoplopagrus,  species  of 431 

Isacia,  speciesof 501 

Eyphosus,  American  species  of 534 

Lagodon,  species  of 518 

Luljanus,  American  species  of 433-438 

Medialuna,  species  of 537 

Kemipterus.  species  of 605 

Ocynrus,  species  of 453 

Orthopristis,  species  of 496-498 

Pagellus,  supposed  American  species 

of 517 

Parapristipoma,  species  of 608 

Pomadasis,  species  of 489-492 

Rhomboplites,  species  of. 468 

Sparidie,   Euroi>ean    and    American 

genera  of 424-430 

Sparidie,  subfamilies 42^^23 

Sparus,  American  species  of 516 

Spicara,  supi>osed  American  species 

of 527 

Stenotomus,  species  of 606, 507 

Xenichthys.  species  of 461 

Xeniatius,  species  of 460 


Analyses  of— 

Xenocys,  speciesof 

Verilus,  specie  of 

Anisotremus 426, 

bicolor 

cffisius 

catharinsB 

davidsoni 

dovii 

pacific! 

scapularis 

aerrula 

surinamensis 482, 

teniatus 

virginicus 

Aprion , 425, 

maorophthalmns 

Apailns 424, 

dentatus 

Aplodactylinas 

Aplodactylus 

guttatus 

punctatns 

▼ermiculatus 

Archosargus 428, 

aries 

poortalteii 

probatooephalns 

tridens 

nnimaonlatns 519, 

Bathyatoma 

Boridia 

groaaidens 

Boridiin» 428, 

Boops 

salpa 

Box 


boops 

Brachy  deutems . 
Braehyganya 


459 
458 

480-487 

482,486 

481,484 

483,487 

483.486 

481,484 

481,484 

482,485 

484,487 

484-485 

483,486 

483,486 

45&-466 

456 

454-456 

465 

428,480 

480,589 

589 

539 

639 

519-622 

520.522 

519,521 

620,582 

519.681 

530-521 

467 

428.526 

526 

428,526 

489,529 

529 

429.529 

529 

491 

467 
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Pago. 

CsBsiosoma 430, 538 

chilense 538 

Calamus 427, 608-514 

arctifrons 510, 514 

bigouado 509, 512 

brachyftouiUS 509, 512 

calamus 508, 511 

leucosteus 509, 513 

macropa  509,513 

medius 510,514 

penna 510,514 

pexmaiola 509, 512 

proridens 508, 511 

tauriniia 510,513 

Cen  tracanthua 428, 527 

cirms 527 

Charaz 428, 525 

puntAXXo 525 

Conodon 426,488 

nobilis 488 

serrifer 488 

Dentez 427,505 

dentex 505 

filosiis 505 

macrophthalmoa 505 

maroccanus 505 

DenticintB 428,427,505-506 

Diplodus 428,523-525 

annularis 525 

argeuteus 523,524 

faaoiatus 525 

holbrooki 523,524 

sargos 523,525 

vulgaris 525 

Dipterodon 433 

Doydixodon 429,631-632 

fremlnvillei -532 

l£Bvifh>n8 632 

Brytbriohthys 428,528 

cyaneacena 528 

vittetus 528 

Etelii» 425,456-457 

oculatuB 457 

Evoplitoa 433 

Genyatremns 426, 504 

luteos 504 

G«nyoroge 433 

GireUa 429,530,631 

nigricans 531 

GirellinaB 423,429,530-632 

Hiemuliu» 423,426,462-504 

Hsmulou 426,462-480 

album 465, 460-470 

aurolineatum 467, 478 

bonarionae 465, 470-471 

carbonarium 465, 472 

chryaargyroum 467, 476 

flaviguttatom 468,479 

flavolincatum 466, 476 

macrostoma 465, 470 

maculicttuda 468, 480 

luelauurum 466, 473 

purrM 465, 471-472 

plamieri 466,475 


Haemulon  rimator — .' 467, 477-478 

schranki 466,476 

sci  orus 466, 474 

scadderi 465, 472 

sexfasciatum 464, 469 

striatum 468, 479 

Hermosilla 480,533 

azarea 633 

HoplopagriniB 422,424,481-432 

Hoplopagnw 424,481,482 

giintheri 482 

Isacia 426,501 

conoeptionis 501 

Isaciella 407 

Kyphosin» 423,430,638-538 

Ky  phosus 430, 533-586 

analogos 634 

elegan  s 534, 535 

latescena 584,636 

ooyarus 534,536 

sectatrix 634,535 

Lagodon 428,618,519 

rhomboides 518,519 

Lutjaninae 422,424-425 

Lntjanus 424,432-451 

ambignus 438, 460 

aualis 436,448-449 

aratna 438,451 

argentiventria 435, 444-445 

•ya 436,447-448 

braohypteroa 437,449 

buccanella 435,445 

caninus 433,439 

caxiM 435,443-444 

Colorado 437,449 

cyanoptoroa 434, 440-441 

griaeus 484,441^442 

gattatus 437,449 

inermis 438,451 

joou 434,443 

lutjanoidea 485,445 

mahogoni 438,451 

novemfaaciatna 434,440 

syuagris 437.450 

viridia 438,439 

▼ivanus 436,445-446 

Lythralon 468 

Masna 428,626 

msna 626 

zebra 626 

M»nin» 423,428,626-528 

Mediuluna 480,586,687 

califomienais 637 

Microlepidotus 498 

Nemiptoms 427,505-606 

macronemoa 600 

Oblada 429,630 

melanura 630* 

Ocyunis 424,462-453 

chrysurus 452-453 

OrthopriatU 426.495-601 

bennetti 496,499 

brevipinnia 498,500 

eKii\:ki»x\a&na .497,500 
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